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ARTICLE  I. 
The  Mysteries  of  the  Faculty. 
Physicians  of  learning  and  experience 
know  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  old  astrological ,  symptoms,  by  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  distinguish  tuber- 
cular disease,  nor  on  the  common  imbecile 
remedies  for  it,  as  is  seen  by  the  following 
declarations  of  the  distinguished  professor, 
M.  Lugol,  of  Paris,  to  the  students  of  medi- 
cine, 1841*. 

"Tubercles  may  exist  in  parenchymatous 
organs,  may  even  partly  annihilate  them, 
without  iheir  existence  being  revealed  by  any 
external  symptoms.  Our  want  of  success  in 
the  use  ol  the  ordinary  means  of  diagnosti- 
cating tubercles,  proves  that  those  means  are 
inadequate,  that  we  follow  an  erroneous 
course  in  our  investigations,  and  that  we  must 
resort  to  new  modes  if  we  wish  to  be  success- 
ful. The  numerous  checks  and  repeated 
deceptions  to  which  physicians  are  daily  ex- 
posed in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuber- 
culous diseases,  do  th?y  not  prove  that  it  is 
neces-ary  io  leave  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry 
and  pursue  some  other  which  is  less  fallible  V' 

Few  physicians,  however,  will  leave  the 
old  beaten  track  for  a  new  one,  until  they  are 
driven  from  it  by  public  opinion ;  no  matter 
what  the  consequences  may  be  to  their  patients. 

"  Wherever  we  have  any  thing  like  princi- 
ples to  guide  us,  our  prescription*  are  extremely 
limited;  wherever  we  have  no  fixed  principles 
to  guide  us,  our  prescriptions  accumulate  with 
empirical  rapidity.  But  what,  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably enquired,  is  the  principal  cause  of  all 
this  complexity  of  formulae  in  chronic  dis- 
eases 1  Undoubtedly  it  arises  from  that 
vagueness  of  opinion  which  exists  respecting 
the  nature  of  these  diseases  in  their  onset, 
andin'the  greater  part  of  their  progress  ;  and 
60  long  as  we  attempt  to  cover  our  ignorance 
by  such  terms  as  nervous,  billions,  dyspeptic, 
spasmodic,  and  the  like,  so  long  shall  our  prac- 
tice be  mere  experiment  in  most  chronic  affec- 
tions. We  may  make  a  sort  of  druggist's 
shop  of  the  stomach  of  every  patient  laboring 
une'er  chronic  disease,  by  alternately  cram- 

*  The  professors  of  our  medical  colleges,  like  the 
ancient  astrologers,  who  were  physicians,  priests  and 
astronomers,  pretend  to  distinguish  chronic  diseases 
by  feeling  the  pulse,  the  aspect  of  the  urine,  the  odour 
of  the  stools,  «kc.  <fcc,  and  they  will  continue  to  teach 
such  nonsense  as  long  as  it  is  of  any  value  in  the 
market, 


ingit  with  most  of  the  articles  of  the  pharma- 
copceas;  but  we  shall  not,  probably,  advance 
in  the  treatment,  until  we  deduce  pathological 
principles,  from  cautiously  marking  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  symptoms,  and  exploring 
their  seats  and  effects. — Dr.  Armstrong. 

"The  whole  science  ofhealingisbuiltupon 
fortuitous  and  chance  discoveries.  Like  the 
alchemists  of  old,  we  have  discovered  a 
thousand  valuable  things,  where  we  never 
thought  of  looking  for  them;  and  while  use- 
lessly seeking  lor  talismanic  gold,  we  have 
lighted  on  a  pearl  of  great  price.  Every 
thing,  in  fact,  is  presented  to  us  as  the  result 
of  experiment;  and,  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
i he  most  valuable  remedy  can  boast  of  no 
higher  origin  than  its  more  humble  neighbor." 
— G.  B.  Childs. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  the  distin- 
guished physicians  above  mentioned,  is  the 
following  extract  from  the  London  Lancet, 
for  January  14,  1843,  to  the  same  effect; 
and  this  brief  paragraph  is  only  one  of  the 
many  evidences  afforded  by  that  very  high 
medical  authority,  and  indeed  by  the  medical 
literature  of  the  day,  that  a  brighter  era  is 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  this  momentous 
subject : 

"  How  much  have  we  yet  to  learn,  how 
little  do  we  really  know,  of  the  nature  and 
rational  treatment,  not  only  of  the  diseases  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  but  of  diseases  in 
general !  Assuredly,  the  uncertain  and  most 
unsatisfactory  art  that  we  call  medical  sci- 
ence, is  no  science  at  all,  but  a  jumble  of  in- 
consistent opinions;  of  conclusions  hastily 
drawn;  of  facts  badly  arranged;  of  observa- 
tions made  wuh  carelessness ;  of  comparisons 
instituted  which  are  not  analogical;  of  hypo- 
theses which  are  foolish:  and  of  theories 
which,  if  not  useless,  are  dangerous.  Tim  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  our  homceopathists, 
and  our  hydropathists;  our  mesmerists  and 
our  celestialists !"  (and  he  might  have  added 
an  army  of  arrant  quacks.)— Dr.  Evans. 
Edinburg. 

Mr.  Wakley,  M.  P.,  in  his  editorial  arti- 
cle, in  the  same  number,  advises  the  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession,  to  commence 
collecting  facts,  in  their  several  districts,  de 
novo,  on  which  to  found,  at  a  future  period, 
a  rational  and  effectual  mode  of  treating 
diseases. 
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Mysteries  of  the  Faculty. 


The  illiberality  with  which  I  have  been 
treated,  by  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
profession,  while  I  have  been  alone  engaged, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  in  establish- 
ing the  true  character  and  great  importance 
of  the  new  symptoms  and  remedies,  in 
chronic  diseases,  and  in  the  only  way  in 
which  I  could  hope  for  success,  will  fully 
justify  me,  in  thus  exposing  to  the  public  in 
the  years  of  my  triumph,  the  heartless  im- 
positions those  men  are  constantly  practis- 
ing. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  mys- 
teries and  fallacies  of  the  faculty,  are  from 
one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  age. 

Observers  of  passing  events  cannot  have 
failed  lor  some  years  past  to  recognize  the  ap- 
proach of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine. The  practitioner  who  has  imbibed  his 
dogmas  during  his  hospital  pupilage,  who, 
from  inertness,  indifference,  or  incompetency, 
rejoices  in  the  conjectural  nature  of  his  art, 
who  contemns  its  principles,  closes  his  ears 
against  its  reasoning,  and  his  understanding 
to  its  improvements,  may  proceed  self-sufli- 
ciently,  and  empirically,  to  the  termination  of 
his  career.  The  practitioner  of  this  stamp 
may  boldly  vaunt  his  experience  as  the  infal- 
lible criterion  of  the  means  that  are  available 
by  man  in  alleviating  misery  and  prolonging 
existence,  and  may  continue  to  play  upon  the 
weaknesses  and  .sufferings  of  humanity,  and 
the  contingencies  of  life,  regardless  alike  of 
the  advancement  of  learning,  and  of  the  use- 
ful practical  results  which  flow  from  it. 

But  the  disciples  of  a  truly  rational  medi- 
cine, who  are  now  daily  filling  the  ranks  of 
the  profession,  who,  being  active,  emulous, 
and  competent,  are  watching  with  a  vigilant 
eye  the  progress  of  science,  and  are  drawing 
continually  from  its  tributary  streams,  for  the 
means  of  rendering  more  complete  their 
knowledge  of  the  animil  economy — who  seize 
with  avidity  every  newly  developed  truth, 
view  it  in  all  its  relations,  compare  it  with 
previously  discovered  truths,  fix  its  legitimate 
value,  and  assign  its  proper  locality, — who, 
slow  to  adopt  crude  theories,  founded  upon 
uncertain  data ;  slower  still  in  resorting  to 
expedients  of  conjectural  utility,  both  in  me- 
dicine and  surgery  ;  arrive,  albeit,  impercep- 
tibly, at  unerring  principles,  as  the  basis  of  a 
considerate  and  cautious,  but  an  energetic  and 
fearless  practice.  Such  men  must  hail  with 
the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  every  new  impulse 
received  by  the  science,  at  a  period  of  its  his- 
tory when  there  is  promised  a  richer  harvest 
of  beneficial  results  than  at  any  which  has 
preceded  it.       HENRY  ANCELL,  Esq., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the  School  of 
Anatomy  and  Medi'ine.  Grosvenor  Place,  Saint 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Western  Gene- 
ral Di>p<msary.— -London  Lancet  —Nov.  19. 1S42. 


ARTICLE  II. 
Symptoms  of  Tubercular  Disease. 
Tubercula,  or  Scrofula,  is  invariably  dis- 
tinguished by  pain,  more  or  less  severe  in 
proportion  to  the   intensity   of  the  disease, 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  ganglions  of  the 
spinal  nerves,   in   the  intervertebral  spaces 
along  each   side   of  the   spine  :  no    matter 
what  name   may  have  been  given   to  the 
malady  by  physicians,  nosologists,  or  other 
medical  writers.     These  ganglions  are  organ* 
of    sensation,  and   are   connected  with  the 
skin  and  serous  membranes,  as  well  as  the 
serous  surfaces,  in  every  part  of  the  body, 
through  the   posterior  spinal  nerves ;  while 
the  anterior  and  motor  spinal  nerves,  are 
connected  with  the  mucous  membranes,  and 
mucous  surfaces  in   every  part  of  the  body ; 
and  this  arrangement  of  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion  and  motion,  was  obviously  necessary, 
both  to  the  inception  and  existence  of  the 
animal   creation,  to    prevent   the    irritating 
effects   of    the    atmosphere,    of  fluids,    and 
semi-fluids,   or  other  non-solid  substances, 
which  are  necessarily  and  constantly  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membranes,  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  sentient  creatures.     The  follow- 
ing case,  in  which  nearly  all  the  organs  and 
limbs  were  affected  with  tubercular  disease  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  gives  a  very  clear 
view  of  the  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  these 
symptoms,  but  also  conclusively  demonstrates 
a  direct  connection  between  the  ganglions 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  serous  mem-  • 
branes  and  surfaces : — 

Mrs.  J.  P.,  of  good  constitution,  light  com- 
plexion, and  naturally  full  habit,  aged  22 
years. 

Called  to  see  her  January  11th,  1835. 
She  has  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  her 
neck  and  face,  which  commenced  about  the 
10th  of  November  last,  and  has  been  out  of 
health  about  three  years. 

Suspecting  tubercula,  and  without  making 
further  inquiries,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  commen- 
ced an  examination  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
along  both  sides  of  the  spine,  and  first  with 
those  of  the  first  cervical  vertebras,  and 
pressed  with  the  finger  upon  one  lying  close 
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to  the  right  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  of  the 
size  of  a  very  small  bean,  which  produced  a 
scream  from  severe  spasmodic  pain,  which, 
on  every  repetition  of  the  pressure,  darted 
violently,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
into  the  external  cervical  and  submaxillary 
tubercles,  and  into  the  upper  jaw,  ear,  and 
right  side  of  the  head ;  and  on  her  complain- 
ing of  its  darting  also  into  her  throat,  we  ex- 
amined it,  and  found  two  tubercles  rising  con- 
spicuously in  the  right  tonsil,  and  one  in  the 
gum  of  the  upper  jaw,  all  of  which  were 
very  sore,  and  also  painful  under  pressure. 
We  now  applied  pressure  in  the  same  way  to 
these  cervical  and  submaxillary  tubercles  on 
the  side  of  the  neck  and  the  under-jaw, 
which  produced  the  same  kind  of  pain  in 
them,  which,  at  every  repetition  of  the  pres- 
sure, darted  violently  along  the  neck  and  un- 
der the  clavicle  into  the  upper  portion  of  the 
right  lung.  We  now  applied  pressure  to  the 
left  side  of  the  first  vertebra,  on  a  still  smaller 
tubercle,  and  she  screamed  again,  and  pointed 
her  finger  to  the  spot  the  pain  darted  to,  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
and  on  examination,  we  found  there  a  large 
submaxillary  tubercle,  and  on  applying  pres- 
sure to  this,  the  scream  was  again  repeated, 
and  she  at  the  same  time  applied  her  hand 
to  the  left  breast  or  mamma,  and  then  point- 
ed out  the  course  of  the  pain  from  the  tu- 
bercle along  the  neck  and  under  the  clavicle 
into  the  breast.  We  now  examined  it,  and 
found  it  every  where  literally  crammed  with 
tubercles  of  the  size  of  peas;  the  breast 
one-third  larger  than  the  right ;  color  of  the 
skin  natural.  The  right  breast  flaccid  every 
where,  and  neither  gland  nor  tubercle  to  be 
felt  in  it. 

The  small  tubercles  along  the  right 
side  of  the  other  cervicle  vertebra  were  sore 
or  tender,  and  pressure  on  the  upper  ones 
sent  darting  pains  into  the  right  side  of  the 
neck,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  lower  one 
into  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  checked  her 
breathing.  Pressure  applied  now  on  the 
sides  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
dorsal,  produced  pain  which  darted  into  the 
stomach ;  and  on  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  lumbar,  produced  the  most  severe 


spasmodic  pain,  and  darted  violently  into  the 
uterus.  Pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  other 
vertebrse  produced  no  pain  or  effect  what- 
ever. 

We  now  inquired  at  what  time  she  first  dis- 
covered tubercles  or  swellings  on  the  side  of 
her  neck  ?  She  answered,  about  the  first  of 
June,  or  the  first  of  July,  her  attention  was 
first  directed  to  one  on  the  side  of  her  face, 
in  front  of  the  ear,  that  was  very  sore,  and 
at  times  painful,  and  that  at  such  times  there 
was  "soreness  along  the  chords"  of  the 
neck,  but  "never  thought  of  examining 
there  for  tubercles."  We  now  told  her  she 
must  have  white  swellings  of  some  of  her 
joints  or  limbs,  besides  that  of  the  neck  and 
face,  when  she  presented  her  left  arm  per- 
manently flexed  into  an  obtuse  angle.  On  re- 
moving the  clothing  from  this  arm,  it  pre- 
sented a  white  swelling  of  the  elbow  joint 
and  arm.  The  swelling  of  the  arm  was* 
united  to  that  of  the  joint,  and  extended  more 
than  half  way  to  the  shoulder,  and  there  was 
plainly  felt  along  the  under  side  of  this 
swelling,  or  under  and  inner  side  of  the  arm, 
a  large  or  wide  ganglia  of  tubercles,  extend- 
ing from  the  elbow  six  or  seven  inches  above 
it.  These  tubercles  were  of  the  size  of 
peas,  near  the  elbow,  but  became  gradually 
smaller,  and  of  the  size  of  small  seeds  where 
they  were  lost  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
swelling. 

We  inquired  now  whether  she  had  any  other 
swellings  about  her,  when  she  answered, 
"  no,  that's  all,"  but  I  told  her  it  would  not 
do, — she  must  have  white  swellings  of  the 
limbs  and  joints  of  the  right  side,  as  well  as 
of  the  left ;  and  after  viewing  me  for  a  mo- 
ment with  an  expression  of  hesitancy,  she 
began  to  make  preparations  to  show  me  her 
right  leg.  It  was  swelled  from  the  ankle  to 
the  knee,  and  had  an  elastic  and  puffy  feel, 
and  I  plainly  felt  along  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  tibia,  small  tubercles  from  the  size  of 
small  seeds  to  that  of  a  small  pea.  She  now 
told  me  she  would  sbow  me  the  other  one. 
It  was  swelled,  and  in  all  respects  like  the 
right  leg. 

Diagnosis,  tubercula  of  the   uterus,  both 
legs,  left  arm,  left  breast,  heart,  stomach, 
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right  lung,  cavity  of  the  ear,  right  lobe  of 
cerebellum,  right  side  of  the  neck,  upper 
jaw  of  right  side,  and  right  tonsil. 

On  applying  the  stethescope  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  we  found  its  action  strong,  and  it 
appeared  to  strike  hard  against  the  ribs,  but 
its  sound  was  subdued  or  muffled,  and 
its  action  was  felt  and  heard  under  the  cla- 
vicle of  the  right  side,  very  nearly  as  plainly 
as  in  its  own  region ,  but  could  hear  it  very 
slightly  under  the  left  clavicle,  and  left  and 
right  side  of  the  back.  The  respiration  was 
natural  in  every  part  of  the  chest,  except  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  right  lung,  where  it 
was  very  slight,  and  at  times  inaudible. 
Diagnosis  by  stethescope  :  Hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  and  tubercuiated  upper  and  front 
portion  of  the  right  lung. 

We  now  inquired  into  the  history  of  this 
case,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

The  disease  commenced  about  three  years 
since,  when  she  was  living  in  Cincinnati, 
and  soon  after  an  attack  of  cholera,  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  chlorosis.  Her  catame- 
nia  commenced  when  she  was  fifteen,  but 
appeared  but  twice  during  that  year,  and  only 
two  or  three  times  a  year  since  that  time,  and 
then  only  from  the  influence  of  medicine,  up 
to  the  first  of  December,  1833,  when  she 
was  married. 

Previous  to  her  marriage,  they  had  been 
absent  eleven  weeks,  but  appeared  in  a  day 
or  two  after,  and  have  re-appeared  since  that 
time  oftener  than  before,  in  a  proportion  of 
about  two  to  one,  but  have  always  been  very 
slight  or  small  in  quantity.  About  three 
years  since,  a  discharge  commenced  from  the 
uterus  which  was  adhesive,  and  of  a  white 
or  milky  color,  and  after  few  months  be- 
came of  a  yellow  color,  with  cheesy  matter 
or  flocculi,  and  has  continued  to  this  time. 
Her  feet  and  ankles  .began  to  swell  about  six 
months  after  the  discharge  commenced,  and 
about  a  year  from  that  time,  her  legs  began 
to  swell  and  be  painful.  Her  back  became 
very  weak  soon  after  the  discharge  com- 
menced, and  has  continued  so  to  this  time, 
and  she  has  frequently  more  or  less  pain 
along  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  1833,  and  two  weeks  after 


her  marriage,  her  left  arm  began  to  swell  and 
be  painful,  and  in  the  first  part  of  June  last, 
her  left  breast  began  to  swell,  and  she  soon 
began  to  feel  darting  pains  in  it  at  intervals  of 
from  one  to  five  or  six  days,  which  still  con- 
tinue, and  are  gradually  becoming  more  fre- 
quent and  violent.  In  the  first  part  of  July 
last,  her  right  ear  began  to  swell,  was  very 
red,  and  soon  became  very  painful,  and  the 
pain  extended  through  the  cavity  of  the  ear 
into  the  right  and  middle  portion  of  the  head, 
and  in  three  days  the  swelling  of  the  ear  sub- 
sided and  left  a  tubercle  of  the  size  of  a  pea, 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  jaw,  near  the  ear ; 
but  the  pain  in  the  internal  ear  and  head  has 
continued  with  intervals  of  ease.  On  the  10th 
of  Nov.  last,  this  tubercle  began  to  enlarge, 
and  to  be  irritated  ;  and  the  external  cervicie 
and  submaxillary  tubercles  of  the  same  side 
began  to  increase  in  size,  and  to  be  painful, 
and  soon  after  the  throat,  with  the  gum  of 
the  upper-jaw  of  the  right  side  became  sore 
and  painful ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  with  the  lower  and 
upper-jaw,  began  to  swell,  and  with  the  ear 
and  right  side  of  the  head  became  very  pain- 
ful. Her  heart  began  to  beat  very  hard  about 
the  last  of  November,  and  this  strong  or  hard 
beating  continues.  On  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber she  began  to  cough  and  expectorate,  and 
this  cough  and  expectoration  continue. 

Her  stomach,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  in  the  uterus,  has  been  more  or 
less  disordered  with  first  mild  and  then 
acute  symptoms  of  dyspepsia :  bowels  con- 
fined. 

The  marasmus  has  been  slow  but  constant, 
and  is  now  much  advanced,  with  flaccidity  of 
the  muscles. 

The  disease,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  history 
of  this  case,  was  traced  with  great  accuracy 
to  the  different  organs  and  limbs.  It  was 
then  in  an  active  state,  in  consequence  of  a 
cold ;  for  when  we  repeated  the  examination, 
about  two  weeks  from  that  time,  after  the 
cold  had  subsided,  and  the  disease  had  con- 
sequently become  passive,  the  pain  produced 
by  pressure  did  not  dart  into  the  diseased  or- 
gans as  before. 

We  can,  therefore,  not  only  determine  the 
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character  of  the  disease  by  these  symptoms, 
which  are  constant  in  all  the  cases,  but  we 
can  determine  whether  it  is  in  its  active  or 
passive  state,  in  patients  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions, without  any  previous  knowledge  of 
them. 

When  the  disease  commences  in  one  organ 
or  limb,  it  is  frequently  propagated  to  the 
other  organs  or  limbs,  as  is  seen  in  this  and 
the  following  cases  : — 

Mrs.  T.  S.,  aged  31  years.  She  came  to 
see  us  August  14,  1836,  and  says  she  has 
been  out  of  health  about  five  years.  The  ex- 
amination in  her  case  was  commenced  as 
usual,  by  an  examination  of  the  spine,  and 
first  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra. 

Pressure  on  a  small  tubercle  of  the  right 
side  of  it  produced  severe  pain,  which  darted 
into  the  right  side  of  the  throat,  and  right 
side  of  the  head.  Pressure  on  the  right  side 
of  it  produced  pain,  which  darted  into  the 
left  side  of  her  throat.  Pressure  on  the  sides 
of  the  second  joint  also  produced  pain,  which 
darted  into  the  upper  and  front  part  of  the 
neck.  Pressure  on  the  2,  3,4,  and  5  dorsal, 
produced  severe  pain,  which  darted  into  the 
stomach.  Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
7,8,  and  9  produced  severe  pain  also,  which 
darted  into  the  region  of  the  liver.  Pressure 
on  the  3  and  4  lumbar  dorsal  was  painful. 
Pressure  on  the  other  cervical  dorsal  and  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  produced  no  pain  or  effect  what- 
ever. 

We  now  examined  the  line  of  glands  along 
the  neck,  and  under  the  jaws,  and  found 
them  very  much  enlarged,  and  told  her  that 
her  tonsils  and  palate  were  enlarged,  and 
that  she  had  the  dyspepsia,  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  and  leucorrhcea,  besides. 
swellings  of  some  of  her  limbs. 

She  said  that  was  right,  and  that  the  dis- 
ease commenced  in  the  uterus  five  years  be- 
fore, and  about  a  year  after  it  commenced  in 
her  liver,  and  in  a  few  months  after  that,  in 
her  stomach;  and  that  it  was  now  nearly 
three  months  since  her  ankles  and  legs  began 
to  swell.  It  is  now  a  year  since  her  cata- 
menia  disappeared,  and  they  have  not  since 
returned.  On  examining  her  throat,  found 
the  tonsils  and  palate  very  much  enlarged, 


and  the  tongue  one-third  larger  than  natural. 
The  tonsils  are  very  sensible  to  pressure,  and 
have,  with  the  palate  and  rest  of  the 
throat,  a  dark  red  color,  and  during  the  last 
few  weeks  the  act  of  deglutition,  or  of  swal- 
lowing solid  food,  has  been  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. She  has  had  more  or  less  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  her  head  with  dizziness,  during 
the  last  few  months.  She  is  also  very  pale, 
feeble,  and  emaciated. 

Mr.  W.,  merchant,  aged  28  years,  called 
upon  me  May  — ,  1836,  who  told  me  he 
had  been  out  of  health  a  number  of  years, 
and  had  been  growing  much  worse  during  the 
last  few  weeks. 

On  applying  pressure  to  the  2,  3,  and  4 
dorsal  it  produced  a  dull  pain  in  these  verte- 
bras. Pressure  on  the  right  side  of  the  spine, 
between  the  7  and  8  and  8  and  9  dorsal,  pro- 
duced the  same  kind  of  pain.  Pressure  on 
the  right  side,  between  the  12th  dorsal  and 
first  lumbar  vertebras,  produced  severe  pain, 
which  darted  into  the  region  of  the  right  kid- 
ney, showing  the  disease  in  an  active  state  in 
the  last  organ,  and  in  a  passive  state  in  the 
liver  and  stomach.  There  also  appeared  to 
be  a  swelling  along  the  right  side  of  the  spine , 
extending  from  the  9th  dorsal  to  the  5th  lum- 
bar vertebras,  which  had  a  puffy  or  elastic 
feel,  and  on  comparing  this  with  the  left  side 
of  the  spine,  this  swelling  and  puffiness  was 
very  conspicuous.  Diagnosis:  Tubercula 
of  the  liver,  stomach,  right  kidney,  and  spine. 

The  disease,  he  informed  me,  commenced 
in  the  liver  about  three  years  before,  and  that 
it  was  about  a  year  since  it  commenced  in 
his  stomach,  and  three  weeks  since  it  extend- 
ed to  his  kindey,  and  gave  him  the  most  se- 
rious alarm  for  his  safety.  He  has,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  consulted  and  employed  a 
number  of  physcians  in  this  case,  and  rigidly 
followed  their  prescriptions,  and  yet  the  dis- 
ease in  the  liver  continued  to  grow  worse — 
was  extended  to  the  stomach,  and  has  now 
extended  to  the  right  kidney,  and  right  side 
of  the  spine. 

These  symptoms  point  to  the  disease  in 
every  other  part  of  the  system  that  may  be  tub- 
erculated,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  as  in 
these  cases  without  any  regard  to  the  classifi- 
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cation  of  nosologists,  or  the  pedantic  theories 
of  the  schools. 

They  are  the  natural  and  scientific  symp- 
toms of*  the  disease  in  its  active  and  passive 
state  in  the  organs — they  are  produced  hy 
natural  causes,  and  are  very  plain,  invariable, 
and  easily  understood. 

When  the  disease  has  commenced  in  one 
organ  or  limb,  it  is  frequently  propagated 
from  that  to  another  organ  or  limb,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  J.  P — cases  in  which  it  is  propa- 
gated from  the  tonsils  and  uvula  to  the  lungs, 
and  from  the  stomach,  to  the  lungs,  and  from 
the  liver  to  the  stomach,  and  from  the  uterus 
to  the  ankles,  legs,  and  stomach,  are  very 
common 


In  examining  patients  with  chronic  dis- 
eases, it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  dis- 
ease is  sometimes  in  an  active,  but  most  com- 
monly in  a  passive  state.  If  the  disease  were 
constantly  in  an  active  state,  patients  would 
die  with  it  in  a  few  weeks,  like  those  with 
acute  diseases,  instead  of  living  as  they  do 
months,  and  sometimes  years.  We  can  al- 
ways tell,  in  an  instant,  whether  it  is  in  an 
active  or  passive  state,  in  the  organs,  by 
pressure  in  the  proper  places  on  the  spine. 
If  the  disease  is  active,  the  pain  produced  by 
the  pressure  will  dart  into  the  diseased  organ 
with  a  violence  proportioned  to  the  intensity 
of  the  disease,  but  if  it  is  in  a  passive  state, 
pressure   produces  pain  in  the  spine  only 


Cervical  i  ertebrae. 


Dorsal  vertebra?. 


Lumbar  vertebra?. 


O*  coccyx. 


Press  here  to  find 
symptoms  of  tuber- 
cula  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  tongue. 


Here  to  find  them  of 
the  arms. 

Here  to  find  them 
of  the  lungs,  and 
heart. 

Here  to  find  them 
of  the  stomach  and 
large  intestines. 


Here  to  find  them  of 
the  liver. 

Here  to  find  them  of 
the  small  intestines. 

Here  to  find  them  of 
the  kidneys. 

Here  to  find  them  of 
the  uterus. 

And  here  to  find 
them  of  the  genitaf 
organs. 


In  distinguishing  the  disease,  and  in  tracing 
it  in  the  different  organs  and  limbs,  we  com- 
menced and  pursued  the  examinations  as  de- 
tailed in  the  cases  appended  to  this  work  as 
we  commonly  do,  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  them.  Any  person  of  common 
education  and  capacity  may  easily  distinguish 
the  disease  in  the  same  way,  in  any  of  the 
organs  or  limbs. 


which  does  not  dart  into  the  diseased  organ 
as  in  its  active  state,  but  is  more  or  less 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

In  many  cases  of  the  disease  affecting  the 
different  organs,  pain  more  or  less  severe  is 
felt  along  the  vertebrae,  when  none  is  felt 
in  the  diseased  organ.  We  frequently  find 
the  same  phenomenon  in  disease  of  the  hip 
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joint,  where  the  pain  is  in  the  knee  instead  of 
the  hip. 

Patients  consequently  refer  the  disease  to 
the  place  where  the  pain  is  felt,  and  some 
physcians  who  have  no  more  knowledge 
than  they,  agree  with  them,  and  apply  their 
remedies  to  the  same  place.  Large  blisters 
have  been  applied  to  the  knee,  and  cupping, 
blistering,  setons,  issues  and  the  moxa  to  the 
spine  in  such  cases  without  mercy  during 
many  months,  and  an  enormous  amount  of 
suffering  has  been  frequently  inflicted  in  this 
way  with  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  patient. 

These  symptoms  are  magnetic,  for  when 
we  press  on  the  ganglions  of  spinal  nerves, 
in  the  active  state  of  the  disease,  and  the  pain 
produced  by  pressure  darts  into  the  diseased 
organ,  a  force  passes  into  the  organs,  and 
consequently  produces  pain  in  it,  and  that 
force  is  magnetic. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Recent  European  discoveries  in  Tubercular 
Disease. 

In  the  preceding  article,  the  editor  has  pre- 
sented three  cases  out  of  many  thousands 
that  have  occurred  in  his  own  practice  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  to  illustrate  the  symp- 
toms of  tubercular  disease,  upon  which  his 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment  has  been  founded. 
If  those  symptoms  and  that  treatment  have 
remained,  for  so  long  a  period,  comparatively 
unknown  to,  and  unacknowledged  by  the 
profession  in  general,  it  is  to  their  prejudices 
and  their  attachment  to  the  old  visionary 
theories  and  practice  of  the  schools,  that 
the  consequences  must  be  charged;  for  he 
has  published  more  than  fifteen  thousand  co- 
pies of  several  works  which  he  has  written 
upon  the  subject,  and  transmitted  them  far 
and  near. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  profession,  to  state,  that  their  intelli- 
gence and  candor  have  already,  within  a  few 
years  past,  cleared  away  much  of  the  dense 
mass  of  bigotry  and  hostility  which  surround- 
ed them,  and  opened  a  fertile  field  of  exten- 
sive usefulness.  To  those  enlightened  and 
liberal  coadjutors,  scarcely  less  than  to  the 
editor  himself,   it  must  afford  a  high  and 


cheering  satisfaction,  to  see  exhibited,  to  the 
whole  medical  world,  so  triumphant  a  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  their  theory  and 
practice,  as  is  obtained  from  the  recent  disco- 
veries of  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  and  anatomists  of  Europe.  And 
first  for  the  direct  connection  which  we  have 
claimed  between  the  posterior  spinal  nerves 
and  the  organs,  we  extract  the  following  no- 
tice from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet 
[anatomy  of  the  ganglionic  nerves.] 
The  researches  of  Volkmann  and  Bidder 
have  confirmed— what,  indeed,  the  march  of 
science  had  previously  caused  to  be  little 
doubted  by  physiologists — that  the  ganglionic 
or  sympatheticis  not  a  mere  offset  from  the  ce- 
rebrospinal nervous  system,  but  an  indepen- 
dent system  of  itself.  The  above  anatomists 
have,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  verified  a 
great  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
nervous  fibrillge  in  the  two  systems.  The 
fibrillce  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  by 
being  paler,  thinner,  and  containing  less  gra- 
nular matter.  Collected  in  bundles  they  have 
a  greyish-yellow  tinge.  Where  they  com- 
municate with  the  spinal  nerves,  the  fibrils  of 
each  system  of  nerves  may  be  distinctly  tra- 
ced by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Those  of 
the  sympathetic  system  are  seen  not  only  to 
penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
but  to  spread  themselves  around  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  latter,  where,  by  a  careful  mea- 
surement, the  greater  number  are  found  to  be 
distributed.  If  the  sympathetic  nerves  origi- 
nated from  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  say  Volk- 
mann and  Bidder,  we  ought  to  find  fibrils 
belonging  to  them  in  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.  Now,  if  ihese  roots  be  examined, 
scarcely  one  sympathetic  among  fifty  medulary 
fibrils  will  be  found;  though  they  ought  in 
such  a  case  to  be  met  with  there  in  greatest 
number.  The  sympathetic  nerves  in  reality  ori- 
ginal e  in  the  ganglia ;  but  not  only  in  the  gan- 
glia of  the  sympathetic  cord,  but  those  also 
on  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
These  latter  ganglia  especially  give  origin  to 
the  sympathetic  filaments  destined  to  unite 
with  the  posterior  ramifications  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  a  fact  which  gives  probability  to  the 
hypothesis  of  Weber  respecting  the  use  of  the 
spinal  ganglia.— Froriep's  Notizen,  xxxi.,  20. 

Now,  we  many  years  since  discovered,  with 
the  magnetic  symptoms,  (by  which  tubercu- 
lar disease  is  distinguished  in  little  children, 
with  the  same  certainty  as  in  adults,)  a  di- 
rect connection  between  the  posterior  spinal 
nerves,  and  the  ganglionic  or  sympathetic 
system  of  nerves,  connected  with  the  organs, 
which  connection,  has  been  constantly  denied 
by  the  advocates  of  the  ridiculous  notion  of 
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referring  tubercular  disease  of  the  organs,  to 
" spinal  disease,"  "spinal  irritation"  "ner- 
vous affections  of  the  spine,"  "  spinal  neu- 
ralgia," &c,  with  all  their  horribly  torturing 
appliances.  We  also  traced  this  connection 
with  clairvoyants,  and  Volkmann  and  Bidder 
have  now  traced  it  with  the  microscope,  and 
as  this  connection  is  now  confirmed  by  foreign 
authority,  it  will  be  taught  in  our  medical 
colleges,  in  connection  with  the  magnetic 
symptoms,  as  soon  as  the  conceited  profes- 
sors of  these  schools  can  be  replaced  by  men 
who  have  talents  and  industry  to  keep  pace 
with  the  improvements  in  our  profession. 
The  quackery  which  these  professors  have 
practised  and  disseminated  in  their  lectures, 
and  the  amount  of  suffering  they  have  in- 
flicted upon  their  patients,  while  they  were 
literally  groaning  under  the  weight  of  their 
knowledge  of  "  spinal  disease" — "spinal 
irritation" — "  nervous  affections  of  the 
spine" — "  spinal  neuralgia,"  &c,  which  it 
is  now  seen  were  never  favored  with  a  real 
existence,  is  absolutely  appalling ;  yet  they 
have  the  vanity  to  establish  rules  of  prac- 
tice, and  the  barefaced  effrontery  to  denounce 
every  physician  who  varies  from  them. 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  which  we  have 
so  long  maintained  on  this  continent,  of  the 
general  prevalence  of  tubercular  disease  in 
the  organs  and  limbs,  against  the  combined 
influence  of  the  professors  of  our  colleges,  we 
present  the  following  abstract  of  the  second 
lecture  of  M.  Lugol  of  Paris,  on  Scrofula. 

Tubercles  in  particular  Organs. — The  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  subject  belongs 
rather  to  Pathological  Anatomy.  The  diag- 
nosis of  tubercles  in  particular  organs,  is  very 
difficult  at  least  in  the  first  period  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

When  tubercles  exist  in  the  sub-cutaneous 
regions,  the  mere  local  examination  of  the 
part  at  once  enables  us  to  convince  ourselves 
of  their  presence,  although,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  these  morbid  productions  devel- 
ope  themselves  gradually  without  pain,  and 
without  swelling  of  the  surrounding  parts,  in 
a  word  without  giving  rise  to  any  perceptible 
phenomena. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider,  that  sub-cu- 
taneous tubercles  only  become  manifest  du- 
ring the  first  stages  of  their  existence,  because 
they  are  external,  we  can  easily  understand 
how  it  is,  that  in  the  mediastinum  and  the  pa- 
renchymatous organs,  this  source  of  diagno- 


sis being  closed,  it  should  be,  always  difficult, 
and  often  impossible  to  recognize  their  pre- 
sence. 

Tubercles  may  exist  in  parenchymatous 
organs,  may  even  partly  annihilate  them  with- 
out their  existence  being  revealed  by  any  external 
symptoms;  or  if  they  are  discovered  it  is  at  an 
advanced  period  of  their  existence,  when  they 
have  so  far  progressed  that  treatment  is  no 
longer  of  any  avail.  In  such  cases  it  can 
scaice  be  said  that  the  mal.:dy  has  been 
recognized  during  life;  they  belong  in  reality 
to  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Our  want  of  success  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
means  of  diagnosticating  tubercles,  proves  that 
those  means  are  inadequate,  that  we  follow  an 
erroneous  course  in  our  investigations,  and  that 
we  must  resort  to  new  modes  if  we  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

When  pulmonary  tubercles  are  suspected, 
we  resort  to  auscultation  and  percussion,  but 
in  many  cases  these  fail  us,  even  when  nu- 
merous tubercles  are  disseminated  through 
the  lungs,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  many 
physicians,  after  having  greatly  exaggerated 
the  value  of  the  stethoscopie  signs,  now  de- 
clare them  of  little  value,  at  least  during  the 
first  stages  of  the  disease.  There  is  here 
another  mode  to  which  we  may  resort,  induc- 
tion ;  for  instance,  a  patient  complains  for 
some  time  of  slight  pain  and  uneasiness  in 
the  thoracic  cavity,  we  resort  to  auscultation 
and  percussion,  the  resonance  of  the  thorax  is 
every  where  normal,  pulmonary  expansion 
free  and  easy,  respiration  perfectly  natural,  and 
guided  by  these  data  the  physician  declares 
that  there  are  no  tubercles  in  the  lungs.  But 
he  is  dece-ved,  the  method  of  investigation 
which  he  has  followed  has  been  inefficient. 
If  we  consider  that  the  patient  is  born  of  tu- 
berculous parents,  that  he  has  lost  brothers  or 
sisters  from  phthisis,  or  that  they  are  suffering 
from  cervical  tubercles,  white  swelling  or 
other  scrofulous  affections,  that  his  health  is 
delicate,  his  growth  has  been  deficient,  in  a 
word,  if  we  consult  with  care  antecedents  and 
coincidences,  we  hall  acquire  the  conviction 
that  his  lungs  contain  tubercles,  although 
auscultation  is  powerless  to  demonstrate  their 
presence. 

One  of  two  things  happens,  either  auscul- 
tation agrees  with  the  data  furnished  by  in- 
duction, then  it  affords  a  valuable  concurrent 
testimony,  or  it  disagrees,  and  then  I  think  we 
should  follow  induction  as  less  likely  to  de- 
ceive us.  Especially  would  I  rely  on  the 
evidence  of  hereditary  taint 

Tubercles  in  th"  Brain.— Out  of  four  cases, 
in  which  tubercles  were  found  in  the  brain 
after  death,  there  were  two  in  which  symp- 
toms were  noted  which  might  be  referred  to 
their  presence,  but  in  the  oiher  two,  though 
the  lesions  were  more  serious,  no  signs  re- 
vealed the  tuberculous  disease.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  the  left  hemisphere  had  nearly 
disappeared,  being  replaced  by  a  cyst  filled 
with  tuberculous  matter.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  brain  should  undergo  such  extensive 
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alterations  without  any  external  symptoms,  in- 
forming us  of  the  gravity  of  the  lesions  which 
had  taken  place  in  its  substance. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercles  in  the  cerebellum,  in  most 
cases  indeed  their  existence  is  not  even  sus- 
pected. M.  Lugol  has  met  with  several  in- 
stances in  which  tubercles  as  large  as  a 
walnut  or  a  horse  chesnut,  have  been  found  in 
the  cerebellum,  in  subjects  who  presented 
during  life  no  indication  of  encephalic  dis- 
ease. One  of  the  cases  he  relates  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  is  interesting  in  a  physiolo- 
gical point  of  view.  A  young  girl,  though  17 
years  old,  presented  no  indications  of  puberty, 
the  breasts  and  genitals  were  completely  ru- 
dimentary. The  head  was  always  thrown 
backward,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  the 
will  that  it  could  be  brought  forward. 

M.  Lugol  has  seen  tubercles  in  the  tuber 
annulare,  (pons  varolii,  I,  fig.  4)  without  any 
symptoms. 

Tubercles  in  the  Lungs. — In  the  lungs,  tu- 
bercles are  so  commonly  met  with,  that  M. 
Lugol  believes  it  to  be  a  rule  having  very  few 
exceptions,  that  they  always  co-exist  in  that 
organ  with  other  scrofulous  disease,  if  the 
patient  have  attained  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
They  may  appear  very  early  in  life,  and  ob- 
stinate cough  in  children  sometimes  depends 
on  their  presence.  The  period  of  life  at 
which  they  are  most  commonly  developed  is 
the  few  years  after  puberty.  At  this  period 
we  too  often  observe  in  scrofulous  patients 
the  terrible  array  of  symptoms  which  charac- 
terize phthisis. 

Puberty  then  is  the  time  at  which  tubercles 
in  the  lungs  most  commonly  appear,  and  this 
is  a  rule  so  general,  that  in  the  only  three 
cases  in  which  M.  Lugol  recollects  having 
assured  himself  of  the  absence  of  tubercles 
from  the  lungs  of  scrofulous  patients  of  adult 
age,  the  organic  signs  by  which  puberty  is 
commonly  manifested  were  entirely  absent. 
Scrofulous  patients,  however,  occasionally 
advance  in  years,  without  any  maniiestations 
of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  it  happens 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  that  at  that  period 
the  symptoms  of  scrofula  gradually  diminish, 
and  finally  disappear  entirely — but  the  pre- 
disposition still  exists  and  the  malady  may 
return  sooner  or  later.  Sometimes  the  inva- 
sion of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is  suMen,  and 
their  generation  progresses  with  frightful  ra- 
pidity. This  form  of  phthisis  is  rapidly  fatal. 
This  may  be  assimilated  to  what  occurs  in 
the  cervical  region. 

Tubercles  in  the  lungs  follow  precisely  the 
same  course  as  elsewhere.  At  first  disseminated 
in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  they  gradually  con- 
verge as  they  increase  in  size,  and  uniting, 
form  tuberculous  masses.  These  when  they 
soften  and  are  evacuated,  leave  behind  them 
tuberculous  caverns,  which  are  cavities  in  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  the  walls  of  which  are 
formed  by  pulmonary  structure  or  by  what 
remains  of  the  tuberculous  matter.  When  a 
tuberculous  mass  empties  itself  into  the  bron- 
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chius,  and  is  rejected  by  expectoration  it  con- 
stitutes a  vomica.  It  is  just  possible  that  one 
of  these  caverns  may  heal,  but  even  if  they 
do,  other  tubercles  remain,  or  if  not,  the  pre- 
disposition to  generate  tubercle  still  remains, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  patient  will 
eventually  fall  a  victim  to  the  disease. — 
These  cavities  become  the  seat  of  a  more  or 
less  abundant  tuberculous  suppuration,  this  is 
of  course  absent  till  the  tubercle  has  made  its 
way  into  the  bronchius.  We  shall  here  only 
allude  to  the  existence  of  a  trachael,  pleural 
or  costal  fistula,  the  history  of  these  does  not 
belong  to  our  present  subject. 

On  examining  the  lungs  of  a  patient  who 
has  died  with  tubercles,  we  are  often  tempted 
to  ask  ourselves,  why  did  not  this  patient,  in 
whom  so  large  a  portion  of  the  lungs  is  des- 
troyed, and  what  remains  is  so  compressed 
and  condensed  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
receiving  air,  die  of  asphyxia  1  It  is  evident 
that  they  cannot  be  said  to  breathe  by  the 
lungs,  for  a  long  period  before  they  die  ;  now 
in  such  cases,  which  of  the  organs  takes  the 
place  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  1  M.  Lugol 
had  no  facts  which  authorize  him  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  this  difficult  question.  The 
presence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  may  coin- 
cide with  an  otherwise  healthy  state  of  the 
organs;  indeed  M.  Lugol  questions  whether 
the  lungs  may  not  be  healthy  even  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  results  that 
pulmonary  tubercle  is  in  fact  but  tuberculous 
scrofula.  This  is  the  position  which  the  dis- 
ease ought  to  occupy,  and  pathologists  would 
never,  in  all  probability  have  attributed  phthi- 
sis to  inflammation  if  they  had  studied  it  as 
what  it  is,  a  manifestation  of  scrofula. 

Nor  would  thousands  have  been  hurried 
into  their  graves,  as  they  have  been  every 
year  with  rail-road  speed,  if  phthisis  or  con- 
sumption, had  not  been  treated  as  inflamma- 
tions, by  bleeding,  antimonials,  cathartics, 
blisters,  &c.  &c.  Hundreds  of  these,  would 
have  been  saved  every  year,  by  nature  alone, 
from  the  change  of  seasons,  who  are  now 
mouldering  in  their  graves,  the  victims  of  the 
scientific  quackery  of  the  schools. 

Tubercles  in  the  Liver,  Kidneys,  Ovaria,  and 
Testes — The  liver  is  often  found  to  have  un- 
dergone the  fatty  degeneration  in  scrofulous 
patients,  but  it  is  not  often  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cles. They  are  rare  in  the  biliary  ducts, 
though  M.  Lugol  has  seen  one  the  size  of  a 
large  waJnut  in  the  cystic  duct.  They  are 
more  common  in  the  spleen  than  in  the  liver, 
and  when  they  co-exist  in  these  two  organs, 
those  in  the  spleen  are  most  advanced.  M. 
Lugol  has  never  seen  tubercle  in  the  pan- 
creas. In  the  kidneys  tubercle  is  common,  it 
invades  both  the  cortical  and  the  tubular  por- 
tions, and  sometimes  acquires  the  size  of  a 
walnut.    There  are  seldom  more  than  three 
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or  four.  M.  Lugol  has  seen  tubercle  in  the 
ureters.  He  has  only  once  seen  it  in  the  ova- 
ries, when  it  co-existed  with  tubercle  of  the 
folds  of  the  mesentery,  the  cerebellum  and 
the  lungs.  Tubercles  in  the  testes  are  not 
uncommon. 

Tubercles  in  the  Muscles,  Bones,  and  Blood 
Vessels. — Tubercles  may  be  generated  in  the 
muscular  as  in  other  tissues.  M.  Lugol  has 
however  only  seen  it  in  the  psoa",  in  that 
case,  the  tubercle  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
muscle.  There  was  no  lesion  of  the  bones 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  tuberculous  matter 
had  evidently  been  generated  there. 

More  than  twelve  years  ago,  M.  Lugol  sa- 
tisfactorily demonstrated  the  existence  of  tu- 
bercles in  the  bones,  developed  in  the  osseous 
tissue  and  increasing  as  tubercle  does  else- 
where at  the  expense  of  the  tissue  in  which  it 
is  developed.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
centre  of  bones  surrounded  by  healthy  osseous 
structure.  Tubercles  are  often  developed 
around  large  blood  vessels,  but  that  dropsical 
effusions  so  common  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
depended  on  the  pressure  of  these  tumors 
upon  the  vessels,  M.  Lugol  has  not  been  able 
to  convince  himself.  He  has  never  known 
one  of  these  tuberculous  tumors  penetrate  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  around  which  it  was  deve- 
loped. 

Tubercles  in  the  Blood. — M.  Lugol  has  iound 
tubercles  swimming  in  the  blood  of  the  iliac 
veins  at  the  origin  of  the  vena  cava.  It  was 
impossible  to  admit  that  the  tubercles  had 
originated  externally  to  the  vessel.  They 
were  of  an  ovoid  form,  ten  in  number. 

Having  now  studied  tubercle  in  the  differ- 
ent organs,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 

The  Formation  of  Tubercles. — Pathologists 
are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  this  subject, 
some  believe  tubercles  the  product  of  inflam- 
mation, others  a  product  or  an  alteration  of 
secretion,  others  again  a  degeneration  ol  the 
normal  tissues.  M.  Lugol  regards  tubercles 
as  parasitical  organs  generated  in  the  economy 
with  an  organization  which  enables  them  to 
increase  by  intusseption,  so  thai  their  pro- 
gressive developement  is  explained  by  their 
anatomical  structure.  Tubercles  are  not  the 
normal  tissue  degenerated,  else  during  their 
first  stage  we  should  be  able  to  recognize  the 
tissue  which  is  undergoing  the  morbid  change, 
but  this  is  not  so,  wherever  generated,  tuber- 
cle is  in  every  thing  but  form,  the  same ;  the 
organ  in  which  it  is  developed  never  modi- 
fies its  nature. 

M.  Lugol,  however,  I  may  say  with  great 
deference  to  his  opinion,  is  mistaken  in  the 
true  character  of  tubercles.  They  are,  as  I 
have  found  them  by  numerous  dissections, 
diseased  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  new  symp- 
toms I  have  introduced  to  distinguish  this 
disease,  and  which  depend  entirely  on  the 
motive  power  of  the  system,  demonstrate  this 
fact  in  the  clearest  manner. 


As  to  the  doctrine  which  attributes  tuber- 
cles to  inflammation,  it  deserves  a  more  de- 
tailed notice. 

Inflammation  is  a  peculiar  and  complex 
state,  having  some  symptoms  which  are  inhe- 
rent in  its  nature  and  essential,  and  others 
which  vary  according  to  its  particular  loca- 
tion. Now  the  products  of  inflammation  dif- 
fer in  different  organs  and  tissues.  The  liver 
does  not  suppurate  as  the  lungs  do,  nor  the 
serous  as  the  mucous  tissues.  Tubercles  on 
the  contrary,  are  as  we  have  said  always 
identical,  never  varying,  whatever  organ  they 
may  attack.  The  generation  of  tubercles 
has  been  most  studied  in  the  lungs,  let  us  ex- 
amine it  there  in  reference  to  inflammation 
as  its  cause.  Pneumonia  is  a  common  dis- 
ease, so  common  that  did  there  really  exist 
any  connexion  between  it  as  a  cause,  and  the 
generation  of  tubercles  as  an  effect,  that  con- 
nexion would  assuredly  be  discovered.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  Nay  more,  the  labors  of 
Bayle  and  other  pathologists  prove  that  pneu- 
monia has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
generation  of  tubercles.  Bayle  examined  the 
bodies  of  numerous  patients  dying  with  pneu- 
monia; he  found  the  lungs  hepaticised,  carni- 
fied,  but  never  tuberculous.  Again,  epidemic 
pneumonias  are  by  no  means  uncommon^ 
and  where  they  have  prevailed,  a  great  mass 
of  the  population  ought  to  be  affected  with 
tubercles,  yet  this  has  never  been  noted  as  a 
consequence  of  epidemic  pneumonias  by  any 
of  the  authors  who  have  left  us  descriptions 
of  them. 

M.  Lugol  hesitates  to  allow  pneumonia  any 
influence  even  in  augmenting  the  secretion  of 
tubercle,  his  facts  however,  do  not  authorize 
him  in  pronouncing  a  positive  opinion.  He 
thinks  that  many  pathologists  have  attributed 
pulmonary  tubercle  to  inflammation,  who 
never  would  have  thought  of  adopting  such 
an  etiology,  for  asy  other  form  of  tubercle,  as 
tubercle  in  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  mesentery, 
&c. — Med.  Gaz. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  M.  Lu- 
gol's  fourth  lecture  on  the  formation  of  tuber- 
cles in  internal  organs : 

"  The  numerous  checks  and  repeated  decep- 
tions to  which  physicians  are  daily  exposed  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculous 
diseases,  do  they  not  prove  that  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  inquiry  and  pursue 
some  other  which  is  less  fallible  %  You  all  know 
that  auscultation  and  percussion  are  useless 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  tubercles  — 
Both  alike  insufficient  to  announce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mischief,  they  are  super- 
fluous at  the  very  time  that  they  become 
capable  of  indicating  the  presence  of  tuber- 
cles ;  for  then  these  are  discoverable  by  other 
means,  and  alas!  are  too  far  advanced  in 
their  development  to  warrant  our  hopes  of  ar- 
resting their  progress— at  least  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases.  I  will  even  go  a  step  farther, 
and  say  that  the  unlimited  confidence  placed 
by  the  greater  number  of  practitioners  of  the 
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present  day  in  auscultation  and  percussion, 
has  had  the  effect  of  too  often  inspiring  &  fatal 
security  in  many  tuberculous  diseases,  which 
are  thereby  allowed  to  advance  in  their  pro- 
gress, until  this  is  revealed  by  physical  phe- 
nomena at  a  period  when  remedial  measures 
have  but  little  chance  of  effecting  any  good. 
But  what  are  the  means,  you  will  say  to 
me,  that  are  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 
auscultation  and  percussion  1  I  answer,  gen- 
tlemen, induction.  Examine  by  these  boasted 
methods  this  patient,  and  tell  me  what  results 
you  obtain.  Negative  results  you  will  reply. 
And  yet  I  maintain  that  he  is  tuberculous ; 
for  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  brothers, 
have  all  died  of  tuberculous  disease;  and  he 
himself  is  affected  with  it  in  his  chest  at  the 
present  moment.  Believe  me,  this  plan  is 
much  less  deceptive  than  the  other  one.  I 
tell  you,  the  inductive  method  cannot  mislead 
you";  for  nature  is  invariable  in  its  causes  as 
in  its  effects;  and  the  external  signs  of  tuber- 
culous scrofula  must  give  you  assurance  that 
similar  morbid  productions  exist  in  internal 
organs,  especially  in  the  lungs. 

M-  Lugol  is  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  method ;  for  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  all  the  external  signs  of 
.tuberculous  disease,  without  tuberculization 
of  the  lungs,  and  this  fact  is  disclosed  by  the 
absence  of  the  magnetic  symptoms,  while 
their  presence  gives  the  first  notice  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs 
even  before  the  cough  commences. 

"  It  is  by  viewing  the  question  from  this 
elevated  point  of  view,  by  studying  it  in  all 
its  ensemble,  that  you  will  be  best  enabled  to 
comprehend  it  in  its  details ;  and  these  can- 
not be  understood  by  the  special  methods  of 
examination  which  have  been  so  much  re- 
commended of  late  years. 

The  tuberculization  of  internal  organs  ex- 
hibits in  its  development  the  same  phenomena 
as  tubercles  which  are  outwardly  situated — 
there  is  no  pain  and  nothing  of  mechanical 
derangements. 

The  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs  is 
so  frequent,  that  I  must  admit  that  they  are 
present  in  all  scrofulous  persons.  You  know 
that  all,  or  almost  all  patients,  who  have  pul- 
monary tubercles,  are,  or  have  been  at  some 
time,  affected  with  tubercles  in  the  neck ;  the 
majority  have  had  during  infancy  this  exter- 
nal sign  of  scrofula  ;  while  others  have  had  it 
at  a  later  period  of  life.  I  believe  that  pulmo- 
nary tubercles  frequently  exist  in  early  youth, 
but  it  is  frequently  about  the  age  of  puberty 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  developed.  Puberty  in 
truth  seems  to  have  a  fatal  specific  influence 
in  promoting  their  development ;  and  in  our 
wards  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  case 
which  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion.  A  scro- 
fulous patient,  who,  although  22  years  of  age, 
exhibited  none  of  the  usual  characters  of  mar- 
riageableness, has  just  died,  and  in  him  no 
tubercles  were  found  in  the  lungs. 


To  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  Jan.  25 
1842.  Dr.  Williams,  President,  in  the  Chair,  the 
following  facts  concerning  Tubercles  of  the  Brain  in 
children,  with  a  Tabular  View  of  30  cases  of  the  af- 
fection, was  communicated  by  Dr.  T.  H   BURGESS. 

An  analysis  of  30  cases  of  tubercle  of  the 
brain  is  laid  before  the  society  by  the  author, 
preparatory  to  a  more  extended  communica- 
tion on  this  subject,  which  he  promises  to 
afford. 

After  noticing  the  importance  of  extended 
post-mortem  researches,  with  a  view,  to  the 
pathology  of  the  brain,  so  as  to  comprehend 
lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  he  concludes 
with  some  general  remarks  on  his  Tabular 
View.  In  his  30  cases,  the  ages  he  observes, 
varied  between  19  months  and  12  years. 

With  respect  to  sex,  14  were  boys,  16  girls. 

In  four  cases,  no  cerebral  symptoms  existed 
during  life ;  in  two,  only  periodical  head-ache  : 
in  two,  deafness  and  purulent  discharge  from 
the  ear.  In  the  remaining  cases,  head-ache, 
vomiting,  amaurosis,  convulsions,  weakening 
of  intellect,  were  observable ;  the  duration  of 
this  chronic  state  varying  from  one  month  to 
three  years. 

Nine  died  with  acute  hydrocephalic  symp- 
toms, a  few  with  symptoms  of  softening,  the 
rest  of  consumption,  small-pox,  &c. 

The  number,  volume,  and  site  of  the  tuber- 
culous masses,  varied  considerably  in  different 
cases. 

A  discussion  took  place,  relating  chiefly  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  pathology  of  tubercles 
in  the  brain  was  known  in  England ;  Dr.  Ad- 
dison, parti  clularly,  stating  that  he  believed 
the  disease  was  so  familiar  to  practitioners, 
that  in  many  obscure  chronic  affections  of  the 
brain  it  was  almost  confidently  expected  that 
tubercles  would  be  found  either  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  or  in  its  membranes. 


These  are  all  cases  of  children.  The  dis- 
ease in  the  brain  is  besides  very  common  in 
adults,  as  we  always  have  cases  of  it  on 
hand,  which  yield  to  the  influence  of  the 
magnetic  remedies,  as  it  does  when  affecting 
other  organs.  Very  little,  however,  is 
known  of  the  pathology  of  tubercles  in  the 
brain  in  this  country.  There  are  even  pro- 
fessors of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic 
in  our  Medical  Colleges,  who  have  often  ex- 
posed their  ignorance  by  denying  the  exis- 
tence of  tubercular  disease  of  the  brain, 
"  except  in  extremely  rare  cases." 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  Sequel  of  Homreopathy. 
Professor  Hahnemann  divested  him- 
self of  the  shackles  which  bound  him  to 
the  old  visionary  theories  and  routine  practice 
of  the  schools,  and  undertook  to  effect  a  most 
important  object  by  the  most  extraordinary 
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means.  His  object  was  a  revolution  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic.  This  he 
avowed ;  and  he  supported  its  necessity  and 
importance  with  great  ability ;  but  the  means 
by  which  he  intended  to  effect  it,  like  the 
general  who  contemplates  storming  an  ene- 
my's camp,  he  kept  a  profound  secret.  His 
enemies  in  the  distance,  as  well  as  his  most 
obsequious  proselytes,  were  equally  in  the 
dark,  and  while  the  first  were  amused,  the 
latter  were  astonished  at  the  novelty  and 
profundity  of  his  pretended  expedients  to 
demolish  "  the  old  allceopathy  castles  in  the 
air."  He  had  too  much  good  sense  to  think 
for  a  moment,  of  attacking  these  aerial  for- 
tresses with  "  gross  inanimate  matter,"  after 
he  had  seen  in  the  clairvoyant  or  somnicient 
state,  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  "  spiritual, 
self-moved,  vital  dynamic  power,  which 
moves  our  systems,  and  preserves  them  in 
harmonious  order." 

Besides  this  knowledge  of  the  moving 
power  of  the  human  system,  that  of  the 
identity  of  the  magnetic  or  spiritual  forces  of 
nature  with  the  powers  of  medicine,  was  one 
of  those  discoveries  which  he  considered  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  intelligence  and  candor 
of  the  age  to  be  entrusted  to  the  rude  resist- 
ance of  established  prejudices ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  imitation  of  the  wise  examples  of 
antiquity,  he  cautiously  veiled  it,  under  the 
specious  garb  of  the  magical  effects  of  infi- 
nitesimal doses  of  medicines,  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  its  advantages  through  this, 
to  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  period. 

The  following  are  the  corollaries  on  which 
he  founds  his  theory,  and  practice  ;  his  other 
corollaries  being  chiefly  intended  to  veil  his 
discovery  in  its  application  to  practice,  by 
the  gratification  of  the  marvellous  propensi- 
ties of  his  readers ;  and  while  he  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  action  of  the  magnetic  or  spiritual 
forces,  which  he  condenses  in  his  homoeo- 
pathic doses,  for  the  success  of  his  system. 
Prelude. 
"  To  presume  that  disease  (non  chirugi- 
cal)  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  something,  re- 
siding in  man,  is  a  conceit,  which  has  ren- 
dered allceopathy  so  pernicious." 

Corollaries. 

1.  "  During  health,  the  system  is  animated 
by  a  spiritual,  self-moved,  vital  power,  which 


preserves  it  in  harmonious  order,"  That  is, 
it  is  magnetized,  with  the  forces  in  equal  pro- 
portion. 

2.  "Without  this  vital  dynamic  power,  the 
organism  is  dead."    Or,  it  is  unmagneiized. 

3.  "In  disease,  the  vital  power  only  is  pri- 
marily disturbed,  and  expresses  its  sufferings 
(internal  changes)  by  abnormal  alterations  in 
the  sensoMons  and  actions  of  the  system."  Or 
one  of  the  forces  predominates. 

4.  "By  the  extinction  of  the  totality  of  the 
symptoms  in  the  process  of  cure,  the  suffering 
of  the  vital  power,  that  is  the  entire  morbid 
affection,  inwardly  and  outwardly,  is  re- 
moved." 

5.  "The  sufferings  of  the  deranged  vital 
power,  and  the  morbid  symptoms  produced 
thereby,  as  an  indivisible  whole,  are  one  and 
the  same." 

6.  "  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  the  morbific  agent,  that  out  spiritu- 
al vital  power,  can  be  diseased,  and  in  like 
manner,  only  by  the  spiritual  (dynamic)  ope- 
ration of  medicine  that  health  can  be  re- 
stored."— Organon  of  Medicine,  xviii. 

The  following  extracts  from  his  "  Orga- 
non," will  bear  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
fact,  that  he  does  not  depend  on  the  natural 
quantity  of  the  spiritual  or  magnetic  forces 
in  their  medicines  to  cure  diseases. 

1.  "  It  is  only  by  the  use  of  ihe  minutest 
homoeopathic  doses,  that  the  reaction  of  vital 
power  shows  itself,  simply  by  restoring  the 
equilibrium  of  health,    p.  xx. 

2.  "But  the  signs  of  amendment  furnished 
by  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  patient,  are 
never  visible  (shortly  after  he  has  taken  the 
remedy,)  but  where  the  dose  has  been  attenu- 
ated to  the  proper  degree — that  is  to  say,  as 
rcuch  as  possible.  A  dose  stronger  than  ne- 
cessary (even  of  the  most  homoeopathic  re- 
medy) acts  with  too  great  violence,  and 
plunges  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
into  such  disorder  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover quickly  any  amendment  that  takes 
place,    p.  193. 

3.  "  A  judicious  physician  will  confine 
himseli  to  an  internal  application  of  the  re- 
medy which  he  has  selected  as  homoeopathi- 
cally  as  possible,  and  will  leave  the  use  of 
ptisans,  little  bags  filled  with  medicine  herbs, 
fomentations  of  vegetable  decoctions,  washes, 
and  frictions  with  different  species  of  oint- 
ments, injections,  &c,  to  those  who  practice 
according  to  routine."    p.  202. 

4.  "  The  best  mode  of  administration  is  to 
make  use  of  small  globules  of  sugar,  the  size 
ol  mustard  seed  ;  one  of  these  globules  having 
imbibed  the  medicine,  and  being  introduced 
into  the  vehicle,  forms  a  dose  containing 
about  the  three-hundredth  part  of  a  drop,  for 
three  hundred  such  globules  will  imbibe  one 
drop  of  alcohol ;  by  placing  one  of  those  on 
the  tongue,  and  not  drinking  any  thing  after 
it,  the  close  is  considerably  diminished.  But 
if  the  patient  is  very  sensitive,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  employ  the  smallest  dose  possible 
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and  attain  at  the  same  time  the  most  speedy 
results,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  smell  once." — 
p.  207. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  a  great  many  re- 
petitions of  the  same  declarations  in  different 
forms,  but  these  must  be  abundantly  sufficient 
to  satisfy  even  the  greatest  skeptic ;  for  it  is 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that 
such  minute  doses  of  medicine  should  pro- 
duce such  effects,  or  any  effect  whatever,  and 
this  fact  was  well  known  to  Hahnemann. 
He  indeed  says  so  in  the  above  extracts,  in 
the  strongest  language  he  could  use,  without 
expressing  it  in  so  many  words,  and  thereby 
expose  the  object  he  wished  to  veil. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  can   ascertain  by 

what  means  it  was  he  communicated  to  his 

homoeopathic  medicines  a  power  which,  it  is 

conceded,  sometimes,  at  least,  produces  the 

magical  effects  he  describes,  and  which  are 

claimed  for  it  by  homoeopathists ;  and  for  this 

purpose  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  select 

and  place  before  the  reader  a  few  extracts 

from  the  same  work  above  quoted. 

"The  homosopathic  healing  art  developes 
for  its  purpose  the  immaterial  (dynamic] 

VIRTUES    OF  MEDICINAL  SUBSTANCES,    and  tO    a 

degree  previously  unheard  of,  by  means  of  a 
peculiar  and  hitherto  untried  process.  By 
this  process  it  is  that  they  become  penetrat- 
ing, operative,  and  remedial,  even  those  that, 
in  a  natural  or  crude  state,  betrayed  not  the 
least  medicinal  power  upon  the  human  sys- 
tem."—p.  199. 

This,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  a  very  modest 
announcement  for  such  an  important  discove- 
ry as  that  of  magnetizing  even  inert  sub- 
stances, so  as  to  give  them  a  high  and  impor- 
tant remedial  power;  and  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  entertain- 
ing a  strong  suspicion,  that  Hahnemann 
obtained  his  knowledge  of  this  art,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  magnetism  of  the  human  sys- 
tem from  some  distinguished  clairvoyant. 
But  let  us  hear  how  he  performs  these  opera- 
tions. 

"Ifhvo  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  the  recent  juice  of  any  medicinal 
plant  be  diluted  with  ninety-eight  drops  of 
alcohol  in  a  vial  capable  of  containing  one 
hundred  and  thirty  drops,  and  the  whole  twice 
shaken  together,  the  medicine  becomes  exalt- 
ed in  energy  to  the  first  development  of  power, 
or,  as  it  may  be  denominated  the  first  potence. 
The  process   is   to   be   continued   through 


twenty-nine  additional  vials,  each  of  equal 
capacity  with  the  first,  and  each  containing 
ninety-nine  drops  of  spirits  of  wine;  so  that 
every  successive  vial,  after  ihe  first,  being  fur- 
nished with  one  drop  from  the  vial  of  dilution  j" 
immediately  preceding  (which  had  just 
been  twice  shaken,}  is,  in  its  turn  to  be  shaken 
tioice,  remembering  to  number  the  dilution  of 
each  vial  upon  the  cork  as  the  operation  pro- 
ceeds. The  manipulations^)  are  to  be  con- 
ducted thus  through  all  the  vials,  from  the 
first  up  to  the  thirtieth  or  decollionth  develop- 
ment of  power,  which  is  the  one  in  most  gene- 
ral use." 

"  All  other  medicinal  substances,  excepting 
sulphur,  which,  of  later  years,  has  been  em- 
ployed only  in  the  highly  diluted  tincture  (X), 
such,  for  example,  as  the  metals,  either  pure, 
or  ox}'-dized,  or  in  the  form  of  sulphurets,  and 
other  minerals,  petroleum,  phosphorus,  the 
parts  or  juices  of  plants,  obtainable  only  in 
their  dry  or  inspisated  state,  animal  sub- 
stances, neutral  salts,  &c, — one  and  all  were, 
in  the  first  place,  exalted  in  energy  by  atten- 
uation in  the  form  of  a  powder,  by  means  of 
three  hours  trituration  in  a  mortar,  to  the  mil- 
lionth degree.  Of  this  one  grain  was  then 
dissolved  and  brought  through  twenty-seven 
vials,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  cate  of  the  vegetable  juices,  up  to  the 
thirtieth  development  of  power."  p.  200. 

Hahnemann,  it  will  now  be  seen,  imparts 
power  to,  or  magnetizes  his  medicines,  as 
magnetists  magnetize  their  patients;  or,  by 
a  regular  order  of  manipulations,  which  in- 
crease the  power  or  potency  of  the  medicines, 
directly  as  the  number  of  their  dilutions  ;  the 
minimum  increase  being  that  of  1  to  100. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  minuteness  of 
these  doses  in  the  thirtieth  or  decollionth  de- 
gree "  in  the  most  common  use"  without  the 
greatest  exertion  of  the  imagination,  even 
when  expressed  in  figures,  thus : 

1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,-- 
000. 

We  find  nothing  more  that  is  peculiar  in 
Hahnemann's  art  of  manipulation  in  the 
manufacture  of  his  medicine,  except  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  following  paragraph. 

"When  I  make  use  of  the  word  intimately, 
I  mean  to  say  that  by  shaking  a  drop  of  medi- 
cinal liquid  with  ninety-nine  drops  of  alcohol 
once — that  is  to  say,  by  taking  the  vial  in  the 
hand  which  contains  the  whole,  and  imparting 
to  it  a  rapid  motion,  by  a  single  powerful  stroke 
of  the  arm  descending  *  1  shall  then  obtain 
an  exact  mixture  of  them ;  but  that  two,  three, 


*  We  see  clairvoyants  in  the  somniscient  state,  mag- 
netize water  by  the  passes  descending. 
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or  ten  such  movements  would  render  the  mix- 
ture much  closer— that  is  to  say,  they  would 
develope  the  medicinal  virtues  still  further, 
making  them,  as  it  were,  more  potent,  and 
their  action  on  the  nerves  much  more  penetrat- 
ing. In  proceeding  therefore  to  the  dilution 
of  medicinal  substances,  it  is  ivrong  to  give 
the  twenty  or  thirty  successive  attenuating 
glasses  more  than  tivo  shakes,  where  it  is  mere- 
ly intended  to  develope  the  power  of  the  medi- 
cine in  a  moderate  degree.  It  would  also  be 
well  in  the  attenuation  of  powders  not  to  rub 
them  down  too  much  in  the  mortar;  thus, for 
example,  when  it  is  requisite  to  mix  one  grain 
of  a  medicinal  substance  in  its  entire  state 
with  ninety-nine  grains  of  sugar  of  milk,  it 
ought  to  be  rubbed  down  with  force  during 
one  hour  only,  and  the  same  space  of  time 
should  not  be  execeded  in  the  subsequent 
triturations,  in  order  that  the  power  of  the  me- 
dicine may  not  be  carried  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent." p.  207. 

The  common  dose  of  the  solution  of  the 
thirtieth  or  decollionth  development  of 
power  is  one  drop,  and  in  the  dry  state  one 
globule;  and  these  doses  are  generally  re- 
peated in  from  one  to  seven  days.  The  ac- 
tion of  these  medicines  is  thus  described  by 
Hahnemann. 

"  The  action  of  medicines  in  a  liquid  form 
upon  the  body,  is  so  penetrating,  it  propagates 
itself  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  in  a  manner 
so  general,  from  the  irritable  and  sensitive 
part  which  has  undergone  the  first  impression 
of  the  medicinal  substance  to  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  that  we  might  almost  call  it 
a  spiritual  (dynamic  or  virtual)  effect. 

"  Every  part  of  the  body  that  is  sensible  to 
the  touch,  is  equally  susceptible  of  receiving 
the  impression  of  medicines,  and  of  convey- 
ing it  to  all  other  parts.  Homoeopathic  reme- 
dies operate  with  the  most  certainty  and  ener- 
gy by  smelling  or  inhaling  the  medicinal  aura 
constantly  emanating  from  a  saccharine  glo- 
bule that  has  been  impregnated  with  the  high- 
er dilution  of  a  medicine,  and  in  a  dry  state, 
enclosed  in  a  small  vial.  One  globule  (of  which 
10,20  to  100  weigh  a  grain)  moistened  with 
the  thirtieth  dilution  and  then  dried,  provided 
it  be  preserved  from  heat  and  the  light  of  the 
sun,  retains  its  virtues  undiminished,  at  least 
for  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  (so  far  my  ex- 
perience extends,)  although  the  vial  that  con- 
tained it  had  during  that  time  been  opened  a 
thousand  times.  Should  the  nostrils  be  closed 
by  coryza  or  polypus,  the  patient  may  inhale 
through  his  mouth,  holding  the  mouth  of  the 
vial  between  his  lips.  It  may  be  applied  to 
the  nostrils  of  small  children  while  they  are 
asleep,  with  the  certainty  of  success.  During 
these  inhalations,  the  medicinal  aura  comes 
in  contact  with  the  nerves,  which  are  spread 
over  the  parieties  of  the  ample  cavities  through 
which  it  freely  passes,  and  thus  influences  the 
vital  power  in  the  mildest  yet  most  powerful 


and  beneficial  manner.  All  that  is  curable  by 
homoeopathy  may  with  the  most  certainty  and 
safety  be  cured  by  this  mode  of  receiving 
the  medicine.  Of  late  I  have  become  convin- 
ced of  the  fact,  (which  I  would  not  have  pre- 
viously believed,)  that  smelling  imparts  a  medi- 
cinal influence,  as  energetically  and  as  long 
continued  as  Avhen  the  medicine  is  taken  in 
substance  by  the  mouth,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  its  operation  is  thus  more  gentle  than 
when  administered  by  the  latter  mode.  It  is 
therefore  requisite  that  the  intervals  for  repeat- 
ing the  smelling  should  not  be  shorter  than 
those  prescribed  for  taking  the  medicine  in  a 
more  substantial  form/'  p.  208. 

Caution  to  Practitioners. 
"The  smallest  homoeopathic  dose,  when 
properly  applied,  effects  wonders.  It  not  un- 
frequently  occurs,  that  patients  are  over- 
whelmed, by  incompetent  homospathists,  with 
a  rapid  succession  of  remedies,  which  though 
well  selected  and  of  the  highest  potence,  yet 
produce  such  a  state  of  excessive  irritability, 
that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  placed  in  jeopar- 
dy, and  another  dose,  however  mild,  may 
prove  fatal.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
hand  of  t lie  mesmeriser  gently  sliding  down, 
and  frequently  touching  the  part  affected,  pro- 
duces an  uniform  distribution  of  the  vital 
power  through  the  system,  and  rest,  sleep  and 
health  are  restored."    p.  211. 

How  beautiful  the  description  !  how 
charming !  and  how  astonishing  the  effects ! 
not  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine,  but  of 
the  hand  of  the  mesmeriser,  when  the  imma- 
terial (dynamic)  or  spiritual  virtues  of  his 
medicines  fail !  What  art !  What  a  magi- 
cian !  Hahnemann  "  frequently  touches" 
his  readers  organs  of  marvelousness,  and 
then  "  gently  sliding  them  along"  to  the  end 
of  his  work,  when  behold,  poor  puss  is  at 
last  exposed  to  the  glaring  light  of  the  sun. 
Hahnemann  deserves,  and  fate  has  decreed  to 
him,  immortal  honors,  for  his  success  in  in- 
troducing, in  a  most  adroit  manner,  against 
the  indomitable  prejudices  of  the  age,  so 
simple  and  so  important  an  agent  for  often 
palliating  and  sometimes  curing  diseases  in  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Fundamental  Errors  in  the  Homoeopathic 

System. 
The  following  propositions  are  those  on 
which   Hahnemann's    apparent  or   popular 
theory   and    practice  is  founded: 

1.  "  Every  curable  disease  is  made  known 
to  the  physician  by  its  symptoms."  (  The  old 
ever-varying  symptoms.} 

2.  '•  The  morbid  symptoms  which  medicines 
produce  in  healthy  persons,  are  the  sole  indi- 
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cation  of  their  curative  virtues  in  disease." 
(similia  similibus,  or,  in  vulgar  phraseology, 
"the  hair  of  the  same  dog.") 

3.  "  TJir  totality  of  the  symptoms  is  the  sole 
indication  in  the  choice  of  the  remedy." 


These  propositions,  however  simple  and 
plausible  they  may  at  first  appear,  are  never- 
theless, in  their  application  to  practice,  the 
most  complicated,  and  most  deceptive,  that 
were  ever,  perhaps,  presented  to  the  human 
mind ;  and  having  disposed  of  Hahnemann's 
homoeopathic  doses  of  medicine,  we  propose 
to  devote  a  few  moments  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  pretensions  of  these  proposi- 
tions. 

There  never  were  propositions  more  appa- 
rently true   in   the   abstract,  and   yet   more 
positively  fallacious  in  the   practice ;  and  no 
man    was    more  aware   of  this    fact  than 
Hahnemann  ;  for  the  number  of  the  common 
symptoms  of  diseases  is  infinite,  as  well  as 
the  number   of  morbid   symptoms  medicine 
produces  in   healthy  persons,  and   both  are 
infinitely  varied  in  different  cases,  and  in  the 
same   persons   at  different  times,   as  every 
physician  knows ;  and  hence  the  number  of 
Hahnemann's  pretended  remedies  are  infi- 
nite, presenting  in   the  whole,  an  infinitely 
varied  and  complicated  system,  and  there- 
fore an  unnatural  and   erroneous   one.     He 
however,  had   no  confidence  in  it,  or  in  his 
"  spiritual"    or    magnetic    remedy    for    all 
diseases,  and  consequently  wisely  provided  a 
cause  for  the   disappointments  of  his  prose- 
lytes, from  the  frequent  failures  of   their 
homoeopathic  medicines,  in  their  own  errors 
m  selecting  the  proper  ones,  for  the  totality 
of  the  symptoms. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  very  few  causes  of 
disease,  and  the  chief  of  those  are  atmos- 
pherical, uncleanliness,  and  intemperance; 
and  very  few  symptoms  (pathognomonic) 
which  physicians  should  regard,  and  conse- 
quently they  should  prescribe  very  few  re- 
medies. These  facts  are  now  so  well  un- 
derstood by  men  of  sense  and  observation, 
as  to  induce  them  to  regard  physicians,  and 
the  latter  one  another,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  of  medicines  they  prescribe. 
And  the  soundness  of  these  views  is  demon- 
strated in  the  clearest  manner,  in  the  unity 


of  the  true  pathognomonic  symptoms,  and 
simple  specific  remedies  in  truly  acute,  and 
in  a  very  large  class  of  chronic  diseases. 

Hahnemann  confounds  the  true  symptoms 
of  acute  diseases   with  the   sympathies  they 
produce,    and   knew    nothing   of    those  of 
chronic   diseases,  which   are  truly  magnetic 
and  pathognomonic ;  nor  of  the  great  natural 
divisions   of   positive   and  negative  matter ; 
nor  of  the  important  therapeutical  relations  of 
the  "  spiritual"  or  magnetic  forces  with  these 
great  divisions  of  matter ;  nor  of  the  natural 
laws   of  these  forces  which   govern  the  hu- 
man system.     His  theories,  like  those  which 
have  preceded  them,  are  consequently  found- 
ed on  a  medley  of  facts  and  fictions,  and  his 
practice  empirical,  like   the   old   allceopathic 
practice  of  the  schools.     He   has,  however, 
shown  that  a  great  variety  of  different  kinds 
of  matter  can  be  magnetized,  and  their  natu- 
ral  distinctive   qualities   thereby  greatly  in- 
creased,  and   that   therefore   there   may  be 
truly   "  magnetic   remedies."     He   has   also 
shown   the  existence  of  intimate  and  impor- 
tant relations  between   magnetized   remedies 
and  the   magnetism   of  the  human  system, 
and  has   consequently  added  much  to   our 
knowledge,  as  well  as  to  the  mortification  of 
those  who   are   constitutionally,  as   well  as 
from  motives  of  interest,  opposed  to  such  in- 
novations. 

There  have  been  many  explanations  given 
of  the  action  of  Hahnemann's  minute  doses 
of  medicine,  by  a  number  of  Homoeopathists 
at  different  periods,  to  all  of  which,  many 
objections  have  been  raised.  The  following 
from  Professor  Doppler,  seems  to  have  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction  to  these  physicians. 

Professor  Doppler's  Explanation  of  the  action 
of  Homoeopathic  Remedies. 

The  main  points  are  briefly  the  following: — 
"  The  active  strength  of  a  medicine  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  according  to  its  weight,  but  according 
to  the  size  of  its  effective  surface.  The  physi- 
cal surface  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ma- 
thematical one ;  the  general  physical  surface 
increases  by  trituration  of  the  medicine  with 
another  body  (sugar  of  milk)  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion, than  the  diameter  of  the  individual 
particle  diminishes  itself.    Now,  if  we  only 


Now. 
consent  to  the  hundred-fold  diminution  of  ah 
atom  by  each  trituration,  calculation  will 
show,  that  the  physical  surface,  after  the 
third  trituration,  amounts  to  about  two  square 
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miles,  and  that  the  small  point  of  a  knife  full 
of  the  thirtieth  trituration,  offers  a  surface  of 
many  thousand  square  miles.  If,  therefore, 
the  power  of  action  is  measured  by  the  extent 
of  surface,  the  apparent  minuteness  rises  to  a 
vreal  and  truly  astonishing  magnitude.  The 
cause  of  the  action  of  surfaces  rests  on  the 
argument,  that  with  the  division  of  a  body, 
electricity  is  developed,  and  that  the  quantity 
of  free  electricity  increases  in  an  equal  ratio 
with  the  increased  surface." 

Jahr,  the  great  and  prolific  champion  of 
homoeopathy,  adopts  this  explanation  or  the- 
ory of  the  action  of  these  medicines,  which 
is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  another  medley 
of  facts  and  fictions.  The  active  strength  of 
a  medicine  should  not  be  judged  by  its  weight, 
nor  by  the  extent  of  its  atomic  surface,  but  by 
the  quantity  of  its  distinctive  properties  in  a 
given  space,  the  action  of  which  is  increased 
by  magnetizing  the  dormant  forces  in  the 
atoms  of  the  medicine  in  which  they  are  con- 
densed, as  we  do  those  of  iron  or  steel,  which 
is  conformable  to  theory  and  observation. 
The  amount  of  these  innate  and  all  pervading 
forces  in  iron  and  steel,  is  very  great;  yet 
their  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  like  the 
unmagnetized  homoeopathic  doses  upon  the 
human  system,  is  inappreciable  until  their 
power  is  developed  by  magnetizing,  when  it 
becomes  very  great,  or  is  increased  and  ex- 
panded in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  forces,  in  a  given  space,  in  the  body 
magnetized. 

In  assuming  this  explanation  to  be,  as  it 
really  is,  mathematically  correct,  the  veiled 
novice  may  be  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment, upon  the  first  announcement  of  the 
fact  that  medicine,  from  the  mineral,  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  as  well  as  man, 
can  be  magnetized ;  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
certain ;  and  these,  with  a  great  many  other 
corresponding  facts,  establish  the  existence 
of  a  magnetic  medium  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  by  which  we  are  thus  connect- 
ed with  the  earth  and  even  with  the  sun. 

Sir  H.  Davy  says,  "  Electricity  (or  mag- 
netism) seems  to  be  an  inlet  into  the  internal 
structures  of  bodies,  on  which  all  their  sen- 
sible properties  depend ;  in  pursuing  there- 
fore, this  new  light,  the  bounds  of  natural 
science  may  possibly  be  extended  beyond 
what  we  can  now  form  any  idea  of ;  new 


worlds  may  be  opened  to  our  view,  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  Newton  himself,  may  be 
eclipsed  by  a  new  set  of  philosophers,  in 
quite  a  new  field  of  observation."  Sir  H.  ^ 
supposed  the  heat  of  the  animal  frame  to 
be  engendered  by  electricity ;  taking  it  further- 
more, to  be  identical  with  the  nervous  fluid. 
Dr.  Griffith  has  lately  made  some  re- 
searches on  the  nature  of  molecular  motions 
in  substances  impalpably  divided.  With  re- 
spect to  those  occurring  among  particles  of  in- 
soluble bodies  in  water,  he  denies  that  they 
are  to  be  attributed,  as  has  been  supposed,  to 
the  evaporation  of  the  fluid^  inasmuch  as  they 
continued,  when  this  process  was  cut  off,  by 
inclosing  the  fluids  and  particles  between  two 
pieces  of  glass,  evaporation  at  the  edges  also 
being  prevented  by  a  rim  of  olive  or  almond 
oil,  or  lamp-black  mixed  with  gold-size. 
He  says  : — (Med.  Gaz.) 

"  I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  inor- 
ganic substances  powdered  in  a  mortar  to  the 
finest  powder,  and  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
detecting  the  peculiar  motion  in  any  substance 
save  semi-fluid  bodies,  or  solids  which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  sufficiently  fine  powder.  The 
motion  is  quite  destroyed  by  immersion  in  oil, 
thick  gum,  or  syrup ;  here  the  viscidity  of  the 
liquids  seems  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  to  ensue  most  readily  in 
water,  less  so  in  spirit  and  least  of  all  in  either. 
The  movement  is  totally  different  from  that 
of  particles  which  are  moved  by  currents  ex- 
cited by  evaporation.  These  latter  hurl  a 
number  of  molecules  in  vortices  with  great  ra- 
pidity ;  in  the  true  molecular  movement  the 
molecular  oscillate  or  vibrate,  moving  but  very 
slowly  from  place  to  place ;  in  some  cases  we 
can  clearly  perceive  a  single  molecule  quite 
distinct  from  others  and  enjoying  its  own.  sphe- 
rical movements."  True  molecular  motion  is 
due,  1st,  to  an  extreme  subdivision  of  the  mat- 
ter: 2dly,  to  a  relation  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  molecule  and  the  medium  that 
shall  admit  its  free  suspension;  3dly  to  ab- 
sence of  all  viscidity  in  the  liquid.  Under  these 
circumstances  any  kind  of  matter,  organic  or 
inorganic,  will  exhibit  this  motion.  The  cause 
of  the  motion  is  yet  unknown,  it  has  not  ap- 
peared, in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Griffith,  to  be  influ- 
enced by  electricity. — London  Lancet}  July  8 
1843. 

The  pecular  oscillating  or  vibrating  motions 
in  these  molecules  or  atoms,  uninfluenced 
by  currents,  is  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  motion ;  there  is  no  longer  any 
room  to  doubt  that  it  is  magnetic — that  these 
molecules  are  magnetized  in  the  process  of  re- 
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auction  to  the  atomic  state ;  for  besides  the 
corresponding  oscillating  motions,  the  power 
of  the  innate  unmagnetised  forces  in  matter, 
is  well  known  to  be  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
resistance  of  the  magnetic  medium  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  produce  such  results. 

Effects  of  Galvanism  known  to  the  Ancients. 

{From  the  London  Lancet,  Saturday,  July  29, 1843.) 

In  calling  attention,  as  we  last  week  pro- 
mised to  some  of  the  "  old  friends  with  new 
faces,"  to  whom  we  then  referred,  we  shall 
for  obvious  reasons,  not  follow  any  exact  order 
of  presentation,  but  shall  introduce  them  in 
chronological  succession,  or  in  the  sequence 
that  is  best  suited  to  the  illustrations  that  we 
have  proposed ;  or  else  in  an  insulated  form, 
just  as  they  may  occur  to  us.  Following  the 
last  named  method,— or  what  must,  perhaps, 
rather  be  regarded  as  a  deviation  from  method, 
— we  shall  on  the  present  occasion,  direct 
attention  to  the  medicinal  applications  of  gal- 
vanism, as  adverted  to  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  on  medicine. 

"  Galvanism  applied  to  medicine  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  !  Why,  the  existence 
of  any  such  principle  was  not  known  until 
the  year  1790 !"  Very  true.  Yet  that  gal- 
vanism was,  virtually,  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  treatment  of  disease,  we  now  propose 
to  demonstrate,  citing,  with  that  view,  certain 
passages  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
translating  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  Fellows 
of  the  London  College  of  Physcians  and 
other  unlearned  persons  who  need  English  ver- 
sions thereof. 

There  is  a  certain  living  voltaic  battery 
called  a  torpedo.  The  ancients  were  acquaint- 
ed with  that  fish,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  em- 
ploying the  shock  which  it  communicates 
as  a  remedial  agent.  The  following  pas- 
sage of  Galen  is  in  several  respects  remark- 
able : — 

"  Some  persons  think  that  certain  bodies 
can  affect  others  in  their  vicinity  by  contact 
only,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  force  of  their 
virtue,  and  that  this  is  plainly  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  marine  torpedo,  the  power  of  which 
is  so  great  that  when  it  is  transmitted  to  the 
hand  of  the  fisherman  through  his  spear,  it  sud- 
denly renders  the  whole  hand  torpid.  From 
these  conjectures  it  is  easily  understood  that 
certain  things  of  small  bulk  induce,  by  con- 
tact alone,  the  greatest  alterations;  as  may  be 
seen,  also,  in  the  Heraclean  stone,  which  is 
called  the  magnet ;  for  iron  which  it  has  touch- 
ed adheres  to  it  without  any  fastening ;  then  if 
another  piece  of  iron  touch  that  which  was 
first  touched,  it  will  adhere  to  it  as  the  first  did 
to  the  magnet ;  a  third  piece  of  iron  will,  in  like 
manner,  adhere  to  the  second,  so  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  most  intense  powers  reside  in 
certain  substances." — (G/len,  "  De  Locis 
Affectis,"  lib.  vi.,  c.  5.  Edit.  Basil,  Grsece, 
1538.) 


We  have  here  three  things  worthy  of  notice ; 
first,  a  recognition  of  the  power  that  has 
since  been  known  as  animal  electricity ;  se- 
condly, a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  power 
is  capable  of  transmission  through  a  conduct- 
ing medium ;  and,  thirdly,  a  conjecture  of  its 
affinity  to  the  magnetic  power.  In  another 
place  the  same  author  says, 

"  But  some  persons  write  that  a  whole  tor- 
pedo (I  speak  of  the  marine  animal)  will  cure 
headache  when  applied  to  the  part,  and  will 
cause  a  prolapsed  anus  to  return.  But  I,  hav- 
ing tried  it  in  both  cases,  found  the  assertion 
true  in  neither.  Bethinking  me,  however,  that 
the  fish  should  be  applied  to  the  aching  head 
alive,  and  that  it  might  have  an  anodyne  pow- 
er, and  allay  pain  like  other  things  which  ob- 
tund  the  sense,  I  found  such  to  be  the  case." — 
("  De  Simpl.  Madic.  Facult.,"  lib.  xi.  £d.  cit., 
torn.  ii.  p.  150.) 

iE-nus  writes  to  the  same  effect : — 

"The  torpedo,  applied  alive,  cures  chronic 
headache,  and  causes  the  prolapsed  anus  to 
return.  When  dead,  it  produces  these  effects 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  small  degree." 
("  Lib.  Medicinal,"  lib.  ii..  c.  185,    Ed.  Aid.) 

Scribonious  Largus,  a  miserable  Latin 
writer,  of  the  age  of  Cl  audi  an,  recommends 
the  application  of  torpedos,  both  in  headache 
and  in  gout : — 

"A  headache,  however  inveterate  and  intole- 
rable, is  immediately  removed,  and  permanent- 
ly cured,  by  placing  a  live  black  torpedo  on  the 
painful  part  till  the  pain  cease  and  the  part  be- 
come benumbed.  As  soon  as  these  effects  have 
taken  place,  the  remedy  should  be  removed  lest 
the  sensibility  of  the  part  be  destroyed.  Seve- 
ral torpedos  of  this  kind  should  be  procured, 
because  sometimes  the  cure  scarcely  responds 
to  the  action  of  two  or  three,  that  is,  the  torpor 
which  is  the  sign  of  the  cure." — ("  Composi- 
tiones  Medicse,"  c.  i.  Apud  Medicee  Artis  Prin- 
cipes,  1567.) 

"  In  both  species  of  gout  (the  hot  and  the 
cold,  to  wit)  a  live  black  torpedo  should  be 
placed  under  the  feet,  the  patient  standing, 
not  on  a  dry  shore,  but  one  washed  by  the  sea, 
till  the  whole  foot  and  leg  is  benumbed,  up  to 
the  knees.  This  both  removes  the  pain  at  the 
time,  and  prevents  its  future  return." — (Op. 
cit.  c.  41.) 

Marcellus  Empiricus,  who,  unless  there 
has  been  some  confusion  of  manuscripts,  is 
the  most,  impudent  of  plagiarists,  has  copied 
whole  passages  from  Scribonius,  without 
acknowledgement ;  among  others,  the  two 
just  quoted,  the  former  verbatim,  the  latter, 
nearly  so. 

So  much  for  torpedos.  It  is  not  to  this  appa- 
rently whimsical  remedy,  that  we  now  request 
attention,  but  to  the  facts  that  the  activity  of  gal- 
vanism on  the  human  system,  and  its  applica- 
bility to  medicine,  were  known  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  ancients,  although  the  principle  of 
galvanism  was  unknown  to  their  philosophy. 
Might  not  the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  first 
passage  that  we  have  quoted  from  Galen,  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  galvanic  power  be- 
fore the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ? 
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Is  not  a  germ  of  electro-magnetism  also  to  be 
found  in  the  same  passage  7  It  may,  however, 
be  asked  on' the  other  hand, — If  galvanism  had 
been  discovered  and  applied  to  medicine  sooner 
than  it  was,  would  the  latter  science  have  been 
any  great  gainer  thereby  1  Do  the  trials  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  of  electricity,  as  a 
threapeutic  agent,  justify  us  in  reposing  much 
confidence  in  its  powers  1  We  answer  that  it 
has  not  yet  received  a  fair  trial,  having,  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  been  unscientifically 
and  inefficiently  applied.  Some  of  the  results 
that  have  been  obtained  have,  nevertheless, 
been  sufficiently  striking.  It  is  probable,  that 
a  very  moderate  galvanic  influence,  sustained 
for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  found  of  more 
extensive  utility  than  the  more  intense  but 
transitory  application  of  the  same  agent  in  the 
way  of  shocks ;  but  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that  an  agent  which  so  powerfully  af- 
fects the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  coagu- 
lability and  other  properties  of  blood,  would 
not,  if  we  knew  how  to  handle  it  properly, 
admit  of  very  important  applications  to  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

These  views  of  the  Editor  of  the  London 
Lancet,  corresponds  with  those  we  long  since 
formed,  and  which  we  have  practised  upon, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  with  great 
success,  and  as  he  has  advanced  so  far  upon 
this  important  and  interesting  subject,  we  may 
now  venture  to  say  a  word  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  magnetic  remedies  in  chronic  dis- 
eases, by  which  a  very  moderate  galvanic 
influence  is  "  sustained  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  co- 
agulability and  other  properties  of  the  blood, 
are  effected  in  the  most  sanative  and  benefi- 
cial manner.  It  will  not  do  to  say  a  word  to 
him  about  magnetised  gold  pills,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  his  knowledge,  for  with  them 
there  would  be  associated  in  his  mind  the 
idea  of  "  pill  monger,"  and  perhaps  "  animal 
magnetism"  either  of  which  would  be  fatal 
fp  his  further  progress  in  favor  of  "  galvanic 
influence." 

We  may  however  say,  that  the  magnetis- 
ed steel  rings,  (which  may  be  gilded  by  the 
electro-magnetic  process,)  when  worn  on  the 
fingers,  maintain  a  moderate  magnetic  influ- 
ence in  some  persons,  and  a  strong  one  in 
others,  who  are  very  susceptible.  They, 
with  the  influence  of  the  magnetised  gold 
pills,  removed  a  large  tubercle  of  the  size  of 
a  small  hen's  egg,  from  the  side  of  a  person's 
neck,  the  last  summer  in  six  weeks,  which 


had  maintained  its  position  there  during  five 
years.  They  have  alone  removed  tubercles 
from  the  necks  of  more  than  twenty  children, 
during  the  last  six  months;  in  about  the 
same  time,  which  had  remained  there  from 
three  months  to  two  years,  and  rendering 
them  liable  by  a  propagation  of  the  disease, 
to  attacks  of  white  swellings  of  the  limbs, 
and  disease  of  the  hip-joint,  &c.  Scrofulous 
ulcers  heal  faster  under  their  influence,  and 
they  apparently  affect  very  favorably  persons 
affected  with  tubercular  disease  of  the  organs 
and  limbs. 

In  what  manner  do  they  produce  such  ef- 
fects, is  a  question  which  is  frequently  ask- 
ed, but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
is  very  difficult  to  answer  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  We  may  however,  be  assisted  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  by  the 
statement  of  certain  facts  connected  with  it, 
among  which  are  the  following  : 

The  rings  are  magnetised  with  two  poles, 
which  are  connected  by  a  magnetic  axis,  and 
have  a  magnetic  equator  at  right  angles  with 
the  axis,  both  of  which  pass  through  the  fin- 
ger at  right  angles — they  consequently  pass 
through  the  blood  vessels  and  nerves ;  and 
besides  the  magnetism  in  the  surface  of  the 
ring,  is  connected  with  the  numerous  nerves 
in  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  nerves  are 
good  conductors  of  the  magnetic  forces,  or  as 
the  editor  of  the  Lancet  will  have  it,  the  gal- 
vanic influence,  and  connect  the  forces  in  the 
ring  or  rings  of  one  hand,  with  those  of  the 
rings  of  the  other.  Now  the  poles,  and  the  for- 
ces in  the  rings,  are  negative  and  positive, 
and  negative  and  positive  forces  attract  each 
other  ;  and  as  the  tubercles  in  the  neck  are 
necessarily  formed  and  sustained  under  the 
influence  of  the  repulsive  force  which  ex- 
pands, there  is  a  well  grounded  suspicion 
that  the  forces  in  the  rings,  attract  the  repul- 
sive forces  in  the  tubercles,  and  thereby  ena- 
ble their  attractive  forces  to  contract,  and 
reduce  them  to  their  natural  glandular  state. 

May  not  the  use  of  these  magnetised  rings 
banish  hereditary  tubercular  disease  or  scro- 
fula from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  The  num- 
ber of  cases  of  this  disease  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.    They 
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have  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years  from  the  abuse  of  mercury  alone, 
by  physicians,  and  by  the  quacks,  disguised 
in  their  panaceas  and  syrups  of  sarsaparilla, 
yet  we  should  never  despair  in  our  efforts  to 
effect  an  object  so  important,  as  that  of  redu- 
cing the  very  germs  of  hereditary  disease  in 
infancy  and  adult  age. 

The  physicians  of  Europe  are  aroused  from 
their  slumber  on  this  subject  which  is  now 
discussed  in  some  of  the  medical  journals  in 
a  very  elaborate  manner. 

Besides  the  passage  of  laws  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  hereditary  disease,  Dr. 
Prater,  of  London,  suggests  the  following, 

Plans  for  Preventing  the  Transmission  of   He- 
reditary Diseases  from  Parent  to  Child. 

1.  Let  those  on  whose  side  the  taint  exists, 
adopt  for  some  years,  (or  at  all  events,  for  a 
year)  previous  to  marriage  a  diet  and  plan  of 
life,  which  has  been  found  by  general  experi- 
ence most  conducive  to  the  palliation  of  the 
disease  under  which  they  are  laboring. 

2.  As  a  part  of  the  same  system,  let  them, 
if  their  circumstances  permit,  even  remove  to 
a  climate  where  the  affection  which  they  wish 
to  subdue  is  rare,  or  unknown ;  and  if  they 
cannot  continue  there  during  life,  let  them,  at 
all  events,  remain  there  for  a  period  of  six  or 
eight  years. 

3.  After  marriage,  if  the  hereditary  taint  be 
on  the  male  side,  the  mother  may  suckle  her 
children  herself,  living,  as  we  are  now  suppos- 
ing, with  them,  in  a  climate  very  unfavora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  disease;  or,  at  all 
events,  bring  them  up  by  a  system  of  diet  and 
regimen  (aided  by  medicine  if  proper)  calcu- 
lated to  subdue  it. 

4.  If  the  disease  be  on  the  mother's  side, 
she  is,  of  course,  for  some  years  previous  to 
marriage,  to  live  in  a  manner,  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  eradicate  it ;  and  if,  indeed,  this  be 
impracticable,  she  ought  particularly  to  do  so 
during  the  whole  time  of  pregnancy.  In 
case  of  issue,  the  child  as  soon  as  possible  is 
to  be  separated  from  her,  as  far  as  nourish- 
ment, fyc,  is  concerned,  and  to  be  brought  up 
either  by  the  hand  or  a  wet  nurse  (of  which 
the  former  is  preferable),  that  it  may  not  de- 
rive a  further  disposition  to  disease  from  her 
milk ;  for  this,  although  not  possessing  a  di- 
rect power  of  communicating  the  disease,  still, 
as  a  nutritive  fluid,  has,  in  all  probability,  that 
defect  in  composition  or  structure,  (for  milk  is 
globular  common  to  the  solids,  on  which  he- 
reditary diseases  seem  mainly  to  depend. — 
Since,  moreover,  the  other  secretions  of  the 
mother  may  partake  of  the  same  diseased  dis- 
position as  the  milk,  it  should  be  a  general 
rule  that  the  child,  although,  of  course,  it 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  her  house  or 


apartment,  should  not  be  kept  for  any  long 
period  in  very  intimate  contact  with  her. — 
London  Lancet. 

We  can  here  hardly  resist  the  temptation  to 

show  the  great  superiority,  of  the  influence 

of  the  magnetised  rings,  over  the  influences 

suggested  by  Dr.  Prater,   in  preventing  the 

transmission  of  hereditary  disease,  but  must 

defer  it  until  we  have  demonstrated,  as  we 

propose  to  do  in  the  next  number,  the  magnetic 

organization  of  the  human  system. 

ARTICLE  V. 

LUNAR     INFLUENCE. 

Being  a  Fourth  Contribution  to  Proleptics." 

By  T.  Laycock:,  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  tyispensary,  York. 

The  opinions  hitherto  held  by  scientific 
men  on  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  lunar 
influence  have  beqn  remarkably  discordant. 
The  skeptical  have  always  been  unphiloso- 
phical  in  their  skepticism,  and  the  believers 
up  to  the  time  of  Mead  were  credulous  in 
their  belief;  both  agreed,  however,  in  ad- 
mitting or  rejecting  the  doctrine  without 
much  examination.  As  it  has  had,  and  may- 
have,  an  important  bearing  on  proleptical  sci- 
ence, I  propose  to  review  the  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  impartiality. 

The  phases  of  the  moon  have  measured 
time  from  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  Culli- 
more  traces  evidence  of  a  lunar  division  of 
time  on  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  god  Lunus  being  the  dis- 
penser of  time,  and  represented  as  noting  off 
years  upon  the  palm-branch,  leads  to  the  idea 
that  in  former  years  the  Egyptians  calculated 
by  lunar  instead  of  solar  years.  The  hiero- 
glyphic of  a  month,  which  is  a  lunar  crescent, 
shows  also,  that  their  months  were  originally 
lunar.  The  derivation  of  the  word  month 
in  our  language,  and  of  monat  and  Men  in  the 
German  and  Greek,  sufficiently  proves  that 
the  moon  was  likewise  the  measurer  of  the 
months  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  history 
of  European  nations. 

This  connection  of  the  moon  with  the 
measure  of  time  seems  to  have  brought  that 
planet  into  relation  with  the  religious  rites  of 
ancient  nations,  as  the  Egyptians  and  Jews'; 
and  also  to  have  given  origin  (in  part)  to  the 
mythological  idea  so  extensively  prevalent  of 
a  lunar  influence  on  marriage  and  child-bear- 
ing. Even  the  barbarous  Greenlanders,  as 
Egede  informs  us,  believe  in  this  superstitious 
notion.     They  imagine  that  the  moon  visits 

*  See  Lancbt,  Vol.  I.,  1842-3. 
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their  wives  now  and  then ;  that  staring  long 
at  the  full  moon  will  make  a  maid  pregnant, 
&c.  Among  the  ancient  nations  the  general 
idea  was,  that  the  lunar  influence  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  age  of  the  moon.  Bombastes, 
the  Egyptian  Diana,  was  not  equally  favor- 
able to  puturient  females  and  their  offspring  in 
her  difrerent  phases.  Among  the  Jews  the 
full  moon  was  believed  to  be  lucky,  and  the 
two  other  disastrous.  "  The  full  moon,"  says 
the  Rabbi  Abravanel,  "  is  propitious  to  new- 
born children,  but  if  the  child  be  born  in  the 
increase  or  wane,  the  horns  of  that  planet 
cause  death ;  or,  if  it  survive,  it  is  generally 
guilty  of  some  enormous  crime."*  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  a  similar 
idea  respecting  the  lunar  phases.  The  gene- 
ral opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  moon 
was  propitious  in  proportion  as  its  luminous 
face  was  on  the  increase,  f  The  ancient 
Greeks  considered  the  day  of  the  full  moon 
to  be  the  best  day  for  marriage.  Euripdes 
makes  Agamemnon  answer,  when  asked  on 
what  day  he  intends  to  be  married, 

"When  the  blessed  season  of  full  moon  is  come. — 
Iphig..,  act  v.,  717. 

Hesiod  asserted  that  the  fourth  day  of  the 
moon  was  propitious,  but  the  eighteenth  was 
bad,  especially  to  the  female.  The  Lacede- 
monians thought  it  unlucky  to  march  to  war 
before  the  full  of  the  moon,  or  to  make  com- 
manders at  any  other  time  than  the  new 
moon.J  But  illustrations  of  this  kind  might 
be  multiplied  to  a  great  extent.  Those  who 
are  curious  in  the  matter  will  do  well  to  refer 
to  Dr.  Prichard's  work  already  quoted,  to 
"  The  Doctor,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  186,  to  Dr.  Milli- 
gan's  "  Curiosities  of  Medical  Experience," 
vol.  i.,  p.  113,  and  (if  they  can  get  it)  to 
"  Astrologia  Restaurata,  by  William  Ram- 
sey, Gent.,  Student  in  Astrology,  Physick," 
&c,  folio,  Lond.,  1653.  This  Ramsey  was 
probably  the  son  of  Davy  Ramsay,  celebra- 
ted by  Scott,  in  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  and 
who  says  of  the  nativity  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham, — 

"Full  moon  and  high  sea, 
Great  man  shalt  thou  be  ; 
Red  dawning,  stormy  sky, 
Bloody  death  shalt  thou  die." — Chap.  vi. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  was  acknowl- 
edged in  magic  and  alchemy,  as  well  as  in 
mythology  and  astrology.  Trallian  directs  a 
magical  ring  for  the  colic  to  be  prepared  on 
the  seventeenth  or  twenty-first  day  of  the 
moon.§  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Alchemist,"  a 
play    which,    from    the    known    accuracy 

*  Basnages,  Histoire  des  Juifs,  IV.  chap.  xi. 

t  Prichard,  Analysis  of  the  Egyptian  Mythology,  8vo., 
Lond.,  1819,  p.  72. 

%  Archseol.  Atticce,  by  Z.  Bogan,  5th  ed.,  4to.,  Ox- 
ford 1658,  p.  327. 

5  Lib.  x„  cap.  i- 


of  its  author,  may  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing the  swindlers  in  that  line  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  Tribulation  says, — 

"  But  how  long  time, 
Sir,  must  the  saints  expect? 

"  Subtle. — Let  me  see, 
How's  the  moon  now?    Eight,  nine,  ten  days  hence, 
He  will  be  silver  potate ;  then  three  days 
Before  he  citronise, — some  fifteen  days." 

Act  iii.,  scene  1. 

Medical  science  could  not  escape  being  in- 
volved in  these  notions.  Indeed,  the  idea  of 
a  physiological  and  pathological  influence  is 
directly  connected  with  the  mythological ;  but 
this  idea  was  conjoined  with  the  doctrine  of 
septenaries,  and  necessarily  so,  because  the 
observed  vital  period  of  seven  days  was  con- 
terminous with  the  lunar  period  of  seven  days, 
or  one  week.  In  the  second  century  we  find 
Galen  discussing  this  connection  between  the 
moon's  influence  and  critical  days,  in  extensot 
and  Math  great  ingenuity,  and  his  doctrines 
revived,  but  not  improved,  by  Actuarius  in  the 
twelfth.  That  these  doctrines  influenced  medi- 
cal language  and  practice  to  a  great  extent 
might  be  proved  by  various  historical  facts. 
For  example,  in  Matth.  xviii.,  verse  13,  of  a 
person  described  as  falling  oft  into  the  fire  and 
oft  into  the  water,  it  is  said  that  he  (seleniaze- 
tai)  is  affected  by  the  moon.  Trallian,  using 
the  same  word,  terms  epileptics,  seleniakoi* 
Apuleius,  a  Latin  author,  also  terms  epileptics 
lunatici.  In  Mr.  Wright's  "  Biographia  Lit- 
eraria"  it  is  stated,  that  one  day  John  of  Be- 
verley entered  the  nunnery  of  Wetadun  (sup- 
posed to  be  Wetton,  in  Yorkshire),  where  the 
abbess  called  him  to  visit  a  sister  in  whom  the 
operation  of  bleeding  had  been  followed  by 
dangerous  symptoms.  When  he  was  inform- 
ed that  she  had  been  bled  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  moon,  he  blamed  the  abbess  severely  for 
her  ignorance  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  remember 
that  Archbishop  Theodore,  of  blessed  memo- 
ry, said,  that  bleeding  was  very  dangerous  at 
the  time  when  both  the  light  of  the  moon  and 
the  flood  of  the  ocean  were  on  the  increase." 
This  notion  influenced  medical  practice  to  the 
time  of  Van  Swieten. 

Mead  was  the  first  of  modern  writers  who 
considered  the  doctrine  of  lunar  influence  in  a 
truly  philosophical  spirit.  His  work  on  the 
subject  is  still  worthy  of  perusal. f  He  antici- 
pated the  doctrine  of  atmospheric  tides.  He 
declared  that  the  moon's  influence  would  be 
found  to  be  greatest  at  apogee  and  perigee. — ■ 
He  showed,  from  various  calculations,  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  body  might  vary 
in  consequence  of  the  moon's  influence  on  the 
atmosphere,  to  the  extent  of  three  thousand 
and  sixty- two  pounds,  forcibly  adding,  "  Fieri 


*  Lib.  i.  cap.  xv. 

t  De  Imperio  Solis  ac  Lunse  in  Corpora  Humana,  et 
Morbis  inde  Oriundis."    Ed.  Altera, 8vo.,  Lond.,  1746. 
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tamen  nequit  quin  magnum  saepe  momentum 
habeat  tam  insignis  variatio." — P.  28.  In 
short,  Mead  brought  the  subject  before  the 
profession  as  completely  as  the  state  of  science 
at  the  time  would  permit.  The  last  century 
has  been  more  prolific  in  correct  and  extended 
observations  on  the  subject  than  the  proceed- 
ing ten.  These  I  shall  attempt  to  collate  and 
arrange. 

Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Fevers  and  on  the 
Spread  and  Duration  of  Epidemics. 
Testa  quotes  Gillespie,  or  Symmons,  as  hav- 
ing communicated  to  the  ■«  London  Medical 
Journal,"  for   1785,  cases  in  which   ulcers 
showed  an  evident  connection  with  the  moon's 
changes,  and  also  refers  to  remarks  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  knowledge  of  lunar  influence  may 
be  used  proleptically  in  the  treatment  of  inter- 
mittents.     Balfour  republished  his  tract,  at 
about  the  same  time,  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
special  recommendation  of  Cullen.     It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  Balfour  also  refers  to  the 
proleptical  use  of  the  knowledge  of  lunar  in- 
fluence.    His  views  are  as  follows  : — 1 .  That 
in  Bengal,  fevers  of  every  denomination  are, 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  connected  with  and 
affected  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.     3. 
That  in  Bengal,  a  constant  and  particular  at- 
tention to  the  revolution  of  the  moon  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  fevers.     3.  That  the  influence  of  the  moon 
in  fevers  prevails  in  a  similar  manner  in  every 
inhabited  part  of  the  globe.      4.   That  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  crisis  of  fevers  may  be 
readily  explained  from  the  premises  established 
respecting  the  influence  of  the  moon  in  these 
disorders  at  the  full  and  change.*     The  fever 
which  came  under  Balfour's  observation  in 
Bengal  was  a  bilious  intermittent,  appearing 
most  commonly  as  a  tertian  or  quotidian.  The 
moon's  influence  was  exhibited  at  full  and 
change  by  the  greater  number  of  attacks  and 
relapses  which  took  place  in  the  three  days 
preceeding  and  the  three  days  following  each 
of  these  periods.     The  first  and  second  propo- 
sitions are  alone  substantiated  by  his  observa- 
tions.    In  considering  his  fourth  proposition 
he  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  general  law  I 
have  before  demonstrated.     Ambrose  Pare  ob- 
served that  people  were  more  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  plague  at  the  full  moon.     Die- 
merbroeck  (as  quoted  by  Mead)  also  relates 
that  in  the  plague  of  1636,  two  or  three  days 
before  and  after  the  new  and  full  moon,  the 
disease  was  more  violent,  and  that  more  per- 
sons were  seized  at  those  times  than  at  any 
other,  and  in  a  more  fatal  manner.  Bamazzini 
asserts  that  the  influence  of  the  new  and  full 
moon,  but  particularly  of  the  former,  was  mat- 


ter of  general  observations  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic  fever  at  Modena.  Bal- 
four quoted  Dr.  Lind,  as  entertaining  views 
similar  to  his  own,  and  he  has  since  been  sup- 
ported by  several  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  Indian  armies.  Dr.  Scot  asserted  that  the 
influence  of  the  moon  on  the  human  body  in 
India  was  well  known  to  every  medical  prac- 
titioner. It  was  universally  acknowledged  by 
the  doctors  of  all  colors,  of  all  castes,  and  of 
all  countries.  Dr.  Farquhar  corroborated  these 
assertions.  Mr.  Pearson,  an  Indian  surgeon, 
declares  "  that  a  careful  observation  of  disease 
in  that  climate  will  corroborate  the  inferences 
of  Dr.  Balfour  that  the  attacks  and  fatal  ter- 
minations of  febrile  disease  and  of  dysentery, 
retention  in  the  intestinal  canal,  aggravations 
of  spasmodic  and  nervous  affections,  take  place 
most  frequently  during  the  lunar  periods,  i.  e.y 
in  fifty  hours  before  and  after  the  new  and 
full  moon."*  Dr.  Kennedy,  in  his  work  on 
the  Epidemic  Cholera,  also  declares,  "  The 
constitution  here  [India],  both  of  native  and 
denizen  is  assuredly  under  lunar  influence,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  under  the  influence  of 
the  changes  of  weather,  which  as  invariably 
accompany  the  changes  of  the  planet  as  the 
ocean."  (chap,  vi.)  No  recent  writer  has  en- 
tered so  fully  into  this  part  of  the  subject  as 
Mr.  Orton.f  Individual  cases  which  came 
under  his  own  observations  are  related  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine,  and  establish  it  apparent- 
ly beyond  controversy.  One  gentleman,  for 
example,  had  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever 
every  lunar  month,  at  the  new  moon,  for  two 
years  and  eight  months.  For  two  successive 
years  he  had  one  paroxysm  only  in  the  month, 
and  that  was  invariably  at  the  new  moon  (p. 
204,  also  394).  Mr.  Orton  constructs  the 
following  diagram  in  support  of  Balfour's 
views : — 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  in  Fevers. 
By  Francis  Balfour,  M.D.,  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1786. 


The  black  lines  are  the  unhealthy  periods ; 
the  dotted  lines  the  more  favourable  periods. 
Each  period  extends  for  three  days  and  three- 

*  On  the  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates.    London  Medi- 
cal and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xi.,  p.  204. 
t  On  the  Epidemic  Cholera  of  India,  2nd  ed.,  1631. 
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Day 

s  before  and  after  full 

jr  change. 

Appearances 

of 
the  cholera. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6         | 

16 

15 

5 

5 

2 

3 

The  first  column  contains  the  instances  in 
which  the  cholera  appeared  on  the  day  of 
the  syzigee,  as  well  as  that  before  or  after. 
The  attacks  which  commenced  on  the  pleni- 
lunar,  or  light  half,  of  the  moon,  were 
twenty-eight;  on  the  no  vi -lunar,  or  dark  half, 
eight.  Mr.  Orton  consequently  infers,  "  that 
the  moon's  syzigees  have  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  disease,  and  the 
quarters  in  removing  it."  The  progress  of 
the  cholera  in  York,  Glasgow,  and  Manches- 
ter, did  not  exactly  corroborate  Mr.  Orton's 
views,  as  the  following  tables  show : — 

Progress  of  cholera  in  York  from  June  2d 


to  August  13th,  1832  — 


At  quadratmvsjncluding  3 
the  day  preceding  and  > 
following.  ) 

On  other  days 

On  three  days  at  new  and  f 
full  moon,        -        -       ( 

On  three  days  at  quarters, 


New  Cases 
per  diem. 

5.40 

5.63 

5.46 

5.33 


Deaths 
per  diem. 

1.93 

1.72 

2.00 

1.96 


quarters  before  and  after  the  full  and  new  I  moon  on  which  the  cholera  appeared  at  vari- 
moon,  or  the  quarters.  Mr.  Orton  then  enters  ous  places  in  India,  and  presents  the  result  of 
into  a  number  of  details  as  to  the  day  of  the  forty-six  instances  in  the  following  table  : — 


7  and  7  1-2 
(the  quarter.) 
No  instance . 

fall,  scarcely  any  person,  and  certainly  no 
one  affected  with  feverish  or  nervous  symp- 
toms, is  exempted  from  extraordinary  sensa- 
tions at  the  period  of  the  spring  tides."*  The 
arriero,  or  muleteer  of  Peru  takes  care  not  to 
unsaddle  his  mules  in  the  creciente  or  increase 
of  the  moon,  until  they  have  cooled,  other- 
wise they  would  be  disabled  by  abscesses, 
which  would  rapidly  form  on  the  shoulders 
or  loins,  f 

Lunar  Influence  in  Affections  of  the  Nervous 
System. 
It  is  yet  a  popular  opinion  that  epilepsy,  in- 
sanity and  asthma,  recur  at  intervals  regula- 
ted by  the  moon.     Mead  mentions  a  case  of 
convulsions  in  a  young  female,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  corresponded  in  their  cessation  with 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  in  their  accession  with 
the  ebb.     Brookes,  a  popular  writer  in  his 
day,  recommends  the  remedies  for  epilepsy  to 
be  given  a  day   or  two  before   the  new   and 
full  moon,  as  the  disease  returns  at  the  peri- 
ods of  the  moon,  especially  the  new  and  full. 
He  mentions   another   convulsive  disease  in 
which  the  accessions   of  the  fits  keep  exact 
pace  with  the  phases  of  the  moon 4     A  very 
minutely   detailed   case   of  periodic    asthma 
was  communicated   to  the  royal  academy  at 
Madrid,   by  Dr.  Franzieri,  physician   to   the 
court.  §     The   history  extends   over  a  period 
of  twenty   one   years ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
state  here,  that  for  four  years  the  days  of  in- 
termission counted   from  the  very  day  of  the 
new  moon,  to   that  preceding   the  eve  of  the 
full   moon,   and   from   the   day  of  the   full 
moon  to   the  day  before  the   eve  of  the  new 
one.     In  a  case  of  hysteralgia,  detailed  by 
Dr.  Rutter,  he  says,  "the  pain  was  also  greatly 
increased   at  the  new  and  full  moon.     She 
first   directed   my  attention   to   this   circum- 
stance, and  I  observed  it   for  many  years  af- 
terwards to  recur  with  a  degree  of  regularity 
which   leaves  no  room   to  doubt  the  fact,  to 
whatever   cause   it  may  be  ascribed." ||     Dr. 
Ebers,  of  Breslau,  has   lately   published  an 
interesting   example  of   somnambulism  in  a 
boy,  aged  eleven  years,  and  which  he  watch- 
ed himself  closely.     The  paroxysms  came  on 
regularly  every  full  moon. IT 

*  The  Doctor,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
t  Peru  as  it  is;  by  Dr.  Smith. 

X  Gen.  Pract.  of  Physic,  vol.  i.  p.  279,  6th  ed. 
§  See  Lond.  Med.  and  Phy.  Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  401. 
II  Edin.   Medical  and   Surgical  Journal,   vol.  iv.,  p. 
170. 

*  Casper's  Wochenschrift,  numbers,  46,  47,  (1838.) 


In  Glasgow,  from  Feb.  13th  to  May  24th, 
1832,— 


On  three  days  at  quadra- ) 
tures.  \ 

On  other  days, 

On  three  days  at  new  and  ) 
full  moons,         -         -     \ 

At  quarters,        -        * 


New  Cases 
per  diem. 

9.52 
11.42 

8.09 
11.90 


Deaths 
per  diem. 

5.69 
5.80 
4.30 

6.76 


In  Manchester,  from  1st  to  23d  August, — ■ 

On   three   days  at  quadratures   17.77  new  cases  per 

diem. 
On  other  days  20.71  new  cases  per  diem. 

The  difference  in  the  results  between  these 
tables  and  Mr.  Orton's  may,  indeed,  be  attri- 
butable to  the  difference  of  climate,  for  we 
have  seen  how  more  regularly  the  at- 
mospheric tides  recur  within  the  tropics  than 
the  temperate  zones.  Besides,  we  can 
scarcely  set  off  negative  results  against  the 
numerous  positive  observations  detailed  by 
various  individuals,  and  all  leading  to  the 
same  result.  And,  in  fact,  these  observers 
are  borne  out  by  what  is  noticed  in  other 
tropical  countries.  "  Him  fever,"  says  the 
Negro  in  the  West  Indies,  "  shall  go  when 
the  water  come  low.  Him  always  come  hot 
when  the  tide  high."*  «  Major  Moore  says 
that  near  the  tropics,  especially  in  situations 
where  the  tide  of  the  sea  has  a  great  rise  and 

*  The  Doctor,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
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Influence  of  the  Moon  on  Insanity. 

The  evidence  on  this  point  is  conflicting. 
Dr.  Arnold  says  that  he  could  never  clearly 
and  certainly  perceive  any  such  lunar  influ- 
ence.* In  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
a  table  of  fifty  cases  of  periodical  excitement 
is  given,  and  their  relations  to  the  moon. 

There  occurred  on  the  average,— 


At  the  new  moon,    ■ 

middle  of  ditto, 
At  the  first  quarter, 

middle  of  ditto, 
At  full  moon,   - 

middle  of  ditto, 
At  last  quarter, 

middle  of  ditto, 


20 
13 
15 
11 
12 
11 
13 
18 


Allen's  periods  of  increased  excitement,  as 
the  following  diagram  shows : 

Diagram  of  Dr.  Allen's  Observations. 
15  Deaths. 


The   periods   however,   in  one  half  were 
not  exoteric,  but  esoteric,  in  their  origin  ;  for 
in  twenty-five  the  paroxysms  occurred  at  very 
nearly  regular  intervals  of   four,  six,  eight, 
and  twelve   weeks.     In   one   the   intervals 
were  tertian.     These  cases  should  have  been 
separated  from  the  others.     M.  Daguin,  phy- 
sician to  the   Lunatic  Hospital  at  Chambery 
(Savoy,)   made   numerous  observations  and 
was  decidedly  of   opinion  that  the  moon  ex- 
ercises a  constant  and  real   influence  on  in- 
sane people.     Dr.  Michael  Allen  strenuously 
advocates    the    doctrine. f     He    divides    the 
phases  of  the  moon   into  four  periods  of  in- 
creased and  diminished  excitement ;  the  for- 
mer commence   two   days   before   new  and 
full  moon,  and  continue  for  four   days  after  ; 
the  latter  commence   three   days  before  the 
quarters   and   continue   for   four  days  after. 
In  fact,  the   division  of  the   lunation  corres- 
ponds   almost     exactly  with   Mr.  Orion's; 
his  unfavorable   periods   answering   to   Dr. 


c3 

p 


11  Deaths. 
The  latter  author  appeals  to  a  table  of 
deaths  which  occurred  in  his  establishment, 
the  result  is  as  follows  : — At  full  moon,  11 
died;  new  moon,  15;  first  quarter,  1  ;  last 
quarter,  3  died.  But  even  this  table  is  nulli- 
fied by  the  experience  of  the  Retreat. 

Mr.  Thurnam  kindly  furnished  me  with 
details. 

Deaths  at  the  Retreat  for  forty- four  years, 
arranged  on  Dr.  Allen's  hypothesis : — At  full 
moon,  33  ;  new  moon,  40 ;  first  quarter,  34  ; 
last  quarter,  32. 

The  plus  negatives  the  minus.  I  may  add 
here  that  MM.  Leuret  and  Metivie  made 
observations  on  the  frequency  and  irritability 
of  the  pulse  of  insane  people  at  the  moon's 
phases  during  August  and  September.  The 
patients  at  the  Salpetriere  and  Maison  de 
Sante  d'lvry  were  examined : — ■* 


Last  quarter. 

New  moon. 

First  quarter. 

Full  moon 

Frequency  of  the  pulse  at  -  - 

85.67 

81.62 

80.55 

79.80 

Per  cent,  in  whom  it  was  ) 

quickened  at     -      -      $ 

57.12 

34.72 

34.72 

23.52 

I  have  had  asthmatic  and  epileptic  patients 
who  complained  of  lunar  influence,  but  I  j 
could  never  satisfactorily  ascertain  that  it  was 
exerted.  The  paroxysms  certainly  occurred 
at  intervals  of  a  lunar  month,  and  about  the 
time  of  a  lunation  ;  but  this  might  be  simply 
a  coincidence  of  the  esoteric  cycle  with  the 
lunar,  and  nothing  more.  A  medical  friend 
informs  me  of  a  case  in  which  the  patient  is 
much  more  easily  excited  by  alcoholic  drinks 
at  the  full  moon  than  at  any  other  time. 
Chatterton,  like  Milton,  imagined  his  intel- 
lect was  more  vigorous  at  the  full  moon.f 


*  Observations  on  Lunacy,  &c,  vol.  i.,  p.  324. 

t  Cases  of  Insanity,  8vo.,  1831. 

J  Works  edited  by  Southey,  1803,  vol.  i.,  p.  34. 


Other  Diseases    and   Functions  under  I/imar 
Influence. 

The  very  ancient  doctrine  that  the  periodi- 
cal change  in  the  sex  is  under  lunar  influence 
has  still  its  advocates.  Dr.  Flachs,  a  German 
critic,  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Davis'  work  on  Mid- 
wifery, controverts  an  opinion  of  that  writer 
to  the  contrary.  He  says  that  the  fact  is  well 
ascertained,  and  that  the  full  moon  is  most 
influential.  Mead  quotes  cases  to  prove  that 
leucorrhoeal  discharges  are  under  lunar  influ- 
ence. "  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,"  says 
Mr.  Lambert,f  "  that  the  new  and  full  moon 
are  the  periods  at  which  the  Kookies  generally 

*  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
688. 

t  Account  of  the  Bos  Frontalis,  or  Gyall.  Linn.  Trans, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  305. 
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commence  their  operation  of  catching  the  wild 
gyalls,  from  having  observed  that  at  these 
changes  the  two  sexes  are  most  inclined  to 
associate.  The  same  observation  has  often 
been  made  to  me  by  our  elephant  catchers." 
In  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  "  Philosophical 
Transactions"  are  histories  of  Iicemorrhages 
which  broke  out  at  lunar  periods.  Mead  re- 
lates a  curious  instance  of  this  kind.  Dr. 
Pitcaime  was  seized  at  a  country  seat  near 
Edinburgh,  with  a  bleeding  from  the  nose 
and  faintness,  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  new 
moon,  namely,  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.  On  re- 
turning to  Edinburgh,  he  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Cockburn,  professor  of  philosophy,  had 
died,  suddenly,  at  the  same  hour,  from  hae- 
morrhage from  the  lungs,  and  also  that  five 
or  six  of  his  patients  had  been  seized  with 
haemorrhages.  The  barometer  was  lower  at 
that  hour  than  either  he  or  his  friend  Dr. 
Gregory  had  ever  observed  it.  The  births 
and  deaths  of  mankind  generally  have  been 
supposed  to  be  under  lunar  influence.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  in  the  Netherlands  that  fat 
people  died  at  the  flood,  and  thin  spare  people 
at  the  ebb.  Among  the  wonders  of  the  isle  and 
city  of  Cadiz,  one  is,  that  the  sick  never  die 
there  while  the  tide  is  rising,  but  always  du- 
ring the  ebb.  Dr.  Mosely  made  out  a  list  of 
persons  who  had  died  aged  from  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
years,  to  prove  that  very  old  people  die  at  the 
new  or  full  moon.  He  also  infers  from  the 
times  of  death  of  forty  illustrious  persons, 
that  the  same  rule  holds  good  with  mankind 
in  general.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr. 
Proctor  (now  resident  medical  officer  at  the 
York  County  Hospital)  made  me  out  a  list  of 
the  births,  with  their  dates,  which  had  occur- 
red in  the  practice  of  Mr.  James  Allen  of  this 
city,  during  the  five  years  from  1831  to  1835, 
inclusive.  On  arranging  these  according  to 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  result  was  as 
follows : — Number  of  births  at  new  moon, 
151 ;  first  quarter,  129  ;  full  moon,  131  ;  last 
quarter,  154.  The  day  before  and  the  day 
after  the  day  of  change  were  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  whole  number  of  births  were 
1403 ;  of  lunations,  247 ;  of  days  included  in 
the  lunations,  741,  or  247X3. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  lunar  influence  on  vegetation  is  still  prac- 
tically applied  in  some  tropical  countries. 
"  Herbs  set  in  the  wane  of  the  moon,"  says 
William  Ramsay,  quoting  this  doctrine,  "  do 
not  thrive  well ;  vines,  to  check  their  growth, 
should  be  pruned  in  the  wane  ;  timber  cut  to 
keep  well,"  &c.  Dr.  Robertson  asserts  that 
in  the  West  Indies  all  sorts  of  vegetables  are 
fuller  of  sap  at  the  new  and  full  moon ;  the 
colonists,   therefore,   abstain   from    cutting 


wood  at  these  periods,  but  sugar-canes  are 
cut  and  castor-oil  nuts  are  gathered  at  these 
seasons,  the  latter  being  supposed  to  yield  one 
fifth  more  oil  at  those  times  than  at  any  other. 
This  influence  of  the  moon  is  still  acknowl- 
edged, at  least  in  Cuba,  as  Mr.  Backhouse 
informs  us,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  lately 
published.  The  moon  also  guides  the  agricul- 
tural operations  in  Peru.  "  The  maize  crops," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  work  before  quoted, 
"  the  farmers  always  harvest  in  the  *  mengu- 
ante,'  or  decrease  of  the  moon  ;  for  it  is  a  fact, 
known  to  every  husbandman,  that  if  they  col- 
lect the  crop  in  the  '  creciente,'  or  increase  of 
the  moon,  it  will  not  keep  free  of  moths  for 
three  months,  even  though  allowed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  left  in  the  husk."  Around 
Lima  the  farmer  takes  care  not  to  sow  in  the 
creciente,  or  the  wood-cutter  to  cut  timber, 
especially  willow  and  elder,  or  it  soon  de- 
cays, as  Dr.  Smith  found  out  by  his  own 
experience. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  moon  exerci- 
ses an  attractive  power  on  the  fluids  of  liv- 
ing structures,  like  that  exhibited  on  the  great 
masses  of  water  on  the  globe.  I  think  this 
hypothesis  need  not  be  discussed  or  noticed 
further.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the 
light  of  the  moon  has  a  direct  influence  on 
vital  function.  The  sun's  rays  may  certainly 
be  so  altered  by  impinging  on  the  moon,  that 
when  reflected  from  the  latter  they  may  have 
a  chemical  and  physiological  action  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  proceeding  directly  from  the 
former.  Testa  discusses  the  question  at  con- 
siderable length*  Supposing  it  to  be  proved 
that  the  moon's  light  have  an  injurious  influ- 
ence I  think  it  scarcely  belongs  to  my  subject. 
Shutters  or  an  awning  will  at  any  time  effec- 
tually neutralize  it,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  no  observations 
extant  worthy  notice. 

In  accordance  with  my  previous  plan  I 
shall  next  proceed  to  compare  physiological 
and  pathological  observations  with  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  and  consider  whether  there 
be  any  changes  in  the  density,  electric  tension , 
or  hygrometric  condition  of  the  air  at  the 
lunar  phases,  whether  there  be  changes  in  the 
direction  of  its  currents,  and  whether  these 
changes  have  any  connection  with  the  ob- 
served changes  in  vital  function,  and  how 
it  takes  place.  This  will  form  the  subject  of 
another  communication. 

*  Bermerkungen  fiber  die  periodischen  Verjj,nderun- 
gen  und  Erscheinungen  im  kranken  und  gesundem 
Zustande  des  menschlichen  Korpers,  Leipzig,  1790,  p. 
337,  seq.  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Tes- 
ta. Testa's  Book,  I  may  observe  ,contains  more  ration- 
al facts  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  vital  period- 
icity than  any  work  of  the  time  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.    He  took  it  up  where  Mead  left  it. 


Hemorrhage  from  the  Lungs. 
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The  Law  of  Seven. 

To  the  Editor.— Sir  :  In  your  widely-read 
Journal  the  periodic  law  of  seven,  in  health 
and  disease  has  been  illustrated,  both  physio- 
logically and  pathologically  by  Dr.  Laycock  ; 
by  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  on  Consumption  ; 
and  by  "  Chirurgus "  on  Menstruation  and 
Delivery  (Lancet,  11th  March,  1843,)  and  I 
some  time  ago,  observed  what  may  be  consi- 
dered to  be  another  illustration  of  it,  in  a  pa- 
per (by  Dr.  Stratton)  in  the  «  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical and  Surgical  Journal"  for,  Jan.,  1843, 
page  11 2,  where  the  result  of  several  series  of 
observations  is  to  the  effect  that  in  health  the 
human  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  morning 
than  in  the  evening  for  six  days  out  of  seven, 
and  that  on  the  seventh  day  it  is  slower. 
Verily  it  seems  as  if  the  days  of  mathemati- 
cal medicine  were  about  to  return.  I  am, 
sir.  your  constant  reader  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, PlTCAIRN  SeCUNDUS. 
Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  May  21,  1843, 

Hemorrhage  from  the  Lungs. 
Nearly  all  the  cases  of  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs  occur  within  four  days  of  the  new 
moon  or  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  natural  and 
regular  periods  of  hemorrhage  from  the  uterus 
occur  within  the   same  time.     These  facts 


were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  both  sexes  who  are  predisposed 
to  hermorrhage  from  the  lungs,  to  enable 
them  to  avoid  any  exciting  causes  of  hemorr- 
hage at  these  periods,  and  particularly  to  fe- 
males, for  obvious  reasons. 
4 


A  solution  of  this  lunar  influence  is  found  in 
the  more  rarified  state  of  the  atmosphere,  from 
its  expansion  at  K  J  and  J  K ;  at  the  new 
moon,  c,  and  full  moon,  E,  from  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  it, 
at  these  periods,  in  the  direction  seen  in  the 
figure,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  on  every  square  inch 
of  the  body,  and  of  the  cavities  exposed  to  its 
influence,  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  diminution  of  pressure  commences  three 
days  and  a  half  before  the  new  and  full  moon, 
and  gradually  increases  until  it  arrives  at  its 
maximum,  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full 
moon  ;  when  it  begins  to  decrease,  and  goes 
on  decreasing  to  the  end  of  three  days  and  a 
half,  when  it  is  minimum,  or  0,  and  so  con- 
tinues through  the  intermediate  periods.* 

When  the  moon  is  in  its  syzygees/c  E,rits 
forces  are  extended  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth,  B,  by  the  action  of  the  forces  from 
the  sun,  A;  but  when  the  moon  is  in  its 
quadratures,  D  L,  the  extension  of  its  forces 
beyond  the  )  parenthesis  (  is  interrupted  by 
the  forces  from  the  sun,  and  the  density  of 
the  atmosphere  is  then  at  its  maximum. 

The  periods  of  excitement  and  repose  in 
chronic  diseases  are  generally  very  regular, 
the  first  occurring  in  the  periods  of  the  new 
and  full  moon,  and  the  latter  in  the  interme- 
diate periods. 

When  hermorrhage  commences  from  the 
lungs,  the  arms  above  the  elbows  and  the 
legs  above  the  knees,  should  be  bound  with 
handkerchiefs,  moderately  tight,  until  the 
hemorrhage  ceases,  for  the  purpose  of  check- 
ing temporarily  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  patient  should 
at  the  same  time  drink  freely  of  alum  water, 
or  salt  water.  The  violence  of  the  hemorr- 
hage soon  ceases  under  this  treatment ;  the 
use  of  these  drinks  should,  however,  be  con- 
tinued until  the  bloody  expectoration  has 
ceased,  when  these  safe  and  efficient  reme- 
dies will  finish  their  work  by  exciting  the 
action  of  the  intestines.  Drawing  blood 
from  the  arm  in  large  quantities  under  such 

*  Consumptive  persons  of  the  vallies  are  frequently 
attacked  with  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  in  passing 
over  the  mountains  in  the  intermediate  periods. 
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circumstances,  as  is  commonly  practised 
not  only  positively  injurious  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  but  it  is  often  fatal ;  and  such 
patients  are  never  in  greater  danger  than 
when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
whose  knowledge  is  bounded  by  inflamma- 
tions. When  the  quantity  of  blood  raised, 
exceeds  a  wine  glass,  a  blister  should  be  ap- 
plied between  the  shoulders,  and  rest  and 
quietness,  with  a  light  diet,  strictly  observed, 
until  the  system  has  recovered  from  the  ex- 
haustion produced  by  the  hemorrhage. 

The  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead,)  if  at 
hand,  may  be  also  used  in  these  cases,  3  or 
4  grains,  or  a  quantity  that  will  lay  on  a  six- 
penny piece,  made  into  3  or  4  pills,  with 
moist  bread,  may  be  taken  at  once,  or  at  in- 
vals  that  may  be  determined  by  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms. 

The  few  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  which  occur  when  the  moon  is  in  its 
quadratures,  or  when  it  is  moving  from  the 
octant ;  r,  to  that  at  m,  and  from  the  octant 
at  s,  to  that  at  I,  are  those  that  occur  in 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  chronic  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  inside  of  the 
bronchial  or  air  tubes,  which  rarely  amounts 
to  more  than  a  wine  glass,  and  is  in  general 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  requiring  only 
the  exercise  of  common  prudence  at  those  pe- 
riods to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  serous  substance  of 
the  lungs,  or  from  its  serous  membranes,  oc- 
cur in  the  rarified  state  of  the  atmosphere,  at 
the  periods  when  the  moon  is  in  syzygees  or 
apogee  and  perigree ;  while  hemorrhage  from 
the  mucous  substance,  or  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  lungs,  occur  in  the  dense  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  periods  when  the 
moon  is  in  its  quadratures,  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  by  a 
long  series  of  observations. 

Diagnosis  by  the  Pulse.    Hemorrhage  from  the 
Lungs. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  LANCET. 

Sir — The  number  of  the  pulse  in  one  minute 
is  generally  a  multiple  of  twelve;  I  believe 
that  this  fact  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  ; 
yet  will  it  be  found  not  less  useful  and  impor- 
tant than  curious.  In  extensive  practice, 
when  adyice  gratis  necessitates  rapid  conclu- 


sions, it  is  easy  to  determine,  in  a  few  seconds, 
to  which  number  the  pulse  may  be  reterred, 
and  in  many  cases  the  nature  and  intensity  of 
a  disease  may  be  suspected  from  the  number 
of  the  pulse  alone.  In  accordance  with  this 
law  of  numbers  we  meet  with  pulses  of  60, 
72,  84, 96, 108,  120,  144, 168.  I  have  recently 
prescribed  for  a  lady  who  has  twice  suffered, 
from  excessive  nervous  irritability ;  her  pulse 
1  clearly  ascertained  to  be  240,  twenty  times 
twelve,  nor  was  there  any  difficulty,  as  some 
have  asserted  there  must  be,  in  accurately 
counting  it. 

A  pulse  of  144  and  168  is  often  met  with  in 
pneumonia  in  children ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
a  pulse  characteristic  of  a  special  disease 
will  be  the  same  in  number  in  individuals  of 
widely  different  ages.  The  pulse  in  rising 
and  falling  from  accidental  and  temporary 
excitement,  rises  and  falls  through  a  series  of 
duodecimal  degrees;  when  within  the  first 
few  minutes  of  an  interview  the  pulse  of  a 
patient  rapidly  subsides  from  120  to  108,  96, 
84,  a  knowledge  is  at  once  afforded  of  the 
highly  excitable  and  therefore  susceptible  con- 
stitution of  the  patient:  beware  of  treating 
such  subjects  during  periods  of  excitement,  as 
for  acute  or  serious  disease,  by  violent  mea- 
sures ;  many  such  individuals  are  destroyed 
by  continual  cupping  and  bleeding,  and  mer- 
curialising, for  alleged  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head ;  inflammation  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row; inflammation  of  the  lungs;  pleurisy; 
disease  of  the  heart,  &c,  when  a  recovery  is 
often  easily  effected  by  merely  allaying  ner- 
vous irritability. 

The  pulse  in  many  chronic  diseases,  as  in 
consumption,  is  generally  108,  and,  under 
moderate  excitement,  120,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  only  96 ;  a  pulse  not  slower  than  96 
in  an  adult  should  always  excite  suspicion. — 
It  sometimes  happens  that  in  bulky,  leuco- 
phlegmatic,  or  hydroasiiiic,  phthisical  subjects, 
having,  too,  a  finely-developed  chset,  that  the 
pulse  does  not  rise  above  72  or  84 ;  the  prac- 
titioner, misled  by  first  appearances,  is  apt  to 
cheer  the  patient  with  an  assurance  of  certain 
recovery,  but  from  the  continuance  of  the 
cough,  after  one  or  two  visits,  is  induced,  al- 
most carelessly,  to  auscultate  the  chest,  and  is 
dismayed  at  discovering  a  considerable  exca- 
vation in  the  lungs.  In  such  subjects,  not 
very  frequently  met  with,  recoveries  do  some- 
times indubitably  occur;  the  treatment  con- 
sisting of  an  almost  entire  restriction  to  the 
most  stimulating  animal  diet;  of  salt  largely 
administered  at  every  meal ;  of  quinine  and 
preparations  of  iron ;  and  of  lotions  of  spirit 
of  wine  and  tincture  of  iodine  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  chest.  To  such  subjects  sea- 
air  is  especially  beneficial.  I  have  known  the 
audible  evidences  of  consumption  to  disappear 
and  reappear  in  individuals  visiting  the  East  In- 
dies, the  disease  at  last  proving  fatal,  as  in 
one  instance  very  lately,  apparently  in  conse- 
quence of  the  individual  having  prolonged  his 
stay  in  England  longer  than  usual :  in  such 
subjects  1  have  known  a  well-marked  excava- 
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tion  continue  for  many  years,  apparently  sta- 
tionary. The  rapid  progress  of  consumption 
in  more  irritable  tubjects,  in  whom  the  pulse 
is  100  or  120,  is  in  many  instances,  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  as  much  attributable  to  the 
highly  absurd  and  reprehensible  practice  of 
bleeding  to  arrest  haemoptysis,  as  to  the  unre- 
sisted progress  of  tubercular  disease;  chronic 
disease  invades  the  system  when  the  vital 
powers  are  depressed,  and  always  acquires 
growth  and  rapidity  from  exhaustion  of  the 
vital  and  opposing  force:  bleeding  lor  haemop- 
tysis in  subjects  suffering  lrom  tuberculous 
cachexia,  may  be  denominated  fashionable 
homicide.  I  am  at  present  acquainted  with 
many  delicate  individuals  who  have  been  ex- 
pectorating blood,  at  intervals,  for  several 
years ;  I  am  convinced  that  every  one  of  them 
would  be  destroyed  by  even  a  moderately 
large  bleeding;  why  should  such  panic  be 
excited  by  ordinary  haemoptysis  as  to  con- 
found all  common  sense  and  sober  judgment  1 
The  haemoptysis  may  doubtless  be  arrested  by 
bleeding,  but  though  the  triumph  of  arresting 
it  be  great,  the  patient  is  merely  placed  upon 
his  legs  to  stagger  to  the  grave.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  the  hemorrhage  will  cease 
by  judicious  treatment,  without  the  adoption 
of  the  desperate  expedient  of  bleeding,  which, 
though  it  continue  for  days  or  weeks,  a  natu- 
ral hemorrhage  is  far  more  easily  borne  than 
detraction  of  blood  by  the  lancet ;  calmly  and 
judiciously  advise  and  administer,  and  seldom 
will  danger  or  difficulty  result  from  the  mere 
haemoptysis,  though  the  patient  may  ulti- 
mately die  fiom  the  natural  progress  of  the 
disease.  With  every  sentiment  of  respect,  I 
am,  sir,  &c.  Anthropos. 

April  5, 1843 — Lancet. 

SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

A  new  name  for  tubercular  disease  of  the 
organs  and  muscles.  The  old  names,  such 
as  spinal  disease,  spinal  irritation,  spinal  neu- 
ralgia, and  nervous  affection  of  the  spine,  are 
becoming -rather  stale  and  unpopular,  and 
hence  the  policy  of  giving  a  new  name  to 
these  maladies  of  the  imagination,  which 
were  never  favored  with  a  real  existence. 
Treatment  of  Spinal  Meningitis. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LANCET. 

Sir :  In  looking  over  the  Lancet  for  May 
27th  last,  my  attention  has  been  arrested  by 
the  case  of  spinal  meningitis  related  by  Mr. 
Tyte  (p.  267.)  The  length  of  time  required 
to  accomplish  the  cure,  by  the  treatment  em- 
ployed, notwithstanding  its  severity,  will  fur- 
nish a  speedy  excuse  for  the  suggestion  of  a 
more  speedy,  certain,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
less  painful  method.  Had  Mr.  Tyte  applied 
eight  or  twelve  leeches  over  the  tender  part  of 
the  back,  repeated  them  on  the  next  day,  if 
much  tenderness  on  pressure  remained,  and 
afterwards  used  friction  with  croton  oil  until  a 
«opious  crop  of  pustules  was  produced,  instead 


of  six  weeks  elapsing  before  the  patient  be- 
came decidedly  better,  the  same  happy  result 
would  probably  have  occurred  within  as  many 
days.  The  functional  derangement  of  the 
liver,  stomach,  or  kidneys,  which  is  generally 
present,  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  treated 
at  the  same  time  (by  means  of  decoction  of 
aloes,  carbonate  of  potass,  &c,  as  the  particu- 
lar case  might  require). 

I  have  treated  about  a  dozen  cases  of  this 
disease  during  the  present  year,  and  in  only 
one  have  required  to  use  calomel  and  opium. 
The  patient  was  a  man  of  very  weak  consti- 
tution ;  for  a  week  the  disease  was  supposed 
to  be  enteritis,  all  the  symptoms  of  which 
were  present.  He  was  bled,  and  calomel  and 
opium  were  administered,  but  the  disease  not 
yielding,  I  had  a  consultation  with  another 
practitioner,  when  great  tenderness  was  dis- 
covered over  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae. — 
The  patient  was  cupped  over  this  part,  coun- 
ter-irritation was  afterwards  applied,  the  mer- 
curial action  maintained  for  a  few  days  lon- 
ger, and  he  was  discharged,  cured,  in  five 
weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
I  usually  find  about  ten  days  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  cure,  but  occasionally  more  is 
required,  and  sometimes  recovery  proceeds 
more  rapidly. 

I  believe  that  a  great  proportion  of  these 
cases  is  not  recognised  by  the  medical  atten- 
dants; and  also  that  many  cases  exist,  sup- 
posed to  be  obstinate  dyspepsia,  which  are 
owing  to  that  subacute  form  of  the  disease 
which  is  termed  spinal  irritation.  A  case  of 
this  sort  occurred  to  me  lately.  The  patient 
presented  the  usual  symptoms  of  functional 
derangement  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  and 
during  the  last  five  months,  these  symptoms 
had  been  treated  by  four  medical  men.  On 
placing  himself  under  my  care  it  was  only  by 
very  careful  examination  that  I  discovered 
tenderness  over  one  part  of  the  lumbar  spine. 
I  cupped  him,  used  croton-oil  friction,  order- 
ed a  powder  composed  of  calomel,  one  grain, 
aloes,  one  grain,  and  calumba,  eight  grains, 
to  be  taken  every  night  and  morning,  and 
within  three  weeks  the  patient  was  cured. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

June  26,  1843.  C 

f^=  The  writer  has  authenticated  his  state- 
ments privately,  by  forwarding  his  real  name 
and  address  to  the  editor. 

These  cases  including  that  of  Mr.  Tyte 
referred  to,  were  all  cases  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  organs,  and  not  that  of  meningi- 
tis, nor  of  functional  disease  of  the  organs ; 
for  there  is  never  magnetic  symptoms  of  tu- 
bercular disease,  as  in  these  cases,  in  mere 
functional  derangement  of  the  stomach,  liver, 
or  any  other  organ,  and  Dr.  Tyte  had  the  can- 
dor to  acknowledge  that  the  symptoms  of  me  - 
ningitis  in  his  case  was  not  well  marked,  al- 
though it  was  much  more  so  than  any  of 
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those  described  by  Dr.  C.  But  the  sequel  of 
these  cases  like  thousands  of  the  same  kind, 
is  not  yet  told,  and  I  hope  the  gentlemen  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  that  neither  of  their 
cases  are  cured — that  they  have  only  passed 
through  a  temporary  period  of  excitement, 
to  a  temporary  period  of  repose.  We  have 
seen  a  great  many  thousand  such  cures 
of  the  same  disease,  and  in  the  same  or  a 
very  similar  manner,  during  the  last  ten  years ; 
but  these  cures  were  very  temporary;  for 
these  patients  would  not  "  stay  cured,"  and 
in  fact,  nothing  was  effected  by  the  common 
remedies  in  any  of  these  cases,  but  a  tempo- 
rary palliation  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  while 
the  patients  were  passing  through  the  pe- 
riods of  excitement  to  that  of  repose. 

Tubercular  Consumption. 

Dr.  Hastings,  of  London,  has  recently  com- 
menced treating  this  disease  with  naptha, 
and  apparently  with  success,  so  far ;  and 
other  physicians  in  that  metropolis  are  now 
engaged  in  testing  its  effects  in  this  disease. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  articles  in 
commerce,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
naptha.  The  naptha  used  by  Dr.  Hastings 
is  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
an  ascetate,  as  the  ascetate  of  lead,  or  of 
lime.  This  product  has  been  called  by  che- 
mists, pyroacetic  spirit,  mesilic  alcohol,  or 
ascetone,  and  is  missible  in  all  proportions 
with  water,  without  producing  milkiness. 
The  dose  is  from  10  to  20  drops,  three  times 
a  day.  We  are  now  testing  its  effects  in  a 
great  variety  of  cases  in  this  city,  both  alone 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  compound  chlo- 
ride of  gold,  an  article  which  we  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  using  with  uniform  suc- 
cess, in  the  first  stage  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

Dr.  Hasse,  of  Koningsberg,  cauterises  the 
parts  affected  in  laryngeal  phthisis  with  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  the  nitrate  to  four,  and  after- 
wards two   parts  of  water. — London  Lancet. 

Vomiting,  a  Cure  for  Phthisis. 
It  is  stated  that  176  patients  under  con- 
sumption, 47  in  the  incipient,  and  129  in  the 
advanced  stage,  admitted  during  a  period  of 
four  years  into  the  military  hospital  at  Capua 
were  ultimately  discharged,   perfectly  cured, 


their  treatment  having  consisted  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  tablespoonful  night  and  morn- 
ing of  the  following  mixture: — Tartarised 
antimony,  three  grains ;  syrup  of  cloves,  an 
ounce ;  decoction  of  marsh  mallows,  six 
ounces ;  mix.  The  dose  was  to  be  repeated 
until  vomiting  ensued. — Annali  Univ.  di 
Medicine. 

Statistics  of  Cancer. 

The  following  are  results  of  researches  on  the  preva- 
lence of  this  disease  throughout  France,  which  have 
been  made  with  much  care  and  accuracy  on  the  part 
of  M.  Le  Roy  d'Etoilles: 

Of  3781  cases  occurring  in  the  practice  of 
174  surgeons,  1227  happened  in  individuals 
above  forty,  and  1061  to  others  above  sixty 
years  of  age.  The  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus  were  about  thirty  per  cent. ;  of  the 
breast  twenty-four  per  cent.  Cancer  of  the 
mouth  was  in  women  only  as  one  to  one-and- 
a-half  per  cent.,  while  in  men  (probably  from 
the  use  of  the  tobacco-pipe)  it  was  as  much 
as  twenty-six  per  cent.  Cancers  supposed  to 
have  been  of  hereditary  transmission  figured 
only  as  1  in  278  [1]  :  while  those  induced  by 
scrofula  were  as  1  in  10;  and  by  syphilis  as 
1  in  5. 

The  most  useful  part  of  the  inquiry  is  that 
that  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  utility 
or  otherwise  of  operating  on  cancers.  Out  of 
1172  patients  not  operated  on,  18  lived  for 
more  than  thirty  years  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  disease ;  while  out  of  801  operated 
on  by  excision  or  caustic,  the  existence  of  only 
4  was  prolonged  for  a  similar  lapse  of  time ; 
14  patients  operated  on,  and  34  not  operated 
on,  lived  for  a  period  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years ;  and  88  in  the  first  category,  and  228 
in  the  second,  lived  from  six  to  twenty  years 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease.  The 
ordinary  duration  of  life  after  this  period 
among  persons  not  operated  on,  is  said  to  be 
five  years  for  men  and  five  and  a  half  for 
women ;  while  among  those  operated  on,  it  is 
no  more  than  five  years  and  two  months  for 
men,  and  six  years  for  women. 

From  these  results  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  the  ablation  of  cancer  (leaving  out  of 
account  the  risks  attending  the  operation 
itself)  does  little,  even  when  successful,  to 
prolong  life  and  is  therefore  (in  France,  at 
least)  of  very  questionable  utility.  Results 
like  these,  startling  as  they  may  seem,  and 
however  they  may  demand  subsequent  cor- 
roborations, are,  at  least  indications  of  the 
light  which  statistical  science  is  enabled  to 
throw  upon  the  actual  and  relative  value  of 
many  of  the  aids  in  medicine  and  surgery  of 
which  we  at  present  avail  ourselves. — London 
Lancet. 

Case  of  Enlargement,    Scrofulous  Abscess, 
and  removal  of  the   Testis. 

BY  GEO.  LANGSTAFF,  ESQ,.,  SURGEON,  LONDON  LANCET. 

This  was  a  common  case  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  testis  on  the  right  side,  in 
which  an  ulcer  was  formed,  and  discharged 
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its  matter  through  an  opening  upon  the 
surface,  during  the  use  of  the  common  reme- 
dies, including  iodine,  when  it  was  removed 
in  the  usual  manner.  I  have  noticed  this 
case  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I  have 
cured  cases  of  this  disease  of  the  testis  with 
the  magnetic  remedies  for  it,  where  they 
were  enormously  enlarged  and  discharging 
scrofulous  matter  from  one  to  seven  ab- 
scesses. 

Suppression  of  Pus. 
The  discharge  from  a  child's  ear,  or  a 
gleet  in  a  man,  is  suddenly  suppressed.  Pain 
and  danger  ensue,  and  are  ascribed  to  the 
suppression ;  but  they  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  the  increase  of  inflammation  to  an  extent 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  secretion  of 
purulent  matter.  Leeching  and  fomentation 
are  obvious.  In  wounds  and  ulcers  the  se- 
cretion must  be  re-established  by  wine,  bark, 
and  stimulating  fomentation. — Sir  Charles 
Bell. 

Derangement  of  the  Brain  by  a  sudden  Shock, 
and  its  Recovery  by  similar  means. 

(Similia  Similibus  ) 

By  S.  Patterson  Evans,  M.  D.,  Edin.,  Newmarket- 
on-Fergus. 

A  laboring  man  brought  to  me  his  son, 
nineteen  years  old,  for  my  advice.  Having 
attended  him  for  a  cat  leg  two  months  previ- 
ously, I  was  much  struck  now  with  his  altered 
appearance.  When  coming  to  me  before,  I 
thought  him  remarkably  acute  and  intelligent ; 
he  now  had  become  idioli:  in  countenance 
and  manner.  He  did  not  know  my  name,  his 
own  or  his  father's ;  continually  talked  to  him- 
self indistinctly ;  sang;  made  grimaces ;  laugh- 
ed with  a  foolish  look ;  would  leap  about,  and 
otherwise  behave  ridiculously.  His  answers 
were  peculiarly  short  and  snappish,  nor  could 
he  keep  steady  a  moment,  but  was  altogether 
restless  and  irritable.  At  home  he  attempted 
to  injure  his  sisters  with  a  knife.  Appetite 
good ;  sleeps  pretty  well,  but  often  starts  with 
a  scream  in  his  sleep,  as  if  frightened.  When 
asked  a  question  he  did  not  appear  to  compre- 
hend  its  meaning  until  repeated.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  pain,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
but  did  not  reply ;  and  from  frequently  apply- 
ing his  hand  all  over  that  region,  it  appeared 
to  be  the  seat  of  some  general  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness. The  head,  generally,  felt  hot,  and  espe- 
cially the  forehead ;  the  temporal  and  carotid 
arteries  pulsated  rather  strongly;  the  pupils 
were  contracted,  and  the  sclerotic  vessels  more 
minutely  injected  than  I  had  ever  seen  those 
vessels  before ;  no  vomiting,  nor  any  lesion  of 
the  muscular  system.  Upon  my  asking  his 
father  whether  he  could  account  for  this 
alarming  state,  he  gave  me  the  following- 
singular  history  :— 


Up  to  the  22nd  of  Nov.,  1842,  he  was  per- 
fectly well  and  able  to  work.  On  that  day  he 
happened  to  kill  a  hen  belonging  to  a  woman, 
who  complained  of  him  to  his  mother,  who 
told  his  father  of  what  he  had  done.  The  boy, 
knoAving  that  his  father  would  punish  him,  did 
not  come  in  to  go  to  bed  until  he  supposed  his 
father  was  asleep.  However,  the  old  man, 
who  was  very  apt  to  be  guided  by  King  Solo- 
mon, and  not  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child,"  stole  to  the  bed  when  the  boy  lay  asleep, 
and,  catching  him  by  the  hair,  gave  him  a  few 
smart  strokes  of  a  small  sally  rod.  He  then 
left  him,  going  out  to  his  work.  That  day  his 
mother  remarked  that  the  boy  looked  rather 
silly,  and  talked  incoherently,  and  then  daily 
got  worse. 

I  therefore  ordered  the  head  to  be  shaved, 
cold  applied,  leeches  to  the  occiput  and  neck, 
colycynth  and  calomel.  He  was  ordered  to 
be  kept  quiet,  in  a  dark  room,  and  on  low  diet. 
Owing,  however,  to  his  father's  being  con- 
stantly out  at  work,  and  he  being  the  only 
person  who  could  manage  him,  my  directions 
were  not  followed  up,  with  the  exception  of 
giving  him  the  purgative,  and  throwing  cold 
water  over  his  head  every  morning.  After 
some  days  I  saw  him  again,  but  he  appeared 
no  better.  The  bowels  were  particularly  ob- 
stinate.   (Prescribed  accordingly.) 

Five  or  six  days  after  this  I  saw  him  again, 
and  was  surprised  with  the  change  in  his  man- 
ner, as  well  as  his  altered  appearance.  He  now 
knew  me;  answered  questions  rationally; 
talked  quietly ;  had  lost  the  restless  manner ; 
and,  in  fine,  he  was  quite  another  boy.  His 
pulse  soft ;  tongue  pale  and  moist ;  head  cool ; 
eyes  natural,  intelligent,  and  uninjected ;  but, 
upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  though  he  had  taken 
all  my  last  medicines  regularly,  he  was  not 
indebted  to  them  for  his  recovery,  for  up  to  the 
day  previous  he  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than 
before ;  but  his  father  gave  me  the  following 
singular  account  of  his  recovery,  which  I 
consider  inexplicable  upon  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  advanced  by  Hahnemann  in 
his  axiom,  similia  similibus  curantur : 

The  day  before  that  upon  which  1  saw  him 
last,  he  was  on  the  road-side  amusing  himself; 
a  carman  was  going  by ;  the  boy  flung  a  stone 
at  the  man,  who  caught  the  boy,  and  gave  him 
a  good  beating  with  his  whip.  The  boy  ran 
home  crying  told  his  mother  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  from  that  day,  as  if  a  devil  had 
been  cast  out  of  him,  became  quiet  and  ra- 
tional, and  he  is  now  perfectly  well,  though 
not  as  steady,  sharp,  or  intelligent,  altogether, 
as  he  was  before  the  accident. 

How  much  we  have  yet  to  learn,  how  little 
we  really  know,  of  the  nature  and  rational 
treatment,  not  only  of  the  diseases  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  but  of  diseases  in  gene- 
ral. Assuredly,  the  uncertain  and  most  un- 
satisfactory art  that  we  call  medical  science 
is  no  science  at  all,  but  a  jumble  of  inconsis- 
tent opinions ;  of  conclusions  hastily  drawn ; 
of  facts  badly  arranged ;  of  observations  made 
with  carelessness ;  of  comparisons  instituted 
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which  are  not  analogical;  of  hypotheses  which 
are  foolish ;  and  of  theories  which,  if  not  use- 
less, are  dangerous.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  our  homoeopathists,  and  our  hy- 
dropathists;  our  mesmerists  and  our  celes- 
tialists ! 

I  will  offer  no  comments  upon  the  foregoing 
case.  My  experience  in  diseases  of  the  mind 
has  been  too  limited,  and  my  observations 
would  perhaps  only  destroy  the  impression 
which  the  case  is  calculated  to  make.  At  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  conclude  without  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  parents,  and  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  children,  to  the  lamentable 
results  which  may  follow  the  infliction  of  cor- 
poreal punishment  upon  young  children,  of 
tender  age  and  delicate  constitutions.  It  en- 
feebles their  minds ;  it  undermines  their  atten- 
tion and  memory ;  it  breaks  down  the  finest  of 
their  moral  feelings.  But  especially  is  it  fol- 
lowed by  terrible  results  when  unexpected  or 
sudden.  Indeed,  at  any  time  taking  the  ner- 
vous system  by  surprise,  with  violence,  may 
be  followed  by  consequences  equally  awful. — 
Abridged  from  Dub.  Jour.,  Jan.  4th. 

This  was  a  case  of  derangement  of  the 
magnetic  organization  of  the  brain,  called 
functional  derangement  of  the  brain,  we  long 
since  traced  the  magnetic  organization  of  the 
brain  by  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  this 
organization  is  constantly  confirmed  by  clair- 
voyants. 

Making  believe  to  Administer  Arnica.* 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OP   THE   LANCET. 

Sir: — It  is  just  two  years  since  I  drew  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  the  invalua- 
ble benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  ar- 
nica montana  in  bruises,  incisions,  sprains, 
and  other  affections  more  particularly  regard- 
ed as  belonging  to  surgery.  Since  that  time 
the  numerous  additional  cases  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  arnica,  have  increased  so  fast, 
that  I  have  given  up  recording  them  particu- 
larly. My  attention  has,  however,  been  ar- 
rested to  a  case  so  strikingly  illustrative  of 
these  benefits,  that  I  have  thought  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  forward  it  to  your  Journal. 

To  the  Royal  Jennerian  London  Vaccine 
Institution,  last  Thursday,  a  mother  brought 
her  child  to  receive  the  certificate  of  protec- 
tion. After  receiving  it  she  exclamed,  "  You 
sir,  saved  this  child's  life,"  and  a  fine  little 
fellow  he  was.  I  had  quite  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance. I  asked  the  name,  and  on  reach- 
ing home,  examined  my  book  of  cases,  and 
found  the  following :— Alfred  Wyatt,  June  20. 
aged  three  months  and  a  fortnight;  child  ap- 
parently dying.  A  little  girl  that  nursed  the 
child  had  let  him  fall,  and  he,  in  falling,  fell 

*  Our  worthy  correspondent  has  entitled  his  letter 
"Arnica  and  its  Uses,"  but  an  examination  of  his 
prescription  in  the  note,  induces  us  to  prefix  a  more 
eerreet  heading.— Ed.  L. 


upon  his  head.  The  mother  had  obtained 
somewhere  a  powder,  but  the  child  became 
worse.  He  had  been  in  a  severe  fever  ever 
since  the  accident.  His  eyes  were  half  closed, 
and  the  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  indica- 
tive of  affection  of  head  was  present ;  in  fact, 
I  feared  the  child  would  die  before  he  reach- 
ed home.  I  told  the  mother  to  let  me  know 
the  state  of  the  child  on  the  following  day,  my 
belief  being  that  I  should  hear  of  his  death. 
i  ordered  three  globules*  of  aconite  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  a  fourth  part  immediately, 
and  four  hours  after  the  first  dose  of  aconite 
a  dose  of  arnica,  three  globules,  in  two  ounces 
of  water,  a  fourth  part  as  a  dose,  and  to  re- 
peat the  aconite  and  the  arnica  alternately, 
every  four  hours. 

21  [i.  e.  the  next  day.]  The  mother  came 
to  me,  and  said,  weeping  with  joy,  "  He  is 
laughing  to-day."  Her  gratitude  was  great ; 
she  said  she  thought  that  before  she  should' 
reach  home  yesterday,  he  should  have  died. 
I  ordered  another  aconite  mixture  and  an- 
other arnica  mixture,  a  dose  of  each  once  a 
day,  and  the  result  was  then  health,  and  on 
Thursday  last  the  agreeable  notice,  "You,  sir, 
saved  this  child's  life." 

Arnica  is  now  used  most  extensively  by  al- 
lopathic practitioners,  so  much  so  that  the 
following  notice  has  been  deemed  necessary ; 
— "  The  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
tincture  of  arnica  has  led  many  drug  mer- 
chants to  vend  a  root  which  is  not  that  of  the 
arnica  montana." — British  Journal  of  Ho- 


moeopathy. 


Yours  Sincerely, 


JOHN  EPPS,  M.  D. 


May  27, 1843. 


We  have  frequently  prescribed  arnica  and 
aconite,  and  find  them  very  useful  medicines. 
In  regard  to  the  minuteness  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic doses,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  in  general  a 
matter  of  little  consequence  if  they  are  well 
magnetised,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Hahnemann  and  Jahr ;  when  they  will  mag- 
netise the  water  in  which  they  are  diluted, 
and  impart  to  it  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
medicine,  with  a  power  fully  equal  to  the 
common  doses  prescribed  by  physicians  of 
the  old  school,  or  allceopathists,  for  the 
amount  of  magnetism  in  the  doses  increases 
with  each  dilution  an  hundred  fold,  until  the 
distinctive  quality  of  the  medicine  is  ex- 
hausted. 


*  The  child  did  not  use  arnica  externally,  and  the 
globules  of  aconite  were  impregnated  with  aconite 
tincture  at  the  octillionth  dilution,  and  the  globules  of 
arnica  tincture  at  the  billionth  dilution. 
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Determination  to  the  Skin. 
A  correspondent   (Anthropos)  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — The  iodine  of  potassium  possesses  the 
remarkable  property  of  causing  determination 
of  diseased  action  to  the  skin.     In  cases  of 
what  may  be  termed  "  suppressed  measles" 
and  "  scarlatina,"  it  will  frequently  induce  a 
healthful  reaction  under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances.     One  or  two  grains,  according 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  under  twelve  years, 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  sugared 
water,  and  administered,  repeatedly,  as  an  ordi- 
nary drink,  the  whole  quantity  being  given  in 
twenty-four  hours,  for  three  or  four  days.    In 
measles,   a  small  plaster  to  the  chest  assists 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  iodine.    In  scarla- 
tina, the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  diluted 
with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  may  be  fre- 
quently applied  by  means  of  a  camel   hair 
brush,  to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  throat  and 
neck.    Milk  is  injurious  during  the  first  two 
or  three  days,   in  cases  either  of  measles  or 
scarlatina.     I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  iodine  to  individuals  suffering  from 
small  pox,  but  think  it  might  prove  servicea- 
ble especially  after  the  appearance  ol  the  erup- 
tion, as  anticipatory  of  secondary  fever.    Let 
those  readers  of  The  Lancet  who  doubt  the 
sufficiency  or  efficacy  of  so  small  a  quantity 
of  the  iodine  test  it  by  their  practice.    Those 
to  whom  experience  has  demonstrated  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  other  measures  in  malignant 
cases  cannot  reasonably  object. — Lancet. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Cases  of  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,  delivered  at  King's  Col- 
lege Hospital. 

BY  R.  B.  TODD,  M.  D.   F.  E.  S. 

We  have  waded  through  these  lectures 
and  those  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  on  the  same 
subject,  with  all  the  patience  of  Job,  without 
being  able  to  find  any  thing  in  them,  of  any 
value  to  the  physician  or  his  patients.  When 
these  distinguished  physicians  have  prac- 
tised the  magnetic  symptoms  of  tubercular 
disease  among  their  patients  through  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  a  year,  and  have  compared 
them  with  the  old  astrological  symptoms 
with  which  they  are  so  familiar,  they  will 
begin  to -have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  have  been  delivering  these 
lectures  to  the  students  of  medicine. 


The  first  we  select  is  detailed  at  pp. 
15,  and  is  as  follows  : — ■ 
«  The  Rev.  M- 
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Beobachtungen  uber  den  Nutzen  imd  Gelrauch 
des  Keilschen  Magnet  Electrischen  Rotation- 
Apparatus  in  Krunkheiten,  fyc.  Von  J.  E. 
Wetzler,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Observations  on  the  Utility  and  Mode  of  apply- 
ing the  Magnetic,  Electric,  and  Rotatory 
Apparatus  of  Keil. 

We  may  give  one  or  two  cases  to  illustrate 
the  efficacy  of  this  agent 


j  a  little  above  40  years 
of  age,  of  a  robust  frame,  had  suffered  for  six 
years  from  pain  in  his  head  and  face.    He  was 
in  other  respects  well.    The  pains  began  at  the 
forehead,  and  extended  over  the  temples  to  the 
cheeks  and  upper-jaw,  where  they  were  so 
violent  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  lie  down  in 
bed,  and  keep  perfectly  still.    At  one  time, 
they  were  worst  on  the  right,  at  another,  on 
the  left  side  ;  but  generally  worst  on  the  left. 
His  exposure  to  wet,  wind,  and  cold,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  generally  brought  on 
an  attack.     I  magnetised  him  twice,  and  he 
left  his  place  ot  sojourn  (Kessingen)  perfectly 
free  from  pain.     1  inquired  at  the  expiry  of  a 
year,  whether   he  had  remained  free   from 
pain,  and  received  lor  answer,  that  for  three 
months  he  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  ;  but  that 
after  that,  the  pain  returned.    Eight  days,  in- 
deed, was  altogether  too  short  a  time  to  effect 
a  radical  cure.     In  his  case,  the  second  branch 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  chiefly  affected. 
Over  this  nerve  he  could  not  bear  the  weakest 
power  of  the  apparatus,  but  I  was  obliged  to 
transmit  the  current  through  my  finger;  and 
when  I  placed  the  point  of  the  finger  on  the 
spot,  he  felt  as  severe  a  pain  as  during  an  at- 
tack.   Whenever  I  removed  the  finger,  the 
pain  instantly  subsided.    Here  we  have  an 
example  of  the  homoeopathic  simile  simili." 
At  page  20  we  find  this  curious  case:— 
"Madam  E ,   from  Eisenach,    suffer- 
ed  three  years  from    gout,  and  then  from 
typhus  fever,  which  confined  her  to  bed  six 
months.    Her  recovery  was  slow.    The  pre- 
vious summer  she  had  employed  the  Ems 
baths.    Her  right  arm  was  lame  from  rheum- 
atism.   She  gradually  recovered  her  strength, 
and  the  use  of  her  arm  likewise.    The  two 
last  phalanges  of  the  fore  and  middle  fingers, 
however,  still  remained  stiff,  and  bent  inwards; 
and  when  she  tried  to  move  them  in  laying 
hold  of  any  thing,  the  attempt  made  her  whole 
hand  shake.    I  was  able  to  magnetise  her  only 
seven  times.    But  even  in  this  time  there  was 
considerable  improvement — the  trembling  of 
the  hand,  was  almost  gone,  and  the  finger  more 
flexible.    On  the  following  summer  she  re- 
turned to  Kessingen,  and  shewed  me  with  joy 
her  finger,  now  straight  and  flexible— telling 
me,  that  after  her  return  home,  her  finger  grad- 
ually recovered  its  flexibility,  and  the  shaking 
of  the  hand  entirely  disappeared.    So  prolong- 
ed an  effect  I  had,  indeed,  not  expected !" 
At  page  34— 

"  Mr.  R.,  a  book-keeper,  a  middle-aged  man, 
became  affected,  two  years  and  a  half  ago 
with  trembling  of  the  right  hand,  and  cramp 
of  the  middle  finger  and  thumb,  so  that  he  got 
ill  on  with  his  writing.  The  arm  felt  heavy 
as  lead,  was  colder  than  the  other,  and  the 
trembling  and  cramp  were  so  severe  that  he 
could  not  write  his  name  distinctly.  The 
trembling  was  worse  in  the  morning,  and  after 
any  exertion.  When  he  wrote,  the  middle  fin- 
ger, as  well  as  the  thumb,  were  affected  with 
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cramp.  After  the  first  operation,  he  wrote 
more  easily  ;  after  the  fourth,  tolerably  well, 
and  improvement  followed  all  the  subsequent 
operations.  For  fourteen  days  he  was  mag- 
netised daily,  and  then  dismissed,  as  the  sense 
of  weight,  and  coldness  of  the  arm,  as  well  as 
the  trembling  and  cramp  were  all  gone,  so 
that  the  patient  could  write  as  well  as  when  in 
perfect  health.  After  the  fourth  day  the  pa- 
tient took  some  exercise,  to  see  whether  it 
would  recall  the  pain,  but  it  had  no  such  ef- 
fect." 
Again,  at  page  44 — 

"  Madame  St.  (whose  mother  was 

deaf),  thirty-four  years  of  age,  small  in  sta- 
ture, and  slight  in  frame,  very  sensitive  to 
change  of  weather,  for  eight  years  married, 
but  childless,  began,  fifteen  years  ago,  to  have 
difficulty  in  hearing.  The  consulted  physi- 
cian applied  caustic  behind  the  ears,  and  the 
ulcer  thus  produced  continued  to  discharge  for 
three  months  without  any  benefit.  Two  years 
afterwards  she  was  affected  with  chlorosis. 
Venesection  proved  very  injurious  to  her. 
For  several  years  she  suffered  from  dyspepsia 
to  such  an  extent,  that  she  could  not  bear  the 
slightest  aliment.  She  was  cured  of  this  by 
a  homoeopathic  physician,  so  that  she  was 
enabled  to  eat  even  the  heaviest  food,  such  as 
roasted  goose,  without  any  inconvenience. 
Deafness  and  painful  noise  in  the  ears,  always 
worst  at  the  menstrual  period,  and  after  expo- 
sure to  cold  were  her  chief  complaints.  She 
also  suffered  from  weakness  of  the  eye,  so  that 
she  could  not  read  by  candle-light.  The  deaf- 
ness was  not,  indeed,  very  bad,  but  annoying, 
as  it  prevented  her  mixing  in  society,  as  she 
could  not  understand  what  was  said.  I  began 
to  magnetise  her  on  the  18th  of  October,  once 
every  day.  On  the  first  day  after  the  opera- 
tion she  heard  somewhat  better.  By  the  8th 
of  November  the  ringing  in  the  ears  was  gone  ; 
the  menses  occurred  on  the  10th  of  November, 
and  with  them  aggravation,  after  that  amelior- 
ation. Again,  once  or  twice,  after  unusual  ex- 
posure to  cold,  aggravation.  In  this  state  she 
remained,  having  lost  all  hope  of  further  mag- 
netising doing  her  good.  The  weakness  of 
sight  was  so  far  improved,  that  she  could 
again  lead  by  candle-light.  A  scaly  eruption 
(psoriasis)  on  the  neck,  about  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  disappeared,  after  she  had  been  mag- 
netised three  times." 

In  all  the?e  forms  of  disease  the  magnetic 
electricity  effected  rapid  improvement  (with 
few  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  deafness), 
and,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  perfect 
cure.     According  to  the  experience  of  Dr. 


Wetzler  no  good  is  to  be  expected  from  it,  if 
no  trace  of  benefit  be  derived  after  the  3d  or 
4th  application.  Its  operation  being  so  speedy, 
and  its  application  so  free  of  danger,  the  sur- 
geon should  always  try  its  effect  in  cases  of 
squinting,  stuttering,  and  contraction  of  the 
limbs  before  he  proceeds  to  use  the  knife. — 
For,  if  unsuccessful,  nothing  but  a  little  time, 
which  in  these  cases  is  of  no  value,  is  lost ; 
if  successful,  a  Painful,  dangerous  and  uncer- 


tain operation  may  be  avoided.    "  How  then,'r 
our  author  asks,  "  does  it  operate  %    On  what 
principle  V      Observation  shews  that  it    is 
equally  useful  in  preternatural  excitability  as 
in  paralytic  torpor  of  ihe  motory  nerves,  in 
weakness  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs,  in  swell- 
ings, ptyalism  (of   a  particular   kind,)  and 
various  other  diseases.     If  the  conductor  be 
moved  slowly  along  the  skin  of  a  person  in 
health,  a  tingling  (knistern)  and  slight  pain 
are  produced ;  if  the  conductor  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  little  time  upon  one  spot,  when  a 
high  power  of  the  apparatus  is  employed,  the 
most  violent  pain  is  produced,  as  intolerable 
as  the  most  agonizing  neuralgia,  and  the  mus- 
cles underneath  are  excited  into  convulsive 
movements  or  spasms.     The  moment  the  con- 
ductor is  removed  the  pain  and  spasms  cease. 
If  a  conductor  be  held  in  each  hand,  the  most 
violent  contractions  of  the  joints  of  the  hand 
are  produced,  and,  on  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
paratus, a  sense  of  torpor,  which  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  unusual  lightness.    Even  the  mo- 
mentary action  of  the  magnetic  electric  appar- 
atus upon  the  brow,  leaves  a  sense  of  tension 
or    uncomfortable    sensation,    that    remains 
some  time  after  its  removal  :  and   by  its  ap- 
plication to  the  tongue,  an  increased  secretion 
of  saliva  is  excited,  which  sometimes  attends 
its  application  to  the  face.    The  allopathic 
school  will  here  recognize  a  stilling  and  exci- 
ting energy,  a  calmatine,  stimulant,  and  irri- 
tant, combined  with  the  power  of  at  once  in- 
creasing    deposition     and   absorption ;    the 
homoeopathic  school,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
explain  its  curative  influence,  in  the  principle 
"Simile  simili."      The  homoeopathic    small- 
ness  of  dose,  however,  does  not  hold  here  uni- 
versally good.     It  is  true  that  neuralgias  re- 
quire and  bear  only  the  feeblest  power  of  the 
instrument ;  but  in  spasms  and  paralysis  the 
highest  power  is  required.     Pain  is  felt  only 
at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  conductor ;  it 
does  not  spread  either  up  or  down  the  nerve  • 
in  this  respect  it  is  unlike  the  galvanic  action 
on  the  motatory  nerves.    For,  if  placed  over 
one  of  these,  it  produces  movement  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  along  the  whole  course  of  the  rami- 
fications of  the  nerve.    The  effect  of  the  nega- 
tive pole  is  the  same  in  kind  in  my  opinion,  as 
that  of  the  positive — different  in  degree.    I 
have  healed  affections  of  the  nerves  of  motion 
and  sensation,  swellings,  stiffness,  &c,  as  well 
with  the  positive  as  the  negative  pole  applied: 
to  the  part.     But  the  negative  is  much  strong- 
er, 30  or  40  per  cent.,  perhaps,  than  the  posi- 
tive. 

"  The  magnetised  part  becomes  warmer  and 
redder ;  and  at  the  spot  whereon  the  cylinder 
was  held,  turgescence  and  a  red  spot  appear ; 
the  pain  is  burning  like  fire,  and  a  blister  would 
be  produced,  if  the  person  had  resolution  to 
endure  the  action.  On  the  other  hand,  redness, 
heat,  swelling,  as  in  neuralgia  of  the  face, 
acute  rheumatism,  sprains,  &c,  are  removed 
by  it.  (On  this  the  homceopathists  lay  much 
stress.) 
"  I  have  never  observed  any  effect  on  the' 
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pulse  from  the  magnetic  electricity,  even  in 
cases  where  1  have  exerted  the  highest  power 
of  the  instrument  for  half  an  hour.  Farther, 
in  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases  in  which  1 
have  applied  the  apparatus,  I  have  never  in 
any  (with  the  exception  of  two)  observed  a 
general  effect  to  be  produced  upon  the  nervous 
centres — the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  ex- 
ceptions  were  as  follows :— A  young  woman— 
tight-laced— came  to  me  to  be  magnetised  on 
account  of  migrim.  I  employed  the  feeblest 
power  of  the  instrument,  and  transmitted  the 
current  through  my  finger.  In  two  minutes 
she  fainted,  but  soon  recovered,  when  some 
cold  water  was  sprinkled  on  her  face.  The 
second  was  that  of  a  gentleman  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  of  a  nervous-sanguineous  tem- 
perament, who  had  suffered  from  hemorrhoids 
and  rheumatism.  Two  days  before  he  was 
to  leave  Kissengen,  he  was  attacked  with 
rheumatism  in  the  neck.  I  first  magnetised 
him  very  gently,  and  then  as  he  said,  he  felt 
nothing.  1  increased  the  power.  Suddenly 
he  fell  into  a  faint,  and  on  coming  to  himself, 
told  me,  that  he  always  fainted  at  the  sight  of 
blood.  He  was  cured  of  the  rheumatism,  how- 
ever. Magnetic  electricity  is  only  available 
against  local  diseases,  as  its  operation  is  con- 
fined to  the  place  of  its  application ;  and  a 
main  point  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  appli- 
cation should  be  made  as  near  the  affected 
part  as  possible.  If,  for  example,  the  muscle 
of  the  arm  is  affected  with  rheumatism,  it  is 
not  to  be  cured  by  exciting  violent  contraction 
of  the  whole  limb  by  laying  the  conductor 
on  the  bend  of  the  arm,  but  by  passing  the 
conductor  gently  over  the  affected  muscle,  and 
holding  it  fast  there.  Of  course,  in  the  cure 
of  neuralgia,  paralysis,  &c,  these  must  arise 
from  no  incurable  disorganization,  if  any  but 
transient  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  galvanism." 

We  are  repeating  these  experiments  with 
a  rotary  magnetic  machine,  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  and  shall  be  able  to  give  some  of  the 
Tesults  in  the  next  number,  when  we  pro- 
pose to  try  the  effect  of  this  powerful  ma- 
chine upon  the  seat  of  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  professors  of  our  medical  colleges,  as  the 
forces  emanating  from  magnetic  machines 
remove  opacity  of  the  organs  with  great  fa- 
cility as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  article 
on  the 

Effects  of  Galvanism  in  certain  organic  dis- 
eases  of  the  Eye. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  by 
Dr.  Lerche  in  St.  Petersburgh,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  Dr.  Crusell,  the  discoverer  of  this 
method  of  applying  galvanism. 

1st.  A  complete  leucoma  of  the  cornea,  as 
being  a  disease  which  has  hitherto  baffled  all 
attempts  to  cure,  was  chosen  for  the  first  sub- 
ject oi  experiment.  The  patient,  a  boatman, 
68  years  old,  had  entered  the  Institution  on 


account  of  an  inflammation  of  the  other  eye. 
1  he  apparatus  used  was  a  simple  chain,  con- 
sisting of  a  zinc  and  copper  plate,  immersed 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  wire  in  con- 
nection with  the  copper  plate  was  brought  in 
contact  with  the  leucoma,  while  the  wiie  from 
the  zinc  plate  was  placed  upon  the  tongue  oi 
the  patient,  and  the  stream  of  galvanism  was 
kept  up  for  two  minutes.  As  the  patient  did 
not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  operation, 
and  no  bad  consequences  ensued;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  white  opacity  on  the  edge  of  the 
cornea  appeared  thinner  and  clearer,  the 
operation  was  repeated  after  three  days.  A 
distinct  change  for  the  better  was  gradually 
visible  in  the  consistence  of  the  leucoma,  and 
the  patient  affirmed  upon  his  part,  that  his 
perception  of  light  had  increased. 

Dr.  Lerche  now  determined  to  apply  gal- 
vanism to  the  cure  of*  internal  opacities  of  the 
eye,  such  as  those  of  the  crystalline  lens ; 
and  the  results  which  Dr.  Crusell  had  obtain- 
ed in  his  experiments  on  the  eyes  of  animals, 
confirmed  him  in  his  resolution.  The  first 
experiment  was  made  on  a  pig.  A  fine  cata- 
ract needle,  fastened  to  the  zinc  pole,  was 
pushed  through  the  cornea  into  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  right  eye,  and  the  wire  in  connec- 
tion with  the  copper  plate  was  put  upon  the 
external  ear.  A  fter  the  eye  had  been  galva- 
nised for  four  minutes,  the  pupil  began  to 
look  opaque,  and  the  operation  was  concluded. 
Similar  experiments  were  made  upon  the  left 
eye.  After  a  few  days,  a  perfectly  developed 
lenticular  cataract  was  observed  on  both  eyes, 
and  the  animal  had  become  blind.  »'  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory,"  observes  the  operator, 
"  the  opposite  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery 
should  dispel  the  artificially  formed  cata- 
ract.'^!!) In  the  course  of  ten  days  the  opera- 
tion was  performed.  After  the  eye  had  been 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  the  galvanic  stream 
for  three  minutes,  the  process  of  resolution 
appeared  to  commence  with  the  evolution  of 
gas  vesicles  upon  the  pupil,  and  the  operation 
was  straightway  concluded.  The  pupil  ap- 
peared rough,  and  less  opaque.  In  the  course 
of  four  days  it  had  recovered  almost  entirely 
its  former  clearness ;  and  the  vision  so  far  as 
could  be  learnt  from  the  behavior  of  the  ani- 
mal, was  restored.  On  the  cornea  alone,  at 
the  circumference  of  the  puncture  of  the  nee- 
dle, a  dim  spot  remained. 

2d.  A  coppersmith,  aged  40,  was  recently 
successfully  operated  on  for  cataract  of  the 
left  eye.  In  compliance  with  his  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  right  eye  also,  which  was 
affected  with  a  capsular  cataract  firmly  adhe- 
rent to  the  iris,  depression  and  other  means 
were  tried,  but  without  permanent  benefit. 
The  very  large  cataract  lay  immediately  be- 
hind the  somewhat  irregular  and  perfectly 
immoveable  pupil ;  the  patient,  however,  had 
perception  of  light.  Galvanism  was  applied. 
It  was  most  astonishing  to  see  how,  after  the 
very  fine  cataract  needle  in  connection  with 
the  copper  pole  had  been  run  into  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  while  the  zinc  pole  was  laid  on  the 
patient's  tongue",  almost  before  a  minute  had 
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elapsed,  the  cataract  appeared  to  expand,  in- 
creased in  volume,  and  pressed  against  the 
cornea  ;  then  suddenly  burst  into  tnree  parts, 
one  of  which  entered  inwards  and  above,  the 
other  towards  the  temple  of  that  side,  and  the 
third  projected  downwards  into  the  anterior 
chamber ;  and  yet  the  triangular  fissure  ap- 
peared perfectly  clear  and  black.  From  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  (it  was  the  first  attempt 
of  this  kind  upon  a  living  man,)  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  desist,  and  the  patient  immediate- 
ly saw  and  recognised  a  finger  held  before 
him,  while  the  left  eye  was  covered,  and  like- 
wise the  faces  of  persons  before  him.  He  had 
experienced  no  pain  during  the  operation, 
which  did  not  last  a  full  minute,  nor  did  in- 
flammation or  any  other  bad  consequences 
ensue. 

3d.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  peasant 
aged  40,  of  a  feeble  constitution.  The  patient 
suffered  from  considerable  amaurotic  ambly- 
opia of  the  right  eye,  while  the  left  was  affect- 
ed wiih  capsular  lenticular  cataract,  and 
synochia.  The  breaking  down  of  the  cataract 
was  attempted,  but  was  of  no  use.  On  the 
17th  November  galvanism  was  applied  (and 
this  time  by  means  of  a  Becher-apparatus.) 
After  half  a  minute,  the  adherent  part  toward 
the  internal  canthus  gave  way,  and  an  exca- 
vation formed  around  the  puncture,  while 
the  cataract  expanded  and  protruded.  The 
patient  complained  of  headache  ;  and  so  the 
operation,  which  had  lasted  about  two  mi- 
nutes, was  concluded.  Towards  evening 
considerable  inflammatory  action  occurred, 
amended  with  great  intolerance  of  light,  and 
constant  severe  pain,  deep  in  the  eye  and  head. 
For  a  considerable  time  great  sensitiveness  to 
light  remained,  yet  the  patient  was  able  to 
recognise  small  objects  when  the  eye  was 
turned  away  from  the  light,  the  pupil  remain- 
ing very  much  contracted.  The  operation 
was  repeated  on  the  1st  of  December,  but  this 
time  only  with  the  weak  apparatus  of  two 
plates,  such  as  was  used  in  the  first  trial,  and 
the  negative  pole  remained  only  one  minute 
in  contact  with  the  eye.  Even  after  this  in- 
flammatory reaction  followed,  but  in  less  de- 
gree, and  of  shorter  duration.  The  vision 
improved  to  a  certain  point,  only  there  re- 
mained fragments  of  the  cataract  still  in  the 
pupil.  After  this  had  been  expanded  by  bel- 
ladonna, a  few  lymph  filaments  were  discern- 
ed connecting  the  fragments  of  the  cataract 
with  the  edge  of  the  iris,  which  were  easily 
and  entirely  removed  by  the  needle.  No  un- 
pleasant consequences  followed  the  last  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  dismissed  on  the  6th 
of  April,  with  perfectly  restored  vision. 

4th.  The  third  was  the  case  of  a  woman, 
aged  56  years,  who  had  lost  the  sight  of  her 
left  eye  under  severe  headache.  The  capsular 
lens,  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  mother 
of  pearl,  adhered  in  its  whole  circumference 
to  the  pupil,  the  eye  was  tremulous,  and  the 
conjunctiva  injected.  On  the  1 5th  of  Novem- 
ber 1840,  a  cataract  needle  connected  with  the 
negative  pole-wire  of  a  pair  of  plates,  -vras 


passed  through  the  cornea  into  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  lens,  the  positive  conductor  being 
put  into  the  patient's  mouth,  and  the  galvanic 
current  continued  for  a  minute  and  a  half. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cataract  disengaged 
itself  from  the  iris,  and  the  pupil  extracted. 
Upon  the  same  day  also  slight  inflammatory 
reaction  occurred,  requiring  for  some  weeks 
severe  antiphlogistic  treatment.  On  die  18th 
of  December,  the  patient  became  affected  with 
erysipelatous  catarrhal  opthalmia  of  both 
eyes,  and  in  consequence,  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva appeared  hypertrophied,  and  covered 
with  large  granulations.  This  condition, 
combined  with  great  intolerance  of  light,  was 
extremely  obstinate.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  vision  improved,  and  the  absorption 
of  the  cataract  continued.  After  the  inflam- 
mation had  partially  subsided,  belladonna 
was  dropped  into  the  eye ;  and  then  it  could  be 
observed  that  the  lens  was  absorbed,  but  vision 
prevented  by  the  remains  of  the  opaque  cap- 
sule, which  were  easily  removed  by  means 
of  a  needle.  The  pupil  appeared  a  beautiful 
black,  and  the  vision  was  perfect. — (Lerche 
in  Berlin  Med.  Vereinstg.  1841,  No.  35;  Bei- 
Lige,  s.  171,  172;  also  Hygasa,  xv.  Band.  v. 
Heft.) 

The  Agent  in  Animal  Magnetism. 

A  writer  in  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser, 
who  signs  himself  T.  J.  Smith,  states  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  producing  the  various  effects 
of  what  is  called  Mesmerism,  by  means  of 
common  electrical  machines,  and  infers  from 
thisfac*  that  electricity  is  the  magnetic  agent. 
He  says: 

"In  the  commencement  of  my  examination 
of  animal  magnetism  the  impression  was  for- 
ced upon  my  mind,  that  its  agent  was  the 
same,  or  near  akin  to  electricity. 

"  This  led  me  to  test,  by  actual  experiment, 
their  similarity.  1  have  used  a  small,  com- 
mon electric  machine,  and  with  it,  by  repeat- 
ed trials,  succeeded  in  producing  all  the  effects 
usually  produced  by  the  will  and  passes  of  an 
operator.  I  have  put  a  subject  in  the  mag- 
netic state  by  the  machine,  and  awakened  the 
subject  without  its  aid,  by  the  usual  passes. 

"Again:  1  have  put  a  subject  into  the  mag- 
netic state  by  the  will  and  passes,  and  aroused 
the  subject  to  all  his  powers  with  the  machine 
only. 

"  These  experiments  repeated  several  times, 
go  to  prove  that  electricity  is  the  agent  that 
produces  all  the  marvelous  results  of  animal 
magnetism. 

"The  machine,  in  the  first  instance,  put 
the  subject  into  the  magnetic  state,  and  the 
passes  restored  again  to  the  natural  state. 
In  the  second  instance,  the  will  and  passes 
produced  tne  same  unnatural  state,  and  the 
machine  restored  the  subject. 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  putting  a  person  in 
communion  with  the  subject,  by  connecting 
him  with  the  machine  during  the  operations, 
and  the  person  thus  in  communion,  had  control 
alone  over  the  subject;  could  excite  the  organs, 
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paralyze  the  limbs,  &c,  and  awaken  the  sub- 
ject in  the  same  manner  as  when  put  to  sleep 
in  the  usual  way. 

"  Others  have  repeated  the  experiments 
with  like  success;  and  all  who  have  witness- 
ed them,  were  satisfied  that  electricity  is  the 
agent  in  all  the  mysterious  effects  of  Mesmer- 
ism." 

Some  persons  who  are  very  susceptible  to 
magnetic  influence,  cannot  wear  magnetised 
steel  rings  on  their  fingers,  in  consequence  of 
their  constant  liability  to  fall  into  the  mag- 
netic sleep.  Some  pass  into  that  state  in  one 
minute,  while  others  of  this  class,  feel  no 
other  inconvenience  but  that  of  slight  shocks, 
which  soon  cease.  The  rings  are  magneti- 
sed with  two  poles— having  a  magnetic  axis 
which  passes  through  the  finger,  and  a  mag- 
netic equator  at  right  angles  to  it. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Magnetism. 

Communication  to  the  Editor  of  the  Phrenological 

Magazine. 

BY  THE  REV.   DR.   BEECHER. 

In  October,  1842,  on  my  way  to  the  Sy- 
nod of  Genesee,  I  spent  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Byron.  In  the  even- 
ing I  called  on  Rev.  Mr.  Childs.  On  enter- 
ing the  room,  I  found  his  son,  an  intelligent 
boy,  aged  ten  years,  then  in  a  cataleptic  fit, 
sittings  his  father's  arms,  and  his  feet  in 
warm  water. 

In  a  few  moments  he  recovered.  He  fre- 
quently had  from  three  to  six  fits  a  day. 
Had  received  the  best  medical  attendance  in 
the  region.  Was  no  better — daily  worse. 
He  lost  entirely  the  power  of  speech  for  seve- 
ral days.  Great  fears  were  felt  that  he 
would  never  recover.  There  was  a  sore 
place  on  the  back  part  of  his  head  and  on  the 
spine,  occasioned  by  a  fall  some  months  pre- 
vious. When  the  fits  passed  off  he  became 
hungry,  and  not  at  all  drowsy ;  and  during 
the  interval  appeared  preternaturally  bright ; 
and  engaged  in  sports  as  usual. 

After  I  had  conversed  a  few  moments,  I 
said,  '  I  would  have  him  magnetised ;'  to 
which  his  father  replied,  '  I  don't  believe  in  it 
at  all,'  and  the  mother  added,  *  if  you'll  put 
me  to  sleep  I'll  believe,  and  not  without.' 
I  replied,  '  I  would  try  it — it  may  do  good, 
and  can  do  no  harm.'  During  this  conversa- 
tion I  made  a  few  passes  in  front  of  the 
child,  chiefly  with  one  hand,  and  without 
any  particular  concentration  of  the  mind  or 
will,  and  mostly  with  my  face  toward  the 
mother.  In  less  tha*n  a  minute  the  father 
said, '  he  is  in  another  fit !'  '  No  he  is'nt  I 
declare ;  I  believe  he  is  asleep.'  Much  sur- 
prised, (for  I  had  never  magnetised  one,)  I 


said,  '  It  surely  cannot  be  what  I  have  done, 
but  if  so  I  can  awaken  him  ;'  then  with  a 
few  reversed  passes  he  awoke.  '  Well,  this 
is  strange,'  said  I,  '  but  I  can  put  him  to  sleep 
again  if  it  is  real.9  I  then  seriously  repeated 
the  passes  with  both  hands  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  and  placed  him  in  the  perfect  mes- 
meric sleep.  I  then  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  lady  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  the  boy  not  yet 
having  spoken  for  three  days,  and  said  'Henry, 
what  do  you  see?'  He  gave  a  name  un- 
known to  me  ;  I  looked  to  his  father,  who 
replied, '  it  is  her  maiden  name9  I  then  took 
vinegar  into  my  mouth,  and  said,  '  what  do 
you  taste  ?'  '  vinegar9  speaking  with  great 
tartness,  and  at  the  same  time  making  many 
contortions  of  the  face.  The  mother  now 
whispered  to  one  of  the  children,  who  left 
her  seat,  and  I  said,  '  Henry,  what  is  she  go- 
ing for  ?'  '  Sugar,  and  I  love  it.'  She  went 
to  the  closet  and  brought  the  sugar.  I  put 
some  in  my  mouth,  which  seemed  to  give  him 
the  same  pleasure  as  if  I  had  put  it  into  his 
own.  I  then  said,  '  What  kind  of  sugar  is  it  ?' 
'  Muscovado.'  «  What  is  its  color  ?'  «  Well, 
sir,  a  kind  of  light  brown.'  A  small  glass 
jar  with  a  large  cork  wTas  now  placed  in  my 
hand,  when  immediately  I  observed  the  ol- 
factory nerves  affected,  and  the  muscles 
about  the  nose  contracted  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. I  said  to  the  girl,  '  What  is  it?'  To 
which  the  boy  answered,  '  Hartshorn.'  'How 
do  you  know.'  '  I  smell  it.'  I  myself 
neither  knew  nor  smelt  it.  I  then  took  out 
the  cork  and  applied  it  to  my  nose,  when  he 
instantly  placed  his  fingers  on  the  part  of  his 
nose  next  to  the  forehead,  and  said,  '  I  feel 
it  here,'  just  where  I  myself  experienced  the 
burning  sensation. 

During  all  these  experiments  he  sat  on  his 
father's  knee,  wTith  his  head  down  on  his 
breast,  and  reclining  against  his  father. 

I  now  asked  him  '  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?'  '  My  brain  is  sore.'  '  Where  ?'  'At 
the  bottom  of  it.'  *  Where  it  joins  the  spinal 
marrow  ?'  '  Yes,'  '  What  occasioned  it  ?'  'I 
fell  from  the  great  beam  in  the  barn.'  His 
mother  here  asked  him,  '  why  did'nt  you  tell 
us  before  ?'  '  I  feared  you  would  not  let  me 
play  there.'  '  Can  Dr.  A.  cure  you  ?'  '  No.' 
'Why  not?'  'He  don't  know  any  thing 
about  it,'  (very  decidedly).  '  Can  Dr. 
C.?'  '  No.'  '  Why  ?'  '  He  don't  understand 
it.'  '  Will  the  medicine  you  now  use  do  you 
good  ?'  'No.'  ' Of  what  is  it  composed ? 
'  There  is  turpentine  in  it.'  'Does  the  Doctor 
give  it  to  you  for  tape  worm  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Have 
you  any  ?'  '  No.'  '  Would  you  like  to 
walk  ?'  '  Yes.'  '  Well,  walk.'  He  arose 
promptly,  stepped  between  the  chairs^  and 
said,  well,  sir,  where  shall  I  go,  ?'  '  From 
the   wall  to  the  door  and  back.'    This  he 
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did,  avoiding;  every  obstruction,  and,  at  my 
direction,  returned  and  sat  again  with  his  fa- 
ther.    I  now,  without  notice  to    any  one, 
placed  my  fingers  on  the  organ  of  benevo- 
lence, thinking  at  the  moment  it  performed 
the  office  of  Veneration,  and  said,  '  Would 
you  like  to  pray  ?'     With  some  lightness,  he 
said,  '  No.'     Some  questions  were  asked  by 
his  mother  and  myself,  about  the  bible,  &c, 
but  no  veneration  appeared.     I  then  recollect- 
ed the    true  office  of  the  organ,   and  said, 
«  Have  you  any  thing  in  your  pocket  ?'     He 
took  out  a  knife.     '  Give  it  to  me  for  my  little 
boy,'  which  he  did  promptly.     I  removed  my 
hand.     '  Have  you  any  thing  else  ?'  '  I  have 
a  pencil.'     '  Will  you  give  me  that  for  my 
other    boy  ?'     '  It    has    no   head.'     '  Never 
mind,  give  it,  won't  you  ?'     '  I   should  not 
like  to.'     '  Well,  but  you  will.'     '  I  couldn't 
come  it,'  (with  peculiar  emphasis.)     Azubah 
said,  ask  him  where  the  head  of  the  pencil 
is.     «  Where   is  it,  Henry  ?'     «  Well,  sir,  in 
the  parlor.'     '  Where?'     '  On  the   window.' 
Azubah:  'Why,  I  picked  it  up  and  put  it  there 
to-day.'     (He  certainly  did  not  know  this.) 
I  then  said,  « Henry,  can   you  get  it  ?'     He 
arose  and  went  into  the  parlor  in  the  dark, 
and  took  the  pencil  case  head  from  the  win- 
dow, to  the  great  surprise  of  us  all.     Indeed, 
we  were  all   so  astonished  that  it  seemed  a 
dream,  during  these  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings.    He  spoke  with  a  promptness,  bold- 
ness, and  propriety,  in  advance  of  his  years, 
and  beyond  himself  in  his  natural  state ;  and 
so  perfectly  evident  was  it  that  he  was  in  a 
somnambulic  state,  that  no   skeptic,  I  verily 
believe  could  have  doubted. 

At  my  request,  he  returned  to  his  seat.  I 
touched  benevolence,  and  instantly  he  hand- 
ed me  the  pencil  case.  'For  my  boy?' 
c  Yes,  sir.'  I  then  silently,  and  without  any 
«  willing,'  and  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity  to 
see  and  test  the  matter,  touched  reverence. 
His  countenance  at  once  assumed  a  softened 
and  solemn  aspect.  '  Henry,  would  you  like 
to  pray  ?'  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  You  may.'  He 
commenced  praying  inaudibly.  '  You  may 
pray  aloud.'  He  then  prayed  in  a  low  au- 
dible voice.  On  touching  tune,  he  sung  a 
tune,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  singing.  On 
touching  combativeness  and  destructiveness, 
he  raised  his  clenched  fist  to  strike  me.  He 
was  ignorant  of  phrenology,  and  also  of  my 
intention  to  touch  any  particular  organ ;  nor 
did  I  in  any  case  will  the  activity  of  the  or- 
gan. I  now  took  out  my  watch,  and  hold- 
ing the  dial  towards  myself,  and  above  the 
line  of  his  vision,  his  eyes  being  closed  and 
his  head  bowed  forward,  and  my  hand  also 
between  him  and  the  watch.  '  Henry,  what 
time  is  it  ?*    « Eight  o'clock,  sir5 — which  was 


exactly  the  time  by  the  watch,  though  by 
the  clock  in  the  room  it  was  fifteen  minutes 
faster.  '  Henry,  how  long  ought  you  to 
sleep  ?'  '  Well,  sir,  I  must  sleep  two  hours 
and  five  minutes.'  '  Will  you  then  awake  ?' 
'  Yes,  sir.'  «  Very  well.'  This  I  did  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  his  knowledge  of  time,  as 
stated  by  Townsend,  an  English  clergyman, 
whose  work  on  this  subject  I  had  read. 

I  then  said,  '  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Mr. 
Hall's  ?'     '  Yes.'    '  Well,  now  we  are  there  ; 
now  we   are  in  the   parlor ;  who  are  here  ?' 
'  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Hall,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bard- 
well.'     '  Who  else  ?'     He  did  not  give  their 
names,  but  intimated   that  they  were  strang- 
ers.    He  described  the  room  and  the  posi- 
tion of  things,  all  of  which  I  found  correct 
on  going  to  the  house  shortly  after.     These 
persons  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  there 
in  the  evening,  but  company  having  come  in, 
they  were  all  together  at  that  moment.     As 
this  was  in  his  own   town,  I  did  not  deem  it 
proof,  and  so  said,  '  Will  you  go  to  Batavia?' 
'  Yes  '     '  Now  we  are  there — now  we  are  at 
my  house — now  we  will  go  into  my  room — 
what  do  you  see  ?'     '  I  see  a  large  table  co- 
vered with  black  cloth,  and  with  books  and 
papers  scattered  over  it.'     '  How  large  is  it  ?' 
It  is   about  five  feet  long.'     '  How   many 
book  cases  ?'     '  Three,  sir.'     '  What  sort  of 
a  stove  ?'     He  could  not  describe  this,  for  it 
was  so  queer  a  thing   as  not  to  be  easily  de- 
scribed.    Nor  did  I  press  him,  for  all  his  an- 
swers had  been  correct,  and  I  was  sufficiently 
astonished,  for  he  had  never  seen  my  study, 
and  no  other  minister,  I  am  sure,  has  such  a 
table  (5  feet  by  3  1-2)  or  left  it  in  such  con- 
fusion as  mine  was  at  that  moment. 

I  may  here  say,  that  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  sleep,  he  could  hear  the  questions 
of  others  put  to  him,  and  would  answer 
them,  if  I  were  willing;  but  if  I  willed 
otherwise,  or  forbade  him  to  speak,  as  I  often 
did,  he  then  would  answer  no  one  but  my- 
self, not  even  father  or  mother ;  nor  could  he 
hear  their  conversation  with  me,  nor  with 
each  other. 

I  now  left  him  for  an  hour,  and  went  back 
to  Mr.  Hall's,  giving  him  leave  to  converse 
only  with  his  father.  On  my  return  I  found 
him  in  the  same  state.  He  utterly  refused  to 
speak  to  any  one  but  his  father,  and  told  him 
he  should  not  have  another  fit  till  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath,  (this  was  Monday  evening,) 
which  proved  true ;  but  when  that  day  came 
he  had  several. 

At  nine  o'clock  and  three  minutes,  holding 
my  watch  as  before,  and  standing  eight  or 
nine  feet  from  him,  I  asked  the  time.  He 
gave  nine  o'clock  and  five  minutes.  *  Look 
sharp,'  said  I.    *  0  !  three  minutes,'  said  he. 
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We  were  now  curious  to  see  if  he  would 
awake  himself  at  the  two  hours  and  live 
minutes ;  and  as  the  clock  in  the  room 
reached  that  time  he  did  not  awake,  I  said, 
'  Henry,  did  you  mean  by  my  watch  or  by 
the  clock  ?'  '  By  your  watch,  sir.'  *  Very 
well.'  At  the  exact  moment,  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  around,  and  that  without 
any  act  or  willing  of  mine  ;  and  what  was 
very  affecting  and  convincing,  he  could  no 
longer  speak  at  all,  and  was  unconscious  of 
all  that  he  had  said  or  done. 

I  have  said  that  he  had  no  return  of  fits 
till  the  next  Sabbath.  One  day  after  that 
Sabbath,  he  came  in  to  his  mother  much 
agitated,  and  apparently  going  into  a  fit,  and 
making  the  passes,  he  solicited  his  mother  to 
do  it,  who,  merely  to  pacify  him,  passed  her 
fingers  over  him,  and  soon  he  fell  into  a 
mesmeric  sleep,  and  escaped  the  fit.  After 
this  he  was  so  highly  charged  by  his  sister, 
that  when  she  was  in  the  next  room  in  the 
closet,  he  would  instantly  taste  any  thing  she 
tasted,  eat  what  she  eat,  &c. 

In  ten  days  I  returned  and  magnetised  him 
again,  and  went  through  several  of  the 
above  experiments.  He  always,  while  in  the 
mesmeric  state,  declared  that  it  benefitted  him, 
relieved  all  pain,  and  would  cure  him. 

After  I  left,  at  my  suggestion,  he  was  daily- 
magnetised  :  his  fits  left  him,  his  voice  re- 
turned, the  sore  spots  on  his  head  and  back 
were  removed,  and  he  recovered  rapidly  till 
the  family  could  no  longer  mesmerise  him. 
A  man  in  the  village  was  found  who  could, 
and  daily  did,  till  he  appeared  entirely  well. 
On  omitting  it  he  had  a  fit  or  two,  and  it  was 
resumed ;  and  when  I  last  saw  the  father, 
he  informed  me  that  they  considered  the 
child  cured. 

I  may  add,  I  have  since  cured  toothache, 
greatly  relieved  tic  doloreaux,  and  removed 
other  pains  and  swellings,  as  well  as  head- 
ache. I  am  not,  however,  a  full  believer  in 
all  which  is  affirmed  of  clairvoyance — what 
I  see  and  know,  I  believe.  In  respect  to  ma- 
ny well  authenticated  facts,  I  neither  affirm 
nor  deny.  That  there  are  many  cases  of 
gross  deception  and  imposition  I  fully  be- 
lieve. On  such  a  subject  it  can  hardly  be 
otherwise.  This,  however,  is  a  reason  why 
men  of  character  and  intelligence  should  in- 
vestigate it,  rather  than  otherwise.  '  But  it 
is  deception.'  'Well,  then,  let  us  expose  it 
by  a  fair  trial.'  i  But  it  is  the  work  of  the 
devil.'  How  do  you  know  ?  What  is  the 
evidence  ?  What  harm  has  it  done  ?  « Oh, 
bad  men  have  used  it  for  bad  ends  !'  And 
what  is  there  in  the  world  that  has  not  been 
so  used  ?  If  it  is  the  work  of  the  devil,  then 
we  need  not  be  ignorant  of  his  devices,  and 


should  make  the  examination  for  ourself, 
for  ignorant  aud  bad  men  will  not  expose  his 
devices.  From  experiment  and  observation, 
I  have  no  doubt,  that,  as  a  remedial  agent, 
mesmerism  is  yet  to  accomplish  much  good, 
and  no  harm  can  result  from  it,  except  like  all 
other  blessings,  it  be  abused. 

W.  H.  BEECHER. 

Boston,  June  28,  1843. 


Observations  on  Spermatorrhoea, 

Or  the  involuntary  discharges  of  the  Seminal 

Fluid. 

BY   W.  H.  RANKING,  M.  D.    CANTAB., 

Physician  to  the  Suffolk  General  Hospital. 

That  important  and  most  afflicting  class  of 
affections  of  the  sexual  organs,  which  is 
characterised  by  the  frequent  involuntary 
discharge  of  the  seminal  fluid,  although  suf- 
ficiently familiar  to  the  majority  of  practi- 
tioners engaged  in  the  large  towns  of  this  and 
other  countries,  has  not  met  with  such  public 
notice  on  their*  part  as  it  would  seem  to  de- 
mand. For  this  reason,  and  to  the  great  de- 
triment of  society,  the  treatment  of  the  effects 
of  sexual  abuse  or  excess,  exclusive  of  sy- 
philtic  and  blennorrhagic  affections,  is  too  ge- 
nerally confined  to  a  section  of  that  horde  of 
unprincipled  pretenders,  which  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  to  its  shame,  by  tole- 
rating, continues  to  patronise,  and  from  whose 
obscene  advertisements  it  condescends  to  de- 
rive a  portion  of  its  revenues.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  a  subject  fraught  with  the  deepest 
interest,  both  as  regards  the  individual  and 
society  at  large,  is  rarely,  in  all  its  extensive 
details,  submitted  to  honest  and  scientific  in- 
vestigation. It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  teeth,  have  one  by  one 
been  rescued  from  the  unclean  grasp  of  quack- 
ery, so  in  its  turn,  this  most  wretched  of  ail 
the  curses  which  man's  imprudence  entails 
upon  him,  may  be  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educated  practitioner. 

If  a  person  after  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
more  especially  if  he  have  indulged  in  regu- 
lar sexual  intercourse,  be  from  any  cause  in- 
duced to  lead  a  life  of  perfect  continence,  he 
will  experience  involuntary  emissions  during 
sleep  in  greater  or  less  frequency.  The  se- 
cretion, of  semen  being  continuous,  and  not, 
as  is  by  some  believed,  accidental,  upon  ero- 
tic excitement,  nature  adopts  this  mode  of 
disembarrassing  the  system  of  a  product 
which  ought,  in  correspondence  with  her 
laws,  to  be  expended  in  the  wholesome  sex- 
ual employment  of  the  organs.  Emissions, 
therefore,  occurring  under  such  circum- 
stances in  robust  individuals,  so  far  from  be- 
ing injurious,  must  be  regarded  as  a  salutary 
provision.    But,  although  beneficial,    or  at 
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least,  harmless,  at  first,  these  nocturnal  dis- 
charges may,  if  the  continence  be  prolong- 
ed, be,  by  an  acquired  habitude  of  the  parts 
concerned,  repeated  to  an  extent  which  be- 
comes positively  injurious,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  habitual  discharges,  then  produce 
inconveniences  proportionate  to  their  fre- 
quency, and  the  original  constitution  of  the 
individual. 

But  the  cases  in  which  spermatorrhoea  is 
consequent  upon  unnatural  continence,  per  se 
are  comparatively  rare.  The  involuntary 
emissions  which  occur  in  such  abundance  as 
to  constitute  a  really  morbid  phenomenon, 
are  usually  to  be  traced  to  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

Symptoms. 

From  the  almost  insurmountable  objection 
to  speak  of  their  ailments  which  is  generally 
observed  in  the  unhappy  subjects  of  this  com- 
plaint, it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  complete  ac- 
count of  its  origin.     The   history  of  a  case 
of  seminal  emissions,  however,  will  usually 
be  found  to  be  somewhat  as  follows. — After 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  abuse  of  the  geni- 
tal  organs,  either  natural  or  unnatural,  the 
individual  makes  the  discovery  that  he  has  be- 
come infested  with  seminal  emissions  during 
sleep.     The  emissions  are  at  first  accompa- 
nied by  erection,  but  soon  occur  with  dimi- 
nished  rigidity  of  the  penis.     If  he  at  this 
time  indulge  in   sexual   intercourse  he  expe- 
riences more  than  usual  difficulty  in  consum- 
mating the  act ;  he  is  frequently  disappointed 
altogether,  or,  if  not,  the  erection  is  incom- 
plete, and   ejaculation   more  than  ordinarily 
precipitate,  and  in  some  cases  painful.     As 
the  disease  advances  the  nocturnal  emissions 
increase   in    frequency    and    abundance,  at 
length  occurring  without  either  erection  or 
pleasurable  sensation ;  in  fact,  the  patient  is 
often   only  made  conscious   of  them  by  the 
sense  of   feebleness  on  waking,   and  by  the 
marks  upon  his  linen.     In  sexual  intercourse 
ejaculation   becomes  more  and  more  hurried, 
till  at  length  mere  contact  with  or  even  sight 
of  the  female   will  induce   it,  and  complete 
impotence  is   thus   established.     The  perni- 
cious effects  of  these  discharges  upon  the  ge- 
neral economy  is  soon  evinced.     The  mind 
becomes  enfeebled  and  incapable  of  protracted 
attention,  the   memory  fallacious  and  uncer- 
tain, and  the  patient  feels  that  he  is  no  longer 
fitted  for  his  usual  avocations.     His  disposi- 
tion undergoes  an  equal   change,  he  becomes 
morose   and     suspicious,  fond  of    solitude, 
lachrymose  upon  trivial  occasions,  and   ex- 
hibits  those  apparently  causeless  contrarie- 
ties of  temper,  which  are  commonly  received 
as  evidences  of  hypochondriasis  or  eccentrici- 
ty. Cerebral  and  thoracic  symptoms,  as  giddi- 


ness, noises  in  the  ear,  palpitation,  and  cough, 
present  themselves  in  greater  or  less  intensi- 
ty. The  body  gradually  emaciates,  especi- 
ally about  the  lower  -  extremities.  The  as- 
pect becomes  dejected,  the  patient  seldom 
raises  his  eyes  to  the  person  he  addresses  as  if 
conscious  that  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance would  reveal  his  wretched  condition. 
Digestion  is  impaired  and  accompanied  by 
pain  and  flatulence.  The  bowels  are  invari- 
ably costive  ;  indeed,  I  know  scarcely  any 
disease  short  of  mechanical  obstruction,  in 
which  they  so  obstinately  resist  the  power- 
ful cathartics.  That  this  state  of  bowels  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  emissions  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  upon  the  suspension 
of  these  the  bowels  at  once  resume  their  nor- 
mal action.  A  case  has  lately  come  under 
my  care  in  whicb  the  bowels  resisted  two- 
minim  doses  of  croton  oil,  but  acted  sponta- 
neously and  regularly  after  the  cure  of  the 
emissions  by  cauterisation  of  the  urethra. — ■ 
The  urine  is  passed  frequently,  three  or  four 
times  perhaps  during  the  night.  The  aspect 
of  the  genitals  is  generally  though  not  al- 
ways enfeebled. 

I  have  seen  the  most  complete  impotence 
co-exist  with  sexual  organs  of  large  size  and 
vigorous  appearance,  but  usually  the  penis  is 
flaccid  and  without  elasticity,  the  scrotum  i 
pendulous,  and  the  testicles  soft  and  tender  to 
the  touch.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time 
if  the  disease  makes  progress,  the  nocturnal 
emissions  cease,  and  the  patient  is  buoyed  up 
with  the  hope  that  his  ailments  are  removed  ; 
but  his  increasing  feebleness  soon  proves  that 
his  hopes  are  without  foundation.  If  at  this 
time,  the  patient's  attention  be  directed  to  it, 
it  will  be  found  that  an  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  character  of  the  urine,  it  has 
become  turbid  and  nauseous  to  the  smell. 
The  turbidity  is  not,  as  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  bladder,  persistent  throughout  the  entire 
act  of  micturition,  but  appears  chiefly  towards 
the  end,  the  urine  being  clear  at  the  com- 
mencement. In  other  cases  the  seminal  fluid, 
is  not  emitted  till  the  bladder  is  emptied,  when 
a  glutinous  fluid  is  observed  to  accompany 
the  last  few  drops  of  urine.  The  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  is  accompanied  by  the  same 
discharge,  so  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  daily 
draining  away  of  seminal  secretion. 

The  case  is  now  complete,  and  in  that  con- 
dition which,  until  Lallemand  directed  our 
attention  to  it,  was  utterly  misunderstood. — 
The  medical  attendant  being  misled  by  the 
fact  of  the  absence  of  nocturnal  pollution,  was 
invariably  in  such  instances  occupied  by  the 
more  prominent  features  of  the  case,  which 
was  considered  as  cerebral,  cardiac,  or  gastric 
disease,  accordingly  as  one  or  other  organ 
happened  to  take  the  lead  in  the  symptoma- 
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tology.  This  is  doubtless  the  description  of 
an  extreme  case ;  the  majority  present  them- 
selves while  the  emissions  are  nocturnal, — 
before,  in  fact,  the  disease  has  assumed  its 
worst  aspect ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  be 
aware  that  the  seminal  fluid  may  pass  away 
with  the  urine,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
cluded, in  a  suspicious  case,  that  spermator- 
rhoea does  not  exist,  because  a  nocturnal 
emission  has  not  occurred  for  a  long  time. 
The  tendency  of  every  case  of  morbid  noc- 
turnal emissions,  if  unchecked,  is  to  become 
diurnal.  The  nocturnal  discharges  cease  for 
the  plain  reason  that,  the  semen  is  removed 
continuously  in  the  evacuations  of  the  blad- 
der and  rectum. 

Causes. 
It  has  been  the  custom  with  most  writers, 
from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  downwards,  to 
attribute  seminal  pollutions  in  all  cases  to 
previous  abuse  of  the  sexual  powers.  More 
recent  investigations  have  determined  thft, 
although  such  indulgence  is  the  more  com- 
mon cause,  there  are  other  circumstances 
capable  of  inducing  the  disease,  independent- 
ly of  any  blame  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  individuals 
support  with  impunity  a  degree  of  sexual 
irregularity  which  inevitably  plunges  another 
into  the  miserable  condition  in  question. — ■ 
We  must,  therefore,  admit  in  the  case  of 
spermatorrhoea,  as  in  other  diseases,  the  ex- 
istence of  predisposition. 

The  application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  ure- 
thra in  cases  of  spermatorrhoea  was  first  the 
suggestion  of  Lallemand  ;  for  although  Sir  E. 
Home  had  previously  cauterised  the  canal,  it 
was  with  the  object  of  overcoming  a  stricture, 
Lallemand  prefers,  in  all  cases,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  solid  nitrate,  but  it  may  likewise 
be  used  with  benefit  in  the  form  of  solution. 
In  the  hands  of  the  French  surgeon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mode  of  treating  involuntary 
emissions  has  been  most  remarkable.  Near- 
ly one  hundred  cases  are  reported  in  which  it 
was  adopted  by  him,  and  in  all,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  its  effects  have  been  rapid, 
and,  where  the  patient  has  been  commonly 
prudent  subsequent  to  the  treatment,  perma- 
nent. The  experience  of  British  surgeons, 
though  not  so  extensive,  is  as  far  as  it  goes, 
equally  satisfactory.  In  an  excellent  critique 
upon  Lallemand's  works,  in  the  "  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  are  collected 
the  written  testimony  of  several  English  prac- 
titioners. One  gentleman  writes  as  follows : — 
"  I  can  recollect  eleven  cases  in  which  1  have 
found  Lallemand's  treatment  successful,  and 
one  in  which  it  did  not  completely  succeed. 
In  seven  of  the  eleven  cases  a  single  applica- 
tion of  the  caustic  was  sufficient  \  in  four  it 


was  necessary  to  apply  it  a  second  time.  .  . 
.  The  effects  are  immediate  ;  a  person   in 
whom  the  discharge  has  continued  for  months    , 
will  have  none  for  some  days  after  the  use  of 
the  caustic."     Another  writes  thus:  "  I  have 
carefully  noted  twenty-seven  cases  treated  by 
the  nitrate  of  silver.  ...  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  completely  cured,  eight  so  much  benefit- 
ted that  the  emissions  only  recurred  occasion- 
ally, and  produced  but  little  effect  upon  the 
system ;  the  remaining  rive  were  benefitted, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent."     A  third  surgeon 
states  that  with  regard  to  Lallemand's  method 
of  cauterising  the  urethra,  he  has  tried  it  in  a 
dozen  cases,  and  in  the  majority  of  them  with 
decidedly  good  effects.     Mr.  Phillips,  in  the 
paper  before  alluded  to,  thus  speaks  of  the 
caustic  bougie  : — "  In  nineteen  cases  I  used 
the  caustic.     Of  these  cases  ten  were  com- 
pletely relieved  by  a  single  application  ;  in 
three  the  amelioration  was  decided,  though 
the  complaint  was  not  cured;   in  six  there 
was  no  relief.    In  the  nine  cases  in  which  the 
first  application  was  insufficient,  the  remedy 
was  again  used, — in  three  cases  with  com- 
plete relief."     So  that  "  in  thirteen  cases  out 
of  nineteen  it  succeeded,  in  six  it  failed  ;  but 
in  no  case  was  there  any  aggravation."     It 
appears,  then,  from  these  remarks,  that  of 
fifty-eight  cases,  exclusive  of  those  of  Lalle- 
mand, in  which  caustic  was  applied,  it  failed 
only  in  six,  was  beneficial  in  fourteen,  and 
completely  successful  in  thirty-seven,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  a  result  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish its  character  as  a  remedy  of  the  ut- 
most value. 

Physicians  of  much  experience  will  recog- 
nise in  this  practice  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
will  see  the  fallacy  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  pretended  cures ;  for  they  are  nearly  all 
cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  prostrate 
gland,  involvin  m<  :?e  or  less  the  organs 
with  which  it  is  connected,  and  complicated 
with  tubercular  disease  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  the  checking  of  the  seminal  dischar- 
ges forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  cure.  The 
story  of  the  subsequent  suffering  and  death 
of  many  of  these  patients  from  disease  of 
these  organs,  and  from  tubercular  disease 
propagated  from  these  to  other  organs,  is 
not  yet,  and  for  obvious  reasons  never  will 
be  told.  We  have  seen  and  treated  a  great 
many  such  cases  so  well  described  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  above  article,  many  of  which  had 
been  nearly  quacked  to  death  with  Lalle- 
mand's and  other  common  remedies.    In  all 
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these  cases  the  magnetic  symptoms  disclosed 
tubercular  disease  of  the  prostrate  gland,  and 
cerebellum,  and  in  many  others  it  had  been 
propagated  from  these  organs  to  the  cerebrum, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  and  in  others 
at  last  to  the  lungs. 

Besides  the  moral  treatment  in  these  cases 
of  tuberculous  habits,  in  which  the  natural 
inclinations  are  much  stronger  than  they  are 
in  other  persons,  they  should  be  put  under 
the  use  of  the  remedies  for  tubercular  disease, 
and  should  continue  under  the  use  of  them  un- 
til their  healths  are  restored,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  few  cases,  in  which  the  urgent  symptoms 
described  in  the  above  article,  do  not  readily 
or  Q  a  i  ally  yield  to  their  influence,  that  Lal- 
lemand's,  or  any  similar  remedy  should  be 
used. 

The  Power  of  the  Human  Will. 

The  following  extract  on  this  subject ,  is 

from  the  Neiv  Orleans  Crescent. 

Extraordinary  Power  of  the  Human  Will — 
A  longtime  ago  we  recollect  hearing  of  some 
experiments  performed  by  two  ancient  gradu- 
ates ot  Ecole  Polytechnique.  A  drop  of  quick- 
silver hermetically  sealed  in  a  small  nut-shell 
covered  with  wax,  and  attached  to  a  thread, 
on  being  held  over  a  parcel  of  dimes  placed  in 
a  straight  line  will  move  from  one  end  of  the 
silver  to  another,  and  its  motion  can  be 
stopped  by  a  mere  effort  of  the  will!  1( 
this  ball  be  held  over  a  gold  watch  a  rotary 
movement  can  be  obtained,  and  the  motion 
reversed  by  the  action  of  the  mind  !  We 
tried  the  experiment  yesterday,  and  found  it 
to  be  perfectly  successful. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  a  repe- 
tition of  this  experiment.  Another  extraor- 
dinary example  of  the  power  of  the  human 
will  is  that  exercised  by  the  magnetiser. — 
From  numerous  experiments  in  mesmerism, 
about  one-seventh  of  the  adult  population, 
and  children  generally  under  ten  years,  are 
supposed  to  be  very  susceptible  to  its  influ- 
ence, and  these  it  is  now  ascertained  can  be 
easily  put  into  the  mesmeric  or  magnetic 
state,  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  mag- 
netiser, without  the  use  of  manupulations, 
under  certain  favorable  circumstances,  and 
these  are  principally  strict  attention  to  the 
magnetiser  or  some  other  object,  when  he 
exercises  his  will  upon  them.  Persons  too, 
who  have  been  once  magnetised,  although  not 


before  very  susceptible  to  its  influence,  can 
afterwards  be  put  into  the  magnetic  state  by 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  will  of  the  magne- 
tiser, and  even  at  great  distances  from  him. 
There  is  besides  a  still  more  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  in  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  will,  for  we  find  we  can  bring  the 
true  images  of  different  persons  from  any 
part  of  the  world  into  the  room  before  clair- 
voyants, in  an  instant  of  time,  even  persons 
we  never  saw  or  heard  of  before,  whether 
dead  or  alive,  when  they  will  see  and  des- 
cribe them,  with  apparently  the  same  ac- 
curacy they  would  if  these  persons  were 
really  before  them,  in  their  natural  waking 
state,  and  solves  the  mysteries  displayed  by 
a  travelling  magician  at  Cairo,  as  described 
in,  the  following  article,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  practised  by  the  same  gentry  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"  Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix  being  at 
Cairo  last  autumn,  on  their  reiurn  from  Abys- 
synia,  where  they  picked  up  much  cf  that  in- 
formation which  has  been  worked  up  so  well 
by  Captain  Bond  Head  in  his  life  oY  Bruce, 
found  the  town  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  ex- 
citement, inconsequence  of  the  recent  arrival 
in  those  parts  of  a  celebrated  magician,  from 
the  centre  of  Africa,  somewhere  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon      It  was 
universally  said,  and  generally  believed,  that 
this  character  possessed  and  exercised   the 
power  ol  showing  to  any  visitor  who  chose  to 
comply  with  his  terms,  any  persons,  dead  or 
living,  whom  the  same  visitor  pleased    to 
name.     The  English  travellers,  after  abun- 
dant inquiries,  and  some  scruples,  repaired  to 
his  residence,  paid  their  fees,  and  were  admit- 
ted to  his  sanctum.     They  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  handsome  young 
Moor,  with  a  very  long  black  beard,  a  crim- 
son caftan,  a  snow  white  turban,  eighteen  in- 
ches high,  blue  trowser0  and  yellow  slippers, 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  Turkey  carpet,  three 
feet  square,  with  a  cherry  stalk  in  his  mouth, 
a  cup  of  coffee  at  his  left  elbow,  a  diamond 
hafted  dagger  in  his  girdle,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  large  volume,   clasped  with  brazen 
clasps.   On  hearing  their  errand,  he  arose  and 
kindled  some  spices  on  a  sort  of  small  altar 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.    He  then  walked 
round  and  round  the  altar  for  half  an  hour  or 
so,  muttering  words  to  them  unintelligible; 
and  having  at  length  drawn  three  lines  of 
chalk  about  the  altar,  and  placed  himself  up- 
right beside  the  flame,  desired  them  to  seek  a 
seer,  and  he  was  ready  to  gratify  them  in  all 
their  desires.     There  were,  in  the  old  days, 
whole  schools  of  magicians  here  in  Europe, 
who  could  do  nothing  in  this  line  without  the 
intervention  of  a  pure  seer,  to  wit,  a  maiden's 
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eye.  This  African  belongs  to  the  same  fra- 
ternity— he  made  them  understand  that 
nothing  could  be  done  untf  a  virgin  eye  was 
placed  at  his  disposal.  He  bade  them  go  out 
in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  and  fetch  up  any  child 
they  fancied  under  ten  years  of  age. 

They  did  so ;  and  after  walking  about  for 
half  an  hour,  selected  an  Arab  boy,  not  appa- 
rently above  eight,  whom  they  found  playing  at 
marbles.  They  bribed  him  with  a  few  half- 
pence, and  took  him  with  them  to  the  studio  of 
the  African  Roger  Bacon.  The  child  was  much 
frightened  at  the  smoke  and  the  smell,  and 
the  chatter  and  the  muttering — but  by  and  by 
he  sucked  his  sugar  candy,  and  recovered  his 
tranquility,  and  the  magician  made  him  seat 
himself  under  a  window — the  only  one  that 
had  not  been  darkened,  and  poured  about  a  ta- 
ble-spoonful of  some  black  liquid  into  the  boy's 
right  hand  and  hade  him  hold  the  hand  steady, 
and  keep  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liquid — and  then  resuming  his  old  staiion  by 
the  brazier,  sung  out  for  several  minutes  on 
end, — c  What  do  you  see  1  Allah  bismillah — 
what  do  you  see  1  Ulala  Resoul  Allah ! 
What  do  you  see  V  All  the  while  the  smoke 
curled  faster  and  faster.  Presently  the  lad 
said,  Bismillah?  I  see  a  horse — a  horse- 
man— I  see  two  horsemen — I  see  three — I  see 
four — five — six — I  see  seven  horsemen,  and 
the  seventh  is  a  Sultan.'  'Has  he  a  flagT 
cries  the  magician  7 — '  He  has  three,'  answer- 
ed the  boy.  '  'Tis  well,'  says  the  other  '  now 
halt!'  and  with  that  he  laid  his  stick  right 
across  the  fire,  and  standing  up  addressed  the 
travellers  in  these  words: — 'Name  your 
name — be  it  of  those  that  are  upon  the  earth, 
or  of  those  that  are  beneath  it ;  be  it  Frank, 
Moor,  Turk,  or  Indian,  prince  or  beggar, 
living  and  breathing,  or  resolved  into  the  dust 
of  Adam,  3000years  ago — speak,  and  this  boy 
shall  behold  and  describe.' 

"  The  first  name  was  William  Shakspeare. 
The  magician  made  three  reverences  toward 
the  window,  waved  his  wand  nine  times,  sung 
out  something  beyond  their  interpretation, 
and,  at  length  called  out,  '  Boy,  what  do  you 
behold  V — '  The  Sultan  alone  remains,'  said 
the  child — '  and  beside  him  I  see  a  pale-faced 
Frank,  but  not  dressed  like  these  Franks — with 
large  eyes,  a  pointed  beard,  a  tall  hat,  roses 
on  his  shoes,  and  a  short  mantle  !  The  other 
asked  for  Francis  Arouet  de  Voltaire,  and  the 
boy  immediately  described  a  lean,  old,  yel- 
low faced  Frank,  with  a  huge  brown  wig,  a 
nutmeg  grater  profile,  spindle  shanks,  buc- 
kled shoes,  and  a  gold  snuff  box  V  Lord 
Prudhoe  now  named  Archdeacon  Wrang- 
ham,  and  the  Arab  boy  made  answer,  and 
said  'I  perceive  a  tall,  gray-haired  Frank, 
with  a  black  silk  petticoat,  walking  in  a  gar- 
den with  a  little  book  in  his  hand.  He  is 
reading  on  the  book — his  eyes  are  bright  and 
gleaming — his  teeth  are  white — he  is  the  hap- 
piest looking  Frank  I  ever  beheld.'  Major 
Felix  now  named  a  brother  of  his,  who  is  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
the  presidency  of  Madras.     The  magician 


signed,  ancUhe  boy  again  answered.  '  I  see 
a  red-haired  Frank,  with  a  short  red  jacket, 
and  white  trowsers.  He  is  standing  by  the 
sea-shore,  and  behind  him  there  is  a  black 
man  in  a  turban,  holding  a  beautiful  horse 
richly  caparisoned.'  'God  in  heaven  !'  cried 
Felix.  '  Nay,'  the  boy  resumed,  '  this  is  an 
odd  Frank — he  has  turned  round  while  you 
are  speaking,  and,  by  Allah,  he  has  but  one 
arm!'  Upon  this  the  major  swooned  away. 
His  brother  lost  his  arm  in  the  campaign  of 
Ava !" 

Mental  Powers  of  Clairvoyants. 
There  is  apparently,  as  much  difference  in 
the  mental  powers  of  clairvoyants,  as  their  is 
in  these  individuals  in  their  natural  waking 
state.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
relative  clearness  of  their  visions,  and  in  the 
same  individuals  at  different  times.  Some 
again  will  see  very  clearly,  and  describe  very 
accurately  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  become 
weary  or  exhausted,  when  they  will  make 
mistakes,  and  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  any  thing  they  say.  They  also 
sometimes  become  displeased,  and  aware  of 
their  superior  mental  powers,  give  vent  to 
their  spleen  by  attempts  to  deceive  those 
around  them.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
their  extraordinary  mental  powers,  is  that  de- 
scribed in  the  following  account  of  some  phre- 
nological experiments  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in 
January,  1842. 

"  The  subject  was  an  interesting  married 
lady,  of  high  intellectual  cultivation,  most 
respectably  connected,  and  of  unimpeachable 
integrity. 

"An  eminent  lawyer  being  introduced  to 
her,  she  began  with  him  the  discussion  of 
some  legal  question,  astonishing  us  by  the 
clearness  of  her  conceptions,  or  keeping  us  in 
a  roar  of  laughter  by  the  lively  sallies  of  her 
wit.  During  this  conversation,  some  one  be- 
hind her  placed  his  hand  near  her  head,  with- 
out touching  it.  She  instantly  evinced  em- 
barrassment, forgot  the  subject  of  discussion, 
and  could  not  go  on  until  the  hand  was  re- 
moved. The  magnetiser  then  placed  his  hand 
upon  her  forehead,  her  recollection  was  re- 
stored and  the  conversation  renewed.  The 
magnetiser  then  touched  the  organ  of  venera- 
tion, when  she  abruptly  terminated  the  discus- 
sion, assuming  an  attitude  of  devotion,  and 
refused  all  farther  communication  with  the 
physical  world.  Her  devotions  being  ended, 
she  was  put  in  communication  with  a  scien- 
tific gentleman,  with  whom  she  held  a  long 
and  interesting  conversation  on  the  subject  of 
Animal  Magnetism ;  boldly  controverting  his 
arguments  and  giving  her  own  view  of  this 
extraordinary  science  with  great  clearness  of 
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thought  and  beauty  of  expression  And  here 
she  seemed  like  an  ethereal  being— a  being  of 
another  creation— and  in  the  language  of  the 
eminent  divine,  to  whose  church  she  belongs, 
"  she  appeared  perfectly  sublimated."  After 
this  she  astonished  all  by  determining  with 
wonderful  accuracy  the  phrenological  charac- 
ter of  various  individuals  present,  and  de- 
scribing with  most  minute  exactness,  their 
several  diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  incipient  or 
confirmed.  A  gentleman  present  was  re- 
quested to  sing  and  play  a  German  song  for 
her.  The  first  note  struck  brought  her  to  the 
piano,  when  during  the  prelude  she  persisted 
in  standing,  but  the  instant  he  commenced  the 
song,  she  sat  down  by  him,  and  with  a  full, 
sweet  voice,  accompanied  him  in  the  very 
words  he  sang,  although  in  her  natural  state 
she  has  no  knowledge  of  that  language.  She 
then  accompanied  a  French  gentleman  in  one 
of  the  songs  of  his  country,  and  afterward 
began  again  the  German  'song,  which  the 
pianist  had  been  requested  to  sing  once  more. 
During  the  performance  of  this  she  was  de- 
magnetised, and  of  course,  discontinued  her 
accompaniment.  Being  asked  by  the  writer 
why  she  stopped,  and  if  she  would  not  still 
accompany  the  other  voice,  she  replied  that 
she  knew  neither  the  words  nor  the  air." 

These  feats,  in  the   somniscient  state,  of 
understanding  and    speaking    in    unknown 
tongues,  or  in  a  language  unknown  to  these 
persons  in  the  natural  state,  have  been  fre- 
quently repeated  in   this  city.     They  were, 
moreover,  practised   in    the    ancient  Pagan 
Temples,  and  by  the  apostles  of  the  Chris- 
tians.    See  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chapter  2. 
"  Magnetism  appears  to  have   been  well 
understood  by  the  Egyptian  hierarchy,  not 
only  from  some  of  the  effects  we  find  record- 
ed, but  in  one  of  the  chambers  (of  the  Tem- 
ple) whose  hieroglyphics  are  devoted  to  me- 
dical subjects,  we  find  a  priest  in  the  very  act 
of  that  mesmerism  which  is   pretended  to 
have  been  discovered  a  few  years  ago.     The 
patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  while  the  operator 
describes  the  mesmeric   passes,*  and  an  at- 
.  tendant  waits  behind  to  support  the  head 
when  it  is  bowled  in  the  mysterious  sleep." — 
Dublin  University  Magazine,  Oct.  1843. 
The  higher  orders  of  the  Christian  priest- 
hood continued  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
taught  in  the  temples,  long  after  the  Christian 
era;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance, for  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  get  up 


"  "One  of  his  hands  is  raised  above  the  head  of  the 
sick  person,  and  the  other  is  on  the  breast." 


shows  and  theatrical  performances,  on  holi- 
days, in  imitation  of  the  Pagans  and  of  the 
lesser  mysteries,  to  amuse  their  audiences, 
and  these  were  continued,  even  in  England,  as 
late  as  the  last  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 
Hone's  Ancient  Mysteries,  &c,  London, 
1823. 

St.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  A.  D. 
412,  in  his  Vlllth  book  against  Julian,  grave- 
ly observes:  "These  mysteries  are  so  pro- 
found and  so  exalted,  that  they  can  be  compre- 
hended by  those  only  who  are  enlightened.  I 
shall  not  therefore  attempt  to  speak  of  what  is 
most  admirable  in  them,  lest  by  discovering 
them  to  the  uninitiated,  I  should  offend  against 
the  injunction  not  to  give  what  is  holy  to  the 
impure,  not  to  cast  pearls  before  such  as  can- 
not estimate  their  worth." 

Theodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyzicus,  in  Syria,  A, 
D.  420,  in  his  dialogs,  entitled,  "  The  Immu- 
table" introduces  Orthodoxus,  speaking  thus: 
"  Answer  me,  if  you  please,  in  mystical  and 
obscure  terms,  for,  perhaps,  there  are  persons 
present  who  are  not  initiated  in  the  mysteries." 

Cases   successively  treated  with  Sulphate    of 
Quinine 

By  C.  Searle,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  L.,  Bath. 

Scarlatina. — I  was  requested  by  a  lady, 
twenty  miles  distant,  to  visit  her  family  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  a  son  and  daughter  were 
dangerously  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  I  reached 
the  place  of  her  abode  the  same  evening, 
when  the  son,  I  found,  had  died  two  hours 
before.  The  daughter,  a  delicate  girl,  aged 
seventeen,  I  found  delirious  in  bed,  with 
great  difficulty  of  deglutition,  a  small  irritable 
pulse  at  120,  and  an  excited  skin.  Leeches 
were  then  being  applied  to  the  temples,  and 
powders  of  calomel  and  antimony  being  ad- 
ministered every  two  hours.  The  leeches  I 
directed  to  be  immediately  removed,  and  sent 
for  the  medical  attendant,  on  consultation 
with  whom,  on  his  arrival,  as  he  declined 
any  responsibility  in  the  measures  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  pursue,  the  cure  wTas  thrown 
altogether  into  my  own  hands.  The  patient's 
skin  I  now  had  sponged  with  tepid  water, 
and  the  throat  gargled,  or  rather  mopped, 
occasionally  with  a  large  hair  pencil,  dipped 
in  a  mixture  of  strong  chilly  vinegar  and 
honey,  which  produced  a  copious  muculent 
salivation.  Soon  after  this  a  grain  of  quinine, 
in  solution,  was  administered,  wTith  a  table- 
spoonful  of  port  wine ;  and  the  same  was 
repeated  every  two  hours  throughout  the 
night,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  sage  and 
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wine  between  each  dose.  On  the  following 
morning  the  throat  was  much  better,  the  fe- 
ver had  declined,  and  she  expressed  herself  as 
feeling  in  every  respect  better.  The  remedies 
were  continued,  and  in  the  evening  all  dan- 
ger was  at  an  end.  After  this  she  continued 
the  quinine  in  doses  of  three  or  four  grains 
during  the  day,  and  was  up  and  well  by  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Another  son  and  a  servant  of  the  same  fa- 
mily were  attacked  the  day  after  my  arrival 
at  the  house,  the  disease  being  of  epidemic 
prevalence  in  the  town  and  for  many  miles 
around.  They  were  both  treated  by  an  eme- 
tic in  the  first  instance,  followed  up  by  a  dose 
of  calomel  and  jalap ;  and  after  the  operation 
of  this  by  a  tea-spoonful  of  bark-powder, 
with  two  table -spoonfuls  of  port  wine,  every 
two  hours,  with  immediate  convalescence; 
and  this  treatment  becoming  now  general  in 
the  town,  was  very  successfully  pursued. 

Erysipelas. — An  infant,  fourteen  months 
old,  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  on  the  face, 
which  extended  down  the  neck  to  the  chest, 
and  down  the  arms  to  the  finger  ends,  the 
hands  becoming  {edematous.  Calomel,  anti- 
mony, and  purgatives  were  freely  adminis- 
tered for  more  than  a  week  without  perma- 
nent benefit;  on  the  contrary,  the  disease 
was  extending  itself,  and  the  child  had  be- 
come comatose.  Under  these  circumstances 
half  a  grain  of  quinine  was  given  every  two 
hours,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  thigh. 
The  amendment  was  almost  immediate,  and 
the  child  was  two  days  after  convalescent. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  above  are  not  a  few  choice  cases  selected 
from  among  many,  in  support  of  the  opinion 
I  have  previously  advanced,  that  quinine  is 
a  remedy  which  of  late  years  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  the  treatment  of  these  va- 
rieties of  fever  ;  but  as  I  am  out  of  practice, 
these  are,  although  few,  the  only  cases  of 
the  kind  with  the  treatment  of  which  I  have 
had  anything  to  do.     June  10,  1843. 

In  Sub-Arachnoid  HoBmorrhage. 
False  membranes  never  occur,  but  in  the 
intra-archnoid  haemorrhage  they  are  always 
found  around  the  effused  clot  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day.  Paralysis  of  motion  rarely 
accompanies  sub-arachnoid  hemorrhage,  but 
commonly  intra-arachnoid  haemorrhage  ;  pa- 
ralysis of  sensation  is  rare  in  both  kinds. 
Deviation  of  the  mouth  does  not  occur  in 
these  cases,  but  sleep  and  coma  are  almost 
constant  symptoms.  Delirium  and  fever 
accompany  intra-archnoid  haemorrhage  alone, 
but  fiom  this  disease  the  patient  may  re- 
cover ;  while  sub-arachnoid  haemorrhage  has 
been  found  constantly  fatal  within  eighty 
days. 


Treatment  in  Cholera. 

A  physician  of  Freienwalde  has  it  is  said, 
in  the  "Medic.  Zeitung,"  proved  the  acetate  of 
lead,  with  strychnine,  to  be  effectual  in  causing 
the  immediate  cessation  of  the  vomiting  in  spo- 
radic cholera  and  in  tending  to  the  speedy  cure 
of  that  disease.  The  urinary  secretion  is,  how- 
ever, suspended  under  its  employment,  some- 
times for  as  long  a  time  as  two  days.  Dr. 
Steinbach,  of  Brandenburg,  is  an  advocate  for 
the  acetate  in  the  same  disease,  but  in  combi- 
nation with  a  solution  of  pure  tannin.  This 
mixture,  he  says,  is  specially  indicated  in  the 
cases  in  which  a  softening  of  the  gastrointes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  is  present. 

Nervous  Headache,  &c. 
A  physician  of  Marseilles  has  found 
headaches  of  a  kind  dependent  on  nerv- 
ous disturbance,  obstinate  tic  doloureaux, 
&c,  curable  by  the  application  of  liquor 
ammonia  (I'ammoniaque  depuis  le  vingt- 
cinquieme  degre  jusqiC  au  trente-deuxieme,) 
on  a  dossi]  of  lint,  to  the  alveolar  border  of  the 
palate.  The  solution  is  to  be  retained  in  con- 
tact with  the  mucous  membrane  immediately 
within  the  teeth,  until  an  abundant  effusion  of 
tears  is  excited,  when  the  exacerbation  of  pain 
will  suddenly  cease.  This  remedy  proves 
more  efficient  against  tic  doloureaux  attack- 
ing the  frontal  and  facial  than  the  occipital 
nerves  ;  but  it  has  been  successful  in  several 
authenticated  instances  in  which  the  latter 
have  been  the  seat  of  pain. 

Pathology  of  Tetanus. 
At  the  autopsy  of  a  patient  who  died  in 
the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  with  tetanus  super- 
vening on  fracture  of  the  leg,  numerous  ecchy- 
moses  were  found  on  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
spinal  cord ;  and  external  to  that  membrane 
a  collection  of  black  and  liquid  blood  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  vertebral  canal  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  spinal  cord 
itself  was  softened  throughout  its  lower  two- 
thirds,  and  closely  adherent  to  its  pia  mater ; 
and  the  ramollissement  continued  though  in  a 
less  degree,  to  the  occipital  foramen,  termina- 
ting just  below  the  corpora  pyramidalia. 
Within  the  carniumthe  pia  mater  was  obser- 
ved to  be  greatly  injected,  and  there  was  ex- 
tensive softening  of  the  left  anterior  and  mid- 
dle lobes  of  the  brain.  In  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
the  right  side  the  side  of  the  fractures  ecchy- 
mosis  and  inflammation  were  perceptible,  but 
there  was  neither  in  the  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side.  (It  should  be  stated  that  the  autopsy 
was  not  made  until  fifty  hours  after  death.") 
Numerous  other  cases  are  cited,  in  whicn 
softening  of  the  nervous  organs  and  similar 
appearances  have  been  observed ;  but  tetanus 
has  occurred  without  such  having  been  after- 
wards discoverable. — Archiv.  Gen.  de  la  Med., 
April,  1843. — London  Lancet. 
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The  pathology  of  these  cases,  confirms 
what  we  had  formed  of  the  disease  in  a  case 
of  a  lady,  to  whom  we  were  called  in  con- 
sultation about  15  years  since.  Tetanus 
came  on  in  consequence  of  an  injury  (from 
a  puncture  of  a  nail,)  to  the  fore-finger  of 
the  right  hand.  After  suffering  a  number  of 
days,  we  found  her  in  a  comatose  and  appa- 
ently  hopeless  state  with  opisthotonus,  from 
which  she  could  not  be  aroused,  but  shaved 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  cupped  her  freely 
and  obtained  about  12  ounces  of  blood,  when 
she  awoke,  and  from  that  time  became  con- 
valescent, and  soon  recovered  her  health. 

Tetanus. 
To  the  Editor. — Sir.  — In  a  late  number  of 
The  Lancet,  I  find  an  account  of  the  post- 
mortem appearances  in  a  case  of  tetanus.  As 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  does  not  appear 
to  be  understood,  I  would  ask  whether,  a  pri- 
ori, we  should  not  suppose  it  to  depend  on  an 
irritable  and,  in  some  cases,  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  pinal  cord  1  If  this  inference  be 
correct,  what  is  the  treatment  indicated  1 

I.  Large  bleeding,  to  subdue  irritation 
and  control  the  spasms. 

II.  Blistering  along  the  whole  spine. 

III.  Calomel  in  large  doses,  combined  with 
opium,  continued  until  its  specific  action  on 
the  system  is  induced. 

I  am  aware  that  each  of  these  means  has 
been  tried,  severally,  and  with  various  results, 
but  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  of  their  con- 
joint use.    I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
H.  Whitworth. 
St.  Agnes,  Aug.  22,  1843.— London  Lancet. 

Paralysis  of  the  Bladder,  cured  by  the  Tinc- 
ture of  Oantharides. 
A  patient  was  lately  admitted  into  the  Ho- 
pital  de  la  Pitie  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder, 
for  the  relief  of  which  all  ordinary  methods 
of  treatment  had  failed.  M.  Lisfranc  order- 
ed the  direct  application  of  tincture  of  can- 
tharides  to  the  bladder  by  the  following  mode : 
One  drop  of  the  tincture  was  let  into  the  organ 
through  a  catheter,  and  followed  by  an  injec- 
tion of  simple  lukewarm  water.  Next  day 
two  drops  were  similarly  instilled,  and  the 
like  operation  was  repeated  night  and  mor- 
ning for  several  succeeding  days,  an  addition- 
al drop  of  the  tincture  being  added  on  each 
successive  occasion.  By  this  method  of 
treatment  a  cure  was  soon  effected.  M.  Lis- 
franc found  no  perceptible  irritation  to  result 
from  the  use  ol  the  tincture  in  an  undiluted 
form,  while  the  direct  application  of  the  re- 
medy to  the  organ  affected,  was  clearly  pre- 
ferable, in  every  respect  to  its  internal  admin- 
istration.— London  Lancet. 

Violent  inflammation  would  have  been  the 
result,  if  this  tincture  had  been  applied  to  a 


serous  surface  connected  with  the  nerves  of 
sensation ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the  moter 
nerves  only  in  which  it  came  in  contact,  and 
hence  the  importance  of  the  distinction  as  in 
this  case  between  the  sensibility  of  the  one, 
and  the  insensibility  of  the  other. 


Pathological  Researches  into  the  Local  Causes 
of  Deafness 

Based  on  One  Hundred  and  Twenly  Dissections  of  ihe 
Human  Ear  By  Joseph  Toynbee,  F.  R.  S.,  Sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary. 

The  researches  of  which  this  is  a  summary 
view,  are  in  continuation  of  a  previous  paper 
contained  in  the  24th  volume  of  the  Society's 
"  Transactions."  The  principal  practical  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead  is,  that  the  most 
common  cause  of  deafness  is  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
the  tympanic  cavity;  and  that  by  far  the 
greater  majority  of  cases  commonly  called 
nervous  deafness  ought,  more  properly  to  be 
attributed  to  this  cause.  The  pathological 
conditions  to  which  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  gives  rise  are  divided  in  the 
papers  into  three  stages. 

In  the  first  stage,  the  membrane  retains  its 
natural  delicacy  of  structure  though  its  blood 
vessels  are  considerably  enlarged  and  contort- 
ed ;  blood  is  effused  into  its  substance,  or, 
more  frequently,  at  its  attached  surface. 
Blood  has  also  been  found  between  the  mem- 
brane and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ro- 
tunda, and  in  very  acute  cases  lymph  is  effu- 
sed over  its  free  surface. 

The  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the 
following  pathological  conditions : 

First,  the  membrane  is  very  thick,  often 
pulpy  and  flocculent.  In  this  state  the  tym- 
panic plexus  of  nerves  becomes  concealed, 
the  base  and  crura  of  the  stapes  are  frequent- 
ly  entirely  embedded  in  it,  while  the  fenestra 
rotunda  appears  only  like  a  superficial  depres- 
sion on  the  swollen  membrane. 

Second,  concretions  of  various  kinds  are 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  thickened  mem- 
brane. In  some  cases,  these  have  the  con- 
sistence of  cheese,  and  are  analagous  to 
tuberculous  matter ;  in  others  they  are  fibro- 
calcareous,  and  exceedingly  hard. 

Third,  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  this  second  stage  of  the 
disease  is  the  formation  of  the  membranous 
bands  between  various  parts  of  the  tympanic 
cavity.  These  bands  at  times  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  occupy  nearly  the  entire  cavity ; 
sometimes  they  connect  the  inner  surface  of 
the  membrana  tympani  to  the  internal  wall 
of  the  tympanum,  to  the  stapes,  and  to  the 
incus.  They  have  also  been  detected  between 
the  malleous  and  the  promontory,  as  well  as 
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between  the  incus,  the  walls  of  the  tympanum, 
and  the  sheath  of  the  tensor  tympani  mus- 
cle, as  well  as  between  various  parts  of  the 
circumference  of  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  but 
the  place  where  the  adhesions  are  most  fre- 
quently visible  is  between  the  crura  of  the 
stapes  and  the  adjoining  walls  of  the  tympa- 
nic cavity  ;  this  was  the  case  in  twenty-four 
instances  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  dis- 
sections, being  a  fifth  of  the  number.  These 
kinds  of  adhesions  sometimes  contain  blood 
and  scrofulous  mater. 

In  the  third  state  of  inflammation  of  the 
membrane,  it  becomes  ulcerated,  the  mem- 
brani  tympani  is  destroyed,  and  the  tensor 
tympani  muscle  is  atrophied.  The  sosicular 
auditus  are  diseased,  and  ultimately  discharg- 
ed from  the  ear,  and  the  disease  not  unfre- 
quently  communicates  itself  to  the  tympanic 
walls,  affecting  also  the  brain  and  other  im- 
portant organs. 

Changes  of  Mercurials  in  the  System. 

The  fact  that  calomel  could  be  converted 
into  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  system,  was 
known  many  years  ago.  But  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances of  this  transformation  were  not 
sufficiently  understood.  Mialhe,  in  an  ela- 
borate set  of  experiments  on  the  subject  (Ann 
de  Chimie,  v.  160,)  says,  the  action  occurs 
when  calomel  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  solu- 
tion of  an  alkaline  chloride,  that  the  quantity 
of  sublimate  formed  is  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  alkaline  chloride  present,  and  the 
action  increases  in  proportion  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  alkaline  chloride.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  with  common  salt  and  sal- 
ammoniac.  The  action  is  much  increased 
by  the  presence  of  air  and  dextrine,  but  is 
retarded  by  fat  and  gum.  By  simply  boiling 
calomel  in  distilled  water,  sublimate  is  form- 
ed. Mialhe  extended  his  observations  to  all 
the  compounds  of  mercury,  and  obtained 
similar  results.  He  concludes  that  it  is  cor- 
rosive sublimate  which  is  the  active  a^ent  in 
medicine.  If  this  idea  should  be  confirmed, 
it  should  lead  to  the  substitution  of  this  form 
of  mercury  for  all  others.  The  same  che- 
mist recommends  the  hydrated  proto-sulphu- 
ret  of  iron  as  a  complete  antidote  to  corro- 
sive sublimate.  To  prepare  it  copperas  is  to 
be  precipitated  with  dydrosulphuret  of  so- 
dium, the  precipitate  washed  and  preserved 
in  an  air-tight  bottle. — Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  in 
Proceedings  of  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society, 
No.  4. 

Statistics  of  Lithotomy. 
In  the  five  years,  1836  to  1840  inclusive, 
twenty-four  operations  for  stone  in  the  bladder 
took  place  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris,     [n  six 


of  these,  which  were  cases  of  lithotrity,  all  the 
patients  survived.    Of  the  other  eighteen  cases 
in  which  lithotomy  was  performed,  eleven 
were  attended  with  perfect  success,  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient,  but  the  seven  remaining 
terminated  in  death,  in  one  case  two  months 
after  the  operation ;  and  in  the  rest  only  from 
two  to  five  days.     In  these  seven,  two  of  the 
patients  were  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age. 
Of  the  whole  twenty-four  individuals  operated 
on,  thirteen  were  from  three  to  twenty-five 
years,  three  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years, 
and  eight  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years ; — a 
proportion  which  seems  to  indicate  that  calcu- 
lus is  more  frequent  in  youth  than  in  age,  and 
that  middle  life  is  nearly  exempt  from  its  ac- 
cess.    In  1841  six  patients  were  operated  on 
in  the  same  hospital  by  M.  Roux,  on  four  of 
whom  lithotomy,  and  on  two  lithotrity  was 
practised.     The  mortality  in  this  year  was 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  five  preceding ;  five 
out  of  the  six  patients  died  ;  and  the  case  of 
recovery  was  one  in  which  lithotomy  had 
been  employed. — Gazette  Med.,  No  47. 

Statistics  of  Anal  Fistula. 

During  the  five  years  from  1836  to  1840  in- 
clusive, 119  patients  were  operated  on  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  Paris  for  fistula  in  ano.  Of  these 
persons  110  left  the  hospital  cured,  and  9  (or  1 
in  12)  died.  The  mortality  from  the  opera- 
tion was  progressively  less  in  proportion 
from  the  first  to  the  last  mentioned  year.  Of 
the  119  individuals  operated  on,  32  were  of 
ages  between  15  and  25  (4  only  being  under 
20  years  of  age,)  55  from  25  to  40,  and  32 
between  40  and  60  years  old  (only  3  being 
more  than  51  years  old.)  Only  12  of  the 
whole  119  were  females.  Sedentary  occu- 
pations, and  whatever  is  productive  of  habit- 
ual constipation,  have  been  considered  fruitful 
cases  of  fistula ;  but  the  evidence  elicited  from 
the  individuals  suffering  from  the  disease 
was  by  no  means  corroborative  of  such  state- 
ments. The  patients  included  indifferently 
sawyers,  carpenters,  masons,  bakers,  porters, 
and  other  persons  accustomed  to  perpetual  ex- 
ercise, as  well  as  tailors,  bootmakers,  cutlers, 
cabinet-makers,  and  others  employed  in  se- 
dentary pursuits.  Some  connection  of  fistula 
with  a  tuberculous  diathesis  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  apparent. — Gazette  Medicate  de 
Paris. 


The  Hartford  Journal  says,  that  Dr.  John 
S.Wolcott,  son  of  the  late  Governor  Wolcott, 
and  the  last  of  the  Wolcotts  in  Litchfield, 
died  suddenly  on  the  22d  instant,  from 
putting  arsenic  in  a  tooth  to  aleviate  the 
toothache. 
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Spontaneous  Cure  of  Ovarian  Dropsy,   fyc. 


Dr.  F.  Bird,  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan 
Free  Hospital,  has  lately  successfully  extir- 
pated a  dropsied  ovarium,  on  which  para- 
centesis had  been  performed  no  less  than  ten 
times.  The  incision  was  made  on  the  right 
side,  a  little  below  the  umbilicus,  and  the  tu- 
mor, after  being  discharged  of  its  contents, 
was  withdrawn  to  the  outside  of  the  abdomen, 
and  separated,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  by  the  help  of  silken  liga- 
tures placed  round  its  pedicle.  The  recovery 
was  at  first  slow  and  doubtful,  but  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  the  patient  was  quite  conva- 
lescent, and  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
health.  The  solid  portion  of  the  tumor  was 
little  larger  than  an  orange,  but  when  filled  it 
would  contain  about  two  gallons  of  fluid,  and 
weighed  upwards  of  twenty  pounds. — London 
Lancet. 

These  ovarian  tumors  which  terminate  in 
dropsy,  are  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
ovaria,  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  pain 
produced  by  pressure  on  the  lumber  verte- 
bra, as  in  the  case  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  uterus,  of  which  the  ovary  are  an  ap- 
pendage. Disease  of  the  ovaria  may  how- 
ever be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  uterus, 
by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  breasts — 
the  largest  being  on  the  same  side  of  the 
diseased  ovaria,  in  consequence  of  atrophia 
of  that  on  the  opposite  side.  We  have  found 
these  symptoms  to  be  constant  in  twenty-six 
cases  of  undoubted  disease  of  the  ovaria,  in 
which  eight  had  terminated  in  dropsy. 

Spontaneous  Cure  of  Ovarian  Dropsy. 
The  following  case  is  recorded  by  M.  Hay, 
at  Altena,  in  Prussian  Westphalia.  A  wo- 
man, aged  forty-eight,  who  had  previously 
been  in  perfect  health,  was  the  subject  for 
some  time  of  great  uneasiness  in  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  when  at  length,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  abdomen,  immediately  above  the  ramus 
of  the  pubis,  there  appeared  a  large  tumor, 
somewhat  moveable,  and  unequally  distend- 
ing the  abdominal  parietes.  The  accompa- 
nying symptoms  were  pain  in  the  thighs  and 
the  right  leg  ;  the  lower  extremities  (edema- 
tous, dyspnoea,  &c.  The  clear  diagnosis 
furnished  of  ovarian  dropsy  had  induced  the 
practitioner  to  advise  the  operation  of  para- 
centesis, which  was  on  the  point  of  being 
performed,  when  a  large  serous  discharge  is- 
sued from  the  vagina  and  lasted  about  four 
days,  at  the  close  of  which  time  the  tumor 
and  all  its  concomitants  disappeared.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  this  affection  had 
no  influence  either  in  stopping  or  diminish- 
ing the  menstrual  discharge  ;  only  one  ovary 
therefore,  appears  to  have  been  affected. — 
Medicinische  Zeitung. 


Muscular  Motion. 

Numerous  experiments  on  the  relative  heat 
and  pulsation  of  animals,  under  different  lat- 
itudes have  shown  that  men  in  this  climate, 
pulsate,  on  an  average,  78  times  in  a 
minute,  while  in  the  Canadas  they  do  not 
exceed  57.  This  circumstance  affords  proof 
positive  of  the  fact  that  the  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  vary  the  powers  of  pulsa- 
tion. The  common  watch  is  computed  to  tick 
17,154  times  in  one  hour.  This  is  411,686 
times  a  day,  and  consequently  150,165,390  in 
a  year,  supposing  the  year  to  be  but  365  days  : 
and  as  some  watches  do,  by  care,  preserve 
their  powers  of  action  for  100  years,  we 
have  the  gross  number  of  15,016,539,000 
times  for  one  time-piece.  Now,  although  the 
watch  is  formed  of  hard  metal,  and  therefore, 
to  all  appearance,  is  likely  to  endure  long, 
yet,  man  possesses,  within  him  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery composed  of  an  extremely  soft  mate- 
rial, which  beats  nearly  5,000  times  every 
hour,  120,000  times  each  day,  and  43,000,000 
times  per  year ;  and  consequently  4,380,000,- 
000  times  in  100  years — an  age  frequently 
attained  by  healthy  persons  who  lead  tempe- 
rate lives.  This  piece  of  machinery  is  the 
Heart. 

New  Pessaries. 

Mr.  Snow  laid  before  the  Westminster  So- 
ciety at  its  last  meeting,  some  pessaries 
which  he  had  invented,  consisting  of  sponge 
cut  into  a  globular  form  and  tied  up  in  oiled 
silk,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  compressed, 
the  air  contained  in  the  interstices  of  the 
sponge  was  displaced  from  the  instrument, 
which  was  thus  reduced  in  size,  but  gradual- 
ly returned  to  its  original  dimensions  when 
the  pressure  was  discontinued.  He  said  that, 
by  this  capability  of  being  reduced  in  size, 
the  pessaries  were  very  easy  of  introduction; 
he  had  found  them  more  effectual  and  create 
less  uneasiness  than  any  other  kind  which  he 
had  used ;  and  as  the  oiled  silk  protected  the 
sponge  from  all  extraneous  matters,  they 
wrere  calculated  to  be  durable.  He  had  got 
Mr.  Read,  Regent-circus,  to  make  them  for 
him. — Lancet. 

This  new  invention,  like  many  others  in 
our  father  land,  is  an  old  invention  in  this 
country.  It  was  used  here  more  than  20 
years  ago,  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  with 
ulceration,  when  the  pressure  of  no  other 
pessary  could  be  borne.  Its  use  here  is 
now  mostly  confined  to  these  cases.  The 
glass  pessary,  is,  however,  on  many  ac- 
counts, much  the  neatest  and  best  for  com- 
mon cases. 


Tuberculous  Deposite  in  the  Pia  Mater,  fyc. 
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Tuberculous  Deposite  in  the  Pia  Mater. 

The  following  case  is  selected  from  a  num- 
ber of  others  of  a  similar  kind  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  "  Journ.  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  de 
Nantes."  A  young  man,  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  had  long  suffered  from  disease  of  the 
heart;  he  was  seized  with  inflammation  of 
the  left  pleura,  which  became  afterwards 
complicated  with  pneumonia  and  pericarditis. 
His  disease  proved  fatal,  and  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  his  life  he  daily  had  fits  of  an 
epileptic  character,  losing  consciousness  for 
some  minutes,  his  face  becoming  purpled 
and  his  arm  agitated  by  involuntary  move- 
ments. After  death,  on  the  middle  and  pos- 
terior portions  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  many  tuberculous  deposites,  of  a  grey 
or  bluish  color,  underneath  which  parts,  the 
brain  was  in  a  softened  state.  Deposites  of 
the  like  nature  were  discovered  on  the  infe- 
rior surface  of  the  cerebral  lobes,  on  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  pia  mater.  In  the  thorax,  the 
heart  was  found  hypertrophied,  and  adhe- 
rent to  the  pericardium ;  adherences  also  ex- 
isted between  the  right  pleurae  pulmonalis  and 
costalis ;  the  left  lung  was  partially  hepa- 
tised,  and  there  were  numerous  tubercles  in 
the  bronchial  glands,  but  none  existed  in  the 
lungs.  It  is  singular  also  that  the  patient  is 
not  stated  to  have  ever  been  delirious  during 
his  malady. — Lancet. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  brain  is  a 
common  cause  of  insanity.  We  have  a  case 
of  a  lady  who  had  been  insane  about  a  year, 
and  in  whom  we  detected  tubercular  disease 
of  the  brain  by  the  magnetic  symptoms,  and 
who  became  perfectly  sane  in  seven  weeks 
thereafter,  under  the  influence  of  the  magnet- 
ised gold  pill.  She  has  continued  sane  to 
this  time,  now  more  than  six  months. 

Another  Wonder. 
We  learn  from  the  Bangor  Democrat,  that 
a  successful  surgical  operation  was  perform- 
ed on  a  woman  in  Bangor  on  Monday,  while 
she  was  in  the  magnetic  sleep.  The  lady  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Davis,  of  Jarvis 
Gore,  (Penobscot  Co.)  She  was  thrown  in- 
to the  mesmeric  state,  when  a  tumor  was  re- 
moved from  her  shoulder  by  Dr.  Rich. 
While  he  was  performing  the  operation, 
Mrs.  D.  exhibited  no  other  symptoms  of  suf- 
fering than  a  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles 
and  a  compression  of  the  lips.  When  awak- 
ened, she  was  unconscious  that  any  thing 
unusual  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  herself 
—she  did  not  know  that  the  tumor  had  been 
removed  until  informed  by  others.  The 
parties  are  all  respectable,  says  the  Democrat. 


Physiology   of  the    Spleen. 

Our  professor  of  anatomy,  Dr.  Hargrave, 

has  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he 
concludes  that  its  chief  use  is  to  receive  the 
blood,  as  a  temporary  reservoir,  or  diverticu- 
lum, when  any  obstruction  in  the  heart, 
lungs  or  liver,  renders  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  that 
fluid.  The  absence  of  valves  in  the  splenic 
veins  permits  of  regurgitation,  and  other 
circumstances  render  this  opinion  probable. 
He  always  conceives  that  it  performs  a  simi- 
lar office  for  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
skin.  When  the  blood  is  driven  from  those 
membranes  by  cold  or  rigors,  it  is  received 
into  the  spleen  for  the  time,  and  returned  to 
the  general  circulation  as  soon  as  the  balance 
of  the  circulation  is  restored  in  those  organs. 
Certainly  the  phenomena  of  intermittent  fe- 
vers go  far  to  support  this  opinion. — Dr. 
Benson's  Lectures  ;  Dub.  Med,  Press. 

Post  Mortem  Spleens. 

To  the  Editor.— Sir:  The  quantity  of 
crude  speculations  which  your  readers  have 
lately  been  presented  with  on  the  office  of  the 
spleen  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  your 
lengthened  summary,  showing  the  result  to 
be  even  more  jejune  than  might  have  been 
feared  by  those  who  -were  aware  of  the  ina- 
nity of  the  subject.  To  sum  up  your  sum- 
ming up,  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  spleen.  Still  these  canvassings 
of  opinions,  if  brief,  are  agreeable  enough. 
Every  one,  perhaps,  has  his  peculiar  opi- 
nions on  the  use  of  the  spleen.  I  expect 
however,  that  you  will  never  know  the  truth 
until  you  meet  with  a  case  of  opening  in  the 
abdomen  opposite  the  spleen,  as  there  was 
with  regard  to  the  stomach,  permitting  the 
changes  to  be  observed  as  they  occur,  and 
then  my  opinion  is  that  you  would  see, — 
what  you  would  see. 

But  I  would  beg  to  know  whether  the  pa- 
thology of  the  spleen  be  not  as  defective  as 
its  physiology  ?  Whether  the  cases  you 
have  published  (passim)  of  spleen  disease  be 
not  erroneously  stated  ?  And  I  would  add 
an  appendix  to  this  spleen  dispute,  in  a  few 
words  on  the  morbid  appearances  thereof. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  when  assistant  to 
Dr.  Hodgkin,  of  carefully  observing  the  state 
of  the  spleen  in  many  hundred  inspections, 
and  I  noticed  the  singular  variations  of  char- 
acter that  it  presented,  particularly  the  very 
soft  and  pulpy  state,  which  was  usually  as- 
cribed to  the  effects  of  inflammation  or  spe- 
cific disease.  "  See  how  inflamed  the  spleen 
is  ?"  Cases  have  been  thus  described  in  your 
journal.  Now,  this  is  only  the  result  of  a 
general  atony,  or  relaxation  of  fibre,  but, 
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Medicinal  Employment  of  Iron  and  Iodine, 


owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  spleen, 
most  marked  or  pronounced  in  that  organ. 
It  follows  chronic  diseases,  prostration,  ty- 
phus in  hot  weather,  gangrene,  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,  purpura,  petechias,  &c.  The  worst 
case  was  where  the  spleen  was  quite  a 
pulpy,  &c. 

Along  with  the  spleen,  the  kidney,  liver, 
heart,  brain,  &c,  are  in  a  degree  softened. — 
There  is  cadaveric  exudation  ;  the  course  of 
the  veins  conspicuous.  Other  splenic  pheno- 
mena are  very  interesting  and  important  as 
concerned  in  fatal  accidents.  The  duties  of 
a  coroner  will  be  badly  performed  by  one 
ignorant  on  these  points.  Your  obedient  ser- 
vant, H.  P. 

April  16. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Lancet  continues 
to  rail  against  animal  magnetism,  to  gratify 
the  prejudices  of  a  certain  class  of  his  rea- 
ders— the  old  ladies  in  breeches,  who  imag- 
ined they  had  monopolised  all  the  knowledge 
in  the  healing  art. 

Weak  and  bigoted  men  always  gratify  their 
vanity  in  opposing  the  introduction  of  ad- 
ditions to  our  knowledge,  which  not  being 
taught  in  the  schools  in  which  they  were 
educated,  are  consequently,  above  their  com- 
prehension. The  fury  with  which  such  self- 
sufficient  philosophers  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  Copernican  system 
of  astronomy  is  equalled  only  by  that  with 
which  they  now  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  theory  of  the  magnetism  of  the  human 
system.  "  Do  we  not  see  the  sun  rise  in  the 
east, — move  through  the  heavens  and  set  in 
the  west  ?  and  must  we  now  believe  against 
the  plain  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  that 
the  earth  moves  around  the  sun !  and  does 
not  the  Bible  say  that  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east  and  sets  in  the  west  ?  What  sacrilege  ! 
Bring  the  faggots,  and  we'll  consign  these 
new  philosophers  to  the  flames  !"  exclaimed 
the  bigots,  and  Copernicus  barely  escaped 
those  flames,  by  refusing  to  allow  his  work 
to  appear  until  the  day  of  his  death  ! 

Medicinal  Employment  of  Iron  and  Iodine. 
Diabetes  cured  by  Iodine  of  Iron. — B.,  a 
man,  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  naturally  strong 
constitution,  and  who  had  usually  enjoyed 
good  health,  became  subject,  without  any 
known  cause,  to  a  difficulty  of  digestion,  ac- 


companied by  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  diminished  appetite,  insatiable 
thirst,  increase  of  urine,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
other  symptoms  of  diabetes,  on  which  ac- 
count, a  few  months  since,  he  went  into  the 
Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  For  three  weeks  previ- 
ously he  had  passed  daily  between  three  and 
four  gallons  of  saccharine  urine,  when  he  was 
put  on  a  course  of  ioduretof  iron  to  the  amount 
of  about  fifteen  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  in  four  doses,  accompanied  with  a  ge- 
nerous diet,  which,  however,  had  been  previ- 
ously employed  alone  without  any  salutary 
effect.  Under  this  treatment  the  quantity  of 
urine  began  at  once  to  diminish,  and  in  three 
days  the  quantity  passed  daily  was  less  than 
three  gallons,  and  the  urine  contained  much 
less  sugar.  The  thirst  also  was  considerably 
lessened.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards  the 
quantity  of  urine  had  decreased  to  a  gallon 
daily.  The  same  treatment  was  continued 
which  had  been  pursued  throughout,  and  five 
days  afterwards  the  patient  was  discharged 
cured. 

Prurigo. — A  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium has  been  found  of  considerable  benefit 
as  an  external  application  in  prurigo ;  and 
in  M.  Lisfranc's  practice  the  use  of  iodine  has 
prevented  the  extension  of  cancerous  sores, 
though  it  has  not  superseded  the  use  of  the 
knife. — Gaz.  desHop.,  Oct.  1842. 

Hydrocele. — M.  Serre  also  recommends  the 
employment  of  this  remedial  agent  in  solu- 
tion (one  part  of  tinct.  iod.,  to  four  parts  of 
water)  as  an  injection  into  the  tunica  vagina- 
lis after  the  operation  for  hydrocele,  in  pre- 
ference to  wine,  to  which  he  seems  to  show 
it  is  generally  superior  in  every  point  of  view. 
— L' Experience. 

Tendinous  Re-union. 
M.  Berard  lately  exhibited  to  the  French 
Acad,  of  Med.  a  preparation  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis,  which  had  been  divided  six  months 
previously,  but  had  become  united  again  by 
an  intermediate  substance  of  a  character  differ- 
ent from  the  tendo-Achillis  itself,  to  both  cut 
extremities  of  which  it  was,  however,  closely 
adherent.  M.  Berard  finds  that  by  dividing 
this  tendon  in  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  fibula 
with  dislocation  of  the  foot  outwards,  this  ac- 
cident, otherwise  so  difficult  of  remedy,  be- 
comes easily  repaired — London  Lancet. 

Active  Ointment  of  Mezereon. 
Herr  Hoffmann,  a  chemist,  of  Landau, 
makes  a  very  active  preparation  by  dissolving 
a  drachm  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  mezere- 
on in  four  drachms  of  alcohol,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  about  4?  lbs  (avoird.)  of 
lard.  This  ointment  is  said  to  be  a  very  effi- 
cient counter-irritant. — Lancet. 


New  Phrenological  Organs. 
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New  Phrenological  Organs. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  great  and  fatal 
disparity  in  the  results,  both  in  the  number 
and  situation  of  the  new  phrenological  or- 
gans, obtained  in  exciting  different  parts  of 
the  brain  in  the  mesmeric  state,  by  Messrs. 
Fowlers,  Sunderland,  Buchanan,  and  King, 
they  are  now  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  (marked  f>) — 
some  by  their  having  excited  opposite  sides 
of  the  same  organ,  and  others  by  their  hav- 
ing excited  portions  of  different  organs,  at 
the  same  time.  With  such  a  license  with  the 
brain,  we  can,  like  an  old  fiddle,  play  any 
tune  upon  it  that  may  suit  the  propensities  of 
the  marvellous. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  doubt 
but  some  of  these  are  true  organs.  The  ver- 
miform process  in  the  median  line  of  the  ce- 
rebellum, is  apparently  the  organ  of  volunta- 
ry motion.  This  motion  is  interrupted  in 
chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance,  which  is  tuber- 
cular disease  of  this  organ,  as  is  disclosed 
by  the  magnetic  symptoms.*  In  fifteen  skulls 


'Catalepsy  and  Epilepsy  are  cases  of  tubercular  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum  in  which  this  organ  is  more  or 
less  involved. 


of  different  nations,  we  found  a  prominence 
in  thirteen  on  the  under  and  back  part  of 
them,  or  under  the  natural  situation  of  that 
process  in  the  skull.  The  accuracy  of  the 
organs  of  penetration  and  thirstiness  are  also 
confirmed  by  our  observations,  independent 
of  those  made  by  exciting  the  organs  in  the 
mesmeric  state. 


1. 

Individuality. 

23. 

Marvellousness. 

2. 

Form. 

24. 

Imitation. 

3. 

Language. 

25. 

Suavity,  t 

4. 

Size. 

26. 

Penetration,  t 

5. 

Weight. 

27. 

Benevolence. 

6. 

Color. 

28. 

Veneration. 

7. 

Order. 

29. 

Firmness. 

8. 

Calculation. 

30. 

Self  Esteem. 

9. 

Thirstiness.  t 

31. 

Concfntrativeness. 

10. 

Alimentiveness. 

32. 

Inhabitiveness. 

11. 

Acquisitiveness. 

33. 

Philoprogenitivenesn. 

12. 

Construe  liveness. 

34. 

Amativeness. 

13. 

Tune. 

35. 

Voluntary  Motion,  t 

14. 

Time. 

36. 

Combativeness. 

15. 

Locality. 

37. 

Connubial  Love,  t 

16. 

Eventuality. 

38. 

Adhesiveness. 

17. 

Comparison. 

39. 

Ostentation,  t 

18. 

Causality. 

40. 

A  pprobati  veness. 

19. 

Mirthfulness. 

41. 

Conscientiousness. 

20. 

Ideality. 

42. 

Cautiousness. 

21. 

Sublimity. 

43. 

Secretiveness 

22. 

Hope. 
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44. 

Destructiveness. 
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Mr.  Burritt,   the  "learned  blacksmith"  to  the 
Rev.  Le  Roy  Sunderland. 

"  A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  a  gentleman  residing  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  State,  to  this  effect.  He  had  sent 
a  lad,  in  the  clairvoyant  state  to  the  moon,  where 
he  made  many  discoveries  with  regard  to  the 
inhabitants,  &c.  Having  found  his  way  into 
a  building  resembling  a  school-house,  he  de- 
tected a  book,  which,  upon  opening,  he  was 
unable  to  read.  At  the  request  of  the  mag- 
netiser,  he  copied  off  twenty-  eight  well-formed 
characters,  as  different  from  each  other  as  the 
letters  of  our  alphabet.  These  were  forward- 
ed to  me  to  compare  with  the  characters  em- 
ployed in  the  Oriental  languages.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  I  received  another  letter 
from  the  gentleman,  containing  the  results  of 
another  tour  of  discovery  to  the  moon.  The 
lad  saw  things  more  definitely  this  time  ;  and 
took  drawings  of  a  monument  and  a  metallic 
hum.  Upon  the  monument  was  an  inscrip- 
tion, written  in  the  very  characters  which  the 
boy  found  in  the  book.  I  have  j  ust  written  to 
the  gentleman,  requesting  him  to  begin  a  new 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  moon,  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  send  the  re- 
sult to  me.  I  would  therefore  propose  that 
you  do  the  same  with  your  subject,  and  to 
publish  the  result  of  the  three  series  together, 
should  there  be  a  striking  correspondence. — 
The  course  I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  S.  and  the 
other  gentlemen,  was,  to  take  their  subjects  to 
the  north-east  side  of  the  moon,  and  let  them 
proceed  through  to  the  south-west  side ;  then, 
from  the  west  to  the  south-east;  from  north  to 
south ;  and  from  east  to  west ;  describing  what 
they  saw,  as  would  be  natural  to  a  traveller 
journeying  through  a  new  country.  When 
each  of  the  three  subjects  has  been  through  in 
the  above  order,  it  might  be  of  great  interest 
to  compare  their  notes  on  the  moon." 


We  understand  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  8th  instant,  a  paper  by 
Dr.  Martin  Barry  was  read,  announcing  his 
discovery  of  spermatozoa  within  the  mammi- 
ferous  ovum.  The  ova  were  those  of  a 
rabbit,  taken,  twenty-four  hours  post  coitum, 
from  the  Fallopian  tube. — Lancet. 


Commentaries   on  some  Doctrines  of  a  Dan- 
gerous Tendency  in  Medicine. 
And  on  the  General  Principles  of  Safe  Practice. 

BY  SIR  ALEX.   CRICHTON,  M.D.,  &C. 

A  work  proceeding  from  an  individual  of 
high  standing,  who  has  passed  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  career  in  the  active  pursuits  of 
the  profession  of  medicine, — in  early  life  an 
hospital  physician  and  a  teacher  in  London, 


— the  contemporary  of  Drs.  Reynolds,  War- 
ren, (the  elder,)  and  Pitcairn,  and  numbering 
amongst  his  pupils  the  late  Dr.  Young — fa- 
vorably known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of 
Mental  Derangement ;"  also  holding,  for 
many  years,  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  of  Russia, — one 
who  has  retired  from  practice,  and  from 
whose  bosom  is  withdrawn  (we  may  pre- 
sume) in  such  a  production  as  this,  every 
motive  save  that  of  a  desire  to  confer  a  bene- 
fit upon  his  fellow  creatures,  being  in  the  79th 
year  of  his  age  : — a  work  from  such  a  source 
demands  attention  and  respect. 

There  are  three  commentaries.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  first  is  occupied  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  erroneous  notion  entertained  by  Hal- 
ler  and  many  of  his  successors,  including  Dr. 
W.  Philip,  of  the  possession  by  the 
arterial  tunics  of  a  muscular  power, 
with  the  fatal  tendency  of  such  an 
error;  but  the  physiological  writers  in  our 
own  Journal  having  generally  held  the  same 
opinion  as  that  of  the  author,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  it  now.  One  or  two  statements, 
however,  in  this  part  of  the  book  call  for 
notice. 

Upon  mathematical  data,  furnished  by  the 
late  Dr.  Young,  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at, 
that  a  quick  pulse  is  indicative  of  a  slow  cir- 
culation : — 

"The  pulse  may  heat  130  times  per  min- 
ute, and  yet  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
blood  from  ventricle  to  auricle  may  be  slower 
than  in  health."— P.  9. 

The  pulse  being  both  quick  and  weak,  its 
two  most  frequent  concomitant  qualities,  the 
above  proposition  becomes  self-evident,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  to  be  moved  being  the  same, 
and  provided  the  admission  be  made  that  its 
motion  depends  mainly  on  the  action  of  the 
heart;  so  that  the  rate  of  pulsation,  taken 
alone,  is  no  index  whatever  of  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  blood ;  and  the  only  case 
in  which  a  quick  pulse  corresponds  with  the 
increased  celeiity  of  the  blood,  is  where  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  stronger,  as  well  as  be- 
ing more  frequent  than  natural,  and  accord- 
ingly the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  at  each 
ventricular  contraction  is  either  increased,  or 
but  little  or  not  at  all  diminished.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  heart's  action  being  in- 
creased in  frequency,  it  is  also  more  feeble, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  frequency  is  proportionate  to  the  loss  of 
ventricular  powder.  In  these  cases  it  is  that 
a  quick  (it  should  rather  have  been  written 
frequent)  pulse  becomes  indicative  of  a  slow 
circulation  of  blood. — London  Lancet. 


Operations  in  Disease  of  the  Ovaria,  fyc. 
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Operations  in  disease  of  the   Ovaria,  and 
Spina  Bifida. 

Quackery, — The  following  ingenious  no- 
tice, professedly  of  a  new  bi-monthly  pe- 
riodical, which »  appeared  in  a  New  York 
paper  of  the  15th  inst,  is  a/ fair  sample 
of  the  daily  puffing  process,  by  which  a 
certain  class  of  physicians  in  this  city  sus- 
tain each  other— no  matter  how  unimpor- 
tant or  unsuccessful  their  practice — and  is 
now  re-published  for  the  benefit  of  their 
brother  chips  in  other  cities. 

New  •  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral 
Sciences— Edited  by  Samuel  Forrey,  M.  D. 
The  second  number  of  this  valuable  Journal  has 
come  to  hand.  The  original  department  is,  as  usual, 
rich  and  instructive.  Dr.  Foltz  has  again  contributed 
largely  to  its  pages.  Dr.  F.  reports  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  surgical  operations  which  has  ever  been 
performed  in  this  country.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
both  ovaria  had  been  successfully  removed.  It  seems 
from  the  bibliographical  account  of  this  operation, 
that  Dr.  McDowell,  of  Kentucky,  performed  it  first, 
and  more  succesfully  than  any  other  man  in  the  world 
—and  that  Dr.  Alban  Goldsmith,  of  this  city,  is  the 
second  most  successful  operator  in  this,  the  greatest 
feat  of  modern  surgery.  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  of  this 
city,  has  likewise  performed  it  once.  We  notice  this 
particularly,  because  we  take  it  to  be  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation, that  New- York  talent  has  been  able  in 
this,  as  in  many  operations,  to  perform  successfully 
that  which  has  again  and  again  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
best  talent  in  Europe.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  the 
immensity  of  this  operation,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  is  done  by  laying  open  the  abdomen,  and  re- 
moving from  the  midst  of  the  intestines  tumors  as 
large  as  a  man's  head.  This,  too,  while  the  patient  is 
writhing  in  agony,  and  the  operator  moving  his  knife 
through  the  mass  of  intestines  that  protrude  from  the 
wound.  We  notice  also,  from  the  note  book  of  that 
talented  and  able  operator,  Dr.  John  Watson,  of  this 
city,  an  interesting  case  of  spina  bifida,  successfully 
operated  upon  by  Dr.  Stevens."  The  resume  of  Dr. 
Lee's  work  on  dietaries,  by  the  able  editor,  is  full  of 
practical  interest,  so  much  so  that  we  mean  to  pre- 
sent a  digest.  We  commend  this  journal  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  profession.  And  we  assure  the  editor  that 
when  he  can  command  for  his  pages  the  contributions, 
of  such  men  as  Francis,  Mott,t  Goldsmith,  Stevens, 
Watson,  Foltz,  and  the  like,  he  can  easily  outstrip, 
with  our  immense  hospital  facilities,  any  journal  in 
the  country. 

The  following  extracts,  from  Cooper's 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  with  notes 
and  additions  by  D.  M.  Reese,  M.  D.— J.  & 
J.  Harper,  New  York,  1830 — will  give  a 
fair  view  of  the  dependence  that  may  be 
placed  upon  the  statements  of  the  class  of 
physicians  before  mentioned : — 
Ovarian  Tumors. 

"  The  first  attempt  to  remove  them  by  an 
operation  was  made  in  1776,  by  L.  Aumo- 
nier,  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  Hospital  in  Rouen, 
(France)  and  is  reported  as  a  successful  case. 
See  Good's  study  of  Medicine,  p.  423." — 
(This  operation  was  performed  many  years 
before  Dr.  McDowell  was  born.)  "  In  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  for  1829,  Dr.  Hop 
fer,  of  Biberback,  has  reported  three  cases  of 

*  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  old  Medical  College. 

t  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  new  Medical  College. 
The  other  gentlemen  mentioned  are  all  either  ex- 
professors,  or  adjuncts,  and  professors  in  expectancy  of 
these  Colleges.  *  V 


extirpation  of  diseased  ovaria,  by  Carrysman. 
The  first  was  performed  in  1819,  and  proved 
fatal  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the  operation. 
The  second  in  1820  ;  this  case  was  success- 
ful, and  the  woman  has  since  borne  children. 
The  third  case  occurred  in  the  same  year,  and 
the  patient  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation."  "  M.  Lizars,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  for  October,  1820,  relates  an 
attempt  to  extirpate  an  ovarian  tumor,  but  un- 
fortunately, on  cutting  into  the  abdomen,  he' 
found  no  tumor  to  remove.:}: 

Besides  these  cases  by  "  the  best  talent  in 
Europe,"  Dr.  Jefferson,  of  Ipswich,  has  per- 
formed the  operation  once,  which  was  suc- 
cessful— Dr.  West,  Tonbridge,  once — and 
Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  twice,  and  all 
successful/  Dr.  Phillips,  of  London,  once, 
which  proved  fatal. — See  Braithwaite's  Re- 
trospect, part  7th,  pp.  99-100.  "Professor 
Smith,  of  Yale  College,  has  given  an  interest- 
ing case  of  the  successful  removal  of  an  ova- 
rian dropsy,  by  an  operation.  See  Am.  Med. 
Rec,  1822.  Dr.  D.  L.  Rogers,  of  this  city, 
removed  an  ovarian  tumor  in  1829.  The 
operation  was  successful.  "  The  tumor  was 
composed  of  a  large  sac,  which  contained  a 
fluid  drawn  off  in  different  operations  for 
tapping.  One  third  of  the  tumor  was  solid, 
containing  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance.  It 
weighed  three  and  half  pounds."  "  Dr. 
McDowell,  of  Kentucky,  has  reported  three 
cases  in  which  he  operated  successfully  for 
tumors  in  the  abdomen,  ovarian  and  hydatid. 
A  doubt  exists  in  regard  to  these  cases ;  and 
certainly  the  mode  of  describing  them  is  cal- 
culated to  confirm  that  doubt." — See  Med. 
Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  5,  page  216. 

Thus  much  for  the  operations  in  cases  of 
ovarian  tumors,  and  of  the  notice  of  the 
New- 7ork  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  the  col- 
lateral sciences,  in  the  New- York  paper  re- 
ferred to,  which  it  will  now  be  seen  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  "  green  horns"  in  the 
community  and  of  the  prof  ession .  But  "we 
notice  also  from  the  note  book  of  that  talenl 
ed  and  able  operator,  Dr.  John  Watson,  of 
this  city,  an  interesting  case  of  spina  bifida, 
successfully  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Stevens." 
Bah !  see  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  be- 
fore quoted ;  article  Spina  Bifida,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  Sir  Astley  Cooper  fully  succeed- 
ed in  one  case,  in  1809.  See  also  the  New- 
York  Medical  Repository  for  1813,  p.  28, 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  H.  H.  Sher- 
wood, of  this  city,  operated  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  one  case  in  181 1.§ — New- York 
Herald,  Sept.  28,  1843. 


J  See  the  symptoms  1  have  introduced  to  distinguish 
diseases  of  the  ovaria. 

§  I  have  since  operated  in  three  cases,  the  first  of 
which  (by  ligature)  proved  fatal  in  36  hours— the  two 
last  (by  excision)  like  that  of  1811,  were  both  success- 
ful.—-Ed. 
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Effectual  Reduction  of  Strangulated  Hernia  by 
Ether. 

M  Vela  has  been  enabled  to  effect  the  re- 
duction of  strangulated  hernia  in  many  cases 
by  the  external  application  of  sulphuric  ether, 
accompanied  with  friction  ;  in  which  plan  of 
treatment  he  was  successfully  followed  by 
other  French  surgeons.     M.  Barbon,  of  Bor- 
deaux, was  called  to  a  case  inguinal  hernia 
in  a  woman  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  forty 
hours  after  strangulation  had  occurred.  When 
all  other   attempts  at  reduction  had  failed, 
he  had  recourse  to  irrigations  of  ether  over 
the  suiface  of  the  tumor,  which,  to  his  sur- 
prise, disappeared  in  the  space  of  five  or  six 
minutes,  and  was  followed  by  a  copious  eva- 
cuation of  the  bowels,  and  the  prompt  recove- 
ry of  the  patient.     The  same  practitioner  re- 
ports another  case,  occurring  in  a  man  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  to  which  also  he  was  called. 
The  hernia  formed  a  tumor  eight  inches  in 
length,  by  an  equal  breadth,  and  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  scrotum ;  it  was  hard,  and  so 
painful  that  the  taxis  was  impracticable.    Co- 
pious blending,  baths,  and  frictions  with  bella- 
donna, &c,  having  proved  of  no  use,  the  pa- 
tient was  raised  by  means  of  a  bolster  under 
the  hips,  so  that  the  tumor  would  present 
for  the  manipulation  of  the  operator  its  whole 
surface  which  was  accordingly  irrigated  with 
ether  gently  rubbed  over  it  by  the  hand.— 
Three  minutes  after  the  commencement  of 
this  process  the  hardness  of  the  tumor  began 
to  give  way,  the  hernia  diminished  in  vo- 
lume, and  seven  or  eight  minutes  were  suffi- 
cient to  produce  its  total  reduction,  followed 
by  the  speedy  cessation  of  all  the  previous 
alarming  symptoms.     The  ordinary   opera- 
tion for  strangulated  hernia  is   sufficiently 
difficult  and  doubtful  in  its  result  to  render 
any  medical    agent  tending    to    supersede 
its  necessity  a  valuable  adjunct  to  surgical 
science. — Gazette  desHopitaux,  Sup.  Oct. 


Nitric  Acid  in  Internal  Hemorrhoids. 

Dr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  employment  of  nitric  acid  in  cases  of 
vascular  tumors,  in  preference  either  to  ex- 
cision or  to  any  other  chemical  application. 
The  acid,  he  says,  maybe  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"Let  the  patient  strain  as  at  the  night- 
chair,  so  as  to  bring  the  tumors  fully  into 
view;  and,  while  they  are  so  down;  let  him 
either  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  lie 
down  in  the  bent  posture  on  the  side  on  which 
the  disease  exists,  with  the  buttocks  over  the 
edge  of  the  bed.  Let  a  piece  of  wood,  cut 
into  the  shape  of  a  dressing-case  spatula,  be 
dipped  into  the  acid,  and  then,  with  as  much 
of  the  acid  adhering  to  it  as  it  will  carry 
without  dipping,  let  it  be  rubbed  on  the  tumor 


to  the  extent  desired.     The  due  effect  of  the 
acid  on  the  partis  shown  by  its  changing  it  to 
a  greyish- white  color.  If  a  superficial  slough 
be  all  that  is  required,  a  single  application  may 
be  enough ;  if  a  more  deep  one,  then  two  or 
three  applications  of  the  wood,  dipped  in  the 
acid  may  be  made  in  quick  succession,  which 
being  finished,  let  the  part  be  well  smeared 
over  with  olive  oil,  provided  beforehand  for 
the  purpose.  The  prolapsed  parts  should  then 
be  pushed  back  within  the  sphincter,  the  pa- 
tient put  to  bed,  and  an  opiate  administered. 
The  pain  of  the  application  is  sharp  and  burn- 
ing at  first,  but  goes  off  in    two  or  three 
hours,  and  does   not  return   again   in  the 
same  form.     A  general  uueasiness  about  the 
anus  on  motion,  together  with  a  slight  sense 
of  heat,  fulness,  and  throbbing,  are  felt  for  a 
few  days,  and  there  may  be  some  little  fe- 
verishness ;  but  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of 
any  more  serious  effects  from  the  remedy." 
"  The  symptoms  following  the  application 
of  the  acid  are  usually  so  mild  as  not  abso- 
lutely to  require  confinement  to  bed  more  than 
a  few  hours,  although  for  many  ieasons  such 
confinement  may  often  be  desirable.     On  the 
third  or   fourth  day,    a    purgative   draught 
should  be  administered,   when   the  bowels 
will  be  found  to  yield  to  the  medicine,  gene- 
rally without  either  pain  or  prolapse  of  the 
rectum.     The  progress  after  this  to  healing 
is  rapid,   and   free   from    any    disagreeable 
symptoms." — Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Sci- 
ence, Maich,  1843.   0 

Analogy  between  Diseases  of  Different  periods 

of  Life  and  Corresponding  Periods 

of  the  Year. 

Some  of  the  French  physicians,  adopting 
the  notions  of  the  ancients,  have  lately  pro- 
mulgated the  doctrine  of  an  analogy  between 
the  diseases  occurring  at  different  periods  of 
life,  and  those  which  are  produced  at  corres- 
ponding periods  of  the  year..  Thus  in  spring, 
they  say,  it  is  the  young  who  suffer  most 
from  disease, — the  maladies  that  are  chiefly 
produced  in  that  season,  such  as  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  and  others  which  are  depend- 
ent on  too  copious  a  general  or  partial  sup- 
ply of  blood,  to  which  persons  of  early  age 
are  more  especially  subject,  The  diseases 
which  prevail  in  summer  are  mostly  those  at- 
tacking persons  of  middle  age,  as,  for  in- 
stance, diseases  affecting  the  biliary  organs ; 
and  the  autumnal  complaints  are  principally 
experienced  by  individuals  of  more  advanced 
years.  The  winter,  they  observe,  is  fertile 
in  rheumatisms,  neuralgia,  catarrhs,  appo- 
plexies  and  other  diseases  which  infest  the 
aged,  who,  for  the  most  part,  pay  the  debt  of 
nature  at  this  season. — Lancet. 


Ancient  Ruins,  fyc. 
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Ancient  Ruins. 
A  gentleman  who  has  traversed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Indian  country  lying  between 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific,  informs  the  editor 
of  the  Houston  [Texas]  Telegraph,  that  there 
are  vestiges  of  ancient  cities  and  ruined  tem- 
ples on  the  Rio  Puerco  and  Colorado  of  the 
West.  Un  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rio 
Puerco,  a  few  days  travel  from  Sante  Fe,  there 
is  an  immense  pile  of  rums  that  appear  to  be- 
long to  an  ancient  temple.  The  building:  oc- 
cupies nearly  an 
the  old  wall  are 


acre  of  ground — portions  of 
still  standing,  consisting  of 


large  blocks  of  lime-stone  regularly  hewn  and 
lain  in  cement.  The  ruins  bear  resemblance 
to  those  of  Palenque  or  Otolun.  There  are 
many  similar  ruins  on  the  Colorado  of  the 
West  which  empties  into  the  Californian  sea. 
Neither  the  Indians  resident  in  the  vicinity, 
nor  the  oldest  Spanish  settlers  of  the  nearest 
settlements,  can  give  any  account  of  the  origin 
of  these  buildings. 

An  antiquarian  at  my  elbow,  with  no 
small  pretensions,  suggests  the  great  proba- 
bilites  of  the  antidiluvian  origin  of  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  cities,  which  with  the  ex- 
tinct mammoth  races  of  animals  of  the  same 
period  have  been  buried,  one  after  another  in 
one  common  ruin. 

Amputations  in  Paris. 

Medical  statistics  receive  much  attention 
on  the  continent.  In  the  hospital  of  Paris, 
from  1833  to  1840  inclusive,  852  amputations 
were  reported  to  have  been  performed,  the 
general  results  of  most  of  which  were  as  fol- 
low:— of  201  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
thigh  126,  or  62  per  cent,  were  followed  by- 
death  ;  of  192  amputations  of  the  leg,  death 
ensued  in  106  cases,  or  55  in  100  ;  in  38  do. 
of  the  foot,  the  subsequent  mortality  was  only 
9  cases,  or  24  in  100 ;  in  91  of  the  arm  there 
were  41  deaths,  or  45  in  100;  in  28  of  the 
fore-arm  8  deaths,  or  21  in  100;  The  mortali- 
ty after  amputations  of  the  toes  or  fingers 
was  comparatively  inconsiderable;  564  of 
these  operations  took  place  on  male  subjects, 
of  whom  267  died;  165  were  on  females,  56 
of  whom  succumbed.  The  autumn  appears 
*to  have  been  the  season  most  unfavorable  to 
happy  terminations  of  these  cases,  and  next 
to  it  the  spring  ;  the  summer'  and  winter  are 
the  most  favorable  seasons ;  the  latter  premei- 
nently  so.  Such  researches  have  great  practical 
utility ;  but  in  none  of  our  own  hospitals  are 
similar  attempts  at  generalising  results  pursu- 
ed by  the  medical  establishment. — Lancet. 

Formula  for  Rheumatism. 
M.    Pereyra,     of    Bordeaux,    who    has 
adopted  the  use  of  guaiacum  for  rheumatic 
affections  in  preference  to  any  other  vaunt- 


ed remedy,  employs  the  following  formu- 
la : — Finely  powdered  resin  of  guaiacum, 
a  drachm ;  orange  leaves,  powdered,  half 
a  drachm ;  acetate  of  morphine,  three- 
quarters  of  a  grain.  These  ingredients, 
are  mixed,  and  divided  into  sixteen  powders, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  every  two  hours. 
The  acetate  of  morphia  is  useful  both  for  en- 
abling the  stomach  to  tolerate  the  guaiacum 
and  in  moderating  the  stimulant  effects  of 
this  substance  which  so  often  compels  its 
disuse  — Lancet. 

Digestion  of  Alimentary  Substances. 

An  account  of  experiments,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  elements  necessary  for  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach. — Messrs.  Sandras  and 
Bouchardat,  the  authors  of  this  paper,  state 
that  the"  digestion  and  absorption  of  albu- 
minous and  feculus  substances  are  performed 
exclusively  by  the  stomach  : — whereas, 
greasy  substances  are  not  there  acted  upon, 
but  pass  into  the  duodenum  in  the  state  of 
emulsion,  by  means  of  alkalies,  which  are 
given  out  by  the  liver  and  pancreas.  This 
emulsion  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
whole  of  the  intestine.  The  chyle  appears 
to  be  the  same  whether  the  food  be  albumi- 
nous or  feculous ;  but  there  is  a  sensible 
difference  where  greasy  food  is  taken. — > 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 


Prevention  of  Sore  Nipples. 
To  the  Editor. — Sir :  I  think  that  sore  nip- 
ples wrould  seldom  occur  did  mothers  pursue 
this  plan  which  I  always  advise  to  my  fe- 
male friends  on  occasions  of  suckling,  name- 
ly, after  the  child  has  left  the  breast,  to  wipe 
the  nipple  very  dry,  and  apply  to  it  a  piece 
of  linen  cloth.  I  have  had  much  practice 
among  the  ladies  for  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  never  had  a  case  of  sore  nipple  where 
this  plan  was  adopted.  Although  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  trifling  communication,  yet  trifles 
are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  in  the  ob- 
stretric  department  of  medicine  ;  they  lead  to 
more  practical  advantage  than  a  great  deal  of 
the  theoretical  nonse  se  of  the  present  age. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

T.  C.  Wood,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  A.  C. 

Surgeon  to  the  Reading  Dispensary, 
London-street,  Reading,  Lanckt. 

Nov.  1842. 

Rhus  Toxicodendron. 
Van  Heddeghem  mentions  the  case  of  a 
Creole  in  Louisiana,  who  was  so  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  Rhus  Toxicodendron  that  he 
could  not  drive  along  the  roads  where  the 
rhus  plant  grew,  or  shake  hands  with  a  per- 
son who  had  been  exposed  to  the  effluvium 
of  the  plant,  without  being  almost  immedi- 
ately attacked  with  the  rhus  erysipelas,  which 
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affected  his  face,  neck,  hands,  arms,  chest, 
and  genitals,  in  particular.  He  had 
used  very  many  remedies  in  vain,  in  order  to 
deaden  his  susceptibility,  when,  finally  his 
physician,  Bressa,  determined  to  give  him  the 
rhus  grandiflora  which  produces  effects 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  rhus  toxi- 
codendron. At  first  it  caused  an  ery-. 
sipelatous  affection  of  the  eyelids  and 
nose ;  in  course  of  time,  however,  it  no 
longer  produced  any  perceptible  effect,  and 
he  was  enabled  not  only  to  expose  himself 
to  the  effluvium  of  the  rhus  tree,  but  could 
even  handle  it  without  suffering  the  slightest 
inconvenience. — Precis  analytique  des  tra- 
vaux  de  la  Societe  Med.  de  Digon  pour  Van- 
nee,  1832.     Dijon,  1838,  p.  48. 

Bau  (Nouvel  Organe,  p.  55)  relates  a  case 
also  illustrating  the  action  of  rhus.  A  labor- 
er, in  the  botanical  garden  at  Giessen,  a  few 
hours  after  being  employed  in  expressing  the 
sap  from  the  leaves  of  the  rhus  radicans  . 
was  attacked  with  violent  vesicular  erysipe- 
las of  the  face  and  hands  attended  with  a  high 
state  of  fever. — British  Jour,  or  Hom. 

Arsenic  in  the  Chronic  Pleurisy  of  Sheep. 

M.  de  Gasparin  communicated  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Science  (January  2,  1843)  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  M.  Cambessedes  with  arse- 
nious  acid  in  sheep  affected  with  chronic  pleu- 
risy. A  hundred  and  twenty  of  these  ani- 
mals each  swallowed  thirty-two  scruples  of 
this  poisonous  preparation,  mixed  with  com- 
mon salt ;  with  the  exception  of  one,  all  en- 
tirely recovered ;  whilst  before  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  remedy,  the  flock  was  actually 
decimated  by  the  disease.  M.  Cambessedes 
was  induced  to  try  it  from  its  being  vaunted 
as  a  specific  by  the  country  people.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  is  not  a  poison  to  the  sheep ; 
but  the  experiments  performed  previously  by 
a  commission,  prove  this  opinion  to  be  erro- 
neous, and  also  shew  that  arsenic  is  ho- 
moeopathic to  pleurisy  in  the  sheep.  In  an 
experiment  by  MM.  Flander  and  Danger,  six 
gjains  (trois  decigrammes)  of  arsenious  acid 
were  introdued  under  the  skin  of  the  sheep, 
symptoms  very  soon  manifested  themselves, 
and  in  five  days  the  animal  died.  The  au- 
topsy shewed  pleuropneumony  with  effusion 
on  the  right  side.  The  production  of  serious 
effusion  into  the  pleura  of  animals  poisoned 
by  arsenic,  has  also  been  observed  by  M. 
Chatin.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
seemingly  innocuous  effects  of  the  large  dose 
administered^  by  M.  Cambessedes. — Annates 
d' Hygiene  Publique,  etc.  April,  1843,  p.  469. 

Dr.  Gaspari  of  Berlin,  upon  the  employment  of  Carbo 
Animalis  in  Buboes. 

The  rapid  resolution  of  Buboes  in  three 


instances  in  which  Dr.  Gaspari  gave  Carbo 
an.,  not  as  homoeopathic  to  the  buboes,  but  to 
the  other  attendant  symptoms,  led  him  to  try 
it  in  several  cases,  and  with  great  success. 
In  the  Mat.  Med.  of  Hahnemann,  buboes  are 
not  given  as  one  of  the  pathogenetic  effects  of 
Carbo  an.;  its  therapeutic  use  can  therefore 
be  only  established  as  yet  ex  usu  in  morbis. 
The  buboes  he  treated  were  principally  ve- 
nereal, and  though  the  medicine  seemed  spe- 
cific to  the  bubo  it  appeared  to  exercise  no 
effect  upon  the  primary  venereal  affections  ; 
so  that  after  the  resolution  of  the  bubo,  other 
remedies  had  to  be  given.  The  treatment 
lasted  three,  five,  or  at  the  most,  eight  days. 
In  numerous  cases  where  the  bubo  appeared 
as  if  about  to  suppurate,  still  resolution  was 
affected. — Annates  de  la  Med.  Horn,  tome  i, 
p.  11. 

Poisoning  by  Stramonium  {Datura.) 

A  girl  four  years  old  ate  a  few  seed  of  this 
plant.  Towards  evening  tennitus  aurium  and 
sleeplessness  occurred ;  the  child  sang  and 
wept,  and  spoke  uninterruptedly  confused 
nonsense.  The  eye  was  lively,  the  pupil  di- 
lated and  insensitive  to  the  light ;  she  snatch- 
ed continually  in  the  air  as  if  to  seize  some- 
thing ;  to  stand  was  impossible,  for  on  rising' 
the  knees  knocked  together,  and  the  child  on 
attempting  to  exert  herself,  she  staggered  and 
fell  like  one  drunk.  Vomiting  was  induced, 
and  she  got  rid  of  the  poison  and  recovered. 
— (Caspen's  Wochenscrift  1842,  No  25; 
also  Osten.  Med.  Wochenscrift  bim.  No.  32, 
August  6,  18*42.) 

Effects  of  an  over  dose  of  Cina  ;  observed  by  Dr.  A, 
Noack  of  Leipsic. 

Theodore  Georgi,  aged  2  1-2,  of  a  scrofu- 
lous constitution,  had  been  early  very  deli- 
cate, but  latterly  in  good  health  till  three 
months  before  ;  since  Vhen,  he  was  subject 
to  diarrhoea,  and  only  lately  freed  from  it. 
He  received  from  his  mother,  for  ascarides,  a 
heaped  tea-spoonful  of  powdered  cinna-seed, 
with  syrupus  communis,  on  the  23d  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  abont  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
About  ten  minutes  afterwards,  violent  re- 
peated vomiting  of  yellow  water  came  on- 
together  with  watery  diarrhoea  and  general 
convulsions.  After  this  state  had  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  I  was  called  in,  and  found  the 
child  in  the  lap  of  its  mother,  still  in  convul- 
sions, which,  according  to  the  mother's  ac- 
count, had  not  decreased  in  violence.  They 
consisted  in  distortions  of  the  limbs  in  all 
directions,  from  which  the  fingers  and  toes 
alone  remained  free ;  head  and  body  were 
drawn  backwards,  forwards,  sidewards,  by 
turns,  whilst  the  boy  beat  about  with  his 
arms  and  legs.     There  were,  besides,  from 
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time  to  time,  violent  shocks  through  the  whole 
body,  with  stamping  of  the  feet  downwards, 
and  pushing  with  the  head  upwards  and 
backwards ;  the  shocks  were  particularly  vio- 
lent in  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  and  felt 
on  laying  on  the  hand  on  the  epigastrium. 
The  face,  which  I  was  told  had  been  pale  at 
first,  and  had  become  by  degrees  gradually 
more  livid,  was  now  quite  blue,  the  eye-balls 
were  soon  after  turned  upwards  convulsive- 
ly, so  that  only  the  white  was  visible  ;  soon 
they  became  fixed  straight  forward,  the  pu- 
pils considerably  dilated,  and  insensible  to 
light.  The  tongue  was  sometimes  drawn  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  and  spas- 
modically passed  through  betwixt  the  lips 
without  efforts  of  vomiting  having  taken 
place.  Breathing  natural,  temperature  of 
the  skin  low,  skin  dry,  pulse  small,  con- 
tracted, neither  frequent  nor  quick,  regular. 
(Tinct.  Ipecac.  1 ,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  1 
gt.  to  be  taken  on  sugar.)  The  child  after- 
wards vomited  light  yellow  water  twice,  but 
not  again ;  the  cramps  abated,  passed  by  de- 
grees into  slight  twitchings,and  after  the  lapse 
of  half  an  hour  the  fits  ended  with  a  peace- 
ful sleep,  which  lasted  an  hour,  with  the  re- 
turn of  turgor  of  the  skin,  a  breaking  out  of 
general  perspiration,  and  rising  of  the  pulse. 
The  little  patient  awoke  lively  and  well- 
pleased,  and  continued  so  during  the  follow- 
ing days. — Fkom  Hygea,  vol.  xvi.  p.  81. 

Cicuta. 

A  widow,  50  years  old,  of  a  slender  frame, 
who  had  never  regularly  menstruated,  and 
had  suffered  much  from  urinary  affections, 
attended  with  pain  in  the  renal  region,  to  re- 
lieve which  numerous  warm  baths  were 
employed,  was  attacked,  fn  September  1838, 
with  frequent  vomiting  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  by  which  all  she  eat,  and  latterly  a 
frothy  white  fluid,  was  ejected.  When  the 
narrator  of  the  case  visited  the  patient,  her 
countenance  was  of  an  earthy  hue,  the  skin 
was  dry,  there  was  great  weakness,  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  little  sleep;  the  pulse  was 
small,  but  not  frequent,  the  tongue  dry.  Ur- 
gent thirst,  the  abdomen  normal  to  the  touch. 
Only  on  the  right  epigastric  region,  under  the 
false  ribs,  there  was  a  painful  induration 
about  the  size  of  an  orange.  This  indura- 
tion seemed  to  arise  from  an  inflammatory 
abscess  of  "the  liver,  the  vomiting  from  exces- 
sive irritability  of  the  stomach,  or  disease  of 
the  pylorus.  As  the  vomiting  had  not  con- 
tinued long,  the  narrator  diagnosced  chronic 
gastritis  complicated  with  hepatitis.  From 
this  view  of  the  case  he  ordered  copious 
leeching,  embrocations,  with  belladonna,  and 
enemata,  and  purgatives.    As  this  treatment 


was  of  no  use,  after  having  been  pursued  for 
three  or  four  days,  pill  of  saffron,  and  then 
opium  pills  were  given — these  diminished 
the  pain  and  procured  sleep,  but  the  vomiting 
and  the  other  symptoms  continued.  Other 
two  experienced  physicians  were  called  in, 
who  gave  it,  as  their  opinion,  that  there  was 
likewise  induration  of  the  pylorus  present, 
and  ordered  opium  and  blisters  on  the  epigas- 
trium. Neither  was  this  treatment  of  any 
use.  The  patient  visibly  declined.  From 
the  recommendation  of  Stoerk,  pills  made  of 
the  extract  of  cicuta,  and  a  large  blister  and 
an  opiate  enema  were  used.  By  this  means 
the  threatening  danger  was  removed,  and  a 
steady,  though  slow  convalescence  ensued. 
Cicuta  was  given,  first  half  a  grain  daily, 
then  half  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  [The 
reporter  of  the  case,  in  Oppenheim's  Journal, 
observes,  naively  enough,  it  is  evident  that 
this  wonderful  cure  was  effected  by  the  mor- 
phia and  blisters,  for  the  dose  of  cicuta  was 
too  small  to  have  done  it.  Be  it  observed, 
that  opium  and  blisters  had  been  diligently 
employed  before  with  no  benefit,  the  patient 
daily  getting  worse.  Did  they  acquire  a  new 
power  when  "  too  small"  doses  were  admi- 
nistered ?] — Journal  de  Sociedade  das 
Sciencias  de  Lisboa.  Tom.  ix.  lo  Semestre 
de  1839.  Extracted  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
Gesammte  Medicin.  Von  F.  W.  Oppenheim. 
No.  11.  November,  1842. 

The  Muriate  of  Tin  in  Chorea — By  Dr.  Person. 

A  girl  11  years  old,  after  a  dreadful  fright, 
became  affected  with  headache,  and  occasion- 
al twitches  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  which 
gradually  increased  in  frequency,  until  at 
length  they  became  constant  during  her  wak- 
ing hours.  As  the  examination  of  the  spine 
shewed  that  there  was  considerable  tender- 
ness between  the  2d  and  6th  cervical  verte- 
brae, twelve  leeches  were  applied,  and  ungt. 
mere,  rubbed  in  near  the  sensitive  part,  and 
calomel  and  zinc  powers  prescribed.  On  the 
12th,  salivation  occurred,  and  the  calomel 
was  supplanted  by  hyosciamus.  Leeches 
were  again  applied,  and  afterwards  a  blister. 
Notwithstanding  these  active  measures  the 
disease  got  worse,  and  the  blister  seemed  to 
aggravate  the  excitement.  Upon  this,  Dr. 
Person  determined  to  try  the  murias  stanni, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Schlesinger  (Hufel. 
Journ.  1837,)  and  began  with  the  one-six- 
teenth of  a  grain  as  a  dose,  morning  and 
evening,  gradually  increasing  the  amount 
until  he  gave  one-fourth  of  a  grain  twice  a 
day.  After  the  very  first  small  dose,  im- 
provement appeared,  which  almost  hourly 
advanced.    By  the  tenth  day,  after  the  patient 
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had  taken  altogether  five  grains  of  the  muri- 
ate of  tin,  all  the  convulsive  symptoms  were 
gone,  and  she  was  perfectly  recovered. 
This  medicine  effected  the  cure  without  pro- 
ducing any  re-action, — it  occasioned  neither 
primary  aggravation  (according  to  Fischer,) 
nor  dryness  of  the  mouth  (according  to 
Schlesinger,)  but  seemed  to  operate  as  a  pure 
sedative,  quieting  the  powerful  excitement  of 
the  nervous  system,  to  which,  perhaps,  the 
previous  antiphlogistic  treatment  might  have 
contributed.-OESTER.  Med.Wochenschrift, 
No.  viii.,  1843,  p.  216. 

[Had  Dr.  Person  consulted  Hahnemann's 
Materia  Medica,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
induced  to  try  the  muriate  of  tin  at  first,  in- 
stead of  at  last ;  and  thus  the  patient  might 
have  been  saved  the  blood  letting  and  the 
blistering.  He  would  also  have  found  the 
occasional  aggravations,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms of  the  action  of  the  medicine  that  have 
been  observed,  explained. — Editors.] — Bri- 
tish Journal  of  Homqsopathy. 


Chronic  Bronchitis. 


be 


pressure  on  "the  intervertebral  spaces  between  the 
last  cervical  (7th)  and  first  dorsal  vetebrae. 

ft.  Hard  Bal.  Copa,  and  Cubebs  3iiiss,  Ext. 
Hyos.  3ss.  Make  100  pills.  Dose  1  pill  3 
times  a  day — after  eating. — Specific. 


COUGH.- 

Morphine 


—Troublesome  at  night,  ft.  Solu. 
3t.   Syr.  Bal.  Tolu.  2  oz.   Mix. 


Dose  a  tea-spoon,  at  night  on  going  to  bed. 


Hawking — with  expectoration. 
lar  disease  of  the  throat. 


Tubercu- 


Hooping  Cough. — ft.  Cochineal  pulv.  10 
gre.  Cream  Tartar  30  grs.  Sugar  1  oz.  Hot 
water,  half  a  pint.  Mix.  Dose — a  tea-spoon  3 
times  a  day — Specific. 


Increase  of  Knowledge. 
A  Professor  of  one  of  the  Medical  Colle- 
ges in  this  city,  in  his  introductory  lecture  to 
the  students  of  medicine,  has  announced  the 
brilliant  discovery  of  the  important  fact,  that 
the  uniform  curative  effects  of  a  remedy  in 
any  disease,  was  no  evidence  of  its  applica- 
bility to  the  case ;  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  follow  by  a  strict  parity  of  reasoning,  that 
the  fatal  effects  of  a  prescription  are  no  proof 
either  of  its  perniciousness  or  of  the  igno- 
rance of  the  physician  ! — a  conclusion,  which 
if  not  very  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  pa- 
tient, cannot  fail  of  being  extremely  con- 
solatory to  the  practitioner. 

The  Magnetic  Poles  and  the  Moon. 

In  18£  years  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth  and  line  of  no   variation  advance  from 
east  to  west  10°,  in  which  time  the  moon's 
nodes  perform  an    entire  revolution  in  their 
retrogade  motion   from  east  to  west.     In  3 
times  18|   or  55 \   years,  these  poles    and 
line  of  no-variation  advance  30°  in  which 
time  the  nodes  perform  3  revolutions.     In  3 
times    55£    or    166£    years,    these    poles 
and  line  of  no-variation  advance  90°,    in 
which  time  the  nodes  perform  9  revolutions. 
In  4  times  166^'  or  666  years,   these  poles 
and  line  of  no-variation  perform  an  entire  re- 
volution  of  360°,  in  which  time  also  the 
nodes  perform  36  revolutions.     These  num- 
bers are  all  perfectly  exact,  as  expressions  of 
mean  or  true  time  and  motion,  and  are  appli- 
cable to  the    magnetic  clock-work   of  the 
whole  solar  system,  which  shows  that  the 
retrogade  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes  is  the 
consequence  of  the  motion  of  our  magnetic 
poles,  at  the  same  time  that  these  poles  are 
moved  around  the  earth  by  the  magnetic  for- 
ces from  the  sun.     It  will  be  recollected  by 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  that  in 
our  Astro-Magnetic  Almanac,  for  1843,  we 
demonstrated  the  annual  rate  of  motion,  and 
time  of  revolution  of  these  poles  and  line  of 
no-variation;  a  work  which  should  have  been 
continued  for  the  present  year,  but  which 
has  been  superseded  by  the  claims  of  this 
Journal  upon  our  time. 


Purpura  Hemorrhagica. 

ft.  Creosote  half  a  minim  (drops),  alcohol 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  suspend  it  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  mucil!a^e,  to  be  taken  every  six 
hours. 

In  cases  where  the  gums  are  bleeding,  the 

following  may  be  used  frequently  as  a  gargle. 

ft.  Creosote,  half  a  drachm ;  alcohol,  a  sufn- 

7    4  '    .        ..     ..     '      .      ,  Me      &  City  Hall,  New  York  Jan.    1,   1844. 

cient  quantity  to  unite  it  with  twelve  ounces  I  Lon774°  or  08"  W.— Lat.40°  42'  40".— Va- 

of  water.  Iriation,  6°33'  11"  W. 
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ARTICLE  I. 
Magnetic  Organisation  of  the  Human  System. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  "  life  itself,  is 
only  known  to  us  empirically.  We  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  disease  in  the  same  way ;  and 
the  same  method  is  adopted  in  the  cure ;" 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  ad- 
vance much  in  a  scientific  knowledge  of  dis- 
eases, or  of  the  remedies  for  them,  until  we 
first  obtain  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  or- 
ganisation which  constitutes  animal  life.  We 
have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ana- 
tomical or  animal  organisation,  but  none 
whatever  of  the  invisible  motive  powers 
which  constitute  animal  life.  Few,  very 
few  physicians  ever  had  any  conceptions  of 
even  the  existence  of  such  an  organisation 
— yet  there  cannot  be  motive  power  with- 
out such  organisation.  We  can  see  the  ropes, 
the  levers  and  the  pulleys,  by  which  motion 
is  produced,  but  nothing  of  the  spiritual, 
sympathetic  and  invisible  forms  that  use 
them  for  the  purposes  of  motion — yet  it  is 
on  these  forms  in  the  different  organs  and 
other  structures  which  the  immaterial  or 
spiritual  powers  of  medicines  act,  and  it  was 
the  obvious  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
these  forms  that  induced  us  many  years 
since,  to  commence  an  investigation  of  this 
subject  which  has  at  last  resulted  in  a  de- 
velopement  of  their  organisation. 

We  commenced  with  the  brain,  and  traced 
by  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  an  organisation 
representing  five  magnetic  poles  ;  two  in  the 
argans  of  causality,  two  in  the  organs  of 
amativeness,  and  a  very  large  one  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  brain,  requiring  at  least  two  mag- 
netic axes,  which  must  cross  each  other  in 
the  centre  of  that  organ. 


Some  of  these  fibres  were  seen  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  white  and  others  with  the 
grey  substance,  divided  by  a  thin  neurilema 
or  membrane.  Those  in  the  white  substance 
(fig.  1)  were  also  seen  to  diverge  from  the 
centre,  or  great  inferior  ganglions  (dd)  to  the 
neurilema  connected  with  the  grey  substance, 
in  the  circumference  of  the  brain,  while  those 
in  the  grey  substance  diverged  from  the  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre  through  the  corpus 
collosum  and  great  superior  ganglions  (p  p). 
The  diverging  fibres  were,  therefore,  found  to 
connect  the  white,  and  the  converging  fibres 
the  gray  substance,  which  was  seen  to  be  a 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  different  fibres, 
with  the  different  kinds  of  matter  of  the 
brain  ;  for  different  kinds  of  matter  maintain 
opposite  forces,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  motion.  Having  apparently 
traced  the  poles  of  those  forces,  we  resolved 
to  test  their  identity,  and  for  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  know  whether  the 
magnetic  forces  would  of  themselves  with- 
out artificial  aid,  take  these  forms  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  circular  plate  of  steel,  eight  inches  in  di- 
ameter, with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of 
one  inch,  corresponding  with  a  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  brain,  was  placed  on  a  pole  of  a 
large  Galvanic  Battery,  covered  with  white 
paper,  and  iron  filings  strewed  over  it,  when 
they  were  immediately  arranged  by  the  for- 
ces in  the  plate,  in  the  manner  seen  in  fig- 
ure 2. 

On  applying  the  dipping  needle  to  these 
poles,  that  in  the  centre  and  those  in  the  cir- 
cumference at  c  c,  were  found  to  be  positive, 
and  those  at  d  d,  negative  poles.  When, 
however  the  order  of  magnetising  on  the 
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different  poles  of  the  battery  was  reversed, 
the  character  of  the  pole  in  the  centre  was 
changed  from  a  positive  to  a  negative  pole, 
and  the  positions  of  the  positive  aud  nega- 
tive poles  in  the  circumference  were  also 
changed ;  the  positive  occupying  the  posi- 
tions of  the  negative,  and  the  negative  those 
of  the  positive  poles. 

The  magnetic  axes  of  the  positive  and 
that  of  the  negative  satellites  cross  each 
other  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space 
in  the  inside  of  the  disc,  each  forming 
two  sides  of  an  inverted  plane  triangle,  the 
base  of  each  of  which,  from  the  form  of  the 
disc,  necessarily  forming  a  spherical  side  of 
a  triangle,  and  as  the  latter  is  in  the  circle  of 
the  disc,  and  as  this  disc  is  a  middle  section 
of  a  hollow  sphere,  it  necessarily  follows 
that  when  a  hollow  sphere  or  body,  more  or 
less  round,  is  magnetised  in  the  same  man- 
ner, inverted  cones  are  formed.  For  as  the 
disc  is  a  section  of  a  sphere,  so  are  the  plane 


and  spherical  sides  of  the  triangles,  sections 
of  inverted  cones. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  eleven  times 
on  plates  of  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
It  may  therefore  be  inferred  to  be  constant. 
It  presents  one  large  and  strong  pole  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  four  smaller  and 
weaker  poles  in  the  circumference,  like  those 
in  the  brain. 

There  is  here  disclosed  the  existence  of 
five  poles  united  with  two  magnetic  axes  : 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  space  in  the  centre,, 
and  four  in  the  circumference  of  the  plate, 
corresponding  in  the  most  exact  manner 
with  those  we  had  traced  in  the  brain  by 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  as  seen  in  fig- 
ure 3,  representing  a  horizontal  section 
of  the  brain,  through  the  organs  of 
causality,  a  b,  and  amativeness,  c  d,  in  which 
the  relative  characters  of  the  poles  are  re- 
versed. 
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When  the  heart  is  laid  open  and  distended 
in  a  circular  manner '(d  d,  walls  of  the  heart; 
e  e,  septum  or  division  between  the  auricles 
and  ventricles ;  /  /,  pericardium)  as  seen 
in    figure    4,   it  is   found    by  the  manner 


in  which  it  is  constructed  to  have  four 
large  poles  in  its  circumference ;  a  a,  and  c  c, 
the  axes  of  which  cross  each  other  in  the 
centre  pole  of  the  heart,  like  those  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  brain.  The  forces  from 
the  poles,  a  a,  radiate  along  the  ligaments  or 
braces,  called  calumnce  cornea,  to  the  sides  of 
the  ventricles  ;  b  b,  and  the  forces  also  radiate 
from  the  poles  in  the  oracles  c  c,  along  their 
ligaments,  as  seen  in  the  figure  :  all  of  which 
are  first  expanded  and  then  contracted  in  the 
motions  of  the  heart,  by  the  action  of  the 
forces  from  the  poles. 

The  number  and  situation  of  these  poles 
are  from  this  view  of  the  construction  of  the 
heart  so  self-evident  as  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  a  solitary  remark,  but  it  may  be  asked 
if  the  motions  of  the  heart  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  these  poles  upon  its  muscles, 
from  whence  are  the  forces  derived  which 
sustain  these  poles*  ? 

The  answer  is,  from  the  serious  and  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  body,  which  are  main- 
tained in  negative  and  positive  states,  for 
such  purposes — the  serous  including  the  skin 
supplying  the  positive  and  the  mucous  inclu- 
ding the  alimentary  canal,  the  negative  force, 
which  are  conducted  to  the  poles~in  the  or- 
gans through  the  nerves  in  these  surfaces — 


*  Magnetic  poles  cannot  be  long  maintained,  any 
where,  without  a  constant  supply  of  these  forces  from 
some  source. 


the  negative  poles  attracting  the  positive,  and 
the  positive  poles  the  negative  force. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
magnetic  poles  of  the  same  denomination  re- 
pel, and  those  of  opposite  denominations 
attract  each  other,  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  force  with  which  they  repel 
and  attract,  it  is  found  by  experiments,  con- 
ducted on  the  most  rigid  principles  of  induc- 
tive philosophy,  that  they  repel  and  attract 
each  other  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  these  forces  in  given  spaces,  or 
the  spaces  they  occupy.  It  is  also  ascer- 
tained, in  the  same  manner,  that  when  they 
repel,  they  expand,  as  seen  in  the  case  of 
iron  filings  attached  to  poles  of  the  same  de- 
nomination. 


And  when  they  attract,  they  contract,  as 
seen  in  the  case  of  iron  filings  attached  to 
poles  of  opposite  denominations,  with  a 
force  proportioned  to  their  quantities  in  the 
spaces  they  occupy.  The  two  poles,  then, 
of  the  same  denomination  in  the  opposite 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  may,  through  the 
spinal  nerves  attached  to  these  hemispheres, 
expand  one  set  of  muscles  on  one  side  of 
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the  body,  limb,  or  organ,  at  the  same  time 
that  those  of  the  opposite  denomination,  con- 
tract the  antagonist  muscles  on  the  other; 
for  the  muscles,  like  the  organs  and  nerves 
are  necessarily  double  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  motion  by  their  simultaneous  ac- 
tion. 

They  may  also  expand  one  set  of  muscles 
by  the  repulsive,  and  contract  their  antago- 
nists by  the  attractive  force ;  in  the  same 
way  that  one  metallic  wire  is  expanded  with 
the  repulsive,  and  another  contracted  with 
the  attractive  force.  Thus  when  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  an  inclination,  excited  by 
a  sensation,  we  incline  to  expand  one  set  of 
muscles  to  extend  a  limb,  we  incline  to  con- 
tract their  fellows  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that 
when  one  muscle  expands,  its  fellow  neces- 
sarily contracts  ;  and  when  another  contracts 
its  fellow  expands. . 

These  motions  called  attracting  and  repel- 
ling are,  in  other  words,  the  pushing  and 
pulling  motions  :  and  if  motion  is  produced 
in  man  and  other  animals  by  the  action  of 
these  forces,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise 
the  same  motions  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
whether  aeriform  or  aqueous,  and  also  in  the 
organs  by  which  they  are  moved. 

On  a  minute  examination  of  this  subject, 
we  find  that  in  the  formation  of  the  organs, 
the  same  order  is  observed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  membranous  surfaces  as  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of 
the  body.  The  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  uterus,  and 
cystis  are  all  covered  with  a  serous  mem- 
brane, and  their  inner  surfaces  are  lined  with 
a  mucous  membrane.  On  observing  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air  and  of  the  lungs  in  breath- 
ing, we  instantly  recognise  those  motions 

In  reflecting  on  the  great  power  which  it 
was  necessary  to  give  to  the  heart,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  diagram  or  plan  for  its 
construction  must  conform  to  that  necessity 
This  consideration,  however,  presented  no 
difficulties,  for  the  sources  from  which  it 
might  derive  the  necessary  strength  and  du- 
rability, under  the  action  of  these  forces, 
were  abundant  and  we  accordingly  find  it 
s'rong  muscles  supported  by  braces  and  sur- 


rounded by  additional  membranes,  presenting 
extensive  surfaces  for  the  accumulation  of 
these  forces. 

On  an  attentive  examination  of  the  action 
of  this  organ,  and  of  the  motion  of  the  blood 
in  the  arteries,  we  again  recognise  in  both 
and  in  the  clearest  manner  these  motions. 

The  heart  is  constructed  and  acts  on  the 
principle  of  the  pump ;  the  fluids  being  at- 
tracted through  the  veins  and  other  absorbent 
vessels  in  steady  streams  to  the  heart,  with  an 
intensity  of  force  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  ventricles  repel  them  through  the  arteries 
Every  repulsion  of  a  fluid,  in  elastic  bodies, 
produces  expansions,  and  every  attraction  is 
succeeded  by  contractions  of  these  bodies,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  these  forces,  viz  :  repul- 
sions expand,  and  attractions  contract  with 
powers  proportioned  to  their  quantities  in 
given  spaces. 

Every  repulsion  of  the  heart,  repels  or 
pushes  the  fluids  in  the  arteries,  and  every 
attraction  pulls  the  fluids  in  the  absorbent 
vessels. 

The  motions  of  the  pulse  correspond  ex- 
actly with  these  laws  and  these  motions ;  for 
every  repulsion  is  succeeded  by  an  expansion 
in  the  artery,  and  every  attraction  by  a  con- 
traction of  it.  The  same  phenomena  is  found 
in  the  hose  of  the  fire  engine  when  in  motion. 
The  water  moves  in  the  hose  from  the  cistern 
or  hydrant  in  a  steady  stream  to  the  engine, 
and  from  the  engine  through  the  hose  with 
the  motions  of  the  pulse. 

Sensations  and  inclinations,  like  repulsions 
and  expansions,  and  attractions  and  contrac- 
tions, are  attributes  of  these  forces.  The  in- 
clinations belong  to  the  sensations,  whether 
repulsive  or  attractive,  as  the  expansions  do 
to  the  repulsions,  and  the  contractions  to  the 
attractions,  and  follow  them  in.  the  same  order. 
These  spiritual,  or  male  and  female  fo:  c  ;s, 
are  innate  in  every  kind  of  matter,  wit]  out 
possessing  any  character  in  common  with  .t, 
whether  ponderable  or  imponderable  ;  and  in 
their  organised  or  magnetised  state,  were  the 
foundations  on  which  matter  was  laid,  in  the 
formation  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
Repulsions,  expansions,  attractions,  contrac- 
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tions,  sensations,  inclinations,  sympathetic 
action,  motion,  and  form,  are  then,  in  this 
order  the  attributes  of  these  forces,  by  which 
that  system  and  these  kingdoms  were  formed 
with  a  precision,  and  adorned  with  a  beauty 
that  defy  imitation. 

Nothing  can  therefore  equal  the  adaptation 
of  these  forces  to  produce  such  results ;  for 
besides  their  unlimited  power,  which  can 
make  a  world  tremble  like  a  leaf,  the  great 
velocity  of  their  motions  and  their  great  and 
almost  inconceivable  tenuity,  enable  them  to 
penetrate  the  most  minute  orifices,  and  con- 
struct an  infinite  variety  of  bodies  of  every 
form  and  size,  and  produce  motion  in  the 
smallest  with  the  same  geometrical  accuracy 
as  in  the  largest  structures. 

These  views  of  the  dynamics,  or  moving- 
powers  in  animate  and  inanimate  matter  may 
at  first  appear  very  strange  and  unaccount- 
able to  even  men  of  science  who  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  this  subject,  and  I  may 
therefore  direct  their  attention  to  another  ex- 
ample of  the  repelling  and  expanding  and  at- 
tracting and  contracting  powers  of  these 
forces,  in  illustration  of  these  views,  and 
which  may  be  seen  and  tested  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  in  the  recently  discovered 
process  of  gilding  metals  by  the  action  of 
these  forces  in  solutions  of  gold. 

I  may  also  direct  the  attention  of  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  to  the  experiments  of 
Doctors  Laroche  and  Crusell  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  given  in  our  last  number,  in  which 
cataracts  were  formed  in  the  eye  with  the  at- 
tractive and  contractive  force,  and  were  after- 
wards dispelled,  in  two  minutes,  with  the  re- 
pulsive and  expansive  force,  and  which  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  to  them  not  only  the  great 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  magnetic 
organization  of  the  human  system,  but  that  of 
the  magnetic  character  of  their  remedies  for 
diseases. 

The  Vagus  Nerve  the  Motor  of  the 
Stomach. — Longet  experimented  on  clogs. 
He  irritated  the  vagus  nerve  by  galvanism, 
or  mechanically,  and  found  that  contractions 
of  the  stomach  followed,  which  constricted 
itself  into  two  portions,  a  cardiac  and  pyloric, 
and  aliment  was  forced  through  the  pylorus. 
The   organ  was   most   susceptible  of   such 


stimulus  and  movement  during  digestion. 
Irritants  applied  to  the  semilunar  ganglion 
or  splanchnic  nerves  produced  little,  if  any, 
movement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  sto- 
mach.— Annates  Med.  Psych. 

Seat  of  Tubercles  in  Phthisis. — In  M. 
Lousis'  experience,  out  of  80  cases  of  pul- 
monary tubercle,  the  cervical  glands  also 
were  found  the  seat  of  tuberculous  matter  in 
8  instances  ;  out  of  102  cases,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  tuberculous  in  23  instan- 
ces ;  the  meso-caecal  and  me^o-colic  glands 
were  similarly  affected  a  little  less  frequently 
than  the  mesenteric;  and  out  of  60  cases,  the 
lumbar  glands  were  found  tuberculons  in  5 
instances.  Attention  is  naturally  excited  to 
the  eminent  frequency  of  tubercle  in  the  lac- 
teal glands,  and  some  authors  have  asserted 
that  they  are  the  original  seat  of  tubercles  in 
consumption,  i  M.  Louis  states,  however, 
that  all  his  experience  has  gone  to  confirm 
that  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  tuberculous  mat- 
ter never  presents  itself  in  any  tissue  or  or- 
gan unless  it  exist  also  in  the  lungs. — 

A  LECTURE 
On  the  TTagnetism  of   the  Human  Body, 
Delivered  before  the  Apprentices'  Library  Society  of 
Charleston,  by  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  M.  D.  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  1843. 

"  The  facts  of  nature,  not  the  theories  of  man,  are 
the  only  infallible  tests  of  the  verity  of  alleged  dis- 
coveries."— Ba  con. 

"The  power  a  d  corrigible  authority  of  this,  lies  in 
our  wills." — Shakspeare. 

Sir  David  Brewster  has  said  truly,  "  Man 
has,  in  all  ages,  sought  for  a  sign  from  heav- 
en, and  yet  he  has  been  habitually  blind  to 
the  million  of  wonders  with  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Modern  science  may  be  regard- 
ed as  one  vast  miracle,  whether  we  view  it 
in  its  relation  to  the  Almighty  Being  by 
whom  its  objects  and  its  laws  were  formed, 
or  to  the  feeble  intellect  of  man,  by  which 
its  depths  have  been  sounded,  and  its  myste- 
ries explored  ;  and  if  the  philosopher  who  is 
famiJiarized  with  its  wonders,  and  who  has 
studied  them  as  necessary  results  of  general 
laws,  never  ceases  to  admire  and  adore  their 
author,  how  great  should  be  their  effect  upon 
less  gifted  minds,  who  must  ever  view  them 
in  the  light  of  inexplicable  prodigies."  And 
what  is  there  more  deserving  of  our  attention 
than  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  structure 
and  relations  of  the  human  body  ?  "  Know 
thyself"  was  a  maxim  of  antiquity  in  rela- 
tion to  moral  man.  As  truly  may  we  call 
for  its  application  to  his  physical  attributes, 
and  say  with  the  poet, 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Having  lately  directed  my  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  curious  phenomena  of 
Mesmerism  or  Animal  Magnetism,  by  which 
powerful  physical  influence  is  exerted   by 
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one  man  over  another,  producing  extraordi- 
nary effects,  both  on  his  mind  and  body,  I 
became  particularly  interested  in  experiments 
with  the  magnet. 

It  had  been  stated,  that  during  the  peculiar 
cataleptic  condition  induced  by  this  remark- 
able influence,  the  head  and  hands  of  the 
subject  were  attracted  by  the  magnet — and 
that  the  brain  possesses  polarity,  one  side  of 
the  head  being  attracted  by  one  pole  of  the 
magnet,  while  the  other  was  repelled ;  and 
that  opposite  results  were  apparent  from  the 
application  of  the  other  pole.  I  made  the 
experiment,  and  found  that  if  the  N.  pole  of 
a  strong  magnet  be  placed  near  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  on  the  right  side,  it  pro- 
duces, in  a  few  minutes,  a  sensation  of 
"  pushing"  the  head  from  it,  and  in  some 
cases,  a  strong  repulsion  ;  if  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head,  it  produces  a  feel- 
ing of  "  pulling"  the  head  towards  it.  The 
opposite  effects  are  produced  by  the  S.  pole. 
This  experiment  I  have  repeated  on  seven  or 
eight  susceptible  subjects  with  similar  results. 
On  two  young  ladies,  who  are  very  sensitive 
of  mesmeric  influence,  I  find  these  results 
appreciated  by  them  in  their  waking  state — 
and  the  experiments  having  been  repeated 
under  circumstances  when  there  could  be  no 
suspicion  of  deception,  I  became  entirely 
convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  human  body 
is  magnetic,  and  possesses  polarity. 

Dr.  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  in  a  pamph- 
let on  "  the  motive  power  of  the  human 
system,"  has  given  experiments  of  an  inge- 
nious character,  which  tend  to  shew  that  the 
brain  has  polarity,  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  magnetic  experiments,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
action  of  the  magnet  on  mesmerised  subjects. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland,  of  New  York,  is 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  reasons  upon  it,  in 
his  publication  "  The  Magnet,"  to  the  con- 
struction of  various  theories,  in  relation  to 
the  "  magnetic  nature"  of  man. 

The  phenomena  of  mesmerism,  however, 
being  still  denied  by  those  who  have  not  had 
proper  opportunities  of  personal  experience 
of  its  truth,  no  influences  observed  in  that 
state  can  be  considered  strictly  as  settled, 
which  are  not  supported  by  direct  experiment 
on  the  body  in  its  ordinary  condition.  I  will, 
therefore,  for  the  present,  refer  to  no  farther 
effects  on  mesmerized  subjects,  until  I  give 
you  the  opinions  of  others  in  support  of  my 
proposition. 

The  influence  of  the  magnet  on  the  body, 
has  been  recorded  in  the  works  of  many 
medical  men  of  established  character,  but 
scientific  men  have  denied  it,  because  the  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  the  body  on  the  magnet, 


has  never  been  shewn.  This  is  the  expen- 
mentuni  crusis  which  has  been  called  for  to 
settle  the  question,  but  has  never  been  ex- 
hibited. Prof.  Henry,  of  Princeton,  N.  J., 
who  has  rendered  himself  eminent  by  his 
discoveries  in  magnetic  philosophy,  in  a 
lately  published  letter  says,  "  Of  the  electro- 
magnetism  of  the  human  body  I  know  no- 
thing, and  I  can  say,  with  certainty,  that  no 
branch  of  science  bearing  this  name,  has  an 
existence  in  the  circle  of  the  positive  sciences 
of  the  present  day.  Nothing  like  polarity, 
has,  as  yet,  been  shewn  to  exist  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brain.* 

I  have  discovered  a  mode  of  shewing 
upon  the  needle  directly  the  magnetic  polarity 
of  the  human  body — and  I  anticipate  that  the 
study  of  the  magnetic  properties  of  the  ner- 
vous system  will  furnish  us  with  a  key  to 
unlock  the  mysteries  of  Animal  Magnetism. 

The  limits  of  a  single  lecture  will  not 
allow  me  to  go  into  a  full  consideration  of 
the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, founded  upon  experiment,  to  prove  the 
identity  of  Electricity,  Galvanism  and  Mag- 
netism, but  such  a  belief  is  very  general 
among  scientific  men  of  the  present  day. 
Nor  can  I  enter  very  fully  into  the  enquiry 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  nervous  fluid  with 
this  power  or  these  powers.  Dr.  Faraday, 
who  is  high  authority,  says  of  the  former  : 

"  After  an  examination  of  the  experiments 
of  Walsh,  Ingenhous,  Cavendish,  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and  Dr.  Davy,  no  doubt  remains  on 
my  mind  as  to  the  identity  of  the  electricity 
of  the  torpedo,  (animal  electricity,)  with 
common  and  voltaic  electricity."  Yet  he 
candidly  goes  on : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  general  impression 
of  the  identity  of  electricities,  it  is  evident 
that  the  proofs  have  not  been  sufficiently 
clear  and  distinct  to  obtain  the  assent  of  ail 
those  who  are  competent  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject." 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is  not  of  much 
importance  to  my  proposition,  as  I  think  it 
will  be  apparent  that,  whether  there  be  one 
or  several  agents  involved  in  electric,  galvan- 
ic and  magnetic  effects,  the  human  body  ex- 
hibits the  results  of  the  several  modes  of  pro- 
curing these  influences.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
myself,  of  there  being  different  states  of  in- 
tensity of  one  fluid,  but  my  opinion  should 
have  no  weight  against  the  mass  of  authority 
on  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  nervous  fluid,  or  power,  with  gal- 
vanism, electricity  and  magnetism,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  have  not 
enough  facts  to  settle  that  question ;  still 
there  is  much  to  induce  a  belief  of  it. 


*  Magnet,  p.  39.  vol.  1.    July,  1S42. 
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That  the  animal  body  is  electric,  is  proba- 
bly within  the  knowledge  of  all  who  hear 
me.  The  phenomena  of  sparks  being  seen 
to  follow  the  removal  of  flannel  or  silk  from 
the  person  in  dry  weather,  and  the  stroking 
•of  the  back  of  a  cat,  dog  or  rabbit,  are  com- 
mon. Some  individuals  appear  to  have  less 
^conducting  power  than  others,  although  their 
bodies  are  generally  good  conductors.  In 
proportion  as  they  are  so,  they  shew  the 
presence  of  electricity  in  a  stronger  degree. 
Perhaps  deficient  perspiratory  function  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  it. 

A   correspondent  of    Silliman's    Journal 
states   that,   "  On   the  evening  of  January 
25th,  1837,  during  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
display  of  the  northern  lights,  a  respectable 
lady  became  so  highly  charged  with  electri- 
city, as  to  give  out  vivid  electrical  sparks 
from  the  end  of  each  finger  to  the  face  of 
each  of  the  company  present.     This  did  not 
cease  with  the  heavenly  phenomenon,  but 
continued  several  months,  during  which  time 
,she  was  constantly  charged  and   giving  off 
electrical  sparks  to  every  conductor  she  ap- 
proached.    This  was  extremely  vexatious, 
as  she  could  not  touch  the  stove,  or  any  me- 
tallic utensil,  without  first  giving  off  an  elec- 
trical  spark,  with  the  consequent  twinge, 
The  state  most  favorable  to  this  phenome- 
non, was  an  atmosphere  of  about  80°  F, 
moderate  exercise  and  social  enjoyment.     It 
disappeared  in  an  atmosphere  approaching 
zero,  and  under  the  debilitating   effects   of 
fear.     When  seated  by  the  stove,  reading, 
with  her  feet  upon  the   fender,  she   gave 
sparks,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  minute  ; 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
.-a-  spark  that  could  be  seen,  heard  or  felt, 
passed   every   second.       She   could   charge 
others  in  the  same  way  when  insulated,  who 
could  then  give  sparks  to  others.     To  make 
it  satisfactory  that  her  dress  did  not  produce 
it,  it  was  changed  to  cotton  and  woollen, 
without  altering  the  phenomenon."     Similar 
cases  are  occasionally  reported  to  our  medi- 
cal journals — and  I  was  consulted,  profes- 
sionally, by  a  gentleman,  as  to  the  reason 
why  his  wife  should  attract  a  great  many 
fire-flies  around  her  when  in  the  dark,  and 
no  others  of  his  family  be  similarly  troubled. 
She  was  much  annoyed  at  times,  by  observ- 
ing  so  many  sparks   about  her,  and  was 
afraid,  for  some  time,  to  mention  it,  as  she 
thought  she  would  be  ridiculed. 

"  Saussure  and  his  companions,  while  as- 
cending the  Alps,  were  caught  in  the  midst 
<)f  thunder  clouds,  and  were  astonished  to 
find  their  bodies  filled  with  electricity,  and 
every  part  of  them  so  saturated  that  sparks 
were  emitted  with  a  crackling  noise,  accom- 


panied by  the  same  painful  sensations  which 
are  felt  by  those  who  are  electrified  by  art." 

Larrey,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  Russian 
Campaign,  mentions  his  having  seen  similar 
effects.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  when  the 
cold  was  excessive,  the  manes  of  the  horses 
were  found  electrified,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  mentioned  by  Saussure.  Rousseau  has 
described  eloquently  the  extraordinary  elas- 
ticity of  spirits  which  he  experienced  in  as- 
cending some  of  the  higher  regions  of  the 
Alps.     Dr.  Madden  asks  : 

"  Who  has  ever  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  sirocco  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  poi- 
sonous Kamsin  of  the  East,  or  even  the 
summer  S.  E.  wind  of  our  own  climate, 
(England,)  without  feelings  of  indescribable 
lassitude,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
alteration  of  temperature,  but  obviously 
owing  to  the  electrical  changes  superinduced  ? 
During  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  the 
atmosphere  is  almost  altogether  deprived  of 
electricity,  and  the  nervous  system  simul- 
taneously is  deprived  of  its  vigor.  In  damp 
weather,  likewise,  when  electricity  is  ab- 
sorbed rapidly  by  the  surrounding  moisture, 
every  invalid  is  aware  how  unaccountably 
dejected  his  spirits  become,  and  how  feebty 
the  various  functions  of  the  body  are  per- 
formed, especially  those  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. This  state  of  morbid  irritability  in  the 
whole  frame,  continues  till  the  north  or 
west  wind  "  awakes,"  as  Brydone  has  well 
expressed  it,  "  the  activity  of  the  animating 
power  of  electricity,  which  soon  restores 
energy,  and  enlivens  all  nature." 

In  1835  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  struck  by  lightning.  She  had 
been  sitting  near  a  window,  stringing  beads. 
A  storm  arose,  with  thunder  and  lightning — 
suddenly  she  saw  a  blaze  of  light  in  her  lap, 
felt  hot  and  became  insensible— she  fell,  and 
was  caught  by  her  mother,  who  was  near — 
cold  water  was  thrown  over  her,  and  she 
was  put  to  bed — had  spasms  in  the  arms  and 
legs.  She  recovered  her  consciousness  in 
about  ten  minutes.  When  I  saw  her,  a  half 
hour  after  the  occurrence,  she  complained  of 
great  intolerance  of  light — could  not  bear  to 
unclose  the  eye-lids,  although  the  room  had 
very  little  light  in  it — complained  of  stricture 
across  her  chest — numbness  in  the  head, 
neck,  and  sides  of  the  face.  She  had,  oc- 
casionally, for  two  days,  spasms  ;  but  on  the 
third  was  relieved,  and  felt  better.  Although 
the  room  was  closed  from  light,  whenever 
rain  clouds  passed  near  the  house,  she  felt 
very  much  oppressed,  and  when  another 
storm  arose,  she  again  had  violent  spasms, 
which  lasted  two  hours.  On  the  fifth  day 
she  seemed  as  well  as  usual,  and  had  no  re- 
turn of  the  nervous  irritability. 
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"  In  the  south  of  France,  there  are  whole 
vineyards  in  which  numerous  electrical  con- 
ductors are  attached  to  the  plants,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation, and  of  invigorating  the  vines.  In 
the  same  manner  does  electricity  act  upon 
the  animal  body,  quickening  the  circulation 
by  its  stimulus,"  &c. 

We  all  know  the  sensible  influences  of 
change  of  weather  on  rheumatic  and  para- 
lytic patients,  and  old  persons,  with  most 
chronic  diseases. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  speaks  thus : 

"  Electricity  seems  to  be  an  inlet  into  the 
internal  structure  of  bodies,  on  which  all 
their  sensible  properties  depend ;  by  pursu- 
ing, therefore,  this  new  light,  the  bounds  of 
natural  science  may  possibly  be  extended  be- 
yond what  we  can  now  form  any  idea  of ; 
new  worlds  may  be  opened  to  our  view,  and 
the  glory  of  the  great  Newton  himself,  may 
be  eclipsed  by  a  new  set  of  philosophers,  in 
quite  a  new  field  of  speculation."  Dr.  Paris, 
in  his  biography  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  mentions 
that  "  Sir  H.  supposed  the  heat  of  the  animal 
frame  to  be  engendered  by  electricity;  taking 
it  furthermore  to  be  identical  with  the  nerv- 
ous fluid — sensation  being,  in  his  view,  mo- 
tions of  the  nervous  ether  exciting  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain." 

The  experiments  of  Prevost  and  Dumas 
induced  the  expression  of  the  opinion,  that 
*'  muscular  contractions  result  from  the  action 
of  a  nervous  fluid,  which,  if  it  be  not  the 
electric  fluid,  possesses  at  least  the  same  pro- 
perties; and  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  secretion  and  those 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  electric  pile,  is, 
they  say,  very  remarkable ;  for  when  an 
electric  current  traverses  a  liquid  containing 
salts  and  albumen,  serum  for  example,  an 
acid  will  be  produced  at  one  end  of  the  pile, 
and  an  alkali  at  the  other,  and  the  animal 
substances  the  liquid  contains,  change  their 
natures.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  takes 
place  in  the  organs  of  secretion  ;  though  se- 
creted entirely  by  the  blood,  the  liquids  these 
organs  contain,  differ  from  it  in  their  chemical 
qualities.  The  physiologist  Milne  Edwards 
says: 

"  The  recent  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel 
on  the  influence  of  electricity  upon  the  vege- 
tation of  plants,  support  the  opinion  at  pres- 
ent entertained  by  many  physiologists,  that 
the  nutritive  as  well  as  the  muscular  move- 
ments of  the  living  body,  are  carried  on  by  a 
nervous  influence  analogous,  and  perhaps 
identical  with  the  physical  force  that  pro- 
duces the  electro-chemical  phenomena." 

Professor  Miller  of  Baltimore,  from  ex- 
periments, has  found  that  a  stream  of  elec- 
ricity  passed  through  dark  venous   blood,; 


will  change  it  at  once  to  a  rich  colored  arte- 
rial fluid.  This  effect  is  usually  attributed  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  combining 
with  carbon,  and,  according  to  Leibig,  with 
iron.  Now  carbon  and  iron  are  the  perfect 
conductors  of  electricity,  and  are  positively 
electric — oxygen  is  negatively  so,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  the  agent  of  essential  impor- 
tance to  the  support  of  life.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  and  chemists  generally,  consider  its 
elasticity  owing  to  electricity,  and  during  its 
combination  in  respiration  and  in  the  blood,, 
as  in  all  cases  of  chemical  action,  there  is  no 
doubt  electricity  is  set  free. 

"  Pouillet  states  that  all  gases,  in  com- 
bining with  other  elements,  give  out  a  certain 
amount  of  electricity.  He  illustrates  this 
proposition  by  the  case  of  carbon.  15  grains 
of  which,  in  becoming  carbonic  acid  gas,  by* 
union  with  oxygen,  give  out  enough  elec- 
tricity to  charge  a  common  sized  Leyden  jar. 
By  this  estimate,  how  much  electricity  would 
be  formed  in  the  body  ?  Let  us  see — it  is 
estimated  that  17,811  grains  of  carbonic  acid 
escape  from  the  lungs  in  24  hours;  then,  by 
calculation,  enough  electricity  would  be 
generated  by  the  formation  of  this  gas,  to 
charge  333  common  sized  Leyden  jars,  which 
average  two  feet  each  of  coated  glass.  If  we 
assume  but  half  of  this,  we  shall  still  have  a 
very  large  quantity  of  electricity,  formed  by 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon,  in  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  the  body,  traversed  by  good 
arterialised  blood."  ( W.  H.  Muller,  M.  D., 
in  the  Magnet,  vol.  1,  p.  194.) 

Galvanic  phenomena  are  witnessed  in  ani- 
mals. Humboldt  discovered  that  the  muscles 
of  a  frog  have  contractions  excited  in  them 
by  touching  the  nerve  and  muscle  at  the 
same  moment,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  muscle. 
Muller,  of  Berlin,  has  repeated  this  experi- 
ment several  times,  and  confirms  its  accuracy. 
Buntzen  formed  a  weak  galvanic  pile  with 
alternate  layers  of  muscle  and  nerve ;  and 
Prevost  and  Dumas  state  that  a  circle,  formed 
simply  of  one  metal,  fresh  muscle,  and  a  sa- 
line solution  of  blood,  affects  the  galvanome- 
ter. If  to  the  conductors  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, plates  of  platinum  are  fixed,  and  a  piece 
of  muscle  of  several  ounces  weight  is  placed 
upon  one  of  these  plates,  the  conductors 
being  then  immersed  in  blood,  or  a  saline  so- 
lution, a  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  instrument  takes  place  ;  or  if  to  one  of 
the  conductors  a  piece  of  platinum,  moisten- 
ed with  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  nitric  acid  is 
attached,  and  to  the  other  a  portion  of  nerve, 
muscle  or  brain,  and  the  two  conductors  are 
made  to  communicate,  the  same  deviation  of 
the  needle  is  produced."  Mejendie,  Journ. 
torn,  111. 

"  Kaemtz  has  shewn  that  efficient  galvanic 
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piles  can  be  constructed  from  organic  sub- 
stances, without  any  concurrence  of  metals." 
Schweigger.     Jour.  56,  1. 

The  magnetism  of  the  living  human  body 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  before 
my  experiment.  The  following  one  we  find 
in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  for  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  but  thermo-electricity  is  here 
concerned,  and  we  have  not  seen  it  noticed 
elsewhere,  nor  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  it. 

Dr.  Donne  of  Paris,  publishes  the  results 
of  his  enquiries,  of  which  one  of  his  corrol- 
laries  is, 

"  The  external  acid  and  internal  alkaline 
membranes  of  the  body  represent  the  two 
poles  of  a  galvanic  pile,  whose  effects  are 
appreciable  by  a  galvanometer.  For  if  one 
of  the  conductors  of  this  instrument  be  placed 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  conductor  be  applied  to 
the  skin,  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  found 
to  shew  a  deviation  of  from  1 5  to  20,  or  even 
30  degrees ;  and  the  direction  of  the  needle 
proves  that  the  mucous  or  alkaline  membrane 
indicates  a  negative  electricity,  and  the  cu- 
taneous or  acid  membrane  a  positive  elec- 
tricity. 

My  experiment  was  brought  about  by  the 
following  circumstance.  I  observed  that 
mesmerizers  (or  rather  magnetisers)  after 
throwing  their  subjects  into  the  magnetic 
state,  direct  their  fingers  with  energy  towards 
their  eyes,  as  they  say,  to  render  that  state 
more  intense,  or,  in  common  language,  to 
deepen  the  sleep.  I  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  magnetism  (motive  power,)  which  is  not 
apparent  while  the  limbs  are  at  rest,  might 
shew  its  peculiar  influence  during  muscular 
action.  I  procured  a  long  delicate  magnetic 
needle,  made  a  strong  effort  as  if  throwing  off 
something  from  the  fingers,  and  brought  them 
carefully  to  the  needle,  avoiding  to  produce 
vibration  of  the  air,  and  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
found  my  right  hand  repel  its  North  pole.  I 
repeated  the  experiment,  and  found  it  attract 
the  South  pole,  proving  north  polarity  in  that 
land.  I  now  tried  the  left  hand,  and  found 
it  to  exhibit  opposite  polarity,  attracting  the 
North  and  repelling  the  South  pole  of  the 
needle. 

I  have  practised  the  experiment  repeatedly, 
and  seen  a  great  many  do  so,  and  the  fact  is 
positively  shewn.  The  influence  is  only 
momentary,  but  clearly  apparent.  If  it  were 
the  result  of  a  current  of  air,  the  effects  on 
both  ends  of  the  needle  would  be  similar. 

This  is  an  important  fact  in  magnetic  phi- 
losophy, and  I  think  will  assist  us  materially 
in  explaining  many  interesting  phenomena, 
and  most  likely  give  us  the  means  of  under- 
standing those  of  Mesmerism. 


Bodies  similarly  electrified  or  magnetised 
repel  each  other,  while  in  opposite  states 
they  attract.  The  North  pole  of  a  magnet 
attracts  the  South  of  another,  and  repels  the 
Nortfi,  &c.  Electrified  bodies  have  a  tend- 
ency to  impart  electricity  to  all  surrounding 
bodies.  The  magnet  communicates  magnet- 
ism to  iron  or  steel,  if  placed  in  contact  with 
it,  inducing  in  the  former  temporarily,  and  in 
the  latter  permanently,  a  state  similar  to  its 
own.  All  bodies  may  be  more  or  less  mag- 
netic, but  not  exhibit  effects,  except  under 
certain  circumstances,  iron  and  steel  having 
a  greater  capacity  than  others,  to  acquire  and 
to  give  out  the  influence. 

The  North  pole  imparts  S.  polarity,  and 
the  S.  pole,  N.  polarity,  and  the  process  is 
called  Induction.  Now,  if  the  right  side  of 
the  body  possesses  different  polarity  from  the 
left,  when  the  magnetizer  sits  opposite  to  his 
subject,  they  are  rightly  placed  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  attraction,  and  for  the 
former  to  impart  to  the  latter  his  magnetism. 
It  would  seem  here,  however,  to  be  expected, 
that  the  individual  of  strongest  magnetic 
force  would  charge  the  other,  as  the  stronger 
magnet  controls  the  weaker,  and  changes  its 
poles — which  is  the  case.  The  fact  of  sub- 
jects putting  the  operators  into  the  magnetic 
state  is  common,  and  assists  our  theory,  and 
the  subsequent  attraction  of  the  magnetized 
subject  by  the  magnetizer,  is  a  result  to  be 
expected. 

A  gentleman  who  is  in  the  practice  of 
magnetism  had  three  attempts  made  by  dif- 
ferent persons  to  influence  him,  two  out  of 
the  three  fell  into  the  magnetic  sleep  them- 
selves. I  have  personal  knowledge  of  one 
case,  where  a  lady  attempted  to  magnetize 
her  husband,  and  he,  to  amuse  himself,  ex- 
erted his  will  strongly  to  put  her  to  sleep, 
and  she  fell  into  it  herself. 

The  magnetizer's  influence  over  his  sub- 
jects is  lost  if  he  is  exhausted,  or  becomes 
weak — if  his  nervous  power  is  weak,  he 
cannot  put  them  into  the  magnetic  state,  or  if 
he  should,  he  cannot  keep  them  so — they 
wake  up  immediately  on  being  spoken  to  or 
shaken  by  others.  Frequently  when  I  have 
felt  badly  and  dull,  the  subject  would  be 
sluggish,  upon  my  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  I 
could  then  make  them  act  with  more  spirit 
and  animation. 

Before  I  attempt  to  deduce  any  practical 
inferences  from  the  success  of  the  experiment 
detailed,  I  will  continue  my  reference  to  oth- 
ers, that  will  support  my  proposition. 

The  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  being 
known,  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  electric 
fishes  appear  less  extraordinary,  although  the 
power  of  producing  electric  discharges  exists 
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only  during  life  and  an  undisturbed  state  of 
the.  nervous  system.  The  experiments  of 
Walsh,  Fahlenburg,  Gay,  Lussac  and  Hum- 
boldt are  our  sources  of  information  relative 
to  these  fishes;  the  torpedo  orcellatd  and 
marmorata  in  the  seas  of  the  south  of  Europe 
— the  electric  Eel,  gymnotus  electricus,  found 
in  several  rivers  in  South  America — the  silu- 
rus  electricus,  met  with  in  the  Nile  and  in 
Senegal.  Several  others  have  heen  named, 
but  are  less  known. 

The  effects  produced  by  them  on  animals 
are  perfectly  analogous  to  electric  discharges. 
The  shock  from  the  Torpedo,  when  the  fish 
is  touched  with  the  hand,  reaches  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.  My  late  friend,  Dr. 
Cooper,  had  personal  experience  of  its  shocks, 
which  I  have  frequently  heard  him  describe. 

Muller,  in  his  late  work  on  Physiology, 
observes  : 

"  Substances  which  are  conductors  or  non- 
conductors of  electricity,  are  equally  so  to  the 
influence  communicated  by  the  Torpedo  or 
Gymnotus,  which  are  the  only  electric  iishcs 
that  have  been  hitherto  accurately  examined 
with  reference  to  their  electric  action ;  a 
shock  is  propagated  through  a  chain  of 
several  persons  when  those  at  the  extremities 
of  the  chain  touched  the  fish.  Walsh  pro- 
cured sparks  from  the  Gymnotus,  which  were 
seen  by  Pringle,  Magellan  and  Ingenuous. 
Fahlenburg  also  procured  them  by  the  same 
experiment.  More  recently,  Linari  and  Mat- 
teucci,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  sparks 
from  the  Torpedo." 

Although  no  effect  has  been  observed  on 
the  electrometer,  Dr.  J.  Davy  discovered  that 
the  electric  organs  of  the  Torpedo  have  really 
an  action  on  the  galvanometer.  He  also 
succeeded  in  decomposing  water,  and  in  ren 
dering  needles  magnetic,  and  found  that  the 
electric  discharge  was  conducted  through  a 
bar  of  iron  several  feet  long.  Linari  and 
Matteucci  have  also  communicated  the  mag- 
netic property  to  needles,  have  decomposed 
water,  and  have  observed  marked  deviations 
of  the  galvanometer  at  the  moment  of  the 
discharges.  A  very  remarkable  fact  is  also 
stated  by  Muller. 

"  The  power  of  producing  the  discharge, 
is  quite  voluntary,  and  depended  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  nerves  of  the  electric  organs, 
which  are  largely  supplied  with  them.  The 
heart  may  be  removed,  and  the  shocks  will 
be  continued,  but  with  the  destruction  of  the 
brain,  or  division  of  the  nerves  going  to  the 
organs,  the  power  ceases.  The  discharge 
does  not  take  place  every  time  the  fish  is 
touched,  but  depends  on  a  voluntary  power, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  irritate  it."*     Some 


'Professor  Ellett,  of  the  South  Carolina  College, 
last  summer,  had  an  opportunity  of  experimenting  with 


think  it  has  power  to  direct  the  shock,  as  when 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  held  the  head  and 
tail,  both  did  not  always  receive  the  shock. 
Matteucci,  who  experimented  on  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  torpedoes  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  during  two  months,  is  convinced 
that  they  can  discharge  their  shocks  when 
they  please,  but  not  where.     He  says  : 

"  Where  the  animal  is  endowed  with  a 
great  vitality,  the  shock  is  felt,  whatever  part 
of  the  body  is  touched.  In  the  proportion  as 
the  vitality  ceases  the  region  of  its  body  in 
which  the  discharge  is  perceptible  is  reduced 
to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  organs  com- 
monly called  electrical." 

This  fact  accords  with  the  loss  of  nervous 
power  in  the  human  body — the  extreme  fila- 
ments losing  their  power  first.  He  made  a 
number  of  interesting  experiments  which 
shew  that  the  electric  power  of  the  fish  in- 
creased with  the  acceleration  of  the  circula- 
tion and  respiration.  Among  them  was  this : 
He  took  a  very  small  and  weak  torpedo 
whose  respiratory  motion  was  at  times 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  from  which  it  was 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  discharge.  He  placed 
this  torpedo  under  a  bell  full  of  oxygen  gas. 
The  animal  immediately  became  agitated, 
opened  its  mouth  several  times,  making 
strong  contractions,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  five  or  six  strong  electrical  discharges, 
after  which  it  died.* 

He  also  found  that  cutting,  or  tying  and 
compressing  the  nerves  of  one  of  the  organs, 
the  discharge  ceases  on  that  side,  while  it 
continues  on  the  opposite  side.  Does  not 
this  have  an  analogy  with  the  paralysis  of 
the  human  body  ? 

He  shows  that  the  chief  electric  organ  is 
the  last  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  he  calls  "  the 
swelling  of  the  elongated  marrow,  from 
whence  the  nerves  proceed,"  &c,  answering 
to  our  medulla  oblongata,  which  gives  our 
nerves  of  motion. 

He  also  shews,  by  experiment,  that  no 
trace  of  electricity  is  found  in  the  fish,  except 
when  it  discharges  itself.  This  is  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  adds  to  our  theory  of  the 
electric  or  magnetic  action  of  our  bodies 
being  under  our  will,  and  only  apparent 
during  muscular  motion.  The  very  curious 
experiments  of  Matteucci,  may  be  found  in 
Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity,  vol.  2. 
1838. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Medico  Chirur- 
gical  Review,  which  I  received  a  few  days 


a  Gymnotus  about  four  feet  long,  in  New  York.  He 
informs  me  that  he  procured  the  spark  from  it,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  fish  is  certainly  voluntary. 

*I  trust  I  may  be  excused  in  tracing  the  influence  of 
facts  on  mesmeric  action.  Mr.  Townsend  mentions 
that  his  mesmeric  influence  is  stronger  and  developed 
more  quickly  when  he  breathes  rapidly. 
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ago,  is  an  excellent  review  of  a  late  work  of 
JDr.  Carpenter,  on  physiology,  which  is  laud- 
ed in  very  high  terms  Dr.  C.  mentions  of 
electrical  fishes,  that  their  electric  nerves 
have  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  8th  pair 
in  the  human  body. 

The  Reviewer  remarks,  "  Now,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  electrical  nerves  in  the 
Torpedo  should  be  analogous  to  the  8th  pair 
in  the  higher  vertebrata,  is  one  of  a  highly 
striking  nature.  Of  all  nerves  in  the  human 
subject,  the  8th  pair,  (par  vagum)  is  that 
which,  with  the  organs  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted, appears  to  exhibit  the  most  intimate 
sympathizing  connection  with  cerebral  im- 
pressions. The  influences  of  fear  and  anger, 
(which  are  probably  the  chief  exciting  causes 
of  the  instinctive  electric  discharges)  of  hope, 
affection,  and  indeed,  of  all  passions,  whether 
of  an  exciting  or  depressing  kind,  are  inevit- 
ably manifested  more  or  less  on  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  stomach,  larynx,  &c,  and  which 
derive  their  nervous  influence,  partly  through 
the  branches  of  the  par  vagum.  The  analogy 
is  even  farther  carried  out  by  pathology.  For 
in  hydrophobia,  a  disease  in  which  the 
nervous  energy  is  in  paroxysms,  exalted  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  secretions  of  parts, 
to  which  the  8th  pair  is  supplied,  are  exas- 
perated into  a  poisonous  quality — the  chief 
lesion  discovered  after  death,  has  been  said 
to  be  found  in  the  trunk  of  the  8th  pair,  where 
it  issues  from  the  skull." 

Dr.  Davy  observed,  that  after  the  removal 
of  the  brain  of  a  Torpedo,  no  more  shocks 
were  given  when  the  nerves  of  the  electric 
organs  were  irritated.  In  one  instance,  when 
a  small  portion  of  brain  had  accidentally  been 
left  in  connection  with  the  electric  nerves  of 
one  side,  the  fish  gave  a  shock  when  irri- 
tated. 

Muller  expresses  the  belief  that,  "  electri- 
city is  generated  in  living  bodies,"  and  that  it 
"  does  not  appear  possible  for  the  various 
chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  them, 
to  occur  without  some  development  of  elec- 
tricity." 

The  experiments  of  Pfaf  and  Ahrens,  re- 
ported in  Meckel's  Archives,  (v.  iii.  p.  161) 
among  other  results  shewed,  that  the  elec- 
tricity of  the  human  body  in  a  healthy  state 
is  positive— that  excitable  persons  of  a  san- 
guine temperament,  have  more  free  electricity 
than  indolent  persons  of  a  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament— that  when  the  body  is  cold,  no 
evidence  of  electricity  is  shewn,' but  gradually 
it  becomes  manifest  as  warmth  is  restored — 
that  during  the  continuance  of  rheumatic  af- 
fections, the  electricity  of  the  body  is  reduced 
to  zero,  but  is  manifested  again  as  the  dis- 
ease subsides.     Humboldt  also  thinks,  that 


rheumatic  patients  have  an  insulating  action 
action  on  the  feeble  current  produced  by  a 
single  galvanic  circle.* 

To  be  Continued. 
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being  a  sixth  contribution  to  Froleptics, 

By  T.  Laycock,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  the  York  Dispensary,  fyc. 

The  course  of  human  life  has  been  divided 
into  periods  from  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  most  casual  observer  must  see  that  there 
is  a  progressive  evolution  of  each  individual, 
through  infancy,  youth,  and  puberty,  to  the 
climax  of  complete  development,  both  mental 
and  corporeal ;  and  from  ;hence  a  gradual  in- 
volution of  the  svstem,  and  a  decline  of  all 
the  powersvuntil  the  man  descends  into  what 
has  been  expressively  termed  his  second 
childhood,  and,  at  last,  into  the  grave.  This 
cycle  of  change,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  gives 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  ascent  and  descent, — 
not  quickly  or  irregularly,  but  step  by  step  ; 
and  since  certain  points  are  well  marked  in 
the  course  of  life  (as  dentition,  puberty,  the 
decline  of  the  sexual  functions,  &c),  and  di- 
vide it  into  distinct  periods,  these  were  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  with  reference  to  this  idea, 
climacteric,  from  gracilis,  scala,  a  step,  or  se- 
ries of  steps.  The  modern  German  term  for 
the  climacteric  years,  shifenjahre,  step-years, 
expresses  the  same  idea.  These  years  and 
periods  have  also  been  termed  septenary, 
from  an  early  age,  because  the  latter  were 
supposed  to  comprise  a  lapse  of  seven  years, 
so  that  the  climacteric  and  septenary  periods 
are  synonymous.  The  origin  of  this  idea  of 
periods  of  seven  years  is  lost  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  formed  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pygathoras,  who,  it  appears,  was  not  the 
founder,  but  only  the  European  propagator 
of  these  doctrines,  he  having  derived  them 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Chaldeans.  As 
applied  by  the  latter,  they  referred  not  only 
to  the  health,  but  to  the  events  of  a  man's 
life.  "  Pericula  quoque  vitas  fortunarumque 
hominum  quae  climacteras  Chaldsi  appellant, 
gravissima  quaeque  fieri  affirmat  Aristides  Sa- 
mius  septenariis."  (Aulus  Gellius,  lib.  iii., 
cap.  x.)  This  doctrine  of  septenniads  and 
septenaries  has  come  down  to  modern  times 
almost  unchanged.  Its  history  presents  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  a  mere  philosophical 
dogma  passing  uninjured  through  the  most 
extensive  revolutions  in  human  society,  and 
surviving  the  utter  overthrow  of  empires  and 
religions.  Long  after  the  age  of  Pygathoras 
we  trace  it  in  the  Hippocratic  writings ;  it  is 

*  I  find  since  this  lecture  was  written  in  the  Magnet, 
vol  1.  p.  193.  that  Dr  Muller,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  pub- 
lished experiments  to  prove  that  the  electricity  oi  the 
body  is  developed  during  motion,  so  that  the  electro- 
meter is  affected. 
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prominent  in  those  of  the  later  Greeks ;  it 
flourished  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tensively adopted  by  modern  physicians.  The 
editor  of  the  "  Medico  Chirurgical  Review," 
for  example,  divides  life  into  ten  septenniads, 
after  the  ancient  mode,  asserting,  further,  that 
there  is  a  difference  of  seven  years  between 
the  two  sexes,  not  in  the  actual  duration  of 
life,  but  in  the  stamina  of  the  constitution, 
the  symmetry  of  the  form,  and  the  lineaments 
of  the  face.  (Economy  of  Health,  second 
edition,  p.  66.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  major 
vital  periods  can  only  be  marked  by  changes 
in  structure  or  function.  By  the  observation 
of  these  changes  the  ancients  professed  to 
subdivide  the  whole  period  of  life  ;  and  this 
plan,  indeed,  is  the  only  safe  plan  for  the 
modern  scientiiic  inquirer.  He  must  observe 
the  evolution  of  structure,  of  function,  and  of 
disease. 

Diodes,  the  successor  of  Hippocrates  both 
in  fame  and  skill,  wrote  a  book  "  concerning 
weeks."  Macrobius  has  a  notice  of  his  doc- 
trines, which  describe  the  development  of  the 
individual  man  as  follows : — The  limbs  of  the 
male  fetus  are  distinct  at  the  seventh  week 
and  the  birth  takes  place  at  the  ninth  month, 
but  if  they  be  distinct  at  the  fifth  week,  birth 
takes  place  at  the  seventh  month.  If  the 
infant  survive  the  seventh  hour,  it  will  proba- 
bly live  ;  at  the  end  of  seven  days  the  umbil- 
ical cord  sloughs  off;  in  2x7  days  the  infant 
perceives  the  light,  and  in  7x7  days  it  turns 
its  head  to  follow  with  its  eyes  the  objects 
presented  to  it.  When  seven  months  old,  its 
teeth  begin  to  develop ;  in  2x7  months  it  can 
sit  without  fear  of  falling  ;  after  3x7  months 
it  speaks;  in  4x7  months  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  walk  firmly ;  and  at  5x7  months  it 
has  an  aversion  for  the  breast.  At  the  age  of 
seven  years  it  loses  its  first  teeth  and  speaks 
distinctly ;  at  2x7  years  it  attains  the  age  of 
puberty;  at  3x7  the  beard  appears  and  the 
youth  ceases  to  grow  in  height ;  and  at  4x7 
he  ceases  to  increase  in  size.  In  5x7  years 
the  man  is  at  his  full  strength,  and  so  continues 
at  6x7 ;  but  at  7x7  the  strength  somewhat 
diminishes.  Lastly,  at  10x7  (the  two  most 
perfect  numbers)  are  the  limits  of  life,  and 
those  who  have  passed  this  term  are  exempt 
from  all  labour.  (Le  Clerc,  Histoire  de  la 
Medecine,  p.  2S1.)  "  The  days  of  our  years 
are  three-score  years  and  ten."  So  wrote 
Moses,  a  philosopher,  poet,  historian,  and 
statesman,  the  supposed  fellow-student  of 
Hermes  in  the  college  of  On,  and  undoubtedly 
a  man  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  he  adds,  almost  immediately, 
"  so  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,"  as  if  he 
had  been  pondering  over  the  philosophy  then 


current,  and  thinking  how  stoically  it  calcu- 
lated the  duration  of  the  health  and  life  of 
man,  numbered  his  days,  and  hopelessly  de- 
monstrated their  termination. 

The  doctrines  of  Diodes  are  distinctly  laid 
down  in  the  Hippocratic  writings,  especially 
in  the  book  entitled  "  De  Carnibus,"  and  in 
those  "  De  Septimestri  Partu"  and  "  De  Oc- 
timestri  Partu,"  written  apparently  by  the 
same  author.  The  writer  refers  to  the  sep- 
tennial phases,  and  specially  notes  the  teeth 
developed  in  the  fourth  septenary,  which  he 
terms  moderatores.  That  the  life  of  man  is 
circumscribed  by  the  number  of  seven  days  is 
manifest,  he  observes,  and  then  refers,  like 
Diodes,  to  the  periods  of  foetal  development, 
but  introduces  decades  of  weeks,  and  observes 
that  the  period  of  utero-gestation  is  four  de- 
cades of  weeks.  He  also  states  the  doctrine 
of  equal  and  unequal  days  ;  connects  the  pe- 
riods of  fevers  with  the  periods  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  refers  to  the  full  moon  as  having 
influence. 

Some  critics  have  remarked  that  the  book 
termed  "  De  Carnibus,"  ought  to  be  entitled 
•'  De  Principiis,"  concerning  principles.  It  is 
very  probable  that  this  and  the  two  following 
books  constitute  an  exposition  of  the  Pyga- 
thorean  doctrines  es  they  were  applied  to 
transcendental  physiology  and  medicine  when 
the  author  wrote.*  Hippocrates  was  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  these  views,  and  has  left 
several  practical  observations.  For  example, 
he  says  that  convulsions  do  not  accompany 
fever  in  patients  above  the  age  of  seven  years, 
and  that  if  they  do,  they  indicate  danger. 
According  to  him,  the  following  diseases  do 
not  attack  individuals  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, or  fourteen  years  : — inflammations  of 
the  lungs,  pains  in  the  side,  gout;  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  varicose  veins  of  the  legs,  men- 
orrhagia,  cancer,  a  species  of  leprosy  (vitili- 
go), a  disease  termed  deflexion  on  the  medulla 
spinalis,  haemorrhoids,  and  a  disease  of  the 
intestines  termed  cfwrdapsus.  From  the  four- 
teenth to  the  forty-second  year,  any  kind  of 
disease  may  attack  the  system,  but  from  the 
latter  to  the  sixty- third  it  is  exempt  from 
struma,  from  calculus  in  the  bladder  (unless 
it  existed  previously),  from  defluxion  on  the 
spinal  medulla,  from  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
unless  arising  in  previous  years,  from  bleed- 
ing piles,  and  from  menorrhagia,  except  when 
connected  with  antecedent  disease.  These 
statements,  whether  considered   physiologi- 


*  Burdach,  the  German  physiologist,  adopts  the  de- 
cade numeration  in  a  work  he  has  published  on  the  pe- 
riods of  life,  entitled  "Die  Zeitreclinung  des  Menschli- 
chen  Lebens  ;"  Leipzig,  i829.  According  to  M.  Quete- 
let  (for  I  have  not  seen  the  book)  he  divides  life  into 
ten  periods  of  four  hundred  weeks  each,  and  thus  makes 
an  age  of  the  first  dentition,  adolescence,  <fcc.  In  the 
first  period  is  a  secondary  one  of  lorty  weeks,  the  age 
of  lactation. 
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cally  or  pathologically,  are  correct  upon  the 
whole. 

The  preceding  remarks  must  serve  as  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients  re- 
garding septenaries.  It  now  remains  to  in- 
quire how  far  these  doctrines  are  true,  and 
what  practical  benefits  can  be  derived  from 
them. 

In  man,  life  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
periods.  The  first  may  be  defined  as  extend- 
ing from  the  commencement  of  intra-uterine 
existence  to  the  complete  evolution  of  the  sex- 
ual organs ;  the  second  comprises  the  period 
in  which  t  hose  organs  are  active ;  and  the 
third  extends  from  the  period  when  they  cease 
to  act  to  the  termination  of  life.  These  are 
clear  and  well-defined  epochs,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  their  precise  dates,  for  all  vital 
changes  are  gradual,  and  do  not  admit  of  ex- 
act limitation.  Similar  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced in  the  attempt  at  a  natural  classification 
of  animals,  and  is  only  overcome  by  having 
transition  or  inesculent  groups.  We  may 
adopt  a  like  expedient  here.  The  first  period 
may  be  stated  as  comprising  21  years,  the 
second  28  years,  and  the  third  21  years.  The 
secondary  periods  of  the  first  great  period  will 
be  seven,  namely, — 1 ,  intra-uterine  life  ;  2, 
the  period  between  birth  and  the  first  denti- 
tion ;  3,  the  time  occupied  by  the  first  denti- 
tion ;  4,  the  period  between  the  first  and 
second  dentitions ;  5,  the  time  of  the  second 
dentition  ;  6,  the  period  between  the  latter 
and  commencing  puberty;  7,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  evolution  of  the  reproductive  or- 
gans. The  second  great  period  will  comprise 
three  minor  periods.  First,  the  perfecting  of 
adolescence  from  21  to  28  ;  secondly,  the  cli- 
max of  development,  or  status  of  life,  from 
21  to  42 ;  and  thirdly,  the  septenary  of  de- 
cline in  the  reproductive  powers,  extending 
from  42  to  49,  after  which  latter  age  concep- 
tion rarely  takes  place.  The  third  comprises 
also  three  periods,  the  first  from  49  to  63,  the 
grand  climacteric ;  the  second  from  63  to  70, 
or  old  age ;  and  the  third  from  70  to  death, 
the  years  of  cetas  ingravescens,  or  decrepitude. 
In  fixing  these  epochs  I  have  followed  the 
generally  received  septennial  division,  being 
reluctant  to  make  any  innovation  thereon.  It 
would,  I  think,  however,  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  modern  science  to  date,  not  from 
the  birth,  but  the  conception  of  the  individual. 
If  this  be  done,  each  g  eat  period  should  be 
calculated  as  commencing  nine  solar  months 
earlier. 

Those  of  the  readers  of  The  Lancet  who 
may  have  perused  the  first  paper  in  my  series 
would  observe  that  the  periods  of  development 
in  insects  were  more  particularly  alluded  to 
as  establishing  the  minor  periods,  namely, 


those  in  relation  with  critical  days,  the  cata- 
menial  period,  &c.  These  phases  of  devel- 
opment, in  birds,  are  indicated  in  most  in- 
stances by  moulting,  a  process  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  system  is 
implicated,  as  well  as  the  skin  and  its  appen- 
dages. In  all  birds  a  moult  takes  place  sooner 
or  later  after  being  hatched,  but  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  what  dentition  (for  this  is 
analogous  to  moulting)  corresponds  to  this 
moult.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however, 
that  its  analogue  is  neither  the  first  nor  the 
second  dentition,  but  both.  The  plumage 
characteristic  of  the  sexes  begins  to  appear  at 
this  moult,  and  it  is  always  a  period  of  dan- 
ger to  domesticated  birds,  as  peacocks,  tur- 
keys, pheasants,  canaries,  &c.  As  iron  is 
recommended  for  their  cure,  the  state  of 
health  seems  analogous  to  the  chlorotic  con- 
dition of  young  people.  BufFon  remarks  that 
the  period  is  analogous  to  dentition  in  chil- 
dren, meaning,  I  suppose,  the  first.  In  tur- 
keys it  occurs  in  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the 
hatch  5  in  peacocks,  four  weeks ;  in  partridges 
twelve  weeks ;  in  canaries,  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  period  during  which  the  eyes  of  some 
mammals  are  closed  after  birth  is  worthy 
notice,  this  being  evidently  heptal.  In  whelps 
it  is  fourteen  days ;  in  bear-cubs,  twenty- 
eight  days.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  idea 
of  Diodes,  respecting  the  first  use  of  the  eyes 
after  birth,  may  have  some  foundation  in 
truth.  That  some  change  takes  place  in  the 
infant  in  the  eighth  week  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  man  with  ich- 
thyosis, (the  porcupine  man)  whose  history 
is  detailed  in  an  early  volume  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  (1731),  and  who 
transmitted  his  disease  to  his  progeny,  stated 
that  the  cutaneous  affection  appeared  in  him- 
self when  about  seven  or  eight  weeks  old ; 
and  we  find,  subsequently,  that  his  six  chil- 
dren had  the  disease  first  at  the  same  age. 
The  tusks  of  young  elephants  are  shed  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  but  the  cheek-teeth 
appear  six  or  seven  weeks  after  birth.  But 
the  seventh  and  fourteenth  dsys  of  infants 
seem  to  constitute  periods.  M.  Quetelet  finds 
that  the  weight  of  an  infant  diminishes  sensi- 
bly immediately  after  birth,  and  does  not  be- 
gin to  increase  until  after  the  seventh  day. 
In  1810,  Dr.  Holland  published  a  table  of 
deaths  in  newly-born  infants  from  tetanus  in 
the  Westmann  islands,  Iceland,  and  denoted 
the  days  most  fatal:  in  185  deaths,  75  took 
place  on  the  seventh  day.  A  few  hours  must 
be  allowed  for  retarded  labor  and  errors  in  ' 
computation,  but  if  we  take  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  days,  the  average  of  deaths 
is  37  2-3  daily,  while  the  average  of  the  re- 
maining 18  days  is  only  4.     An  increased 
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mortality  took  place  on  the  fourteenth  day 
after  birth.  (Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  207.)  The  fourteenth  day  after 
birth  is  marked  also  by  changes  in  the  lower 
animals-. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  teeth  in 
man  is  an  interesting  subject,  as  upon  it  we 
must  principally  rely  for  determining  the  pe- 
riods of  development  in  the  system  generally. 
Mr.  Goodsir's  researches  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, as  marking  their  gradual  hebdoma- 
dal evolution  in  the  embryo  and  foetus,  but 
are  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose 
as  to  the  time  when  the  changes  occur.  Pre- 
viously to  the  eruptive  stage,  or  common  den- 
tition, there  are  three  phases  of  development : 
the  papillary,  commencing  about  the  seventh 
week  of  foetal  life,  the  follicular  in  the  tenth, 
and  the  saccular  in  the  fourteenth  week, 
which  continue  until  the  eruptive  stage,  about 
the  seventh  month  after  birth,  when  the  four 
central  incisors  present  themselves.  After 
this  period  the  other  teeth  appear  at  intervals 
not  yet  precisely  fixed,  the  first  dentition  be- 
ing terminated,  however,  by  the  end  of  the 
thirty- sixth  month.  All  is  then  quiescent  for 
three  or  four  years,  or  until  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  seventh  year,  when  the  first 
true  molar  makes  its  appearance,  and  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Goodsir,  is  analogous  to  the 
milk-teeth  in  its  mode  of  formation,  the  per- 
manent central  incisors  appearing  about  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Saunders  has  proposed  to 
make  use  of  the  development  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  factory 
children,  and  his  table,  deduced  from  several 
hundreds  of  observations,  is  as  follows : — 

The  first  true  molars  appear  at  the 

age  of  7  years. 

The  central  incisors  -  8 

lateral  incisors  -  9 

first  bicuspids  -  10 

second  bicuspid  -  11 

canine        -  -  12  to  12£ 

second  true  molars  -      12|  to  14 

The  third  pair  of  molars,  the  denies  sapientce, 
appear  later ;  according  to  Meckel  and  Good- 
sir,  at  from  16  to  20  years. 

In  animals  generally  the  development  of 
the  teeth  is  closely  connected  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  reproductive  organs.  The  tusks 
of  the  stallion,  wild  boar,  and  walrus,  are 
sexual,  and  are  simply  canine  teeth  of  an  un- 
usual size  Upon  inquiring  how  far  the  teeth 
are  related  to  the  reproductive  organs  in  man, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  coincidence  of  development  be- 
tween the  two,  which,  a  priori,  would  seem 
improbable.  From  time  to  time  instances  of 
precocious  puberty  have  been  recorded,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  change  in  the  ovaria 
or  testes,  and  in  the  system  generally,  has  oc- 


curred concurrently  with  a  period  of  about 
forty  weeks  after  birth,  or  with  the  first  or 
second  dentition.  I  have  collected  17  instan- 
ces of  this  kind,  with  the  following  results  : 
— 5  were  males  and  12  females;  of  these,  3 
males  and  1  female  were  more  fully  devel- 
oped than  usual  at  birth ;  of  the  remaining,  1 
male  and  3  females  exhibited  the  phenomena 
of  incipient  puberty  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  months,  1  at  two  years,  1  at  two  years 
and  a  half ;  6  had  the  catamenia  or  were 
fully  developed  at  three  or  four  years,  and  3 
were  perfect  women  at  8  years.  Two  of  the 
latter  were  pregnant  at  that  age,  and  the  re- 
maining one  lived  to  have  a  numerous  family. 
In  all  these  instances  in  which  the  growth  of 
the  teeth  is  alluded  to,  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  irregular.  (Vide  Lond.  Med.  and 
Phys.  Jour.,  vols,  vii.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  lxv.;  New 
Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour.,  vol.  ii.  :  Med. 
Chir.  Transactions,  vol.  i.,  ii.,  xii.,  &c.) 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  sexual  develop- 
ment takes  place  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
normally,  per  saltum,  an  effort  being  made 
just  at  the  time  when  certain  teeth  are  ap- 
pearing ;  after  the  tooth  is  perfected,  and  the 
constitutional  effort  has  ceased,  so  also  will 
the  nisus  in  the  ovaria  or  testes.  Occasionally 
the  catamenia  appear  in  young  females  about 
the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  for  once  or 
twice,  when  the  canine  teeth  are  protruding ; 
and  then  cease,  to  re-appear  only  when  pu- 
berty fairly  commences,  about  the  age  of 
fourteen,  the  period  at  which  the  second  mo- 
lars burst  forth.  Taking  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth  as  indicating  the  periods  of  a  consti- 
tutional nisus,  we  must  look  upon  the  third 
molar  teeth  as  marking  the  commencement  of 
that  last  stage  of  development  in  which  the 
individual  is  perfected. 

Upon  a  review  of  dental  development  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  periods  lengthen  as 
age  advances  First,  the  primary  papilla?  ap- 
pear hebdomadally  in  the  foetal  state  ;  then, 
during  the  eruptive  stage,  the  teeth  succeed 
each  other  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  weeks, 
but  afterwards  of  three  or  four  months.  Du- 
ring the  second  dentition  the  interval  is  at 
first  a  year,  then  a  year  and  a  half,  or  two 
years,  then  four  or  five  years.  The  dentition 
observed  at  an  advanced  age  I  shall  notice 
subsequently. 

What  relations  have  these  dental  periods 
to  functions,  disease,  and  death  ?  First,  as 
regards  function.  The  development  of  the 
thorax  in  males,  concurrently  with  the  testes, 
alters  the  functions  of  the  lungs ;  besides,  as 
plants  consume  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen 
while  flowering,  or,  in  other  words,  when  at 
puberty,  we  may  look  for  an  increased  con- 
sumption in  animals  and  man  at  puberty. 
Now,  M.  Andral  has  found  that  the  excretion 
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of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  is  greater  in 
males  than  in  females  after  eight  years  of  age ; 
in  the  former,  at  puberty,  the  quantity  sud- 
denly increases,  while  in  the  latter,  when  the 
catamenia  commence,  the  excretion  is  as 
suddenly  arrested,  and  remains  stationary  in 
quantity,  and  almost  as  small  as  in  child- 
hood, so  long  as  the  monthly  uisus  continues : 
when  this  ceases,  or  when  pregnancy  takes 
place,  the  quantity  immediately  increases.  In 
males  the  excretion  begins  to  diminish  in 
quantity  at  the  age  of  30 ;  between  16  and 
that  age  it  is  double  that  excreted  by  the  fe- 
male. M.  Bourgery  made  experiments  on  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs  in  the  two  sexes  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  He  found  that  the  volume  of  the 
respiration  of  the  male  doubles  that  of  the  fe- 
male, and  that  the  plenitude  in  both  sexes 
occurs  at  the  age  of  30.  The  volume  of  air 
required  by  an  individual  in  an  ordinary  res- 
piration augments  gradually  with  the  age. 
The  relations  between  the  ages  of  7,  15,  20, 
and  80,  are  geometrical,  and  represented  by 
the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8.  (Dublin  Medical 
Press,  March  15,  1843.) 

The  muscular  system  acquires  additional 
development  during  the  second  dentition,  and 
in  boys  the  respiratory  movements  are  pro- 
portionally active ;  but  it  appears  that  they 
are  not  so  in  girls,  and  we  can  thus  explain 
the  greater  prevalence  of  chorea  in  the  latter 
sex  at  the  second  dentition.  The  less  liability 
to  convulsions,  on  the  access  of  febrile  affec- 
tions, may  be  connected  with  this  increased 
muscularity.  According  to  Quetelet,  during 
childhood  the  lumbar  power  of  boys  is  about 
one-third  more  than  that  of  girls ;  towards  the 
age  of  puberty  one-half ;  and  the  strength  of 
a  developed  man  is  double  that  of  a  woman. 
These  data  correspond  so  closely  with  those 
of  Bourgery  and  Andral,  on  the  respiratory 
functions,  that  the  coincidence  cannot  be 
casual. 

M.  Quetelet  also  shows  that  the  ratio  of 
growth  of  a  child  in  height  diminishes  as  its 
age  increases,  until  the  end  of  the  first  denti- 
tion. From  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  the  in- 
crease of  stature  is  almost  the  same  in  each 
year  up  to  the  sixteenth,  when  it  diminishes 
gradually  until  the  attainment  of  the  25th 
year,  if  a  male,  but  earlier  if  a  female.  The 
weight  follows  the  same  rate  of  increase  as 
the  height. 

According  to  Quetelet  the  viability  between 
biith  and  complete  puberty  varies  considerably 
at  different  ages.  From  birth  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  dentition  the  mortality  is 
great;  it  then  diminishes,  and  at  the  age  of 
five  years  the  probability  of  life  attains  its 
maximum.  At  13  or  14  a  favorable  change 
is  again  ooserved ;   viability  is  then  at  its 


maximum,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  the  period 
when  man  can  most  depend  upon  his  actual 
existence.  The  periods  of  dentition  (and 
also  the  analogous  periods  of  moult  in  ani- 
mals) are  the  times  when  the  individual  is 
most  liable  to  disease,  and,  during  the  first 
dentition  at  least,  to  death.  Mr.  Farr's  tables 
show  this  very  strikingly.  The.  eruption  of 
each  individual  tooth,  both  in  the  first  and 
second  dentition,  is  invariably  attended  with 
considerable  constitutional  disturbance  in  deli- 
cate persons,  so  considerable,  indeed,  during 
even  the  eruption  of  the  third  molars,  or 
denies  sapiential,  as  sometimes  to  create  alarm. 
The  great  mortality  in  the  first  four  months 
of  infantile  existence  seems  to  be  connected 
rather  with  congenital  debility,  many  only 
breathing  once  or  twice ;  or  wtth  extraneous 
circumstances,  as  early  exposure  to  cold,  &c. 
Antecedently  to  the  first  dentition  infants  are 
remarkably  free  from  the  attacks  of  prevalent 
and  fatal  epidemics. 

The  development  of  the  reproductive  or- 
gans has  a  secondary  influence  on  the  system 
at  large,  and  modifies  its  diseases.  In  males 
(as  just  stated)  the  thoracic  region  is  more 
fully  developed,  the  respiration  and  circula- 
tion becoming  more  active.  We  can  thus 
explain  the  liability  of  youths  to  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  to  haemoptysis  and  other  pul- 
monary affections.  In  both  sexes  the  kidneys 
are  acted  upon  by  the  ovaria  and  testes,  and 
their  functional  activity  is  exalted  or  dimin- 
ished. Hence  a  class  of  diseases  is  observed 
in  youth  analogous  to  those  observed  in 
spring  and  autumn.  In  females  with  the 
gouty  diathesis  this  ovarian  action  upon  the 
kidneys  develops  those  irregular  forms  of 
hysteria  which  so  often  baffle  the  skill  of  the 
routinist.  The  irritation  set  up  in  various 
organs  connected  anatomically  or  physiologi- 
cally with  the  ovaria,  as,  for  example,  the 
organs  of  voice,  the  mamma?,  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera, the  dorso-lumbar  cord,  and  those  parts 
of  the  encephalon  associated  with  the  sexual 
instinct,  is  so  great  as  to  stimulate  inflamma- 
tion, and  being  founded  on  an  arthritic  dia- 
thesis it  assumes  the  migratory  character  of 
arthritic  disease.  Thus  the  diagnosis  and  the 
treatment  are  rendered  hopelessly  difficult  to 
the  practitioner  whose  "  practical"  knowledge 
is  not  derived  from  the  true  source  of  practi- 
cal skill,  namely,  a  knowledge  and  just  ap- 
preciation of  physiological  laws. 

These  views  respecting  the  ovarian  and 
renal  origin  of  the  anomalous  forms  of  hys- 
teria are  developed  at  length  in  my  published 
work ;  as  they  are  based  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  physiology  applied  to  pathology,  I 
venture  to  hope  that  in  proportion  as  the 
solido  humoral  pathology  of  the  day  is  per- 
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fected,  their   correctness  will  be  admitted.     It 
is  manifest  that  as  the  due  evolution  of  the 
system  in  youth  is  necessary  to  healthy  and 
useful  manhood,  and  to  a  comfortable  old 
age,  the  laws  of  development  and  their  bear- 
ing on  pathology  are  of  the  first  importance. 
To  consider  the  remaining  periods  of  life, 
namely,  the  status  and  decline,  would  be  to 
review  the  whole  domain  of  pathology.  After 
the  age  of  30  or  35  the  abdominal  viscera  play 
a  more  important  part  in  health  and  disease, 
and   often  give   the  latter  its  distinguishing 
characteristics.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
just  as  precocious  puberty  is  occasionally  seen 
in  infancy,  so  an  attempt  at  rejuvenescence  js 
sometimes  made  in  old  age,  about  the  grand 
climacteric,  or  later.  There  is  a  fresh  eruption 
of  teeth,  a  complete  set  sometimes  protruding, 
the  reproductive  organs  reassume  their  acti- 
vity, and  the  catamenia  again  appear,  as  well 
as  other  phenomena,  observed  only  during 
the  evolution  of  the  system.  Stoll,  Good,  and 
others,  have  recorded  instances  of  this  kind. 
That  this  is  not  mere  chance  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a  similar  change  is  observed  in  the 
lower  animals.  Gallinaceous  albinos — pheas- 
ants, for  example, — according  to  Temminck, 
will   assume  all  their  former   brilliancy  of 
plumage,  proving  (since  the  latter  is  strictly 
sexual)  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  again 
active.     The   hen   of  the  gallinaceous  and 
other  birds  occasionally  approximates  in  plu- 
mage to  the  cock,  and  ceases  laying.     It  has 
been  shown  by  Yarrell  that  this  change  is 
connected  with  a  shrinking  of  the  ovaries ; 
but  sometimes  the  male  plumage  falls  off,  and 
that  of  the  female  is  redeveloped,  and  then 
the  bird  lays  eggs  again.  Nature  herself  here 
exhibits  something  like  perpetual  youth,  and 
those  who  wish  for  this  grand  desideratum 
would  do  well  to  inquire  closely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  accompany  the  rejuvenes- 
cence described. 

The  periods  of  life  have  a  much  more  im- 
portant and  practical  bearing  on  the  periodic 
development  of  hereditary  disease.  It  is  as 
certainly  true  that  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
parent  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  as  that 
the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 
Some  or  many  of  the  peculiarities  derived 
from  the  one  parent  may  be  negatived  by  pe- 
culiarities derived  from  the  other,  or  even  by 
extraneous  circumstances,  and  not  be  mani- 
fest in  the  offspring ;  but  they  are  not  the  less 
surely  there,  and  may  and  do  reappear  in  the 
third  or  fourth  generation.  In  a  previous 
paper  I  observed  that  as  conception  took 
place  at  a  minor  period  (the  catamenial),  the 
minor  periods,  at  least,  of  the  offspring, 
would  correspond  to  those  of  the  mother,  and 
that  if  twins  dated  their  conception  from  the 
same  hour,  the  periods  of  their  life  would  be 


coincident.     I  gave,  also,  an  illustration  of 
this  inference,  in  which  twins  (two  boys) 
went  through  dentition,  and  were  attacked  by 
indisposition  and  infantile  disease  always  at 
the  same  time.     Stoll  seems  to  have  suspect- 
ed some  coincidences  of  this  Kind  when  he 
remarked — f'  Utile  est  observare  necne  sem- 
per eo  tempore  quo  infans  corripitur  epilepsia 
matri  fluant  menses,  necne."     (Ratio  Meden- 
di,  Aphor.  209.)     What  is  true  of  the  minor 
periods  is  true  of  the  major,  and  examples  in 
proof  are  numerous.     Phthisis  carries  off  the 
members  of  a  family  as  they  successively  ar- 
rive at  a  certain  stage  of  development ;  in- 
sanity appears  at  a  known  age  in  all  the 
members  of  another;  apoplexy  and  paralysis 
in  those  of  a  third,  &c.     Dr.  Martin  has  re- 
corded a  striking  example  of  this  periodic  de- 
velopment of  hereditary  disease.     A  person 
named  Moses  Le  Compte,  who  was  blind, 
had  thirty-seven  children  and  grand-children 
that  became  blind  like  himself.     The  blind- 
ness is  described  as  commencing  in  all  about 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  terminating 
in  total  deprivation  of  sight  about  twenty-two. 
(Quoted  from  the  Baltimore  Med.  and  Phys. 
Jour.,  vol.   1.,  p.  394.)     But,  indeed,  many 
similar  instances  might  be  quoted  from  nu- 
merous writers,  which,  if  less  striking,  are 
equally  instructive-     Such  maybe  found,  for 
example,  in  Dr.  Holland's  interesting  essay 
on  the  Hereditary  Transmission  of  Disease. 
(Vide  Medical  Notes  and  Reflections,  p.  27, 
1st  edition.)     The  assiduous  cultivation   of 
this  branch  of  vital  proleptics  promises  the 
most  valuable  and  practical  results.     Every 
family  should  possess  its  medical   history, 
with  exact  dates,  just  as  a  nation  its  archives, 
and  illustrated  by  a  series  of  Daguerreotype 
portraits.     The   physician  could   then  have 
data  that  might  enable  him  to  anticipate  he- 
reditary disease,  and  if  not  to  prevent  its  de- 
velopment, at  least  to  predict  its  occurrence 
and  modify  its  influence.     But,  indeed,  if  the 
laws  regulating  the  hereditary  transmission 
and  periodic  evolution  of  morbid  states  be 
once  clearly  ascertained  in  all  their  relations, 
much  of  the  imperfection  of  medical  science 
would  be  obviated,  and  its  value  proportion- 
ally exalted. 

With  our  countryman,  Clifton  W^int- 
ringham,  the  school  of  mathematical  physi- 
cians seemed  to  expire.  With  section  A, 
that  of  "Mathematics  and  Physics,"  in  the 
British  Association  of  Cork,  the  labours  of 
medical  men  have  as  little  connection  as  with 
any  of  the  departments  into  which  the  meet- 
ings were  divided.  Yet  the  time  may  come 
when  the  data  of  physiologists  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  mathematicians,  and  fg-ures  be  al- 
owed  to  express  the  mysterious  laws  of  or- 
ganic life. — Edit.  L.  Lancet. 
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NEW  ERA  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE. 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
.  Picadilly,  London,  1810. 
Cv  Samuel  Dickson,  M.  D.* 

LECTURE  I. 

Fallacies  of  the  Faculty. 

Introduction — Phenomena    of   Health    and 
Sleep — Disease  and  its  Type — Causes. 

Gentlemen , — We  daily  hear  of  the  march 
of  intellect,  of  the  progress  of  perfection  of 
many  branches  of  science.     Has  Medicine 
kept  pace  with  the  other  arts  of  life — has  it 
fallen  short  or  excelled  them  in  the  rivalry  of 
improvement  ?     Satisfactorily  to  solve   this 
question,  we  must  look  a  little  deeper  than 
the  surface — for  Truth,  as  the  ancients  said, 
lies  in  a  well, — meaning  thereby  that  few 
people  are  deep-sighted  enough  to  find  it  out. 
In  the  case  of  Medicine,  we  must  neither  be 
mystified  by  the  boasting  assertions  of  disin- 
genuous teachers,  nor  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  the  constant  misrepresentation  of 
the  medical  press — for  these  publications  for 
the  most  part  are  nothing  better  than  mere 
organs  of  party,  and,  like  the  newspapers  of 
the  day,  do  often  little  more  than  crush  and 
cry  down  any  truths  that  militate  against  the 
interest  of  the  schools  and  coteries  they  are 
employed  to  serve.     The  late   Sir  William 
Knighton  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  ; 
he  was,  moreover,  physician  to  George  the 
Fourth.     Joining,  as  he  did,  much  worldly 
wisdom  and  sagacity  to  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  medical  science  of  his  age,  his 
opinion  of  the  state  of  our  art  in  these  later 
times  may  be  worth  your  knowing;  more 
especially  as  it  was  given  in  private,  and  at 
a  period  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  pecuni- 
arily interested  in  its  practice.     In  one  of  his 
private  letters,  published  after  his  death,  he 
thus   delivers  himself : — "  It   is   somewhat 
strange  that,  though  in  many  arts  and  sci- 
ences improvement  has  advanced  in  a  step  of 
regular  progression  from  the  first,  in  others, 
it  has  kept  no  pace  with  time  ;  and  we  look 
back  to  ancient  excellence  with  wonder  not 
unmixed  wTith  awe.     Medicine  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  ill-fated  arts  whose  improve- 
ment bears  no  proportion  to  its  antiquity. 
This  is  lamentably  true,  although  Anatomy 
has  been  better  illustrated,  the  Materia  Medica 
enlarged,  and  Chemistry  better  understood."* 
I)r.  James  Gregory,  a  man  accomplished  in 
all  the  science  and  literature  of  his  time,  was 
for  many  years  the   leading   physician   of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  he  nevertheless  held  his  pro- 
fession in  contempt.     On  visiting  London,  he 

*  Tne  readers  of  the  Dissector  will  find   these  Lec- 
tures extremely  rich. 
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had  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
his  equally  celebrated  countryman  and  con- 
temporary Baillie.     Curious  to  know  Gre- 
gory's opinion  of  the  man  wTho  then  swayed 
the  medical  sceptre  of  the  metropolis,  his 
friends  asked  him  what  he  thought  oiJBaillie. 
"  Baillie,"  he   replied,  knows  nothing  but 
physic  ;"  in  revenge  for  which,  Bailie  after- 
wards   wittily   rejoined,   "  Gregory   knows 
every  thing  but  Physic."     But  what  was  Dr. 
Baillie's  own  opinion  of  his  profession  after 
all  ?     I  do  not  now  allude  to  his  language 
during  the  many  years  he  was  in  full  practice  ; 
then,    doubtless,  with   the   multitude    who 
thronged  his  door,  he  really  believed  he  knew 
a  great  deal ;  but  what  did  he  say  when  he 
retired  from  practice,  and  settled  at  his  coun- 
try seat  in  Gloucestershire  ?     Then,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  he  declared  he  had 
no  faith  in  Physic  whatever  !     Gentlemen, 
you  must  not  from  this  imagine  that  the  for- 
tunate doctor  intended  to  say  that  the  world 
all  along  had  been  dreaming  when  it   be- 
lieved Opium  could  produce  sleep,  Mercury 
salivate,  and  Rhubarb  purge.     No  such  thing 
— he  only  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  manner  of  action  of  these  substances 
on  the  body,  nor  the  principle  upon  which 
they  should  be   used.     Now,  what  would 
you  think  of  a  sailor  who  should   express 
himself  in  the  same  way,  in  regard  to  the 
rudder  and  compass, — who  should  tell  you 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  either  instrument  as 
a  guide  to  steer  a  vessel  by  ? — why,  certainly 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  profession  by 
which  he  gained  his  living.     And  such  really 
was  Dr.  Baillie's  case.     The  great  bulk  of 
mankind  measure  the  professional  abilities 
of  individuals  solely  by  their  degree  of  repu- 
tation— forgetting  Shakspeare's  remark,  that 
a  name  is  very  often  got  without  merit,  and 
lost  without  a  fault.     That  Baillie  actually 
attained  to  the  eminence  he  did,  without  any 
very  great  desert  of  his,  what  better  proof 
than   his   own   declaration  ? — a  declaration 
which  fully  bears  out  what  Johnson  tells  us 
in  his  life  of  Akenside  :  "  A  physician  in  a 
great  city,  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the 
most  part  totally  casual ;  they  that  employ 
him  know  not  his  excellence — they  that  re- 
ject him  know'iiot  his  deficiency."     But  still, 
some  of  you  may  very  naturally  ask,  how 
could  Dr.  Baillie,  in  such  a  blissful  state  of 
ignorance  or  uncertainty,  contrive  to  preserve 
for  so  long  a  period  his  high  position  with 
the  professional  public  ?     This  I  take  to  be 
the  true  answer:  the  world,  like  individuals, 
has  its  childhood — a  period* when,  knowing 
nothing,  it  may  fairly  be  excused  for  believ- 
ing any  thing.     When  Baillie  began  practice, 
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the  profession  were  slowly  and  tardily  grop- 
ing their  way  in  the  dark ;  a  few  practical 
points  they  of  course  knew ;  but  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  application  of  those  points, 
they  were,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show  you, 
entirely  ignorant.  Most  of  them  were,  there- 
fore, very  ready  to  follow  any  one  of  their 
number  who  should  most  lustily  cry,  Eure- 
ka— I  have  found  it ! — that  was  what  Dr. 
Baillie  did.  At  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
reer, few  medical  men  opened  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  patients;  for  Sydenham,  the  Eng- 
lish Hippocrates,  had  long  before  ridiculed 
the  practice.  It  was,  therefore,  all  but  in 
disuse,  and  all  but  forgotten,  when  Dr.  Bail- 
lie  published  his  book  on  Morbid  Anatomy, 
— a  book  wherein,  with  a  praisworthy  min- 
uteness and  assiduity,  he  detailed  a  great 
many  of  the  curious  appearances  so  usually 
found  in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  Had 
he  stopped  here,  Dr.  Baillie  would  have  done 
Medicine  some  little  service  ;  but  by  doing 
more  he  accomplished  less — more  for  him- 
self, less  for  the  public ;  for  by  further  teach- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  learn  the  cure  of 
the  living  is  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
he  put  the  profession  on  a  wrong  path, — ■ 
one  from  which  it  will  be  long  before  the  un- 
thinking majority  can  in  all  likelihood  be 
easily  reclaimed ,  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  Dr.  Baillie,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose, 
believed  what  he  wrote,  though  by  his  after- 
declaration  he  admitted  himself  wrong.  His 
arguments  nevertheless  succeded  but  too  well 
with  the  profession ;  proving  the  truth  of 
Savage  Langdor's  observation,  that,  "  In  the 
intellectual  as  in  the  physical,  men  grasp  you 
firmly  and  tenaciously  by  the  hand,  creeping 
close  at  your  side,  step  by  step,  while  you 
lead  them  into  darkness,  but  when  you  lead 
them  into  sudden  light,  they  start  and  quit 
you !"  To  impose  upon  the  world  is  to  se- 
cure your  fortune  ;  to  tell  it  a  truth  it  did  not 
know  before  is  to  make  your  ruin  equally 
sure.  How  was  the  exposition  of  the  Cir 
culation  of  the  Blood  first  received?  Har 
vey,  its  discoverer,  was  persecuted  through 
life  ;  his  enemies  in  derision  styled  him  the 
Circulator, — a  word  in  its  original  Latin  sig 
nifying  vagabond  or  quack;  and  their  efforts 
to  destroy  him  were  so  far  successful,  that  he 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  practice,  through 
their  united  machinations.  "  Morbi  non  el 
oquentia  sed  remediis  curantur  "  is  an  obser 
vation  some  of  you  may  have  met  in  Celsus 
which,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  trans^ 
late : — Diseases  are  cured  by  Remedies,  not 
by  Rhodomontade.  Yet  strange  to  say,  the 
generality  of  great  professors  who  have  suc- 
cessively obtained  the  public  ear  since  the 
time  of  the  Roman  physician,  have  been  most 


inveterate  against  every  thing  savoring  of  in- 
novation in  the  shape  of  remedies.  Let  me 
give  you  examples.  When  a  limb  is  ampu- 
tated, the  surgeons,  to  prevent  their  patient 
bleeding  to  death,  as  you  all  well  know,  tie 
the  arteries.  In  the  time  of  Francis  the  First, 
they  followed  another  fashion :  then,  and 
formerly,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  stanch- 
ing the  blood  by  the  application  of  boiling 
pitch  to  the  surface  of  the  stump.  Ambrose 
Pare  principal  surgeon  to  that  king,  introduced 
the  ligature  as  a  substitute — he  first  tied  the' 
arteries.  Mark  the  reward  of  Ambrose 
Pare  :  he  was  hooted  and  howled  down  by  the 
Faculty  of  Physic,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
hanging  human  life  upon  a  thread,  when 
boiling  pitch  had  stood  the  test  of  centuries. 
In  vain  he  pleaded  the  agony  of  the  old  ap- 
plication ;  in  vain  he  showed  the  success  of 
the  ligature.  Corporations,  colleges,  or  co- 
teries of  whatsoever  kind,  seldom  forgive 
merit  in  an  adversary ;  theyr  continued  to  per- 
secute him  with  the  most  remorseless  ran- 
cour :  luckily  he  had  a  spirit  to  despise  and 
a  master  to  protect  him  against  all  the  efforts 
of  their  malice.  What  physician  now-a- 
clays  would  dispute  the  value  of  antimony 
as  a  medicine  ?  Yet,  when  first  introduced, 
its  employment  was  voted  a  crime.  But  was 
there  no  reason  !  Yes  it  wTas  introduced  by 
Paracelsus — Paracelsus  the  arch-enemy  of 
the  established  practice.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  college,  the  French  parliament  accord- 
ingly passed  an  act  making  it  penal  to  pre- 
scribe it.  To  the  Jesuites  of  Peru,  Protest- 
ant England  owes  the  invaluable  bark ;  how 
did  Protestant  England  first  receive  this  gift 
of  the  Jesuites  ?  Being  a  popish  remedy, 
they  at  once  rejected  the  drug  as  the  inven- 
tion of  the  father  of  all  papists — the  devil. 
In  1693,  Dr.  Groenvelt  discovered  the  cura- 
tive power  of  Cantharides  in  dropsy  ;  what 
an  excellent  thing  for  Dr.  Groenvelt ! — Ex- 
cellent indeed ;  for  no  sooner  did  his  cures 
begin  to  make  a  noise  than  he  was  at  once 
committed  to  Newgate,  by  warrant  of  the 
president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  for 
prescribing  cantharides  internally.  Blush  ! 
most  sapient  College  of  Physicians — your 
actual  president,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  is  a 
humble  imitator  of  the  ruined  Groenvelt ! — 
Before  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  Inocu- 
lation for  Small  Pox  was  found  greatly  to 
mitigate  that  terrible  disease.  Who  first  in- 
troduced small  pox  innoculation  ?  Lady  Ma- 
ry Montague,  who  had  seen  its  success  in 
Turkey.  Happy  Lady  Mary  Montague  ! 
Rank,  sex,  beauty,  genius — these  all  doubt- 
less conspired  to  bring  the  practice  into  no- 
tice. Listen  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  has 
written  her  life,  and  learn  from  his  story  this 
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terrible  truth — that  persecution  ever  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be  the  only  reward  of  the  ben- 
efactors of  the  human  race.  "  Lady  Mary," 
says  his  Lordship,  "  protested  that  in  the 
four  or  five  years  immediately  succeeding  her 
arrival  at  home,  she  seldom  passed  a  day 
without  repenting  of  her  patriotic  undertak- 
ing ;  and  she  vowed  she  never  would  have 
attempted  it  if  she  had  foreseen  the  vexation, 
the   persecution,   and  even  the   obloquy  it 
brought  upon   her.     The   clamours   raised 
against  the  practice,  and  of  course  against 
her,  were  beyond  belief.      The  faculty  all 
rose  in  arms  to  a  man,  foretelling  failure  and 
the  most  disastrous  consequences;  the  cler- 
gy descanted  from  their  pulpits  on  the  impie- 
ty of  thus  seeking  to  take  events  out  of  the 
hands  of  Providence  ;  and  the  common  peop- 
le were  taught  to  hoot  at  her  as  an  unnatural 
mother  who  had  risked  the  lives  of  her  own 
children.    We  now  read  in  grave  medical  bi- 
ography, that  the  discovery  was  instantly 
hailed,  and  the  method  adopted  by  the  princi- 
pal members  of  that  profession.    Very  likely 
they  left  this  recorded — for,  whenever  an  in- 
vention or  a  project,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  persons,  has  made  its  way  so  well  by 
itself  as  to  establish  a  certain  reputation,  most 
people  are  sure  to  find  out  that  they  always 
patronized  it  from  the  beginning,  and  a  hap- 
py gift  of  forgetfulness  enables  many  to  be- 
lieve their  own  assertion.     But  what  said 
Lady  Mary  of  the  actual  fact  and  actual  time  ? 
Why,  that  the  four  great  physicians  deputed 
by  government  to  watch  the  progress  of  her 
daughter's  inoculation ,  betrayed  not  only  such 
incredulity  as  to  its  success,  but  such  an  un- 
willingness to  have  it  succeed — such  an  evi- 
dent spirit  of  rancor  and  malignity,  that  she 
never  cared  to  leave  the  child  alone  with  them 
one  second,  lest  it  should  in.  some  secret  way 
suffer  from  their  interference." 

Gentlemen,  how  was  the  still  greater  dis- 
covery of  the  immortal  Jenner  received — Vac- 
cination ?  Like  every  other  discovery — with 
ridicule  and  contempt.  By  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  not  only  was  Jenner  per- 
secuted and  oppressed ;  but  long  even  after 
the  benefits  which  his  practice  had  conferred 
upon  mankind  had  been  universally  admitted, 
the  pedants  of  that  most  pedantic  of  bodies 
refused  to  give  him  their  license  to  practice  his 
profession  in  London ;  because,  with  a  prop- 
er feeling  of  self-respect,  he  declined  to  un- 
dergo at  their  hands  a  schoolboy  examination 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  qualifications  of 
the  schoolmaster,  not  the  attainments  of  the 
physician ;  the  locality  of  study,  rather  than 
the  extent  of  information  possessed  by  the 
candidate,  were,  till  very  lately,  the  indis- 
pensable preliminaries  to  the  honours  of  the 


College. 


Public  opinion  has  since  forced 
them  to  a  mere  liberal  course.  But,  to  return 
to  Jenner ;- 


even  religion  and  the  Bible  were 
made  engines  of  attack  against  him.     From 


these  Errham  of  Frankfort  deduced  his  chief 
grounds  of  accusation  against  the  new  prac- 
tice ;  and  he  gravely  attempted  to  prove  from 
quotations  of  the  prophetical  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  that  Vaccination  was  the  real  Anti- 
christ !  Can  you  wonder  that  medicine  should 
have  made  so  little  progress,  if  those  only 
make  fortunes  by  means  of  it  who  know 
nothing  more  than  the  jargon  and  crudities 
which  pass  for  medical  science  with  the  vul- 
gar ?  How  true  are  the  words  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach, — after  searching  the  world  he  "  re- 
turned and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  there  was 
neither  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,  nor  favor  to  men  of  skill." 

Gentlemen,  the  ancients  endeavored  to  ele- 
vate physic  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but 
failed.     The  moderns,  with  more  success, 
have  endeavored  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of 
a  trade.     Till  the  emoluments  of  those  who 
chiefly  practise  it  cease  to  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  useless  drugs  they  mercilessly  in- 
flict upon  their  deluded  patients — till  surgeons 
shall  be  other  than  mechanics,  and  physicians 
something  more  than  mere  puppets  of  the 
apothecary — till  the  terrible  system  of  collu- 
sion, which  at  present  prevails  under  the 
name  of  a  "  good  understanding  among  the 
different  branches  of  the  profession  "  be  ex- 
posed, the  medical  art  must  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  destruction  to  the  many — a  butt  for 
the  ridicule  of  the  discerning  few.     The  wits 
of  every  age  and  country  have  amused  them- 
selves  at   the   expense   of    the   physician ; 
against  his  science  they  have  directed  all  the 
shafts  of  their  satire ;  and  in  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of  its  pro- 
fessors they  have  found  matter  for  some  of 
their  richest  scenes.     Moliere,  so  long  the 
terror  of  the  apothecaries  of  Paris,  makes 
one  of  his  dramatis  personce  say  to  another, 
"  Call  in  a  doctor,  and  if  you  do  not  like  his 
physic,  I'll  soon  find  you  another  who  will 
condemn  it."     Rousseau  showed  his  distrust 
of  the  entire  faculty,  when  he  said,  "  Science 
which  instructs,  and  physic  which  cures  us, 
are  excellent  certainly ;   but  science  which 
misleads,  and  physic   which  destroys,   are 
equally  execrable ;  teach  us  how  to  distin- 
guish them."     Equally  sceptical  and  rather 
more  sarcastic  in  his  satire  of  the  profession 
was  Le  Sage.     "  Death,"  says  he,  "  has  two 
wings  ;  on  one  are  painted  war,  plague,  fam- 
ine, fire,  shipwreck,  with  all  the  other  mis- 
eries that  present  him,  at  every  instant,  with 
a  new  prey.     On  the  other  wing  you  behold 
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a  crowd  of  young  physicians  about  to  take 
their  degree  before  him.  Death  with  a  de^ 
mon  smile,  dubs  them  doctors,  (leur  donne 
le  bonnet)  having  first  made  them  swear  nev- 
er in  any  way  to  alter  the  established  practice 
of  physic."  But  it  is  not  our  continental 
neighbors  only  who  have  labored  to  expose 
medical  pretensions.  Locke,  Smollet,  Gold- 
smith, (all  three  physicians)  held  their  art  in 
contempt.  Swift,  Temple,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith, — to  say  nothing  of  Beron,  Hazlitt,  and 
other  cotemporaries — were  equally  severe  on 
its  professors.  Byron,  indeed,  anathematised 
it  as  "  the  destructive  art  of  healing ;"  and 
when  writing  to  a  friend  the  details  of  a  fe- 
ver from  which  he  had  suffered,  he  tells  him, 
"  I  got  well  by  the  blessings  of  barley  water, 
and  refusing  to  see  my  physician  !" — Gentle- 
men, do  you  think  that  all  these  great  men 
were  inferior  in  observation  and  reflection,  to 
the  herd  of  doctors  and  apothecaries  who 
swarm  in  these  times  ? 

But  so  completely  at  variance  with  each 
other  are  even  the  greatest  medical  authorities 
on  every  subject  in  medicine,  that  I  do  not 
know  a  single  disease  in  which  you  will  find 
any  two  of  them  agreeing.  Take  the  sub- 
ject of  Pulmonary  Consumption,  ior  exam- 
ple :  "  The  celebrated  Stohl  attributed  the 
frequency  of  consumption  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  equally  cele- 
brated Morton  considered  the  bark  an  effect- 
ual cure.  Reid  ascribed  its  frequency  to  the 
use  of  mercury.  Brillonct  asserted  that  it  is 
only  curable  by  this  mineral.  Rush  says, 
that  consumption  is  an  inflammatory  disease, 
and  should  be  treated  by  bleeding,  purging, 
cooling  medicines,  and  starvation.  With  a 
greater  show  of  reason,  Salvadori  maintained 
the  disease  to  be  one  of  debility,  and  that  it 
should  be  treated  by  tonics,  stimulating  rem- 
edies, and  a  generous  diet.  Galen,  among 
the  ancients,  recommended  vinegar  as  the  best 
preventive  of  consumption.  Dessault,  and 
other  modern  writers,  assert  that  consumption 
is  often  brought  on  by  a  common  practice  of 
young  people  taking  vinegar  to  prevent  their 
getting  fat.  Dr.  Beddoes  recommended  fox- 
glove as  a  specific  in  consumption.  Dr.  Parr, 
with  equal  confidence,  declared  that  he  found 
foxglove  more  injurious  in  his  practice  than 
beneficial !  Now,  what  are  we  to  infer  from 
all  this?  Not,  as  some  of  you  might  be 
tempted  to  believe,  that  the  science  is  decept- 
ive or  incomprehensible  throughout,  but  that 
its  professors  to  this  very  hour  have  neglected 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  true 
principles  upon  which  remedies  act,  and 
know  as  little  of  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
eases whose  treatment  they  so  confidently 
u  ndertake.     And  what  is  the  daily,  the  hour- 


ly result  of  this  terrible  ignorance  and  un- 
certainty ?  In  the  words  of  Frank  "  thou- 
sands are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet  sick-room." 
"  Governments,"  continues  the  same  physi- 
cian, "  should  at  once  either  banish  medical 
men  and  their  art,  or  they  should  take  prop- 
er means  that  the  lives  of  people  may  be  safer 
than  at  present,  when  they  look  far  less  after 
the  practice  of  this  dangerous  professsion, 
and  the  murders  committed  in  it,  than  after 
the  lowest  trades." 

"If  false  facts,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "be- 
once  on  foot,  what  through  neglect  of  ex- 
amination, the  countenance  of  antiquity,  and 
the  use  made  of  them  in  discourse,  they  are 
scarce  ever  retracted."  The  late  professor 
Gregor}r  used  often  to  declare  in  his  class- 
room, that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  med- 
ical facts  were  so  many  medical  lies,  and 
that  medical  doctrines  were  for  the  most  part 
little  better  than  stark-staring  nonsense; — 
and  this,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  have  some 
amusement  in  proving  to  you.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  observe,  that  nothing  can  more 
clearly  explain  the  difficulties  which  beset 
tne  student  of  physic — for  who  can  under- 
stand nonsense,  and,  when  clothed  in  phrases 
which  now  admit  one  sense,  now  another, 
what  so  difficult  to  refute?  "Nothing," 
says  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "has  so  much 
checked  the  progress  of  philosophy,  as  the 
confidence  of  teachers  in  delivering  dogmas 
as  truths,  which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
question.  It  was  this  spirit  which,  for  more 
than  ten  centuries,  made  the  crude  physics  of 
Aristotle  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  whole 
of  Europe.  It  was  this  spirit  which  produc- 
ed the  imprisonment  of  the  elder  Bacon  and 
the  recantation  of  Galileo.  It  is  this  spirit, 
notwithstanding  the  example  of  the  second 
Bacon  assisted  by  his  reproof,  his  genius, 
and  his  influence,  which  has,  even  in  later 
times,  attached  men  to  imaginary  systems, — ■ 
to  mere  abstracted  combinations  of  words, 
rather  than  to  the  visible  and  living  world ; 
and  which  has  often  induced  them  to  delight 
more  in  brilliant  dreams  than  in  beautiful 
and  grand  realities." 

Imposed  upon  by  these  abstracted  combi- 
nations of  words,  we  find  it  difficult  to  divest 
ourselves  of  the  erroneous  aud  mystical  dis- 
tinctions by  which  our  teachers  have  too 
often  endeavored  to  conceal  their  own  igno- 
rance : — for  in  the  "  physical  sciences,"' — I 
again  quote  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  "there  are 
much  greater  obstacles  in^overcoming  old  er- 
rors, than  in  discovering  new  truths — the 
mind  in  the  first  case  being  fettered  ;  in  the 
last  perfectly  free  in  its  progress."  "  To  say 
that  any  class  of  opinions  shall  not  be  im- 
punged — that  their  truth  shall  not  be  called 
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in  question,  is  at  once  to  declare  that  these 
opinions  are  infallib1^,  and  that  their  authors 
cannot  err.  What  can  be  more  egregious- 
ly  absurd- and  presumptuous?  It  is  fixing 
bounds  to  human  knowledge,  and  saying  man 
cannot  learn  by  experience — that  they  can 
never  be  wiser  in  future  than  they  are  to-day. 
The  vanity  and  folly  of  this  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  history  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy. Great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  both,  and  what  our  ancestors  considered 
indisputable  truths,  their  posterity  discovered 
to  be  gross  errors.  To  continue  the  work  of 
improvement,  no  dogmas,  however  plausible, 
ought  to  be  protected  from  investigation.'' 

In  the  early  history  of  every  people,  we 
find  the  priest  exercising  the  functions  of  the 
physician.— Looking  upon  the  throes  of  dis- 
ease as  the  workings  of  devils,  his  resource 
was  prayer  and  exorcism;  the  maniac  and 
epileptic  were  termed  by  him  demonicas,  and 
when  a  cure  was  accomplished,  the  demon 
was  said  to  be  cast  out. — Even  now,  the 
traces  of  clerical  influence  on  our  art  are  not 
extinct  in  England ;  for  though  our  church- 
men have  long  ceased  to  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  exclusive  right,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
clusive power  of  healing,  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  still  permitted,  by  the  laws  of 
his  country,  to  confer  degrees  in  physic  !  nor 
does  he  fail  even  in  these  days  to  avail  him- 
self occasionally  of  his  prerogative.* 

In  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  gentlemen, 
it  shall  be  my  business  to  prove  to  you  the 
unity  or  identity  of  all  morbid  action,  and 
the  unity  and  identity  of  the  source  of  power 
of  the  various  agencies  by  which  disease  of 
every  kind  may  be  caused  cr  cured. 

More  than  twenty- three  centuries  have 
elapsed  since  Hippocrates  distinctly  announc- 
ed the  Unity  of  Morbid  Action,—"  Omnium 
morborum  unus  et  idem  modus  est:'     The 

type  of    ALL  DISEASE  is  ONE  AND  IDENTICAL. 

These  are  his  words,  and  that  is  my  Case. 
That  is  the  cause  upon  which  unprejudiced 
and  disinterested  posterity  will  one  day  pro- 
nounce a  verdict  in  my  favor,  for  the  evidence 
I  am  prepared  to  adduce  in  its  support  will 
be  found  to  be  as  perfect  a  chain  of  posi- 
tive and  circumstantial  proof  as  ever  was  of- 
fered to  human  investigation. 

The  more  you  can  explain  and  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  any  science  the  more  you 
will  find  that  science  approach  perfection. — 
The  true  philosopher  has  always  studied  to 
find  out  relations  and  resemblances  in  nature, 


'The  present  Sir  Charles  Mansfield  Clark,  Bart, 
&«.,  after  praet  sing  for  manyyearsasa  London  apoth- 
ecary and  accoucher,  was  dubbed  hoctorof  Medicine 
by  the  late  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton.  I  know  not  if 
that  be  the  reason  he  is  sometimes  called  by  his  laJy- 
jpatients  the  divine  doctor. 


thus  simplifying  the  apparently  wonderful ; 
the  schools,  on  the  contrary,  have  as  inva- 
riably endeavored  to  draw  line-spun  distinc- 
tions and  differences,  the  more  effectually  to 
perplex  and  make  the  most  simple  things 
difficult  of  access.  "  Tn  universities  and  col- 
leges," says  Lord  Bacon,  "men's  studies  are 
almost  confined  to  certain  authors,  from  which, 
if  any  dissenteth  or  propoundeth  matter  of  re- 
dargution,  it  is  enough  to  make  him  be  thought 
a  person  turbulent."  Any  exposition  of  the 
singleness  of  principle  which  pervades  a  par- 
ticular science  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  cen- 
sure of  schools  and  colleges;  nor  will  their 
disciples  always  forgive  you  for  making  that 
easy  which  they  themselves  after  years  of 
study,  have  declared  to  be  incomprehensible. 
The  most  perfect  system  has  ever  been  al- 
lowed to  be  that  which  can  reconcile  and 
bring  together  the  greatest  number  of  facts 
that  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  subject 
of  it. 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  HEALTH, 

an  equal  and  medium  temperature  prevails 
throughout  the  frame.  The  voluntary  and 
other  muscles  obey  with  the  requisite  alacri- 
ty the  several  necessities  that  call  them  into 
action.  The  mind  neither  sinks  nor  rises  but 
upon  great  emergencies ;  the  respiration,  easy 
and  continuous,  requires  no  hurried  effort, — 
no  lengthened  sigh  The  heart  is  equal  in 
its  beats,  and  not  easily  disturbed  ;  the  appe- 
tite moderate  and  uniform.  At  their  appoint- 
ed period,  the  various  secreting  organs  per- 
form their  office.  The  structures  of  the  body, 
so  far  as  bulk  is  concerned,  remain  to  appear- 
ance, though  not  in  reality,  unchanged ;  their 
possessor  being  neither  encumbered  with 
obesity,  nor  wasted  to  a  shadow.  His  sen- 
sorram  is  neither  painfully  acute  nor  morbid- 
ly apathetic;  he  preserves  in  this  instance, 
as  in  every  other  a  happy  moderation.  His 
sleep  is  tranquil,  dreamless. 

If  we  analyze  these  various  phenomena, 
we  shall  find  that  they  all  consist  in  a  series 
of  alternate  motions, — motions,  for  the  ful- 
filment of  which  various  periods  of  time  are 
requisite  ;  some  being  diurnal,  some  recur- 
ring in  a  greater  or  less  number  of  hours, — 
while  others  exhibit  a  minutary  or  moment- 
ary succession.  At  morn,  man  rises  to  his 
labor ;  at  night,  he  returns  to  the  repose  of 
sleep ;  again  he  wakes  and  labors — again  at 
the  appointed  period  he  "  steeps  his  senses 
in  forgetf ulness  "  once  more.  His  lungs  now 
inspire  air,  now  expel  it — his  heart  succes- 
sively contracts  and  dilates— his  blood  bright- 
ens into  crimson  in  the  arterial  circle  of  its 
vessels — again  to  darken  and  assume  the  hue 
of  modena  in  the  veins.  The  female  part- 
ner of  his  lot, — she  who  shares  with  him  the 
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succession  of  petty  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes 
and  fears,  which  make  up  the  da}^-dream  of 
life,  has  yet  another  revolution,  the  Catame- 
nial ;  and  Parturition,  or  the  process  by 
Avhich  she  brings  the  mutual  offspring  into 
the  world,  is  a  series  of  periodic  pains  and 
remissions. 

Every  atom  of  the  material  body  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  a  revolution  or  alterna- 
tion ; — liquid  or  aeriform  one  hour,  it  becomes 
solid  the  next — again  to  pass  into  the  liquid 
or  aeriform  state ;  and  ever  and  anon  varying 
its  properties,  colors,  and  combinations,  as, 
in  brief,  but  regular  periodic  succession  it 
assumes  the  nature  of  every  organ,  tissue, 
and  secretion  entering  into,  or  producing 
from,  the  corporeal  frame.  "It  is  every 
thing  by  turns,  and  nothing  long." 

The  phenomena  of  the  human  body,  like 
every  other  phenomena  in  nature  have  all  a 
three-fold  relation, — a  relation  to  Matter, 
Space,  Time,  and  there  is  another  word — 
Motion,  which  may  be  said  to  bring  all 
three  to  a  unity;  for  without  matter  and 
space,  there  can  be  no  motion,  and  motion 
being  either  quick  or  slow,  must  also  express 
time  or  period. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  motion  in  mat- 
ter without  change  of  temperature,  and  no 
change  of  temperature  without  motion  in  mat- 
ter. This  is  so  indisputable  an  axiom  in 
physics,  that  Bacon  and  others  supposed  mo- 
tion and  change  of  temperature  to  be  one  and 
the  same. 

The  powers  by  which  the  corporeal  mo- 
tions are  influenced,  are  the  same  that  influ- 
ence the  motions  of  every  kind  of  matter, 
namely,  the  electric,  mechanical,  and  chemic- 
al forces,  and  the  force  of  gravitation.  When 
rightly  considered,  the  whole  of  these  powers 
resolve  themselves  into  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. It  is  by  attraction  that  the  fluid  mat- 
ter of  the  blood  first  assumes  the  solid  consis- 
tence of  an  organ  ;  again  to  pass  by  repulsion 
into  the  fluidity  of  secretion.  From  the  earth 
and  to  the  earth,  the  matter  composing  our 
bodies  comes  and  goes  many  times  even  in 
the  brief  space  of  our  mortal  existence.  In 
this,  the  human  system  resembles  a  great 
city,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  the  course 
of  years,  are  constantly  changing,  while  the 
same  city,  like  the  body,  betrays  no  other 
outward  appearance  of  change  than  what 
naturally  belongs  to  the  periods  of  its  rise,  pro- 
gress, maturity,  or  tendency  to  decay. 

The  last,  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  revolutions  of  the  healthy  state,  is 

SLEEP. 

Philosophers  of  all  ages  have  made  this  an 
object  of  their  most  anxious  study,  its  rela- 


tion to  death  perhaps  being  their  chief  in- 
ducement to  do  so.  "  Half  our  days,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  we  pass  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  earth,  and  sleep,  the  brother  of 
death,  extracteth  a  third  part  of  our  lives." 
In  the  state  of  perfect  sleep,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  will  not  contract  on  the  approach  of 
light — the  skin  has  no  feeling — the  ear  no 
sense  of  hearing — the  taste  and  smell  are  not 
to  be  roused  by  any  of  the  ordinary  stimuli. 
What  is  this  (figuratively  speaking)  but  a 
periodic  half-death — speaking  truly,  but  a 
periodic  pa'sy  or  cessation  of  internal  motion 
of  the  nerves  by  which  we  maintain  a  con- 
sciousness of  existence,  and  perceive  our  re- 
lationship to  the  world  around  us  ?  Broken 
sleep  consists  either  in  brief  remissions  of 
the  Avhole  sleeping  state,  or  in  a  wakefulness 
of  one  or  more  of  the  five  senses.  There  are 
individuals,  for  example,  who  always  sleep 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  who  should  see 
you,  were  you  to  enter  their  chamber  with 
the  most  noisless  tread.  These  tell  you  they 
are  always  half  awake.  In  the  condition  of 
body  termed  nightmare,  there  is  a  conscious- 
ness of  existence  with  a  wakefulness  of  the 
nerves  of  sight  or  feeling ;  but  with  a  to- 
tal inability  to  influence  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles by  any  effort  of  the  will.  The  subject 
of  it  can  neither  sleep  nor  turn  himself.' — ■ 
The  dreamer,  portions  of  whose  brain  think, 
and  therefore  act  or  move,  is  partially  awake. 
The  somnambulist  and  sleep  talker,  are  dream- 
ers, who,  having  portions  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  action,  and  others  torpid,  perform  ex- 
ploits of  deed  or  word,  that  bring  you  a  mind 
of  the  maniac  and  the  drunkard,  whose  pow- 
ers of  judging  are  defective.  A  man  may  be 
entirely  awake  with  the  exception  of  a  sin- 
gle member ;  and  this  we  still  refer  to  a  tor- 
pid state  of  some  portion  of  the  brain.  Such 
a  man  will  tell  you  that  his  arm  or  leg  is 
asleep  or  dead.  But,  as  this  is  a  soporific 
subject,  and  may  have  a  soporific  influence  on 
some  of  you,  I  may  as  well  wake  you  up 
with  an  anecdote  a  brother  medical  officer  of 
the  army  once  told  me  of  himself:   While 

serving  in  the  East  Indies,  Dr.  C one 

night  awoke,  or  I  should  rather  say  half 
awoke  suddenly,  when  his  hand  at  the  in- 
stant came  in  contact  with  a  cold  animal 
body.  His  fears  magnifying  this  into  a  cobra 
capel,  he  called  out  most  lustily,  "  a  snake, 
a  snake."  But  before  his  drowsy  domestics 
had  time  to  appear,  he  found  he  had  mistaken 
his  own  sleeping  arm  for  this  most  unwel- 
come of  oriental  intruders  ! 

Gentlemen,  the  human  body  in  health  is. 
never  asleep  throughout,  for  when  volition  js 
paialysed — when  we  are  every  thing  but 
dead  to  all  that  connects  us  with  the  external 
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world,  the  heart  still  continues  to  beat,  the 
lungs  perform  their  office,  and  the  other  in- 
ternal organs,  oyer  which  volition  has  no 
control,  keep  on  their  usual  harmony  of  mo- 
tion— in  other  worJs,the  digestion  of  the  food, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  other 
lesser  motions  of  organic  life,  proceed  as  in 
the  waking  state. 

DISEASE. 
Till  the  hour  of  sickness  comes,  how  few 
non-medical  persons  ever  think  of  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  all.  The 
same  men  who  discuss  with  becoming  gravi- 
ty the  artificial  inflections  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
verb,  neglect  to  inform  themselves  of  the  nat- 
ural laws  that  govern  the  motions  of  their 
own  bodies !  No  wonder  that  the  world 
should  be  so  long  kept  in  darkness  on  med- 
icine and  its  mode  of  action, — no  wonder  that 
even  educated  persons  should  still  know  so 
little  of  the  proper  study  of  mankind — man  ! 
In  the  throes  of  disease,  the  early  priests,  as 
I  have  already  told  you,  imagined  they  de- 
tected the  workings  of  demons.  The  med- 
ical theorists,  on  the  contrary,  attributed  them 
to  morbid  ingredients  in  the  blood  or  bowels. 
One  age  bowed  the  knee  to  an  "  acrimony  " 
or  "putridity;"  another  acknowledged  no 
cause  but  a  "  crudity,"  or  a  "  humor."  The 
moderns  hold  the  notion  that  a  mysterious 
process,  which  they  term  "  inflammation,"  is 
the  head  and  front  of  ail  offending.  How 
absurd  each  and  all  of  these  doctrines,  will 
appear  in  the  sequel !  Disease,  Gentlemen, 
is  neither  a  devil  to  "  cast  out,"  an  acrimony 
or  crudity  to  be  expelled,  nor  any  fanciful 
chemical  goblin  to  be  chemically  neutraliz- 
ed— neither  is  the  state  erroneously  termed  in- 
flammation, so  commonly  the  cause  as  a,  coin- 
cident part  of  general  disorder.  Disease  is  an 
error  of  action — a  greater  or  less  variation 
in  the  motion,  rest,  and  revolutions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body — reducible,  like 
the  revolutions  of  Health,  into  a  systematic 
series  of  periodic  alternations,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  matter  of  a  structure  occasion- 
ally by  its  atomic  changes  alters  its  natural 
character  and  chemical  relations,  so  much  so 
in'  some  cases,  as  to  become  even  completely 
decomposed  and  disorganised.  Whatever  be 
the  cause  or  causes  of  corporeal  aberration, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  all  matter,  the  first 
effects  are  change  of  motion  and  change  of 
temperature.  The  patient  accordingly  has  a 
feeling  of  heat  or  cold.  His  muscular  mo- 
tions, less  under  the  control  of  their  respect- 
ive influences,  become  tremulous,  spasmod- 
ic; or  wearied,  palsied,  the  functions  of 
particular  muscles  cease.  The  breathing  is 
hurried  on  slight  exertion,  or  it  is  maintain- 
ed slowly  and  at  intervals,  and  with  a  long 


occasional  inspiration  and  expiration — fa- 
miliar to  you  all  in  the  act  of  sighing.  The 
heart  is  quick,  palpitating  ;  or  languid,  or  re- 
mittent in  its  beats  ;  the  appetite  craving,  ca- 
pricious, or  lost.  The  secretions  are  either 
hurried  and  increased  in  quantity,  or  sluggish, 
or  suppressed.  The  body  shows  a  partial 
or  general  waste;  or  becomes  in  part  or  in 
whole  preternaturalry  tumid  and  bloated. 
Alive  to  the  slightest  stimulus,  the  patient  is 
easily  impassioned  or  depressed;  his  mind, 
comprehending  in  its  various  relations  every 
shade  of  unreasonable,  sadness  or  gaity,  prod- 
igality or  cupidity,  vacciliation  or  pertinacity, 
suspicious  caution  or  too  confident  security  ; 
with  every  color  of  imagination,  from  highly 
intellectual  conception  to  the  dream-like  va- 
garies and  reveries  of  hallucination.  His 
sensations  are  perceptibly  diminished  or  in- 
creased. Light  and  sound,  for  example, 
confuse  or  distract  him  ;  like  the  soft  Syba- 
rite, a  rose  leaf  ruffles  him.  With  the 
smallest  increase  in  the  medium  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  he  becomes  hot  and  un- 
comfortable, and  the  slightest  breeze  shivers 
and  discomposes  him  ;  or,  as  you  may  some- 
times observe  in  the  case  of  extreme  age  and 
idiotcy,  he  becomes  equally  insensible  to 
excess  of  light,  sound,  heat,  and  cold. 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 
What  are  the  agencies  that  give  rise  to 

" Maladies 

Of   ghastly    spasms,    or    racking    tortures, 

qualms, 
Of  heart- sick  agony,  all  feverish  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 
Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atrophy, 
Marasmus,  and  wide- wasting  pestilence, 
Dropses    and   asthmas,    and    joint-racking 

rheums  ?" 

Milton. 

Gentlemen,  the  Causes  of  all  these  various 
diseases — Various  in  name,  place,  and  de- 
gree— One  only  in  their  real  nature — may 
be  found  either  in  a  deprivation  or  wrong 
adaptation  of  the  identical  forces  which  con- 
tinue life,  in  health — the  same  natural  agen- 
cies, in  a  word,  by  which  every  motion  or 
event  is  produced  throughout  the  universe. 
They  comprise,  therefore,  every  thing  that 
connects  us  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
external  world  ;  and  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
act  upon  us,  in  the  first  place,  through  the 
different  modifications  of  nervous  perception. 
The  causes  of  disease,  then,  never  originate 
in  any  one  organ  of  the  body — except  in  so 
far  as  that  organ  may  be  predisposed  by  an 
inherent  weakness  of  the  attractive  power  of 
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the  atoms  of  its  parts  to  receive  grave  im- 
pressions from  outward  agencies  that  affect 
the  more  stable  portions  of  the  same  body  in 
a  slighter  manner. 

To  return  to  the  causes  ot  disease, — 
are  they  not  infinite  ?  The  earth  and  its 
emanations — the  air  and  its  electrical  condi- 
tions— the  degrees  of  temperature,  dryness, 
and  moisture  of  both — the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  food  and  drink — the  passions  by 
which  we  are  agitated,  with  ail  the  other 
changes  and  chances  of  our  social  and  indi- 
vidual position;  these  are  the  elements  to 
which  we  must  look,  not  only  for  the  causes 
of  disorders,  but  for  the  causes  of  health 
itself. 

We  have  already  analyzed  the  Life  of 
Health; — we  have  seen  that  it  consists  in  a 
periodic  alternation  of  harmonious  move- 
ments, some  long:,  some  short, — greater  and 
lesser  movements,  otherwise  fits ;  in  Shaks- 
peare's  language,  Life  is  a  "fitful  fever."  If 
■so,  what  can  the  morbid  modifications  of 
that  Life  be,  but  modifications  of  Fitful  or 
Intermittent  Fever?  "All  diseases,"  says 
Hippocrates,"  "  resemble  each  other  in  their 
form,  invasion,  march,  and  decline."  "The 
type  of  all  diseases,"  he  adds,  'r  is  one  and 
the  same."  What,  then,  is  that  type  ?  If 
we  succeed  in  proving  to  you  that  tooth- 
ache, asthma,  epilepsy,  gout,  mania,  and 
apoplexy,  all  come  on  in  fits ;  that  all  have 
febrile  chills  or  heats  ;  that  intermissions  or 
periods  of  immunity  from  suffering,  more  or 
less  complete,  are  common  to  each  ;  and 
that  every  one  of  these  supposed  different 
diseases  may,  moreover,  be  cured  by  anyone 
of  the  agents  most  generally  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  Intermittent  Fever,  popu- 
larly termed  Ague  ;  to  what  other  conclusion 
can  we  possibly  come,  but  that  this  same 
Ague  is  the  type  which  pervades,  and  the 
bond  which  associates  together  every  one  of 
these  variously  named  diseases  ?  If,  in  the 
course  of  these  Lectures,  we  further  prove 
that  what  are  called  "  inflammations"  also 
come  on  in  fits ;  that  the  subjects  of  them 
have  equalty  their  periods  of  immunity  from 
pain,  and  that  these  yield  with  equal  readi- 
ness to  the  same  remedial  means  ; — who  can 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  doubt  or  dispute 
that  Ague  is  the  model  or  likeness — the 
type  of  all  disease  ! 

TJse  of  Arsenic  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin, 
By  John  E.  Erichsen,  Esq.. 

There  is  probably  no  substance  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica  about  which  a  greater  discre- 
pancy of  opinion  has  arisen  than  arsenic. 
By  some  its  uses  have  been  highly  extolled 
and  used  too  indiscriminately ;  by  others  it 


has  been  looked  upon  only  as  a  last  resource, 
and  used  when  every  other  remedy  has  failed. 

The  arsenious  acid,  in  an  uncombined 
state,  is  but  very  seldom  employed  in  this 
country,  although  with  Biett,  and  some  other 
continental  physicians,  it  is  a  favorite  reme- 
dy in  psoriasis  inveterata,  and  other  very 
obstinate  cutaneous  affections.  Its  dose,  in 
the  form  of  the  "  Asiatic  pill,"  varies  from 
the  sixteenth  up  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain 
twice  a  day.  The  comparatively  large  quan- . 
tity  of  arsenious  acid  that  is  required  in  an 
uncombined  state  to  produce  a  beneficial  ac- 
tion on  the  skin,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
militate  strongly  against  its  employment  in 
this  form.  The  minimum  dose  of  arsenious 
acid  recommended  by  most  writers  on  the 
diseases  of  the  skin  is  one-sixteenth  of  a 
grain;  now  this  is  equal  to  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  seven  and  a  half  minims,  almost 
the  maximum  dose  of  the  solution  of  the  ar- 
senite  of  potassa,  and  certainly  too  large  a 
quantity  of  this  preparation  for  us  to  be  jus- 
tified in  commencing  with.  This  difference 
in  effect  is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  rea- 
diness with  which  the  arsenious  acid  when 
presented  in  solution,  must  be  taken  up  by 
any  surface,  and  carried  into  the  general  cir- 
culation. 

Mr.  Donavan  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
small  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  of  the  other 
elements,  that,  in  his  preparation,  sometimes 
effect  a  cure  ;  but  in  this  I  do  not  think  it 
presents  anything  peculiar  or  more  remarka- 
ble, than  is  constantly  seen  in  Fowler's  solu- 
tion, and  the  other  preparations  of  arsenic. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  arsenical  pre- 
paration, as  of  most  other  medicinal  agents, 
is  unknown  to  us.  We  are  only  acquainted 
with  their  secondary  effects,  which  manifest 
themselves  most  unequivocally  on  the  diges- 
tive, nervous,  and  integumentary  systems; 
on  all  of  which  they  act  as  excitant  or  stimu- 
lating tonics. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  many  cases 
of  cutaneous  disease  in  which  this  mineral 
had  been  employed,  I  am  enabled  to  state 
that  nothing  is  gained  by  carrying  it  beyond 
a  certain  point,  as  far  as  the  affection  of  the 
skin  is  concerned,  and  that  by  so  doing, 
much  mischief,  perhaps  of  an  irremediable 
nature,  may  be  inflicted  on  the  patient :  that 
it  is  not  a  remedy  that  can  with  safety  be 
pushed,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  but  that  all 
the  good  that  will  result  from  its  employment 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  careful  and  guard- 
ed administration  of  it,  and  by  its  being  inter- 
mitted on  the  first  appearance  of  any  symp- 
tom of  local  or  general  irritation. — Med.Gaz. 
May  12th,  1843. 
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Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  in  a  Lecture  delivered  in 
the  Theatre  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  the 
session  1843-44,  in  speaking  of  the  swelled 
tongue,  in  which  small  tumors  and  abscesses 
are  sometimes  formed,  says, — 

"  The  remedy  best  adapted  for  these  cases 
is  a  solution  of  arsenic.  Give  the  patient  five 
minims  three  times  daily,  in  a  draught,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  dose  to  ten  minims.  It 
should  be  taken  in  full  doses,  so  that  it  may 
begin  to  produce  some  of  its  poisonous  effects 
on  the  system.  When  it  begins  to  act  as  a 
poison  it  will  show  itself  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  heat,  a  burning 
pain  in  the  rectum ;  sometimes  griping,  purg- 
ing, and  sickness,  and  nervous  tremblings. 
A  patient  who  is  taking  arsenic,  especially  in 
pretty  large  doses,  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
watched.  At  first  you  may  see  him  every  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  every  day ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  arsenic  begins  to  operate  as  a 
poison,  leave  it  oft.  When  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced the  disease  of  the  tongue  generally  gets 
well,  but  at  any  rate  leave  off  the  arsenic,  and 
the  poisoning  will  not  go  too  far  ;  it  will  do 
no  harm.  If,  after  a  time,  you  find  that  the 
disease  is  relieved,  but  not  entirely  cured,  you 
may  try  another  course  of  arsenic.  Perhaps 
it  may  take  a  considerable  time  to  get  the 
tongue  quite  well.  Sarsaparilla,  with  the  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  may  be  given  at  one 
time  ;  and  at  another,  arsenic.  You  cannot 
give  either  of  these  remedies  for  ever,  and 
indeed  the  arsenic  can  only  be  given  for  a 
very  limited  period ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
what  bad  tongues  of  this  description  I  have 
seen  get  well  under  these  modes  of  treat- 
ment, especially  under  the  use  of  arsenic. 


ON  PHTHISIS.— By  Dr.  Graves,  Dublin. 

[In  the  following  passage,  Dr.  Graves  ex- 
plains his  views  on  the  pathology  of  tuber- 
cle :]— 

"  I  look  on  tubercular  development  and 
consumption  as  the  consequences  of  that 
particular  state  of  constitution,  which  occa- 
sions what  is  falsely  termed  tubercular  in- 
flammation, a  state  of  constitution  in  which 
we  have  three  distinct  processes,  attenJed  by 
corresponding  morbid  changes,  each  different 
in  itself,  but  depending  on  one  common 
cause.  Every  form  of  consumption,  which 
has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  is  refer- 
able to  one  common  origin,  and  this  is  that 
debilitated  state  of  constitution  which  has 
been  termed  the  sqrofulous  habit.  One  of 
the  first  tendencies  of  this  habit  is  to  the 
formation  of  tissues  of  an  inferior  degree  of 
animalization,  and  parasitic  productions, 
among  which  I  class  tubercles,  whether  oc- 


curring in  the  lungs,  brain,  or  liver,  whether 
they  exist  in  a  minute  or  granular  form,  or 
in  large,  soft,  and  yellow  masses,  or  in  the 
state  of  tubercular  infiltration.  I  look  on 
tubercles  in  this  light,  and  not  as  the  conse- 
quence of  inflammation,  nor  do  I  consider 
that  it  has  been  proved  that  tubercular  devel- 
opment is  the  cause  of  phthisis. 

Dr.  Graves  contends,  that  in  all  cases  of 
phthisis,  « the  pectoral  symptoms,  of  what- 
ever nature  they  may  be,  are  caused  by  scro- 
fulous inflammation, ,'  by  which  we  presume 
that  he  means,  inflammation  as  it  occurs  in 
individuals  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  and  he 
proceeds  to  compare  the  progress  of  ulcera- 
tions of  the  lungs  with  that  of  external  scro- 
fulous abscesses.  There  is,  he  observes, 
the  same  slowness,  the  same  insidious  laten- 
cy, the  same  gradual  solidification  and  gra- 
dual softening!  the  puriform  fluid  secreted  is 
similar  in  character,  while  there  is  the  ana- 
logous occurrence  of  burrowing  ulcers  and 
fistulous  openings  with  close  approximation 
in  the  form  of  thin  parieties,  and  difficulty 
of  healing  in  each  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
constitutional  symptoms  identical  in  nature  ; 
hectic  flushings  and  sweats,  diarrhoea,  ema- 
ciation, &c,  equally  accompany  phthisical 
suppuration  of  the  lungs  and  scrofulous  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  or  other  external 
parts.  With  these  views,  therefore,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Graves  entertaining 
the  opinion  that  tubercle,  though  a  most  fre- 
quent accompaniment  of  phthisis,  is  neither 
the  essential  cause  of  that  disease  nor  a  ne- 
cessary product.  Scrofulous  inflammation 
is  with  him  the  fons  ct  origo,  the  real  and 
efficient  cause  of  phthisis,  whether  tubercle 
be  generated  in  the  course  of  the  diseased 
action  or  no,  and  thus  we  have  scrofulous 
pneumonia  and  scrofulous  bronchitis  equally 
productive  of  phthisis  without  the  presence 
of  one  single  tubercle  or  spot  of  deposition 
of  tubercular  matter,  either  in  the  pulmona- 
ry tissue  or  on  the  bronchial  membrane.  In 
the  latter  case,  scrofulous  bronchitis  it  is 
urged  by  Dr.  Graves,  that  the  accompanying 
fever  presents  all  the  material  phenomena  of 
phthisis ;  there  is  the  same  emaciation,  fre- 
quently the  same  incurability;  the  same 
means  tend  to  its  aggravation  or  benefit,  and 
the  same  scrofulous  pus  is  secreted,  although 
not  mixed  as  in  cases  of  true  phthisis  with 
broken-down  tubercles. 

We  may  therefore,  have  tubercles  without 
either  the  pneumonia  or  the  bronchitis  ;  and 
we  may  have  scrofulous  pneumonia  often 
ending  in  slow  burrowing  suppuration,  and 
proving  fatal  without  any  tubercles  being 
formed.  In  like  manner,  a  person  may  die 
of  scrofulous  bronchitis  without  the  occur- 
rence of  either  tubercles  or  pneumonia.     Of 
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these  three  effects  of  scrofula,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  owing  to  their  cause  and  origin 
being  the  same,  they  are  most  frequently 
found  in  combination.  The  same  diathesis 
which  produces  one  may  give  rise  to  the 
others ;  hence  the  frequency  of  their  associa- 
tion ;  hence  it  is  that  they  generally  occur 
together. — Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  July, 
1843. 

Dr.  Graves  is  one  of  the  most  talented  men 
of  the  age,  and  has  had  for  a  long  period  an 
extensive  hospital  and  private  practice, — yet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  ordinary  phy- 
sician whose  notions  are  so  erroneous  on  the 
pathology  of  tubercle  or  of  bronchitis.  We 
are  told  first,  that  tubercular  development  is 
falsely  termed  tubercular  inflammation, — 
which  is  very  true,  but  notwithstanding  he 
repeats  this  affirmation,  his  head  is  so  full  of 
the  acute,  sub-acute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  schools,  he  soon  forgets  himself 
and  "  contends,  that  in  all  cases  of  phthisis, 
the  pectoral  symptoms,  of  whatever  nature 
they  maybe,  are  caused  by  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation." We  are  also  told,  that  tubercle 
is  a  parasitic  production,  the  consequence 
of  an  inferior  degree  of  animalization,  and 
yet  we  are  told  tubercles  of  the  lungs  have 
the  same  character  in  all  respects,  as  those 
seen  on  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
with  exalted  animalization,  accompanied  with 
irregular  fever,  and  terminating  in  scrofulous 
abscesses  and  ulceration,  &c,  and  which 
every  tyro  know  s  to  be  diseased  lymphatic 
glands. 

This  notion  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  tuber- 
cles, is  the  old  astrological  theory  which  was 
taught  more  than  2000  years  ago ;  and  not- 
withstanding its  absurdity,  the  professors  of 
our  medical  colleges  will  continue  to  teach 
it  as  long  as  such  trash  is  of  any  value  in 
their  market. 

If  there  is  any  thing  any  where  to  be  found 
more  crude  and  contradictory  than  the  effu- 
sions we  have  noticed  of  Professor  Graves, 
it  may  be  found  in  the  crudities  with  which 
he  confounds  phthisis  with  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia.  The  regular  and  vascular  or- 
ganization of  tubercles,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  secretions  which  are  conveyed  to  the 
heart  by  the  lymphatic  system  in  phthisis, 


should  have  long  since  directed  him  to  the 
true  character  of  these  bodies,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  scientific  symptoms  which 
point  with  an  unerring  hand  to  the  disease  in 
this  system.  The  Doctor,  however,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  a  man  of  talents,  but 
knows  nothing  of  these  symptoms,  or  of  the 
difference  between  diseases  of  the  serous  and 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  his  treatment 
of  these  affections  is  consequently  the  fore- 
bodings of  death,  or  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
old  astrological  absurdities  of  the  schools. 


COROLLARIES. 

1.  "During  health,  the  system  is  animated  by  a  spi- 
ritual, self  moved,  vital  power,  which  preserves  it  in. 
harmonious  order," 

2.  "  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  spiritual  influence  of 
the  morbific  agent,  that  our  spiritual  vital  poicer,  can. 
be  diseased,  and  in  like  manner,  only  by  the  spiritual 
(dynamic)  operation  of  medicine  that  health  can  be 
restored-" 

3.  "  The  homoeopathic  healing  art  developes  for  its 
purpose  the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  me- 
dicinal substances,  and  to  a  decree  previously  un- 
heard of,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  and  hitherto 
untried  process.  By  this  process  it  is  that  they 
become  penetrating,  operative,  and  remedial,  even 
those  that,  in  a  natural  or  crude  state,  betrayed  not  the 
least  medicinal  poicer  upon  the    human    system." — 

Hahnemann. 


Polemical  Powers  of  Hahnemann. 

FROM    THE 

BRITISH  JOURNAL  OF  HOMOEOPATHY. 

Introduction  to  the  proving  of  Arsenic. 
By  Samuel  Hahnemann. 

Overwhelming   recollections    arrest   my 
mind  at  the  mention  of  Arsenic. 

When  He,  the  All-bountiful,  created  iron, 
He  left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  children  of 
men  to  fashion  it  either  into  the  deadly  dag- 
ger, or  the  peaceful  ploughshare  ;  to  slay  or 
to  support  their  race.  Ah,  how  much  hap- 
pier for  them  did  they  employ  all  His  gifts 
for  good  !  So  would  they  fulfil  His  will 
and  the  end  of  their  being.  We  cannot 
charge  an  all-loving  Providence  with    the 
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crimes  that  men  have  committed  in  having 
abused  the  administration  of  terribly  power- 
ful drugs,  by  giving  them  in  enormous  doses, 
and  in  improper  cases,  confiding  in  some  fri- 
volous conceit  or  miserable  authority,  without 
having  any  proving  or  grounds  of  choice. 

No  sooner  does  a  careful  prover  of  the 
action  of  medicines  appear,  than  all  are  in 
commotion  against  him  as  an  enemy  of  their 
ease  ;  and  they  do  not  shrink  from  meeting 
him  with  the  most  unblushing  calumnies ! 

The  ordinary  system'  of  medicine  adminis- 
ters, frequently  and  in  large  doses,  the  strong- 
est of  drugs,  such  as  arsenic,  nitrate  of  silver, 
corrosive  sublimate,  wolf's-bane,  deadly 
nightshade,   iodine,   foxglove,  opium,  hen- 


bane, &c.  Stronger  substances  HomcEopathy 
cannot  employ,  for  none  are  stronger.  When 
physicians  of  the  prevailing  school  employ 
them,  they  evidently  vie  with  each  other 
who  shall  prescribe  the  largest  doses,  and 
boast  of  the  monstrous  quantities  they  have 
administered.  For  this  they  receive  the  ap- 
probation and  applause  of  their  brethren. 
Let  Homoeopathy,  however,  make  use  of  the 
same  substances,  not  at  random,  as  in  the 
ordinary  practice,  but,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, in  those  cases  only  for  which  they 
are  exactly  suited  and  in  the  smallest  possi- 
ble quantities,  and  it  is  immediately  charged 
with  poisoning !  How  partial,  how  unjust, 
how  calumnious  is  this,  in  those  who  pass 
for  honest  and  upright  men  ! 

Does  Homoeopathy  now  enter  into  a  fuller 
explanation  ?     Does  it  condemn  (as from  con- 
viction it  must)  the  monstrous  doses  admin- 
istered in  the  prevailing  practice,  and  does  it 
contend    that   infinitely    smaller    quantities 
should  be  given — that,  where   the  ordinary 
physician  prescribes  a  tenth,  a  half,  a  whole 
grain,  and  upwards,  a   quadrillionth,   a  sex- 
tillionth,  a  decillionth  of  a  grain   is  perfectly 
sufficient?     On    this,    the    same   prevailing 
school,  which  decried  the  homoeopathic  heal- 
ing art  as  a  system  of  poisoning,  laughs  out- 
right, pronounces  it  to  be  mere  child's  play, 
and    declares  itself    thoroughly    convinced 
(convinced  without  having  tried  it  ?)  that  such 
a  small  quantity  can  have   no  earthly  effect, 
■—is  in  fact  as  good  as  nothing  at  all.     Thus 
it  is  not  ashamed  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath,  to  accuse  exactly  the  same 
thing  of  being  inert  and   ridiculously  small, 
which  it  had  just  declaimed  against  as  rank 
poisoning,  all  the  time  praising  to  the  skies 
its  own  monstrous  and  murderous  doses  of 
the  same  substances.     Is  not  this  the  most 
miserable  and  gross  inconsistency  it  is  possi- 
ble to  conceive,  wilfully  perpetrated  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  shameful  injustice  to  a  sys- 
tem, which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  deficient 


in  truth,  consistency,  practical  utility,  the 
tenderest  caution,  and  most  unwearied  cir- 
cumspection, in  the  choice  and  administration 
of  its  remedies  ? 

When  not   very   long  since   a  celebrated 
physician*  spoke  of  pounds  of  opium  which 
were  consumed   monthly  in    his   hospital, 
where  even  the  nurses  were  permitted  to  give 
as  much  of  it  as  they  thought  proper  to  the 
patients — mark  now,  opium,   which  in    the 
ordinary   practice   has   consigned  so   many 
thousands  to  the  grave — yet  this  man  lost 
none  of  the   esteem  in   which  he  was  held, 
because  he  belonged  to  the  prevailing  guild, 
in  which  every  thing  is  allowable,  be  it  as 
hurtful  and  dangerous  as  it  may.     And  when 
a  few  years  a<ro,  in  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened cities  of  Europe, f  almost  every  prac- 
titioner, from   the   dignified  doctor  down  to 
the  barber's  apprentice,  prescribed  arsenic  as 
a  fashionable  medicine  in  almost  every  dis- 
ease, and  that  so  frequently,  and  in  such  im- 
mense doses,   that   the  detriment  to  human 
health   was  quite   palpable ;    yet  this   was 
most  honorable  practice,  though  not  one  of 
those  who  employed  it  was  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of  this  metallic 
oxyde  (consequently  must  have  been  ignor- 
ant of  the  cases  of  disease  when  its  employ- 
ment was  indicated,)  and  they  all  continued 
prescribing  it  in  repeated  doses,   any  one  of 
which,  had  it  been  sufficiently  diluted  and  po- 
tentioJized,%  ivas  quite  sufficient  to  cure  all  the 
diseases  in  the  habitable  globe  in  which  this 
remedy   was    indicated.     Which,  then,   of 
these  opposite  methods   of  practice  best  de- 
serves the  flattering  appellation  of  "  system 
of  poisoning," — the  ordinary  method,  which 
assails  the  poor  patient  (who,  by  the  way, 
often  requires  quite  another  medicine)  with 
the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  or  the  homoeo- 
pathic method,  which  administers  not  even 
a  drop  of  tincture  of  rhubarb,  without  hav- 
ing previously  instituted  a  most  rigid  inquiry 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  rhubarb  be  the 
best  adapted,  the  only  appropriate  remedy — 
the  homoeopathic  method  which  has  discov- 
ered, by  indefatigable  and  oft-repeated  trials, 
that  it  is  very  rarely  necessary  to  administer 
more  than  a  fractional  part  of  a  decillionth 
of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  and  that  only  in  cases 
for  which  the  most  careful  proving  has  shewn 
the  remedy  adapted  ?     To  which,  then,  of 


*  Marcus,  in  Bamburg. 

t  In  -what  a  deep  state  of  ignorance  must  not  the  med- 
ical science  of  our  quarter  of  the  globe  be  sunk,  when 
these  things  occurred  in  such  a  city  as  Berlin,  which 
yet,  in  all  other  kinds  of  human  knowledge,  has  scarce- 
ly an  equal ! 


X  Potentialized — that  is  the 
would  not  say  magnetized.     Ed. 


word — the  old  Fox 
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these  two  methods,  does  the  honorable  title 
of  "  inconsiderate,  rash  system  of  poison- 
ing," best  apply  ? 

"  A  tenth  of  a  grain,"  I  hear  some  re- 
mark, "  is  the  very  smallest  quantity  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving ;  were  we  to  prescribe 
less,  we  would  render  ourselves  ridiculous.'' 

Indeed  !  So  a  tenth  of  a  grain  produces 
sometimes  dangerous  results,  but  the  observ- 
ances of  your  clique  prohibit  you  from  giv- 
ing less — a  great  deal  less !  Is  this  not  a 
gross  insult  to  common  sense  ?  Are  the  ob- 
servances of  your  fraternity  introduced 
among  a  set  of  senseless  slaves,  or  among 
men  who  are  endowed  with  liberty  of  thought 
and  understanding  ?  If  the  latter  be  the  case, 
what  should  hinder  you  from  giving  a 
smaller  quantity  where  a  large  quantity  proves 
injurious?  Is  it  obstinacy?  scholastic  dog- 
matism ?  or  what  other  prison  of  the  mind  ? 

Novelty  is,  indeed,  a  capital  crime  in  the 
orthodox  school,  which,  settled  down  upon 
her  lees,  enslaves  the  reason  to  the  tyranny 
of  antiquated  custom. 

But  why  should  a  physician  who,  from 
his  profession,  ought  to  be  learned,  thinking, 
— independent, — a  controller  of  nature — be 
bound  down  by  such  a  pitiful  rule ;  and 
above  ail,  what  should  prevent  him  from 
rendering  a  dangerous  dose  mild  by  diminu- 
tion ? 

What  should  prevent  him,  if  experience 
teach  him  that  one  thousandth  of  a  grain  is 
still  too  strong,  from  giving  one  hundredth- 
thousandth,  or  a  millionth  of  a  grain  ?  And 
were  he  to  rind  that  this  quantity  in  many  in- 
stances was  productive  of  evil  consequences, 
since  every  thing  in  medicine  is  learned  by 
investigation  and  experience  (seeing  that  it  is 
but  an  experimental  science,)  what  should 
hinder  him  from  diminishing  the  millionth 
to  a  billionth  ?  And  if  this  were  in  many 
cases  too  powerful,  why  should  he  not  still 
further  diminish  it  to  a  quadrillionth  of  a 
grain,  or  if  necessary,  still  less  ! 

Methinks  I  hear  vulgar  stolidity  croak 
from  out  the  quagmire  of  its  thousand-year- 
old  prejudices  :  "  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  a  quadril- 
lionth !  Why,  that's  nothing  at  all ! 

How  so  ?  The  smallest  possible  portion  of 
a  substance,  is  it  not  an  integral  part  of  the 
whole  ?  Were  it  to  be  divided  and  re-divided 
even  to  the  limits  of  infinity,  would  not 
there  still  remain  something — something  sub- 
stantial— a  part  of  the  whole,  let  it  be  ever 
so  minute  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  would 
deny  it  ? 

And  if  this  (a  quadrillionth,  quintillionth, 
octillion th,  decillionth)  be  in  reality  an  in- 
tegral part  if  the  divided  substance,  which  no 
man  in   his  senses  can  doubt,  why  should 


this  minute  portion,  as  it  is  certainly  some- 
thing, be  inactive,  while  the  whole  acted 
with  such  violence  ?  But  what  and  how 
much  this  minute  portion  can  effect,  pro- 
foundly speculating  reason,  or  lack  thereof, 
can  never  tell :  experience  alone  must  deter- 
mine, against  whose  facts  there  is  no  appeal. 
Experience  alone  can  decide  whether  this 
small  portion  be  too  weak  to  have  any  ef- 
fect on  diseases,  too  weak  to  relieve  and  re- 
store to  health  the  morbid  condition  in  which 
it  is  indicated.  No  dogmatical  assertion,  is- 
suing from  the  closet  of  the  theorist,  can  de- 
termine this  point;  experience  alone,  the 
only  competent  arbiter  in  such  a  case,  can  do 
this. 

Experience  has  already  decided  the  mat- 
ter, and  is  seen  to  do  so  daily  by  every  un- 
prejudiced person. 

Numbering---its  importance  to  the  Physician. 

The  virtues  of  simple  arithmetic — which, 
when  occupied  in  the  deduction  of  medical 
facts,  is,  by  general  consent,  called  number- 
ing— have  no  operation  more  important  than 
that  of  calculating  the  efficacy  of  remedies, 
for  numbering  is  the  only  method  by  which 
their  qualities  can  be  satisfactorily  proved, 
though  almost  wholly  neglected  by  us,  very 
many  medicines  which  are  in  daily  use  being 
indebted  for  their  character  simply  to  hear- 
say, and  not  to  that  of  effectual  test.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  most  diverse  opinions  prevail, 
even  among  intelligent  practitioners,  with 
regard  to  the  pretensions  of  numerous  pre- 
sumed therapeutic  agents.  One,  for  example, 
says  that  he  has  the  greatest  confidence  in 
the  alterati  ve  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  ;  another, 
with  equal  opportunities  of  observation,  de- 
clares his  belief  that  its  qualities  are  precisely 
equivalent  to  those  of  chopped  hay.  Some 
experimenters  will  affirm  that  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, given  in  doses  of  more  than  eight 
or  ten  grains,  will  act  as  an  irritant,  pro- 
ducing diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  other  disa- 
greeable effects  ;  while  certain  inquirers,  on 
the  other  hand,  assert  that  six  drachms  of 
that  substance  may  be  given  daily,  in  di- 
vided doses,  for  many  weeks,  and  even  half 
an  ounce  of  it  at  a  single  dose,  without  in- 
convenience to  the  patient. 

It  is  quite  clear  that — the  constitution  and 
condition  of  the  patients  being  analagous — 
one  or  other  of  these  statements  is  egre- 
giously  erroneous,  although  both  profess  to 
be  founded  on  personal  observation.  It  is 
needless  to  multiply  instances.  There  are, 
in  daily  use,  a  great  number  of  alleged  medi- 
cinal substances,  with  reference  to  which  it 
is  disputed  whether  they  have  any  operation 
at  all,  or  admitting  that  they  have  some, 
what  that  operation  is,  and  under  what  ch> 
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cumstances  it  occurs.  But  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  given  snbstance  be  active  or  inert,  in 
relation  to  the  animal  economy,  and — if  it 
have  an  appreciable  action, — to  determine 
what  that  action  is,  are  points  of  inquiry 
within  the  compass  of  every  individual  who 
is  endowed  with  common  sense,  and  willing 
to  incur  the  trouble  of  the  investigation. 
Hence  the  fact  that  if  any  uncertainty  exist 
on  such  questions,  it  is  discreditable  to  medi- 
cal science,  their  solution  being  mere  matters 
of  arithmetic.  But  ciphering  seems  as  irk- 
some to  doctors  as  to  schoolboys,  the  greater 
part  of  us  preferring  to  exercise  our  faith  or 
our  fancy  to  using  our  tablets.  The  ex- 
pression "  ceteris  paribus"  is  common  enough 
m  medical  language,  but  that  distribution  of 
objects  which  is  necessary  to  render  the 
phrase  applicable,  is  lamentably  rare  in  me- 
dical inquiries.  In  no  other  department  of 
human  knowledge  are  to  be  found  such  dis- 
crepancies of  opinion  as  to  what  ought  not 
to  be  matter  of  opinion  at  all,  but  matter  of 
fact ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  sound-headed 
men  of  other  professions  should  often  turn 
from  medicine  with  incredulity  and  con- 
tempt, as  from  a  science  that  is  without  prin- 
ciples, and  an  art  without  effiicacy. 

The  numerical  method  may  be  applied  to 
therapeutic  operations  with  greater  facility 
than  to  most  other  branches  of  medical  in- 
quiry, because  we  have  here  the  advantage 
of  knowing  the  nature  and  proportion  of  at 
least  one  of  the  agents  that  are  concerned  in 
the  actions  under  investigation,  namely,  the 
medicine  itself ;  whereas  in  many  questions 
in  vital  statistics  we  have  to  calculate  effects 
arising  from  causes  whose  nature  and  inten- 
sity— nay,  perhaps,  their  very  existence — 
are  all  wholly  unknown.     When  a  medi- 
cine is  brought  forward  laying  claim  to  the 
power  of  producing  a  certain   action  in  the 
living  system,  or  of  curing  a  given  disease 
specifically,   no    matter  by   what   process, 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than   the  method  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  allegation  be  well 
founded.      Simply   take   care  that  genuine 
samples  and  similar  doses  of  the  medicine 
are  employed,    that  all  the  individuals   to 
whom  it  is  exhibited  are,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, circumstanced  alike,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  patients  is  sufficient,  and  then  the  con- 
clusion that  is  educed  by  the  accurate  use  of 
numbers  may  be  considered  to  be  as  certain 
as  any  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  science  that 
is  not  purely  mathematical.     Medicine  can- 
not attain  the  exactness  of  astronomy  or  op- 
tics ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  acquire  equal  certainty  with  che- 
mistry, and  other  branches  of  experimental 
science. 


If  the  efficacy  of  every  new  remedy  had 
been  thus  tested  as  it  arose,  how  often  would 
the  profession  have  been  spared  the  humilia- 
tion of  reposing  unbounded  confidence  in 
agents  which  were  really  either  inert  or  per- 
nicious. Iceland  liverwort  would  not  then 
simply  have  settled  down  into  a  very  respect- 
able article  of  diet,  after  having  promised  to 
scare  consumption  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
nor  would  mercury  have  poisoned  those 
myriads  of  persons  who  have  fallen  victims 
to  an  indiscriminating  belief  in  its  specific 
powers. 

It  is  impossible,  day  after  day,  to  observe 
the  mass  of  isolated  facts  that  are  thrown  be- 
fore the  profession  relating  to  medicine,  with- 
out lamenting  the  neglect  to  which  we  have 
drawn  attention — both  on  this  and  many 
other  occasions — and  continuing  to  press  the 
necessity  of  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  until  the 
proper  remedy  is  adopted. 

These  observations  of  the  editor  of  the 
London  Lancet  are  not  only  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  physician  and  his  patients, 
but,  like  his  observations  and  suggestions 
given  in  the  last  number  of  this  work  (p.  18.) 
on  the  probably  extensive  utility  of  the  use 
in  chronic  diseases  of  "  a  very  moderate  gal- 
van  jc  influence,  sustained  for  a  length  of 
time,"  should  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  suspended  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
office  of  every  physician. 

The  diagnosis  of  diseases  must,  however, 
be  first  perfected  before  the  profession  can 
advance  much  in  the  choice  of  remedies,  and 
may  not  we,  who  have  practised  physic 
nearly  40  years,  and  these  arithmetical  num- 
bers more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  now 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  editor  of  the  Lancet, 
the  importance  of  copying  into  his  journal, 
from  the  last  number  of  this  work,  and 
spreading  far  and  wide,  the  mathematical 
symptoms  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  organs 
and  limbs,  disclosed  by  the  practice  of  the 
arithmetical  system  which  he  how  recom- 
mends to  the  attention  of  the  profession  ? 
No  !  such  a  suggestion  would  be  perfectly 
useless,  for  it  would  be  necessary  for  these 
symptoms  to  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  and 
appear  in  a  new  dress  under  the  garb  of  dis- 
coveries of  some  English  physician,  before 
we  could  have  the  least  hope  of  seeing  them 
published  in  that  or   any    other  Medical 
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Journal  of  that  kingdom,  or  in  the  semi- 
English  journals  of  the  medical  schools  of 
this  country.  A  universal  or  general  know- 
ledge of  these  symptoms,  with  the  remedies 
naturally  suggested  by  them,  would  save 
myriads  of  our  race  every  year  from  a  pre- 
mature grave,  who  are  now  annually  poison- 
ed or  quacked  to  death  every  year  with  the 
common  remedies  and  treatment  of  the 
schools.  But  an  incubus  has  hung  its 
deadly  weight  upon  every  effort  to  improve 
the  practice  of  medicine  more  than  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  the  victims  of  every  age  and 
condition  must  submit  to  their  fate. 

Connection  of  Respiration  with  Sensibility. 

NEW  EXPLANATION   OF   AN   OLD   RIDDLE. 

To  to  the  Editor  of  The  Lancet. 
Sir, — It  is  always  pleasing  to  throw  light 
on  the  result  of  an  experiment  whioh  is  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  explicable  phenomena. 
One  of  such,  I  believe,  is  the  following,  for 
I  never  met  with  any  explanation  of  it.  Its 
discovery  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  an 
American  naval  officer,  but  whatever  its  ori- 
gin, it  has  the  same  interest  to  the  physiolo- 
gist. 

When  each  of  four  persons  standing  at  the 
corners  of  a  long  table,  places  two  fingers  of 
one  hand  under  the  shoulders  and  hips  of  a 
person  lying  on  the  table,  if  at  a  given 
signal  they  all  five  draw  their  breath  (inspire) 
quickly,  the  four  can  raise  the  fifth  person, 
who  will  appear  to  them  to  be  much  lighter, 
or,  as  it  has  been  described,  •'  as  light  as  a 
feather."  They  must  all  inspire  at  the  same 
time,  and  without  irregularity,  or  laughing, 
&c,  on  which  account  it  may  have  to  be 
tried  twice  or  thrice  before  the  remarkable 
result  is  obtained. 

How  can  we  explain  it  ?  A  medical  friend 
suggested  to  me  that  he  thought  the  act  of 
inspiration  changed  the  position  of  the  poles 
of  a  person,  and  thus  altered  the  weights  and 
to  support  his  view  stated  that  iron  weights, 
after  acquiring  magnetic  polarity  from  contin- 
uing long  in  one  position,  are  lighter  when 
turned  over  on  their  face.  But  this  explana- 
tion, ingenious  as  it  certainly  is,  supposes  a 
change  of  weight  in  the  person  operated  upon, 
a  thing,  which  of  course,  cannot  be.  Indeed, 
there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  weight  equal 
to  that  of  the  air  so  inspired.  I  will  proceed, 
therefore,  to  show  what  I  think  is  the  real- 
cause  of  the  person  raised  appearing  to  be  so 
light. 

1 .  Pressing  my  hand  hard  on  the  seat  of  a 
weighing  machine,  I   kept  up  that  pressure 


as  equally  as  I  could,  and  another  person 
observing  the  index,  the  result  was,  that 
when  I  inspired  the  instrument  indicated  a 
greater  pressure  in  the  proportion  nearly  of 
eight  to  seven,  so  that  at  each  inspiration  the 
index  moved  forward  considerably. 

2.  I  placed  a  bucket  full  of  water  on  the 
floor,  and  carried  a  wire  round  its  handle, 
and  thence  around  my  finger,  making  a  loop 
at  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
index  of  the  right  hand.  I  then  found  that 
the  pressure  of  the  wire,  when  I  attempted 
to  raise  the  bucket  by  it,  caused  (of  course) 
considerable  pain,  but  that  if  I  inspired  at 
the  same  time  the  pain  was  diminished,  and 
I  could  raise  the  weight  with  less  difficulty. 

Now,  here  are  three  things  to  be  consider- 
ed ;  the  amount  of  weight  raised,  the  sensa- 
tion experienced  in  raising  this  and  other 
weights  (and  by  which  I  presume  we  form  a 
judgment  of  the  weights  of  bodies  generally, 
or  of  resistances)  and  the  pain  caused  by  great 
pressure  on  the  part  from  which  the  weight 
is  hung.  My  first  experiment  proves  the 
influence  of  inspiration  in  obscuring  the  judg- 
ment of  weight,  inasmuch,  as  the  pressure 
appeared  to  be  always  the  same ;  yet,  during 
inspiration,  the  index  showed  a  change.  In 
the  second  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  the  act 
of  inspiring  blunts  sensibility  to  pain. 

The  explanation  that  I  would  attempt  to 
give,  therefore,  of  the  lightness  observed  in 
the  American  experiment  is,  that  the  act  of 
simultaneous  inspiration  which  tends  to  stif- 
fen the  body  of  the  person  lying  down,  and 
render  it  better  adapted  for  raising,  also  im- 
pairs the  judgment  of  those  who  raise  him, 
and  blunts  that  unpleasant  sensation  in  the 
fingers,  &c,  which  might  prevent  them  from 
raising  that  weight  in  the  ordinary  way.  But 
the  influence  of  inspiration  on  sensation  is 
not  confined  to  these  efforts,  or  operations, 
only.  The  scream  of  affright  is  an  inspira- 
tion, and  the  scream  itself  is  a  sound  uttered 
during  that  act,  and  not  a  vocal  sound  produ- 
ced, in  the  usual  manner,  by  expiration. 
And  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
sudden  drawing  of  the  breath,  as  in  the  expe- 
riments cited  above,  is  a  means  of  dulling 
sensibility  against  the  fatal  shock  which  a 
fright  might  otherwise  occasion.  The  sud- 
den application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  in  the  shower  bath,  is  attended  with  a 
sudden  gasp,  a  modified  scream,  a  rapid  in- 
spiration, and  its  effect,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, is  to  deaden  sensibility. 

If  we  consider  the  function  of  respiration 
in  connection  with  sensibility,  perhaps  of 
every  kind,  we  shall  find  it  naturally  divided 
into  three  periods, — inspiration,  expiration, 
and  an  interval,  the  interval  being,  more  pro- 
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perly,  the  time  for  sensibility, — inspiration 
taking  up  a  certain  time,  expiration  a  time 
somewhat  shorter,  and  the  interval  varying 
in  duration,  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
system.  All  these  periods  are  liable  to  alter, 
and  we  may  see  this  in  many  states  of  the 
body.  In  the  hurry,  and  bustle,  and  strain- 
ing, of  what  is  well  called  "  action,"  no  in- 
terval is  allowed  in  the  breathing,  no  one  at- 
tends to  his  sensations,  and  the  result  of  such 
increased  respiration  and  muscular  exertion 
is,  quickened  pulse,  augmented  heat  of  body, 
&c.  But  in  an  opposite  condition  of  our  sys- 
tem, when  the  mind,  content  on  a  subject  that 
absorbs  every  thought  and  feeling,  demands 
a  long  intereal,  as  in  amatory  cases,  the  ter- 
mination of  that  interval  is  marked,  mediate- 
ly, by  a  sigh,  a  form  of  expiration  following 
a  fully  drawn  inspiration.  Hoping  that  these 
observations,  hastily  made,  will  meet,  in  your 
valuable  Journal,  the  eye  of  some  reader 
who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  I  re- 
main, Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Salter  Livesay,  M.  D.;  R.  N. 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  Dec.  1843. 

London  Lancet. 

The  cold  water  dash,  and  replex  actiont 
Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  nose,  and  ute- 
rus, is  frequently  arrested  in  an  instant  by 
repeated  dashes  of  cold  water.  Syncope, 
infantile  fainting  fits — Coma,  from  narcotic 
poisons — Asphyxia — Apoplexy — and  Puer- 
peral convulsions,  are  arrested  and  quickly 
subdued  in  the  same  manner.  These  extra- 
ordinary effects  of  the  sudden  alternation  of 
cold  upon  a  warm  surface  is  purely  mechani- 
cal, and  is  the  consequence  of  the  sudden 
and  powerful  contraction  of  the  over-expand- 
ed: blood  vessels.  A  subdued  expansion  of 
these  vessels  necessarily  follows  this  and  the 
succeeding  contractions,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  magnetic  forces  which  produce  motion, 
and  these  are  precisely  the  effects  that  are 
required  in  these  cases  of  hermorrhage  and 
suspended  animation.  With  such  means 
and  with  such  a  powerful  remedy  always  at 
hand,  many  a  fond  mother  has  by  mere  in- 
tuition, saved  her  darling  child. 

When  in  any  of  these  cases  the  body  has, 
from  any  cause,  become  too  cold  to  obtain 
these  results,  heat  should  be  first  applied  to 
the  surface,  and  then  the  cold  dash,  and  we 
should  remember  that  whatever  we  do  in  such 
cases  should  be  done  quickly. 


In  cases  of  inaction  of  the  bladder  in  con- 
sequence of  its  great  expansion,  from  exces_ 
sive  accumulations  of  urine,  the  cold  dash 
upon  the  feet,  legs  and  thighs,  makes  the 
bladder  contract  with  great  force,  when  the 
urine  instantly  flows  in  a  large  stream. 

Magnetic  Poles,  and  Heat  and  Cold. 
The  greatest  heat  known  to  us  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  magnetic  poles 
upon  each  other.  Sir  II.  Davey  decom- 
posed the  alkalies  and  many  other  sub- 
stances that  had  resisted  every  other  means 
of  reduction,  by  bringing  them  in  contact 
with  the  opposite  poles  of  a  powerful  mag- 
netic battery. 

The  greatest  cold  on  the  earth  is  known 
to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mag- 
netic poles  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles, 
and  it  follows  then,  that  when  active  and 
powerful  magnetic  poles  are  brought  near  to 
each  other,  they  produce  the  greatest  heat 
known  to  us,  and  that  at  their  greatest  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  they  produce  the 
greatest  cold,  or  that  the  cold  increases  as 
their  distance  from  each  other.  The  distance 
of  the  magnetic  poles  from  each  other,  in  a 
direct  line  through  the  centre  of  the  earth  is 
120  deg.  or  about  7,900  miles,  and  the  dis- 
tance from  each  pole  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  about  3.950  miles,  and  as  the  mas;- 
netism  of  the  earth  with  its  magnetic  poles  is 
in  motion,  and  consequently  in  an  active 
state,  as  in  the  case  of  Davey's  battery,  the 
heat  must  increase  as  the  distance  from  these 
poles  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  it 
must  be  at  its  maximum.  Now  the  heat  in 
the  earth  increases,  from  a  few  feet  beloAv 
the  surface,  at  the  rate  of  about  one  degree 
in  every  45  feet,  as  is  well  ascertained  by 
numerous  experiments  in  mines  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  by  boring  into 
it,  in  many  places,  a  distance  of  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  hot  water  line. 

The  deepest  coal  mine  in  England  is  near 
New  Castle,  where  the  temperature  at  the 
bottom,  1200  feet  below  the  surface,  is  con- 
stantly 77  deg.,  and  at  900  feet  70  deg., 
while  at  the  surface  it  is    about  4$   deg.* 
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being  about  1  deg.  for  every  45  feet.  In  the 
Mexican  mines,  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  surface,  the  temperature  is  con- 
stantly 74  degrees. 

An  increase  of  heat  from  the  surface  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of 
1  deg  for  every  60  feet,  would  make  water 
boil  at  a  distance  of  9900  feet,  and  this  is 
probably  the  source  and  mean  depth  of  hot 
springs.     The  same  rate  of  increase  of  heat 
would  produce  an  intense   light  red  heat  at 
the  distance  of  180  miles,   and   melt  almost 
every  known  substance,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles  would  convert  them  all  into 
the  gaseous  state,  when  these   gases,  in  a 
constant  state  of  expansion,  would  be  forced 
to  the  surface,  as  they  are,  through  the  lava, 
or  valves  of  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes,  by 
the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  internal  surface. 
The  earth  is  therefore  a  hollow  sphere,  the 
crust  or  shell  of  which  cannot  be  more  than 
about  200  miles  thick.* 

The  intense  light  red  heat  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  shell  of  the  earth  must  ex- 
pand the  gases  inclosed  in  it  so  much  as  to 
make  them  perfectly  transparent  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  miles  from  it,  through 
which  the  light  from  this  concave  surface 
must  shine  with  great  splendor,  and  present 
to  an  observer,  a  thousand  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  a  scene  of  surpassing  gran- 
deur. 

The  solid  crust  of  the  earth  covered  by  the 
sea  is  thinner  than  other  parts  of  it,  the 
water  extending  over  a  great  part  of  it  far 
below  the  boiling  water  line ;  and  hence  the 
cause  of  the  situation  of  the  volcanoes  in  the 
islands  and  near  the  sea. 

There  are  about  200  active  volcanoes,  of 
which  90  are  in  the  islands  surrounded  by 
the  sea,  and  1 1 0  on  the  continents  near  it. 

A  volcano  in  the  Indian  sea,  in  1815, 
shook  the  earth  at  the  distance  of  1000  miles, 
filled  the  air  with  ashes  300  miles,  and 
roared  at  that  distance  like  thunder. 


*  The  heat  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  magnetic  poles  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  magnetic  axis,  is, 
therefore,  so  great  as  to  reduce  every  kind  of  solid 
matter  to  the  gaseous  state. 


The  heat  of  the  gases  which  issue  from 
the  craters  of  volcanoes  is  so  intense  as  to 
melt  every  thing  that  comes  in  contact  with 
them,  in  their  course  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  lava  in 
the  craters,  which  sometimes  flows  over 
their  mouths,  and  descends  in  rivers  of  fire 
to  the  valleys  below. 

These  are  some  of  the  evidences  of  the 
most  intense  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  ; 
while  the  arm  frozen  and  fixed  in  its  descent 
with  the  steel  in  hand  to  strike  the  flint  to 
light  a  fire,  is  one  of  the  evidences  cf  the 
most  intense  cold  on  its  surface — presenting 
in  one  view  the  heat  expanding  from  the 
centre,  and  the  cold  spreading  and  con- 
densing from  opposite  points,  and  thus  form- 
ing from  its  elements  a  crust  upon  the  sur- 
face.* 

The  condensing  power  of  these  poles,  at 
first  comparatively  feeble,  has  been  increased 
immensely  as  the  number  cf  the  strata  sub- 
sequently formed  upon  the  earth  at  different 
and  distant  periods  of  time,  and  the  density 
of  these  strata,  or  the  crust  of  the  earth,  has 
consequently  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. 

As  the  repulsive  force  which  maintains  the 
earth  and  planets  at  their  respective  distances 
from  the  sun  decreases  in  direct  proportion 
from  it,  they  must  be  maintained  in  an  order 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  density,  and  as 
their  density  is  increasing  with  the  number 
of  their  strata,  they  are  consequently  ap- 
proaching the  sun. 

The  number  of  strata  in  the  earth  and  in 
the  different  planets  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  revolutions  performed  in  their 
orbits.  The  number  of  strata  in  the  earth 
being  taken  as  12,  their  numbers  are  nearly 
Vulcan,     24,f    Mercury,     20,    Venus,    16, 


*  The  ancients  it  appears  from  the  following  quota- 
tion had  a  knowledge  of  these  extraordinary  facts,  and 
taught  it  in  their  Temples. 

"  The  spot  whence  issued  the  prophetic  vapor  (from 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  at  Del- 
phi,) which  inspired  the  priestess,  was  said  to  be  the 
central  point  of  the  earth,  this  having  been  proved  by 
Jupiter  himself,  -who  dispatched  two  eagles  from  oppo- 
site quarters  of  the  heavens,  which  there  encountered 
each  other  "  (Strabo.  419.— Pausan  10,  16— Plut., 
de  orace.     Dep.  p.  409.     Anthon. 

t  This  planet  now  in  the  stm's  atmosphere,  has  been 
seen  through  temporary  openings  in  it,  five  times,  by 
different  asti  onomers. 
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Earth,  12,  Mars,  8,  Asteroids,  6,  Jupiter, 
4,  Saturn,  2,  Uranus,*  1.  The  time  in  which 
a  stratum  is  formed  on  each  of  these  bodies 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  distance  from 
the  sun,  and  they  are  formed  about  3  times 
faster  on  Mercury  than  they  are  on  the  earth 
at  the  present  period. 

Case  of  Haematemesis, 

TREATED  BY  JOHN  EPPS,  M.D.,  LONDON. 

Mrs.  Waite,  aged  23,  married  only  a  fort- 
night. I  was  requested,  on  Saturday,  July 
15,  1843,  by  the  mother  of  this  patient  to 
visit  her  daughter,  whom  she  represented  as 
in  a  most  dangerous  state,  and  rapidly  be- 
coming worse. 

I  learned  that  on  the  previous  Monday  the 
patient,  to  outward  appearance,  was  very 
well,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  was 
seized  with  giddiness  and  faintness,  fell,  and 
was  found  lying  on  the  floor.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  vomiting  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  which  continued  daily,  more  or  less, 
decreasing  a  little  till  Friday,  when  (she 
having  had  some  povjerful  purgative  medi- 
cine administered  by  her  medical  attendant,) 
it  increased,  and  on  the  Saturday,  the  day  I 
was  consulted,  still  increased.  Such  was 
the  state,  indeed,  that  the  surgeon  in  attend- 
ance said  if  another  vomiting  took  place,  the 
result  must  be  fatal. 

When  I  arrived,  which  was  about  a  quar- 
ter past  one,  p.  m.,  I  found  the  patient  lying 
on  the  bed  with  white  cheeks,  white  lips, 
white  blanched  fingers,  with  a  swollen 
transparency  about  them,  exhausted,  eyes 
half  closed,  pulse  rapid,  and  weak,  excessive 
anxiety  of  countenance,  the  tongue  blanched, 
but  with  a  tint  indicative  of  approaching  ty- 
phus, the  teeth  encrusted  with  a  sordes,  cold 
sweats  often  breaking  out,  and  she  herself 
excessively  thirsty.  Besides  these  symp- 
toms, there  was  the  peculiar  restlessness,  so 
striking  in  these  cases,  causing  her  constantly, 
so  far  as  her  weakness  weuld  allow  her,  to 
change  her  position.  Her  mother  stated 
further  that  the  patient  experiences  continual 
pain  round  the  waist,  this  becoming  violent 
before  she  vomits,  the  pain  being  after  the 
vomiting  for  a  short  time  relieved.  Her  ap- 
petite was  gone ;  her  bowels  had  been  very 
violently  acted  upon  by  the  medicine?  admi- 
nistered to  her  before  I  saw  her;  the  motions 
were  black  and  knotty ;  her  water  passes  re- 
gularly; her  last  monthly  period  was  na- 
tural.    I  satisfied  myself  that  she  had  had 

*  The  first  stratu  m  upon  this  planet  is  not  yet  com 
pleted,  as  appears  f  rom  calculations  founded  on  certain 
geological  and  astro  •magnetic  data. 


no  blow,  no  extra  exertion.  I  ascertained,  also 
that  she  had  had  pain  round  the  waist  for 
eight  or  nine  weeks  before  she  was  married, 
and  also  a  pain  at  the  heart,  the  latter  con- 
tinuing after  her  marriage. 

I  gave  the  patient  at  once  three  globules  of 
aconite,  in  a  wine  glass  of  water,  and  order- 
ed the  following : — 

&.  Arsenic,  four  globules ; 

Water,  four  ounces.  The  fourth  part 
to  be  taken  immediately'  and  the  dose  to  be 
repeated  every  fourth  hour. 

I  left  with  the  patient  three  globules  of  ve- 
ratrum.  to  be  given  in  case  she  fainted  away. 

Sunday  morning,  July  16.  The  patient 
vomited  some  blood  soon  after  I  left  her  yes- 
terday. She  took  the  arsenicum  mixture, 
slept  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  but  after 
waking,  became  restless,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued ever  since.  She  has  not  passed  any 
water  since  I  saw  her  yesterday.  Her  pale 
ness  is,  of  the  two  rather  worse,  and  her  ap- 
pearance (to  her  mother)  was  worse  than  it 
was  yesterday :  her  bowels  have  not  acted. 
She  has  not  complained  of  the  pain  round 
the  waist  and  upper  part  of  the  bowels.  She 
fainted  yesterday,  and  the  veratrum  globules 
were  administered.  She  feels,  to  use  her 
own  words,  "  heart-sick,"  retches  very 
much,  but  brings  up  nothing  ;  she  wishes  to 
die.  For  the  continual  retching  I  prescribed 
the  following  mixture  : — 

R.  Ipecacuanha,  four  globules ; 

Water,  four  ounces.  A  spoonful  for 
each  dose.  The  dose  she  was  ordered  to 
take  after  each  violent  retching. 

On  Sunday  night,  at  10  p.m.,  her  husband 
came  in  great  anxiety,  wishing  me  to  visit 
his  wife  immediately,  as  they  all  expected 
she  was  dying.  On  arrival  I  found  that 
though  the  previously  existing  symptoms  ex- 
isted, still  they  were  not  augmented  to  the 
degree  that  by  this  time  they  must  have 
been  if  she  were  really  worse ;  I  therefore 
gave  hope.  Gave  three  spoonfuls  of  her 
ipecacuanha  mixture,  and  left,  in  case  the 
exhaustion  should  increase,  three  globules  of 
China  (cinchona)  to  take  ;  otherwise  to  con- 
tinue the  ipecacuanha  mixture. 

Monday,  July  17.  She  was  restless  all 
through  the  night,  till  the  morning.  At  four 
in  the  morning  her  mother  administered  the 
three  globules  of  China.  She  then  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  better  since  that  hour  than 
she  has  since  Friday.  She  took  a  cup  of 
cocoa  and  some  barley  water,  and  both  re- 
mained on  the  stomach.  She  has  not  vomited 
since  she  took  the  arsenicum  on  Saturday. 
She  complained  last  night  of  pain  in  her 
head,  and  wandered  much ;  her  eyes  not 
closed  when  asleep.     She  is  now  hot  and 
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thirsty ;  her  forehead  also  is  hot  ;  the  retch- 
ings have  diminished  ;  her  bowels  have  not 
acted ;  she  is  restless  when  awake.  I  or- 
dered her  two  mixtures : — 

R.  Aconite,  four  globules  ; 

Water,  four  ounces,  Ft.  mist.,  No.  1. 
Q.  Nucis  vomicce,  four  globules ; 

Water,  four  ounces,  Ft.  mist.,  No.  2. 

I  directed  that  she  should  take  a  fourth 
part  of  No.  1  mixture  at  once :  wait  four 
hours,  then  take  a  fourth  part  of  No.  2 ; 
wait  six  hours,  and  then  repeat  as  before. 

18.  Slept  still  better  last  night;  wTas  not 
awake  more  than  an  hour  from  twelve  to 
six ;  her  eyes  more  closed  in  sleep ;  she 
seems  still  inclined  to  vomit,  but  to-day  it  is 
rather  heaving  ;  water  passes  freely ;  bowels 
not  opened ;  she  complains  of  a  pain  in  her 
stomach  and  of  a  fulness.  Her  hands  burned 
last  night,  and  this  evening  she  is  a  little  fe- 
verish. To-day  she  is  decidedly  better  ;  her 
lips  are  less  blanched.  She  is,  however, 
more  sleepy  to-day.  I  left  three  globules  of 
opium,  which  were  ordered  to  be  taken  if  the 
bowels  remained  confined,  and  the  restless- 
ness increased,  and  the  eyes  half  closed,  and 
the  tongue  should  become  brown,  and  the 
sleep  comatose.-  If  all  these  symptoms  do 
not  appear,  then  to  continue  the  aconite  and 
nux  vomica  mixtures. 

20.  Slept  well  for  four  hours  last  night, 
and  slept  with  her  eyes  dosed :  has  had  very 
little  retching ;  tongue  not  so  black ;  thirst 
less.  She  has  not  as  yet  eaten  anything,  but 
expressed  a  wish  for  some  stewed  eels.  Her 
bowels  still  inactive,  though  she  has  felt  a  de- 
sire this  morning  to  relieve  them,  but  with- 
out effect ;  water  clear ;  still  pain  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  about  the  stomach,  and  she  cannot 
hear  pressure  at  the  pit  of  her  stomach ;  she 
has  complained,  also,  of  a  severe  pain  in  her 
hack;  her  temper  is  peevish;  her  restless- 
ness, when  awake,  is  much  lessened;  her 
lips  begin  to  assume  a  shade  of  redness : 
hands  less  hot.  Has  taken  some  beef-tea. 
She  did  not  take  the  opium  globules.  Pre- 
scribed an  aconite  and  a  pulsatilla  mixture, 
four  globules  in  each,  and  ordered  a  bread 
poultice,  on  which  twenty  drops  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  pulsatilla,  of  the  first  dilution,  were 
dropped,  to  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  directed,  that,  should  the  bowels 
not  act  the  next  day,  she  might  have  an  in- 
jection of  warm  water. 

22.  Her  improvement  is  great;  all  her  fa- 
mily and  friends  are  astonished ;  she  sleeps 
well;  lips  are  more  natural;  tongue  less 
black :  ate  a  boiled  sole  yesterday ;  bowels 
still  inactive,  though  she  has  had  two  injec- 
tions. She  has  a  little  pain  in  the  head,  and 
more  pains  and  rumblings  in  her  bowels ;  the 


pain  in  the  stomach  is  gone.  I  ordered  four 
globules  of  cocculus  (one  globule  every  eight 
hours,  in  a  wineglass  of  water),  for  the  in- 
action of  the  bowels,  the  rumblings,  and  the 
pain. 

23.  Bowels  inactive  still ;  complains  of 
her  head ;  slept  well  last  night,  and  awoke 
quite  sensible ;  her  color  is  returning.  She 
complains  of  pain  in  her  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  there  is  some  soreness  on  pressure ;  and 
she  was  directed  to  continue  the  cocculus  till 
three  p.  m.,  when,  if  her  pains  were  not  bet- 
ter, she  was  ordered  to  take  aconite,  one 
globule,  and  four  hours  after  one  globule  of 
nux  vomica. 

24.  Head  better;  she  is  stronger,  eats 
heartily;  took  some  mutton  yesterday; 
bowels  still  inactive  ;  about  four  p.  m.,  felt  a 
wish  to  relieve  the  bowels,  but  with  no  ef- 
fect ;  she  has  severe  pain  in  her  back,  and 
some  tenderness  about  the  bowels  :  water 
free  and  clear ;  slept  well  last  night,  but  had 
during  sleep  one  of  her  eyes  open ;  she  has 
still  a  litle  day-restlessness.  Ordered  one 
globule  of  opium  in  a  wineglass  of  water 
every  eight  hours,  for  the  inaction  of  the 
bowels  and  the  sleeping  with  the  one  eye 
open. 

25.  Slept  well  last  night  and  with  the  eye 
closed.  After  taking  three  doses  of  the 
opium,  her  bowels  were  freely  open ;  the 
stools  black  and  offensive ;  lips  are  regaining 
rapidly  therr  natural  color ;  the  fingers  have 
still  a  marbly  hue.  Ordered  a  globule  of 
opium  once  a  day. 

31.  The  patient  is  able  to  sit  up  and  to 
walk  about  the  room  without  assistance  ;  she 
eats  heartily,  but  sometimes  brings  up  her 
food ;  the  bowels  have  been  confined  since 
the  28th ;  water  clear.  The  monthly  period 
has  not  appeared  ;  she  has  pain  in  the  back 
of  the  head  and  great  soreness  there — of  these 
she  continually  complains.  I  ordered  pul- 
satilla, one  globule,  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
water — one  spoonful  twice  a  day. 

Aug.  8.  She  paid  me  a  visit ;  she  had 
been  at  "  public  worship"  on  the  Sunday. 
The  back  of  the  head  is  painful  when  she 
lies  down,  and  the  pain  has  kept  her  awake 
the  two  last  nights.  Her  food  agrees ;  appe- 
tite good ;  food  remains  quiet ;  bowels  toler- 
ably regular.  The  soreness  of  the  back  of 
the  head  she  ascribes  to  the  fall  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  illness.  I  ordered  arnica, 
and  my  patient  became  well. 

This  case  presents  several  interesting  fea- 
tures. 

The  first  is  the  inactivity  of  the  bowels. 
The  bowels  did  not  act  for  ten  days,  and  yet 
notwithstanding  this  inaction,  the  patient  be- 
came steadily  better.    I  am  quite  satisfied 
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that  this  inaction  of  the  bowels  was  an  es- 
sential to  the  cure  ;  and,  further,  that  had 
this  patient's  bowels  been  forced  open  by 
purgative  medicine,  haemorrhage  would  have 
recurred,  and,  death  must  have  been  the 
sequel. 

A  second  feature  of  interest  is  the  evi- 
dence afforded  in  the  effect  produced  by  the 
opium  on  the  bowels,  of  the  power  of  opium 
in  removing  inaction  of  the  bowels  in  certain 
conditions. 

I  may  add  here,  that  I  have  cured  the 
most  obstinate  constipations  by  opium,  in 
infinitesimal  doses;  but  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, in  proffering  this  statement,  that  I  as- 
sert that  opium  is  the  cure  for  constipation 
generally.  Opium  will  cure  the  constipa- 
tion which  is  attended  with  symptoms  to 
which  it  is  homoeopathic,  i.  e.,  to  which  the 
opium  has  the  power  of  producing  in  a 
healthy  person,  similar  symptoms.  Those, 
therefore,  who  think  to  cure  constipation  by 
the  use  of  opium  without  first  ascertaining 
whether  the  concomitant  symptoms  are  si- 
milar to  those  produced  by  the  operation  of 
opium,  will  be  themselves  deceived,  and  will 
injure  their  patients. 

Great  Russell  street,  Jan,  10, 1844. 

See  a  case  by  Dr.  Epps,  and  note  in  ex- 
planation, in  our  last  number,  p.  30. 

Auscultation. 

The  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  25th  Nov.  1843,  laments  the  de- 
cline of  the  use  of  the  Stethescope,  and  im- 
putes it  to  an  exaggeration  of  its  real  merits 
by  the  dependence  that  has  been  placed  upon 
minute  and  fanciful  sounds,  or  uncertain 
symptoms,  and  the  neglect  of  the  aid  of  per- 
cussion. 

These  are  probably  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  decline  of  the  use  of  this  instrument,  but 
there  is  another  cause  which  has  operated 
more  powerfully  in  this  country  to  prevent 
its  use  at  all  by  many  physicians,  and  to 
cause  the  decline  of  its  use  by  others ;  and 
that  is  the  habit  of  guessing  the  precise 
seat,  character,  and  state  of  diseases  of  the 
chest  and  elsewhere,  which  saves  almost  en- 
tirely the  time  and  labor  of  investigation. 

As  reasoning  and  their  obligations  to  their 
confiding  patients  have  failed  to  change  the 
habits  of  these  drones,  we  would  suggest  to 
them  the  practice  of  the  magnetic  symptoms 
which  operate  like  a  great  labor-saving  ma- 
chine, and  by  which  diseases  of  the  chest 
are  distinguished  in  an  instant  of  time,  and 


with  a  precision  that  defies  imitation  by  the 
Stethescope  and  percussion  combined.  Mere 
Tyro's  in  the  practice  of  these  symptoms 
have  often  put  the  professors  of  auscultation 
and  percussion  to  the  route,  by  ocular  and 
overwhelming  demonstrations  with  the  dis- 
secting knife. 

M.   Boudet,  on    the  Natural   or    Spontaneou» 
Cure  of  Phthisis. 

"  Tuberculous  degeneration  of  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  ganglia  is  infinitely  more  com- 
mon, and  is  oftener  susceptible  of  a  favora- 
ble termination,  than  most  medical  men  are 
willing  to  admit.  In  very  young  children, 
indeed,  tubercles  in  the  lung  are  certainly  of 
rare  occurrence.  Of  835  dissections  of  the 
bodies  of  infants,  during  the  first  year  of 
life,  pulmonary  tubercles  were  found  in  13 
only — or  once  in  every  64  cases.  The  fre- 
quency, however,  of  the  disease  increases 
very  rapidly  with  the  age ;  for,  during  the 
second  year,  the  ratio  was  found  to  be  as 
that  of  1  to  12  :  and  this  progresses,  as  years 
advance. 

"  Having  examined  in  succession,  and 
without  selection,  the  state  of  the  lungs  in 
197  persons,  (of  from  2  to  70  years  of  age,) 
who  died  from  various  diseases  or  even  from 
casual  accidents,  I  obtained  the  following 
results.  From  two  to  fifteen  years,  I  found 
tubercles  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  At 
a  somewhat  more  advanced  age,  the  propor- 
tion of  tuberculous  to  n  on  -tuberculous  indi- 
viduals seems  to  reach  its  maximum  ;  for  oi 
135  persons,  whose  ages  varied  from  15  to 
36  years,  in  no  fewer  than  116  were  tuber- 
cles found,  either  in  the  lungs  themselves  o1 
in  the  bronchial  glands ;  viz.  a  proportion 
of  six  in  every  seven  cases.  If  such  be  the 
case,  we  may  truly  say  that  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  respiratory  organs  is  the  rule, 
and  their  absence  is  the  exception. 

"  This  singular  result — a  result  which,  at 
first  sight,  seems  almost  quite  incredible — is 
however  readily  explicable  by  the  gratifying 
circumstance  of  the  extreme  facility  with 
which  these  morbid  products  cease  to  be  in- 
compatible with  health,  in  consequence  of 
various  changes  that  they  are  liable  to  under- 
go in  their  intimate  composition. 

"  The  spontaneous  cure  of  tubercles  in  the 
lungs  is  effected  in  several  different  ways. 
In  some  cases  the  tuberculous  deposit  be- 
comes isolated  from  the  surrounding  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  by  a  firm  fibrous  envelop  being 
formed  around  it.  Again,  the  density  of  the 
tubercles  themselves  may  become  increased 
in  one  of  three  ways  :  either  by  their  be- 
coming so  desiceated  as  to  foim  quite  a  fria- 
ble paste ;  or  by  their  assuming  a  firm  tena- 
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oious  consistence  that  is  greasy  to  the  touch ; 
or,  lastly,  by  their  degenerating  into  an  inor- 
ganic calcareous  matter. 

"  Tubercles  may  also  disappear,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progressive  extension  of  the 
black  pulmonic  deposit,  that  we  so  often  see 
around  them.  Occasionally,  too,  they  be- 
come wholly  or  partially  absorbed,  leaving 
nothing  in  their  place  but  their  sac  or  enve- 
lop. Lastly,  their  contents  may  be  eliminat- 
ed from  the  body." 

These  various  modes  of  natural  cure  may 
be  reduced  to  five,  viz. — 1.  Sequestration, 
by  the  developement  of  a  fibrous  sac  around 
the  tuberculous  deposit ; — 2.  Induration  ; — 3. 
Transformation  into  black  pulmonary  mat- 
ter ; — 4.  Absorption  ; — and  5.  Elimination. 

The  author  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  latter  two  modes ;  and  first  of  absorp- 
tion. 

u  Tuberculous  matter  may  be  absorbed.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  tu- 
bercles which  had  become  modified  in  their 
consistence,  and  which  exhibited  vc  ty  unusual 
appearances.  Instead  of  being  globular,  they 
were  of  an  oval  or  eliptic  shape,  or  they  had 
become  rough  and  angular  on  their  sides. 
May  we  not  suppose  that  such  changes  were 
owing  to  an  unequal  absorption  of  different 
parts  of  these  deposits  ? 

"  Occasionally,  too,  I  have  found,  in  the 
centre  of  a  thin  membraneous  cyst,  a  minute 
tubercle,  perhaps  not  larger  than  the  quarter 
of  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  and  which  yet 
exhibited  all  the  physical  characters  of  this 
morbid  product.  Now  we  rarely  or  never 
meet  with  tubercles,  when  first  deposited  in 
the  pulmonary  parenchyma,  so  very  small 
as  those  which  we  have  now  described. 
There  is  strong  reason,  therefore,  for  suppos- 
ing that  a  partial  absorption  has  taken  place. 
What  greatly  confirms  the  probability  of  this 
idea  is,  that  I  have  occasionally  found,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these  dwarfed  tubercles,  nu- 
merous minute  cysts,  which  were  entirely 
empty;  the  tuberculous  matter,  which  had 
once  filled  them,  having  disappeared.  From 
these  facts  I  infer  that  tuberculous  depo- 
sits may  disappear  from  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  by  becoming  absorbed. 

"  With  respect  to  the  mode  by  elimination, 
the  only  remark  that  I  have  to  make  is,  that 
I  have  never  known  it  to  be  effected  except 
in  one  way,  viz.  that  of  expectoration  from 
the  bronchi.  In  this  manner,  sometimes, 
pieces  of  very  considerable  size  have  been 
rejected  by  coughing. 

"  The  transformation  of  tuberculous  mat- 
ter may  take  place  at  all  the  stages  of  its  evo- 
lution ;  in  the  state  of  softening,  as  well  as 
of  crudity ;  and  under  the  form  of  grey  gra- 


nulations, and  yellow  tubercles,  whether 
these  be  separate  or  aggregated  together. 

"  Even  tuberculous  excavations  of  the 
lungs  not  unfrequently  undergo  a  curative 
process.  Of  197  cases  taken  at  hazard,  in  10 
I  have  found  the  cicatrices  of  caverns  in  the 
lungs,  without  the  existence  of  any  recent  tu- 
bercles ;  and  in  other  eight  cases,  the  process 
of  sicatrisation  was  going  on,  while  recently- 
formed  tubercles  existed  at  the  same  time. 
When  circumstances  are  favorable,  the  pro- 
cess of  their  healing  is  usually  by  the  organ- 
ization of  an  accidental  mucous  membrane, 
lining  their  cavity ;  but  sometimes  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  en- 
velop. Their  cavities  may  continue  to  be 
open,  and  to  communicate,  or  not,  with  the 
adjoining  branch.  Sometimes  they  become 
quite  obliterated  by  the  cohesion  of  their  op- 
posite surfaces. 

"  Usually,  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  for 
some  little  extent  around  the  cicatrised  vomi- 
ca is  more  or  less  indurated  and  impermeable 
to  air :  very  often  it  is  infiltrated  with  a  black- 
colored  matter. 

"  Not  only  have  1  frequently  ascertained 
by  dissection  the  frequent  transformation  of 
tuberculous  deposits,  but  I  have  also  been 
able  to  follow  out,  in  the  living  subject,  the 
CDnformation  of  these  data ;  and  I  now  feel 
confident  that  phthisis  is  much  more  frequent- 
ly cured  than  most  physicians  are  willing  to 
admit." 

M.  Fournet  alludes  to  his  having  met  with, 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  no  fewer  than  14 
cases  of  confirmed  phthisis  that  were  cured  ; 
besides  10  other  cases,  in  which  dissection 
revealed  the  traces  of  caverns,  that  had  be- 
come perfectly  healed. 

He  goes  on  to  remark,  that  "  these  14  cases 
of  phthisis  cured  in  the  living  subject,  have 
proved  to  me — 

"  1.  That  certain  persons,  who  have  ex- 
hibited the  most  decided  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  most  advanced  stage,  may  yet  be 
restored  to  excellent  health. 

"  2.  That,  if  the  general  state  is  satisfacto- 
ry in  these  individuals,  and  does  not  occasion- 
ally bear  the  evidence  in  some  manner  of  the 
accidents  of  their  past  life,  the  local  condition 
is  very  different,  and  always  reveals  the  pres- 
ence of  alterations,  more  or  less  extensive. 

"3.  That  even  hereditary  phthisis,  in  its 
most  advanced  stage,  is  susceptible  of  cure  ; 
although  such  an  occurrence  is  certainly 
much  more  rare  than  in  cases  of  the  acciden- 
tal disease. 

"4.  That  phthisical  patients,  who  have 
been  treated  by  very  various  kinds  of  reme- 
dies, or  who  have  been  left  entirely  to  the 
resources  of  the  natural  powers  of  their 
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economy,  seem  to  have  recovered  in  about 
the  same  proportion;  and,  therefore,  that 
nature  generally  <  fait  tous  les  frais'  of  the 
cure  of  the  disease." 

He  concludes  his  remarks  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  "  The  capital  fact  which  seems 
to  spring  from  these  inquiries  is,  that  tuber- 
culous  disease  is  not,  like  Cancer,  essentially 
incurable;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  oiten 
curable,  and  that  its  extreme  and  most  dis- 
heartening fatality  is  referrible  rather  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  seated  in  one  of  the 
vital  organs  of  the  system,  and  to  its  tenden- 
cy to  frequent  relapses,  than  to  its  primary 
and  essential  nature.—- Revue  Medicate. 

M.  Boudet  confirms  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary manner  the  views  of  consumption  we 
have  long  maintained,  and  long  since  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  and  we  have  selected 
and  now  republish  the  article  for  the  particu- 
lar benefit  of  a  certain  class  of  physicians, 
who  when  they  have  been  pointed  to  cases 
in  which  this  disease  has  been  cured  by  the 
magnetic  remedies,  have  uniformly  answered 
"  it  was  not  a  case  of  consumption,  for  that 
disease  can't  be  cured."  We  may  now,  also 
for  their  benefit,  republish  a  schedule  of  the 
cases  of  tubercular  disease  treated  with  those 
remedies  in  1835,  and  published  in  1836,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  42  out  of  46  cases  of 
consumption  were  cured.  We  would  not, 
however,  be  understood  as  intimating  a  belief 
that  they  could  have  made  such  a  propor- 
tional number  of  cures  with  those  remedies, 
without  first  learning  how  to  distinguish  the 
disease  before  the  sexton  is  called. 

Cases  of  tubercular  disease  affecting  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  and  treated  with  the 
magnetic  remedies  from  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31, 
1835. 

Cases  affecting  the  neck,    ....      18 

Neck  and  eyes, 2 

Neck,  nose,  and  spine, 1 

Neck,  tongue,  tonsils,  and  right  leg,     .    1 
Neck,   jaw,    tonsils,   ear,   cerebellum, 
breast,  heart,  stomach,  uterus,  one 

arm,  and  both  legs, 1 

Neck  and  lung, 2 

Neck  and  stomach, 1 

Neck  and  mesentery 3 

Tongue,  tonsils,  and  uvula    ....    1 
Tongue  tonsils,  and  right  leg,     ...     1 

Nose  and  face, 2 

Luugs,  (first  stage.) 21 


Lungs,  last  stage,  with  tubercles  in  a  ma- 
ture state, 1 

Lungs,  with  excavations,      ....  5 
Lungs  and  both  legs,  and  one  ankle, 

with  excavation  of  both  lungs,     .     .  1 

Heart, 3 

Heart  and  liver, 4 

Stomach, 19 

Liver, 5 

Stomach  and  lungs, 18 

Kidney,  (left,) 1 

Liver  and  kidney,  (right,) 1 

Liver  and  stomach,     ......  4 

Liver  with  abscess, 3 

Mesentery, 1 

Uterus  and  legs, 3 

Uterus  and  lungs, 2 

Uterus  and  stomach, 6 

Joints  and  limbs, 31 

Unknown, 1 


Whole  number  of  cases  in  1835,     163 
Of  these  cases  the  number  cured  is,     .    154 
Cases  not  cured,  in  consequence  of  not 
using  the  remedies  a  sulficient  length 

of  time, 3 

Of  the  cases  which  have  died,  the  first  was 
that  of  Master  N.,  of  Columbus,  aged  16  or 
17  years'  whom  I  never  saw,  and  of  whose 
case  I  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  about 
ten  years  since  it  commenced. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  B.,  of 
M.,  in  the  last  part  of  the  last  stage  of  tuber- 
cula  of  the  mesentery,  with  a  frightful  ma- 
rasmus. 

The  third  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  K.,  of  M., 
with  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  a  state  of  ulce- 
ration, complicated  with  abscess  of  the  liver, 
which  was  discharging  matter  through  the 
right  side  in  four  places. 

The  fourth  case  was  that  of  Mr.  W.,  of  M, 
Michigan,  with  tuberculated  right  leg,  left 
hand,  heart,  and  scalp  over  the  right  frontal, 
and  right  parietal  bones.  The  leg  and  also 
the  scalp  ulcerated  in  two  places.  He  died 
of  compression  of  the  brain,  in  consequence 
of  the  injudicious  use  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  had  been  frequently  applied  by  the  di- 
rection of  his  physicians,  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  parietal  bone,  and  penetrated  through 
it  to  the  brain,  as  shown  by  dissection. 

The  fifth  case  was  that  of  Mrs.  S.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, with  tuberculated  left  lung  in  a  ma- 
ture state ;  and  sixth,  the  case  of  Mrs.  C,  of 
Cincinnati,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
and  excavation  of  both  lungs. 

The  yearly  number  of  cases  in  which  these 
magnetic  remedies  have  been  used,  and  also 
the  yearly  number  of  cases  they  have  cured 
since  1835,  have  increased  more  than  a  hun- 
dredfold, as  ascertained  by  a  simple  arithmeti* 
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cal  series — under  all  the  disadvantages  in  loss 
of  time,  and  of  having  been  before  in  many 
cases  nearly  quacked  to  death  with  the  com- 
mon treatment  of  the  schools. 

They  should  now,  with  the  demonstrations 


of  the  scientific  character  of  these  remedies 
derived  from  the  results  of  the  magnetic  ac- 
tion of  the  rotary  machine,  increase  in  a 
much  greater  ratio. 


Rotary  Magnetic  Machine. 

The  readers  of  the  Dissector  will  recollect 
that,  in  our  last  number,  w^e  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  Rotary 
Magnetic  Machine,  obtained  by  Von.  J.  E. 
Wetzler,  of  Krunkheiten,  in  Germany.  We 
have  repeated  some  of  his  experiments  with 
this  machine  with  the  same  or  similar  results, 
and  we  have  besides  obtained  with  it  the 
most  astounding  effects  in  a  variety  of  other 
cases. 

This  machine  has  been  known  as  one  of 
great  power  both  in  Europe  and  this  country, 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  noth- 
ing of  consequence  has  been  published  in 
resrard  to  its  application  in  the  cure  of  diseas- 
es, excepting  the  experiments  of  Von.  Wetz- 
ler. 

When  the  wheel  is  turned,  the  armature  of 
soft  iron,  wound  with  copper  wire,  strikes 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  S,  fig.  5 ;  which 
elicits  sparks  of  fire,  while  brass  cylinders, 
connected  with  the  armature  and  poles  of 
the  magnet,  by  copper  wires,  are  held  in  the 
hands.  The  forces  from  this  machine,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  diffused  and  connected  with 


the  skin,  from  and  over  large  surfaces,  in- 
stead of  points  of  copper  wire,  as  formerly. 
Von.  Wetzler,  it  seems,  first  applied  these 
cylinders  to  the  face,  head  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  to  cure  local  diseases. 

We  soon  found  the  cylinders  very  awk- 
ward means  of  connecting  these  forces  with 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  especially  in 
directing  them  into  the  different  organs 
through  the  posterior  spinal  nerves,  and  we 
consequently  substituted  large  brass  buttons, 
&c. ,  connected  with  copper  wires,  A  B — the 
wires  being  drawn  through  corks,  d  d,  (non- 
conductors) with  which  the  buttons  are 
placed  and  held  on  the  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  button,  c  A,  is  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  is  connected  with  the 
hollow  conductor,  B,  of  the  north  pole  of  the 
magnet,  by  means  of  a  screw ;  while  the 
button  of  the  other  wire,  c  B,  of  one  inch  in 
diameter,  is  connected  with  the  south  pole, 
S,  at  A. 

The  forces  that  are  conducted  from  the 
north  pole  along  the  wire,  A,  through  the 
button,  c,  repel  and  expand,  and  are  much 
stronger  than  those  that  are  conducted  from 
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the  south  pole  along  the  wire  B,  through  the 
button,  c,  which  attract  and  contract,  and  this 
fact  was  known  to  Von.  Wetzler,  who  esti- 
mated the  difference  at  from  30  to  40  per 
cent. 

We  have  another  rotary  magnetic  machine 
from  the  same  maker,  much  smaller,  and 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  this,  in 
which  a  small  magnet  is  turned  over  a  small 
armature,  by  a  small  magnetic  battery.  The 
buttons  we  use  in  magnetising  are  attached 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  ma- 
chine, and  its  power  is  increased  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  placing  pieces  of  iron  "wire  of 
the  length  and  size  of  knitting  needles  into  the 
cylinder  of  coils  of  copper  wire  connected  with 
the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  armature. 

Having  described  thesemachines,  and  the 
instrument,  by  which  the  forces  obtained 
from  them  are  connected  with  different  parts 
of  the  body,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  des- 
cribe the  effects  of  the  action  of  these  forces 
on  the  organs  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
a  variety  of  cases. 

Sick-Headache. — In  these  cases  we  have 
applied  the  large  button  connected  with  the 
machine  to  the  poles  of  the  brain  through  the 
organ  of  causality  on  one  side,  and  the  small 
button  to  the  organ  of  amativeness  on  the 
opposite  side,  alternately;  so  that  the  forces 
might  pass  along  the  line  of  the  axes  of  the 
large  poles  of  the  brain  as  seen  in  fig.  p.  58. 
The  power  applied  was  always  very  light 
and  8  persons,  including  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, were  cured  in  from  1  to  3  minutes. 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  Dance. — The  case  of 
a  youig  lady  aged  13  years,  with  complete 
loss  of  power  over  the  left  hand  and  arm,  and 
very  little  over  the  left  foot  and  leg.  She  had 
been  out  of  health,  with  pain  in  the  head  and 
chest,  but  the  disease  was  not  fully  developed 
until  two  weeks  before  she  called  upon  us. 
The  magnetic  symptoms  pointed  to  the  dis- 
ease in  the  cerebellum.  The  large  button  was 
then  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  organ  of 
amativeness  and  the  other  on  the  hand,  and 
then  on  the  foot,  and  sometimes  on  the  organs 
of  causality  and  individuality.  She  improv- 
ed daily  under  this  process.  We  commenced 
magnetizing  her  Jan.  15, 1 844,  and  magnetiz- 


ed her  generally  once  every  other  day,  and 
on  the  9th  of  Feb.  the  use  of  her  limbs  was 
entirely  restored. 

Tooth-ache.— (Jumping.) — Two  cases,  and 
each  entirely  cured  in  an  instant  of  time. 

Tic  Douloureux. — Three  cases.  The  first 
was  cured  the  first  sitting.  The  second  after 
three,  and  the  third  on  the  second. 

Tooth-ache  with  swelled  face,  6  cases,  5 
of  which  were  cured  at  the  first,  and  1  on  the 
second  application  of  the  buttons,  to  the  face. 

White  Svjellmgs  of  Mucous  Surfaces — En- 
cysted Tumors  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand, 

Three  Cases. 
A  hopeless  case  of  this  affection  in  a  gen- 
tleman, aged  37  years,  was  presented  to  us, 
in  which  the  joints  of  both  wrists  and  hands 
were  implicated.  The  use  of  the  right  hand 
and  arm  had  been  entirely  lost  about  seven 
months,  and  the  left  was  swelling  and  fast 
approaching  the  same  state.  There  were 
two  very  small  encysted  tumors  on  the  right 
wrist,  which  was  much  swelled,  and  four 
about  the  size  of  musket  balls  on  the  left. 
There  was  one  also  on  a  swelled  joint  of 
each  hand. 

Tne  buttons  were  placed  upon  these 
swellings  under  the  full  power  of  the  instru- 
ment, which  they  resisted  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  for  ten  days,  when  they  began  to 
succumb  and  shrink  from  it.  They  have 
now,  March  10th,  been  under  the  action  of 
the  machine  from  five  to  ten  minutes  nearly 
every  day  during  the  last  60  days,  and  they 
are  now  very  nearly  reduced,  and  the  strength 
and  action  of  the  hands  and  arms  very  nearly 
restored. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  female  ser- 
vant, with  swelling  of  the  left  wrist  and 
hand,  and  two  large  encysted  tumors,  with 
entire  loss  of  power  in  the  hand  and  wrist. 
One  of  these  tumors  had  been  opened  by  a 
surgeon,  and  its  gelatinous  contents  dis- 
charged without  benefiting  the  patient.  The 
buttons  were  applied  as  in  the  first  case; 
on  the  fifth  day  the  swelling  and  tumors 
began  to  shrink  under  them,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  she  was  able  to  open  and  shut  her  hand 
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with  considerable  force,  and  the  disease  will 
soon  be  reduced. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  lady  with 
swelled  wrist,  and  one  encysted  tumor, 
which,  like  the  other  cases  of  this  class,  is 
yielding  slowly  to  the  power  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

Lateral  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. — 2  cases. 
The  muscles  of  the  back  are  alternately  tuber- 
culated  and  atrophied  in  these  cases,  and  in 
many  of  them  puffy  or  elastic  white  swell- 
ings formed  over  the  tuberculated  muscles, 
while  the  atrophied  muscles  become  paralised 
and  cease  to  act.  Slight  deviations  of  the 
spine  are  the  consequences  of  the  first  change 
in  the  natural  state  of  these  muscles,  and 
great  curvatures  of  the  last,  as  seen  in  fig.  6. 

This  figure  represents,  in  no  exaggerated 
form,  the  case  of  a  young  lady  of  this  city, 
aged  17  years,  who  on  returning  home  from 
school,  about  two  years  since,  was  seen  to 
have  a  slight  deviation  in  the  spine,  which 


Fig.  6. 


gradually  increased  to  the  great  curvatures 
seen  in  the  figure,  which  also  represents,  very 
well,  hundreds  of  other  cases  in  this  city,  that 
are  most  lamentable  monuments  of  the  pres- 


ent state  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
medical  profession. 

In  this  case  a  large  puffy  and  elastic  white 
swelling  occupied  the  back  part  of  the  scapu- 
la, DE,  over  the  tuberculated  muscles  under 
it,  and  extended  to  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
shoulder ;  while  the  muscles  on  the  inside 
of  the  arch  of  the  spine  at  A,  were  paralised. 
Again  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  arch 
at  C,  were  tuberculated  and  as  tense  as  the 
head  of  a  drum  ;  while  those  on  the  inside  at 
B,  were  perfectly  paralised,  soft  and  flabby. 
The  muscles  were  also  tuberculated  and  tense 
at  F,  and  atrophied  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  spine.  There  was  also  a  great  projection 
of  the  point  of  fhe  scapula  at  D,  and  the  spine 
itself  was  tuberculated  from  thence  to  G. 

We  commenced  magnetizing  this  young 
lady,  by  applying  the  different  buttons  on  the 
paralised  muscles  at  A,  and  B,  alternately, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  with  the  great- 
est power  of  the  machine.  They  were  also 
applied  at  E,  and  B,  and  at  E  and  C,  which 
straightened  the  spine  so  much  as  to  bring 
the  whole  width  of  it  out  from  under  the 
shoulder  blade,  and  the  sitting  was  concluded 
in  10  minutes. 

Very  little  action  was  apparently  produced 
in  the  paralised  muscles,  but  it  was  amusing 
to  see  them  dance  at  the  next  and  succeeding 
sittings  to  the  tune  of  the  instrument.  The 
large  puffy  swelling  DE,  was  seen  to  shrink 
under  its  power,  while  magnetizing  her  the 
fourth  time,  and  we  and  the  ladies  in  attend- 
ance were  surprised  to  see  it  suddenly  vanish 
entirely,  leaving  behind  little  else  but  the  skin 
and  bones  of  the  scapula,  when  th^  sitting 
was  instantly  concluded. 

The  action  of  the  paralised  muscles  was 
now  so  much  increased,  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  lessen  the  power  of  the  instrument, 
and  after  the  tenth  sitting,  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  days  from  the  time  we  commenced 
magnetizing  her,  the  muscles  at  B,  had  be- 
come full,  broad,  and  tense ;  while  those  on 
the  opposite  side  had  become  much  softer  and 
less  tense.  The  muscles  at  A  had  also  be- 
come tense,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side 
relaxed.  The  space  between  the  shoulder 
blades,  which  did  not  at  first  exceed  two 
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inches,  amounted  now  to  six  inches,  and  the 
spine  having  very  nearly  resumed  its  natural 
position,  and  her  form  very  nearly  perfect,  she 
was  dismissed,  with  directions  to  apply  the 
magnetic  plaster  five  inches  wide  along  the 
spinal  column,  and  to  take  the  magnetised 
gold  pill. 

White  Swellings  of  the  Serous  Surfaces —  Tu- 
bercular Disease,  or  common  Scrofulous 

Swellings  of  the  Joints. 
We  have  been  daily  applying  those  but- 
tons to  these  swellings  during  the  last  two 
months,  with  a  moderate  power  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  in   a  great  variety  of  cases,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist, 
hip  joint,   knee,   ankle,  foot,  and  cervical, 
dorsal,  and  lumber  vertebra?.    A  great  majo- 
rity of  these  cases  were,  at  the  time  we  com- 
menced magnetising  them,  using  the  mag- 
netic gold  pills   and  magnetic   plaster,    and 
were  in  the  various  stages  of  the  process  of 
cure — some  of  the  cases   being  still  in  the 
first,  others  in  the  second  stage,  and  some 
very  nearly  well.     It  would  be  as  tedious  as 
it  would  be  useless  to  describe  successively 
the  apparent  effect  in  each  case,  as  they  ne- 
cessarily varied,  more  or  less  in  the  different 
stages  of  that  process,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  say  the  effect  has  been  apparently  bene- 
ficial in  nearly  all   these  cases,   and  has  in 
no  instance  been  apparently  injurious.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cases  which  had  not 
been  under  the  use*  of  these  remedies,  and  the 
case  of  white  swelling  of  the  scapula  of  the 
young  lady  with  curvatures  of  the  spine,  is 
an  example  of  the   best   effects   obtained  in 
some  of  these   cases,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, from  the  nature  of  the  disease,  preclude 
the  necessity  of  the  use  of  other  remedies. 

Bwnchocelc — (Goitre). — Two  cases.  1st. 
that  of  a  young  lady,  from  the  mountains  of 
New  Jersey.  The  disease  commenced  five 
years  since,  was  very  large,  and  we  had 
been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  cure  it,  and  now 
applied  the  buttons  to  it  without  mercy, 
under  the  full  power  of  the  machine, 
which  made  it  tremble  like  a  leaf,  without 
exhibiting  any  disposition  to  shrink  from  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  and  the  sitting  was 


concluded  in  ten  minutes.     The  next  day  the 
tumor  was  again  placed  under  the  full  power 
of  the  machine,  which  soon  began  to  shrink 
under  it,  and  in  ten   minutes  was  reduced 
about  one-third,  when  the  sitting  was  con- 
cluded.    On  the  third  day  it  was  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  full  power  of  the  instrument, 
and  in  ten  minutes  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  sitting  was  concluded  ;  but  on  removing 
the  buttons  the  swelling  appeared  again.     It 
was,  however,  much  reduced.   *On  applying 
the  buttons  to  it  again  on   the  next  day,  it 
disappeared  in  an  instant,  when  the  patient 
screamed  under  the   frightful  power  of  the 
instrument,  which   now  shook   her  whole 
frame.     The  power  was  instantly  reduced  by 
an  assistant  one-half — the  buttons  being  still 
held  in  their  position,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
sitting  was  again  concluded. 

On  removing  the  buttons,  this  unwelcome 
intruder  on  female  beauty,  like  Monsieur 
Ton  son,  "  came  again,"  but  was  now  re- 
duced fully  one-half.  The  reduction  has 
continued  under  the  daily  action  of  a  mo- 
derate power,  and  the  swelling  now  (March 
12th,)  after  having  been  magnetised  ten 
times,  is  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  young  lady  of 
this  city.  The  swelling  was  comparatively 
small,  and  she  was  unable  to  bear  more  than 
one-fourth  part  of  the  power  of  the  instru- 
ment at  the  first  sitting.  It  entirely  disap- 
peared in  an  instant  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  sitting,  and  on  removing  the  but- 
tons, it  was  apparently  permanently  reduced 
more  than  one-half.    (March  12th). 

Paralysis — (Palsy). — Thirteen  cases,  in- 
cluding those  of  one  side  of  the  face,  of  the 
ear,  eye,  one  arm,  leg,  one  side  of  the  body, 
(hemaplegia,)  and  of  both  lower  limbs,  or 
paraplegia. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  paralysis  was 
diminished,  or  removed  temporarily,  and  in 
others  permanently,  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine. Some  of  them  were  the  consequence 
of  tubercular  disease  of  the  serous  surfaces 
of  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata,  as 
disclosed  by  the  magnetic  symptoms;  while 
other  cases  were  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
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mucous  surfaces  of  those  organs,  as  dis- 
closed by  the  presence  of  the  disease,  and 
the  absence  of  those  symptoms.  The  diag- 
noses in  the  different  cases  was  confirmed,  1st, 
by  the  existing  connection  between  the  para- 
lysed muscles  and  these  organs;  and,  se- 
condly, by  the  great  difference  shown  in  the 
sensibility  of  those  different  surfaces  under 
the  action  of  the  machine. 

These  observations  will  enable  physicians 
who  are  familiar  with  these  symptoms  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  cases  requiring  very  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  machine,  and  also  the  im- 
portance of  aiding  its  action  on  these  organs 
with  the  proper  remedies  for  the  reduction  of 
these  diseases,  or  aiding  the  steady,  although 
comparatively  feeble  action  of  the  proper  reme- 
dies for  these  cases,  by  the  necessarily  tem- 
porary action  of  the  machine,  as  the  cause  of 
tfi3  paralysis  in  these  cases  must  be  removed, 
as  our  experiments  have  shown,  before  the 
paralysed  limbs  can  be  fully  and  permanently 
restored. 

These  suggestions  are  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  induce  us  to  illustrate  them 
in  a  concise  history  of  one  of  these  cases — 
that  of  C.  J.  H.,  a  young  man,  aged  24,  who 
for  four  or  five  years  past  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  mostly  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  amounting  at  least  to  almost 
perfect  paralysis,  being  unable  to  walk  across 
a  room  without  the  aid  of  a  cane,  and  then 
only  able  to  shuffle  along  without  raising  the 
feet  or  bending  the  knees.  These  symptoms 
were  accompanied  with  costiveness,  loss  of 
appetite,  of  sleep,  of  flesh,  and  at  last,  with 
pain  in  the  head,  when  his  mind  began  to 
give  way  to  the  general  wreck  of  his  natu- 
rally good  constitution. 

The  magnetic  symptoms  pointed  to  the 
seat  of  the  disease  in  the  cerebellum,  and  we 
commenced  magnetising  him  on  the  3d  of 
January,  and  the  first  sitting,  which  was 
concluded  in  ten  minutes,  resulted  in  a  favor- 
able modification  of  all  the  symptoms.  He 
was  brought  to  us  in  a  carriage,  but  deter- 
mined to  put  his  increased  power  of  locomo- 
tion to  the  test,  and  first  walked  about  half  a 


mile  on  his  way  to  his  lodgings.  At  the 
second  sitting  on  the  6th  of  January,  the 
pain  in  his  head  gave  way.  After  the 
third  sitting  on  the  6th,  he  walked  about 
three  miles,  and  after  the  6th,  (11th  Jan.)  he 
made  the  natural  motions  in  walking.  He 
was  magnetised  daily,  with  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  his  symptoms,  until  the  20th  Jan., 
when  he  took  a  severe  cold,  and  was  conse- 
quently confined  to  the  house  until  the  12th. 
February,  when  we  commenced  magnetising 
again.  His  bowels  have  now  (March  15th,) 
become  perfectly  regular,  appetite  excellent, 
sleep  sound,  mental  powers  greatly  im- 
proved, and  flesh  and  power  of  locomotion 
nearly  natural,  indicating  a  vigorous  action 
in  all  the  functions  of  life. 

Now  this  naturally  talented  and  amiable 
young  man  commenced  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic remedies  before  mentioned  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician  in  one  of  the  southern 
States,  and  who  after  a  few  weeks  advised 
him  to  come  to  this  city,  and  we  advised  him 
to  continue  the  remedies  in  conjunction  with 
the  action  of  the  machine.  He  did  so,  and 
such  is  the  result  of  a  perfectly  hopeless 
case,  the  consequence  of  supposed  harmless 
irregularities,  excited  by  an  enormous  cere- 
bellum. 

Ear. — (Deafness.) — We  have  two  cases 
of  this  affection,  from  tubercular  disease, 
whose  hearing  is  improving  under  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  machine,  and  the  remedies 
mentioned. 

Eye. — We  have  obtained  the  most  flatter- 
ing effects  in  some  cases  of  disease  of  the  eye, 
by  the  action  of  the  machine  alone — indiscri- 
minately, without  regard  to  the  classification 
of  the  nosologists. 

Erysipelas. — Two  cases.  The  erythema, 
or  red  blush  of  the  skin,  in  this  disease,  is 
precisely  like  that  produced  by  the  buttons 
under  the  action  of  the  machine,  and  we 
were  pleased  with  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
effect  of  its  forces  in  a  severe  case  affecting 
the  face,  which  became  as  pale  as  death,  on 
moving  one  of  the  buttons  over  it — the  other 
being  at  the  same  time  in  contact  with  the 
ear.  This  magical  effect,  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  days,  appears  to  be  permanent 
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The  homoeopalhists  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  as  confirming 
in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  their  favo- 
rite doctrine  of  similia  similibus  curantur, 
and  insist  upon  it  that  the  al.opathi&ts  must 
match  it,  or  give  up  their  opposition  to  ho- 
moeopathy.* 

The  second  case  was  also  a  severe  one, 
affecting  the  lower  limbs,  in  which,  like  the 
first,  the  common  remedies  of  the  schools, 
and  a  great  variety  of  nostrums  had  failed. 
The  disease,  however,  gave  way  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner  under  the  action  of  the 
instrument,  reducing  the  swelling  and  re- 
moving entirely  the  intolerable  itching. 

Aware  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
attempts  to  impart  to  the  people,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  pretenders  to  science,  a  know- 
ledge for  which  the  former  are  not,  and  the 
latter  never  can  be  prepared,  we  should  not 
at  present  venture  to  describe  the  effects  ob- 
tained from  the  machine  in  another  case,  if 
those  we  have  already  described,  as  well  as 
many  others,  had  not  been  witnessed  by  a 
great  number  of  respectable  persons,  but  as 
such  is  the  fact,  we  may  proceed,  regardless 
alike  of  the  good  or  evil  effects  of  the  action 
of  the  machine  under  the  guidance  of  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  magnetic  symp- 
toms of  disease,  acute  or  chronic,  or  of  the 
magnetic  organization  of  the  human  system 
on  which  the  instrument  acts. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Neck. — (King's 
Evil.) — Four  cases.  They  were  all  under 
the  influence  of  the  magnetic  remedies  before 
mentioned,  or  magnetised  rings,  to  which 
that  of  the  machine  has  been  added,  and  are 
all  progressing  favorably. 

Strabismus. (Squinting.) One     case. 

This  was  a  bad  case  of  a  young  lady,  affect- 
ing both  eyes  during  the  last  seven  years 
which  turned  out  so  much  as  to  make  it 
very  difficult  to  read.  We  applied  the  but- 
tons to  them,  under  a  moderate  power  of  the 
machine,  and  concluded  the  sitting  in  two 
minutes,  with  a  plain  diminution  of  the  af- 
fection.     The    reduction    continued    daily, 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  however,  suggests  that 
they  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  so,  by  the  aid  of  such 
a  genius  as  Dr.  Post,  so  celebrated  ia  the  manufacture 
of  homoeopathy  soup. 


under  the  action  of  the  instrument,  and  on 
the  fifth  sitting  it  was  completed.  The  action 
of  the  eye  was  then  perfectly  natural,  and 
the  cure  appears  to  be  permanent. 

Entropium. — (Eye-lashes  and  eye-lid  in- 
verted upon  the  eye-ball.) — One  cise.  That 
of  a  female.  The  common  operation  and 
remedies  had  failed  in  this  case.  The  disease 
could  not,  however,  resist  the  action  of  the 
machine,  but  succumbed  to  it — the  eye-lid 
turning  out,  and  the  sitting  was  concluded  in 
ten  minutes.  The  eye-lid  and  lashes  did  not 
venture  to  occupy  their  former  position.  We 
are  now  magnetising  both  eyes  to  remove  the 
opacity  of  the  corneas  and  granulations  of 
the  eye-lids,  which  are  disappearing  rapidly 
under  the  action  of  the  instrument. 

Aphonia. — (Loss  of  voice.) — One  case. 
We  have  used  the  machine  three  times  in 
this  case  with  decided  benefit. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Throat. — Eight 
cases.  The  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
throat  could  be  plainly  seen  to  be  lessening 
daily  under  the  action  of  the  machine  in 
these  cases.  The  worst  cases  of  enlarged 
tonsils  do  not  withstand  the  action  of  the  in- 
strument, but  shrink  under  it,  becoming  pale 
and  corrugated. 

Acute  Diseases. — Inflammation  of  the 
Liver. — Two  cases.  The  action  of  the  in- 
strument reduced  the  inflammation  in  these 
cases  with  great  rapidity.  The  pain,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  increased,  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  observe  the  greatest  caution  in 
magnetising  inflamed  surfaces. 

Tubercular  Disease  of  the  Organs. — We 
have  conducted  the  forces  from  the  machine 
through  all  the  organs  in  a  great  number, 
and  a  great  variety  of  cases,  including  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  In  these  cases  one  of 
the  buttons  was  placed  over  the  spinal  cord 
in  the  hollow  of  the  neck  on  the  organ  of 
amativeness,  the  suboccipital,  or  one  of  the 
posterior  spinal  nerves,  and  the  other  button 
on  different  parts  of  the  body  depending  on 
the  organ  and  different  parts  of  it,  through 
which  we  wished  to  conduct  the  forces,  and 
this  we  have  always  been  able  to  do  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  precision.  As  regards 
the  effects  obtained  in  these  cases,  beyond 
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that  of  removing  or  palliating*  a  painful  or  ur- 
gent symptom,  permanently  or  temporarily. 
We  can  say  but  little  that  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory, because  the  process  of  cure  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  where,  at  least  in  many  of  them, 
large  portions  of  the  organs  have  to  be  taken 
down,  carried  off,  and  rebuilt  before  the  pa- 
tient can  recover,  and  the  time  since  we  com- 
menced magnetizing  these  organs,  now  only 
about  three  months,  is  not  generally  long- 
enough  to  effect  these  objects. 

Besides  a  great  majority  of  these  cases 
were  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic 
remedies,  and  many  others  were  placed  under 
their  influence  with  the  impression  that  the 
effect  of  the  machine  alone  must  necessarily 
be  temporary  in  such  cases,  which  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  apparently  temporary 
effect  of  the  instrument  upon  most  if  not  all 
of  those  who  were  not  under  such  influence. 
As  regards  the  effect  ol  the  machine  in  ma- 
ny of  the  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  at 
first,  or  after  having  been  magnetized  a  few 
times,  were  placed  under  the  influence  of 
those  remedies  it  was  generally  little  more 
than  that  of  removing  the  urgent  symptoms 
of  the  periods  of  excitement  in  the  course  of 
the  disease.  There  were  however  some  ex- 
traordinary and  most  interesting  exceptions 
to  these  general  results,  and  among  these  are 
the  apparent  effects  of  the  machine  m  some 
of  the  cases  of  consumption  in  which  we  have 
used  it,  which  leave  little  doubt  of  its  great 
influence  in  this  disease,  and  as  little  that  it 
will  hereafter  be  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  physician  who  learns  as  he  may  to  dis- 
tinguish it  in  its  incipient  stage,  or  when  the 
tubercles  are  in  their  milliary  state. 

The  experiments  of  Drs.  Lerche  and  Cru- 
sell,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  suggested  to  is  the 
probability  of  such  a  result  from  the  action  of 
the  machine,  as  they  formed  tubercles  with 
one  pole  of  a  battery  and  dissipated  them  with 
the  other,  in  then  experiments  upon  the  eye? 

*  The  results  of  those  expeiiments  losm  one  or  the 
best  texts  for  the  most  withering  comment'  on  ihe 
common  system  of  practce,  as  will  be  seen  fiom  the 
fact  that  phys'c  ians  of  every  name  and  grade,  as  well 
as  quacks  of  all  sorts,  are  cnirtan  ly  prescribing  posi- 
tive and  negative  remedies  indiscri  ir.ately.  in  differ- 
ent, or  positive  and  negative  diseases,  without  the  lea.-t 
knowledge  of  theii  havin«  any  such  distinctive  charac- 
ter, and  consequently  none  of  ti.e  cause  f  the  di  cor- 
dant  and  unscientific  results  of  the  action  of  their 
remedies. 


The  action  of  the  machine  will  also  be 
found  of  the  greatest  importance  in  female 
complaints.  The  uterus,  and  the  broad  liga- 
ments which  sustain  it  in  its  position  in  the 
healthy  state,  contract  with  great  force  in 
prolapus  uteri  under  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  gives  the  most  entire  and  apparent- 
ly permanent  relief. 

In  tubercular  disease  of  the  heart  (hyper- 
trophy) the  effect  of  the  instrument  is  also 
very  extraordinary — the  action  of  the  heart 
becomes  slow  and  regular,  whereas  in  mag- 
netizing other  organs  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  is  not  altered. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  magnetizing  to  prevent  injury  from 
the  action  of  the  machine. 

1 .  The  large  button  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, and  for  convenience  in  conducting 
the  negative  force  over  large  surfaces,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  machine  in  the 
place  and  manner  before  described. 

2.  In  magnetizing  the  brain  or  cerebrum 
we  have  placed  the  large  button  on  the  organ 
of  causality  on  one  side,  and  the  small  but- 
ton on  the  organ  of  amativeness  on  the  other. 

button  was  placed  on   the 
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cerebellum  on  one  side  in  disease  of  this  or- 
gan, and  the  small  button  on  the  ear  or  hand 
of  the  other,  excepting  cases  of  disease  of 
the  vermicular  process,  when  the  large  button 
was  placed  on  the  hollow  of  the  neck,  and 
the  small  one  on  the  organ  of  individuality. 

4.  In  magnetizing  the  face,  both  buttons 
have  sometimes  been  applied  to  it,  but  gen- 
erally the  large  one  only,  while  the  other  was 
applied  to  the  ear. 

5.  We  have  placed  the  large  button  over 
the  eye-lids  and  the  small  one  over  the  organ 
of  amativeness  in  magnetizing  the  eye,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  strabismus,  when  the 
small  button  was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the 
eye  next  the  nose,  and  the  other  in  the  oppo- 
site corner. 

6.  In  magnetizing  the  ears,  the  large  but- 
ton has  been  placed  upon  the  tongue  and  the 
small  one  on  the  ear,  except  in  cases  where 
the  disease  has  been  traced  to  the  origin  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  when  the  large  button  has 
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been  placed  on  the  cerebellum  on  one  side, 
and  the  ear  on  the  other. 

7.  The  buttons  have  been  held  on  both 
sides  of  the  throat  a  minute  in  magnetizing  it, 
and  then  reversed  alternately,  and  in  magne- 
tizing bronchocele?  and  other  swellings  we 
have  pursued  the  same  course. 

8.  In  palsied  limbs  the  large  button  has 
been  placed  on  the  cerebellum,  or  over  the 
cervical  vertebrae  as  in  rheumatism,  and  the 
other  on  the  palm  of  thehand  or  on  the  leg 
or  foot. 

9.  In  magnetizing  the  organs  of  the  body 
as  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  &c,  the  large 
button  has  been  placed  on  the  spinal  nerves 
connected  with  these  organs,  and  the  other 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  organs.* 

10.  In  magnetizing  the  brain  or  cerebrum 
we  have  observed  the  greatest  caution  in  using 
only  the  weakest  power  of  the  machine,  and 
this  is  a  rule  which  should  never  be  departed 
from  ;  and  in  magnetizing  the  other  organs  it 
will  be  the  safest  course  to  commence  the 
operation  with  a  weak  power,  and  then  grad- 
ually increase  it  as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  or  as 
circumstances  may  require.  It  may  appeal- 
superfluous  to  say  another  word  in  regard  to 
the  caution  that  should  be  practised  in  the 
use  of  this  instrument.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  observe  that  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  force  from  the  large  button,  the  focus 
of  the  forces  is  not  equi-distant  between  the 
buttons,  but  at  about  two-thirds  the  distance 
from  the  large  one,  and  this  fact  may  aid 
magnetizers  in  avoiding  as  much  as  possible 
in  operating  upon  the  brain,  the  withering 
effects  of  the  little  button.  If  any  injury  is 
felt,  the  action  of  the  instrument  should  be 
reversed — a  fact  that  will  be  understood  by 
mesmerizers  who  will,  we  have  no  doubt 
make  the  best  and  safest  magnetizers. 

We  may  now  with  our  experience  in  the 
use  of  these  machines,  advise  physicians  tc 
use  the  small  rotary  machine  we  have  des- 
cribed, as  it  is  the  safest,  cheapest  and  most 
perfect  instrument,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 
advance  with  great  rapidity  the  progress  of 
the  present  revolution  in  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic and  surgery. 


*  When  pain  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  position  of  the  button  should  be  reversed. 


Animal  Magnetism. 

Surgical  operations  in  the  magnetic  state 
are  becoming  common  occurrences.  Bones 
are  set,  tumors  and  limbs  are  removed,  and 
teeth  are  drawn  in  this  state  in  a  very  comfor- 
table manner,  without  pain  or  knowledge  of 
the  patients.  The  attention  of  clairvoyants  is 
also  beginning  to  be  directed  to  the  motions 
of  the  light-fingered  gentry,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  article,  from  the  March 
Number  of  the  Magnet. 

Extraordinary  instance  of  Clairvoyance. 

Dear  Sir  :-—  Believing  that  the  following 
account,  although  connected  with  circum- 
stances of  a  melancholy  and  painful  charac- 
ter, may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers, 
I  have  concluded  to  submit  it  to  you,  for 
publication  in  the  Magnet.  I  feel  great  re- 
luctance in  undertaking  the  sketch,  on  ac- 
count of  the  deeply  mortifying  circumstances 
under  which  the  developments  were  made ; 
and,  because,  it  must  cast  severe  reflections 
upon  a  young  man  who  is  now  no  more.  I 
feel  compelled  to  use  initials,  instead  of 
names  at  full  length,  so  as  not  to  give  unne- 
cessary pain  to  surviving  friends,  though  it 
be  to  subserve  the  interests  of  a  sublime  and 
interesting  science,  which  is  my  only  apology 
for  the  narrative. 

Some  time  during  the  month  of  January 
last,  a  Mrs.  S.,  of  the  village  of  A.  A.,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  missed  from  her  parlor 
table,  a  beautiful  little  gold  watch.  It  was 
taken  one  evening,  while  no  member  of  the 
family  was  in  the  parlor;  and  no  one  having 
been  heard  to  go  into  the  room,  the  whole 
affair  was  enveloped  in  mystery.  Suspicion 
rested  upon  no  one  in  particular,  in  the  mind 
of  Mrs.  S.  or  her  husband.  Careful  search 
and  enquiry  were  made  for  several  weeks, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  singular  disap- 
pearance of  the  watch,  remained  an  unex- 
plained secret,  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
unhappy  young  man  who  had  ventured  to 
commit  the  deed.  A  few  months  passed  away, 
and  the  matter  was  nearly  forgotten. 

In  the  spring,  (in  the  month  of  April,  I 
believe,)  Mr.  D.  B.,  the  distinguished  scholar 
in  the  science  of  Animal  Magnetism,visited  A. 
A.,  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  and  exhibit- 
ing facts  and  experiments  in  proof  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mesmerism.  He  had  with  him, 
a  young  man,  whose  name  I  do  not  now  re- 
collect, but  who  was  a  stranger  in  that  place. 
This  man  was  an  excellent  clairvoyant ;  and 
while  in  clairvoyance,  possessed  one  peculiar 
faculty,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
read  of  before.     He  invariably  took  that  no- 
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tice  of  objects,  that  enabled  him  to  remember 
them  with  perfect  distinctness,  when  awake. 

One  day,  while  in  clairvoyance,  Mr.  S.s 
the  husband  of  the  lady  who  lost  the  watch, 
was  placed  in  communication  with  him.  He 
enquired  of  the  clairvoyant,  (whose  name 
for  convenience  I  will  call  A.)  in  relation  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  watch.  For  a  long 
time,  Mr.  A.  refused  to  answer  the  interro- 
gatories put  to  him,  touching  this  delicate 
subject;  but  at  length,  consented  to  under- 
take a  full  disclosure.  His  answers  were 
sufficiently  definite  and  descriptive,  to  fasten 
suspicion  upon  C.  C,  a  young  man  who  re- 
sided in  the  place,  and  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  S.,  and  who  had  long  been 
a  familiar  visitor  at  his  house.  He  stated, 
definitely,  that  the  watch  was  now  [then]  in 
the  hands  of  a  young  man  in  the  village  of 
Amsterdam,  in  the  State  of  N.  Y. 

The  credulous,  of  course,  believed  that  C. 
C.  was  the  guilty  man,  especially  as  he  was 
known  to  have  visited  Amsterdam  late  in  the 
winter.  This  disclosure  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  but  few  witnesses  or  spectators. 
The  next  day,  Mr.  A.,  the  clairvoyant,  came 
to  Mr.  S. ,  apparently  under  great  excitement, 
and  pointed  through  the  window  of  Mr.  S.'s 
office,  to  a  young  man  in  the  street,  and  de- 
clared him  to  be  the  young  man  whom  he 
saw  in  clairvoyance  the  day  before,  and  who 
took  the  watch  !  The  young  man  was  C.  C, 
who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  A.  Even  the 
credulity  of  Mr.  S.  was  now  disturbed,  He 
could  not,  he  would  not,  believe  the  clairvoy- 
ant. C.  C.  had  always  maintained  an  un- 
sullied reputation  ;  and  Mr.  S.  had  been  long 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  him  :  he  was 
a  young  man  much  beloved  and  respected. 

This  young  man,  C.  C,  early  in  the  month 
of  August  last,  was  taken  violently  sick, 
with  a  fever.  After  it  had  raged  for  a  few 
days  with  such  obstinacy  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  recovery,  he  was  told  by  his 
faithful  physician,  that  his  case  was  hope- 
less,— that  he  must  die  !  It  was  an  unwel- 
come message;  but  he  must  now  be  honest, 
for  the  scenes  of  the  Judgment  were  at 
hand ! 

Two  days  before  his  eyes  were  closed  in 
death,  he  sent  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  C.  an  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  familiarly  acquainted.  To  him  he  made 
a  free,  full,  and  humble  confession  of  the 
whole  transaction.  He  disclosed  the  secret 
known  to  none  but  his  God !  It  was  pre- 
cisely as  the  clairvoyant  had  stated  it.  He 
took  the  watch  east  with  him,  and  sold  it  to 
a  brother  in  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  as  had 
been  stated.  He  exonerated  every  body  else 
from  any  participation  or  privity  in  the  affair ; 
and  confessed  that   upon   his   head   alone 


rested  the  guilt !  Such  is  a  true  history  of 
this  matter,  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  per- 
fectly authentic. 

Yours,  &c. 

Philomathia. 
Michigan,  Jan.  16th,  1844. 

Animal  E electricity. 

As  some  remarks  were  made  in  our  last 
number  on  this  subject,  we  revert  to  it  now 
merely  to  state  a  fact,  to  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  can  testify. 

During  Mr.  Quimby's  exhibition  in  this 
town  on  Wednesday  evening,  14th  inst.,  his 
intelligent  Clairvoyant  was  in  communication 
with  F.  Clark,  Esq.,  a  respectable  merchant 
of  this  place.  The  Clairvoyant  described  to 
the  audience  a  barque  owned  by  the  Messrs. 
Clarks  &  Co.,  called  the  Casilda,  then  on 
her  passage  from  Cuba  to  New  York,  min- 
utely, from  "  due  to  earing,"  as  seamen  say. 
He  then  informed  the  company  how  far  said 
barque  was  from  her  destined  port,  and  gave 
the  name  of  vessel  and  port.  The  distance, 
we  think,  was  about  70  miles. 

On  the  next  evening,  he  visited  (in  his 
somnambulism)  the  same  vessel,  and  said  she 
had  arrived  off  the  Hook,  where  she  then 
was. 

On  the  Tuesday  following  this  exhibition 
the  merchants  received  a  letter  informing 
them  of  the  arrival  of  this  barque  (see  our 
Marine  Report)  at  the  precise  time  stated  by 
the  Clairvoyant,  who,  it  will  be  recollected, 
is  Lucius  Bickford,  a  young  man  19  years  of 

ase- 

This  was  but  one  of  several  exhibitions  of 
his  visiting  absent  vessels,  of  which  he  could 
have  had  no  information,  and  describing 
even  the  master  and  people  on  board. 

We  profess  no  knowledge  of  this  wonder- 
ful science,  but  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
public,  to  publish  every  fact  that  may  aid  the 
progress  of  human  knowledge. 

Now  to  our  minds,  there  is  no  more  mys- 
tery in  all  this  than  there  is  in  repeating  a 
lesson  committed.  How  is  this  done  ?  Why, 
we  say,  it  is  the  impression  made  on  the 
mind,  of  the  very  letters  and  words  commit- 
ted ;  and  when  the  book  is  removed  and  the 
bodily  eye  cannot  see  those  letters  and  words, 
the  "mind's  eye"  sees  them,  and  by  this 
agency  alone  the  subject  repeats  them,  and 
can  even  describe  the  very  form  of  the  letters. 
But  it  is  a  fact,  that  pressure  on  the  brain 
will  instantly  stop  all  this,  even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  word ;  and  this  has  been  demonstra- 
ted to  many  witnesses.  What  does  this 
prove  ?  Why,  that  the  nervous  system  of 
man,  is  the  medium  of  all  such  intellectual 
communications  ;  and  if  so,  we  say,  it  is  the 
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invisible  nervous  fluid,  which  is  as  much 
electricity  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  which 
produces  such  wonderful  and  mysterious  ef- 
fects ;  but  which  is,  and  even  will  be  invis- 
ible and  hidden,  and  one  of  the  mysteries 
reserved  for  a  world  of  spirits..  Now  when 
the  electric  fluid  or  spirit  of  the  atmosphere 
shatters  a  tree  or  house,  we  all  believe  it  was 
done  by  that  agency,  passing  from  a  cloud  to 
the  object  below.  Why,  then,  reject  the 
testimony  of  our  own  senses,  by  disbelieving 
that  a  similar  fluid  passes  from  one  person  to 
another,  enabling  him  to  see  in  the  "  mind's 
eye,"  what  he  cannot  behold  with  his  natural 
eye  ?  If  we  reject  this  mode  of  reasoning, 
we  might  on  the  same  grounds  reject  truths 
of  a  most  sacred  and  immutable  character. — 
Wiscasset  {Me.)  Republican,  Feb.  22,  1844. 

Mr.  Sunderland. — This  gentleman  con- 
cluded his  course  of  lectures  on  Magnetism, 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  to  a  good  audience 
The  evening's  entertainment  was  a  rich  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  experiments  were  interesting 
and  satisfactory.  Quite  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals fell  victims  to  the  sympathetic  power 
of  Mr.  S,,at  extreme  points  of  the  hall,  who, 
after  an  elapse  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  were  drawn  to  the  platform  by  the 
attraction  of  the  operator. 

Mr.  Sunderland's  mode  of  operating  is  en- 
tirely different  from  any  thing  we  have  here- 
tofore seen — it  is  original  with  him,  and  sin- 
gular in  the  extreme.  He  brings  the  power 
to  bear  while  he  is  lecturing,  and  as  he  seems 
to  rivet  the  attention  by  his  remarks,  your 
curiosity  will  be  drawn  off  by  the  som- 
nambulic sleep  of  some  dozen  or  twenty  per- 
sons in  various  parts  of  the  hall.  The  effect 
produced  in  this  way  is  amusing,  to  say  ?he 
least ;  and  when  we  find  individuals  in  sub- 
jugation to  this  power,  whose  characters  are 
unimpeachable,  how  can  we  doubt  the  spell— 
the  charm,  or  whatever  signification  you  may 
please  to  give  it  ? 

.As  we  before  stated,  some  of  the  experi- 
ments were  very  fine.  There  were  eleven 
patients  upon  the  stage,  and  what  affected  one 
affected  the  whole.  The  sympathy  was 
great,  and  run  apparently  in  a  vein  through 
the  circle  of  this  little  community. 

Mr.  S.  caused  one  of  the  young  men  to  see 
a  ghost— without  a  word  being  said— and  as 
you  could  see  the  countenance  change,  from 
a  serene  look  to  a  frightful  and  ghastly  stare, 
there  would  be  but  little  room  left  in  the 
mind  for  skeptical  evasions.  Mr.  S.  then 
caused  them  to  see  snakes,  at  which,  in  the 
twinkle  of  an  eye,  they  all  burst  out  into  a 
frenzied  shriek,  and  evinced  all  those  fearful 
emotions  which  they  would  if  the  scene  had 
been  real. 


What  appeared  to  be  the  most  pleasing 
part,  was  that  of  a  deaf  woman,  who  was 
under  this  influence — and  when,  to  appear- 
ance, they  were  in  the  height  of  ecstatic  plea- 
sure, she  with  the  rest,  clapped  her  hands, 
while  in  unison  they  exclaimed — "  Oh  !  how 
happy  we  are  in  this  place  (the  place  to 
which  they  were  in  imagination,)  we  should 
like  to  stay  here  for  ever  !" 

We  will  here  say,  that  Mr.  Sunderland 
had  seven  new  subjects  on  the  above-men- 
tioned evening — persons  he  had  never  before 
seen,  and  who  had  never  before  been  "  mag- 
netised." 

Mr.  S.  has  left  a  good  and  lasting  impres- 
sion, and  general  satisfaction  prevails  with. 
regard  to  his  lectures. — Salem  Advertiser  and 
Ar pus,  Feb.  28,  1844. 


Mesmeric  Prevision. 

The  London  Spectator  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing singular  narrative,  with  the  remark 
that  although  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  mes- 
merism, it  does  not  hesitate  to  print  it  without 
comment,  coming  as  it  does  from  a  "  gentle- 
man of  careful  habits  of  observation  and 
scrupulous  veracity." 

Have  you  courage  to  give  insertion  to  the 
following  case  ?  It  is  so  singular  that  I  can 
hardly  expect  any  one  to  receive  it  without 
considerable  hesitation  ;  and  yet,  as  I  am 
able  to  pledge  myself  to  the  strict  accuracy 
of  its  details,  and  to  the  respectability  of  sta- 
tion and  high  moral  worth  of  the  parties  to 
whom  it  refers,  I  feel  desirous  that  it  should 
be  widely  known. 

On  Monday,  the  25th  December,  I  magne- 
tized Mrs.  H ,  a  married  lady,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  She  had  been  magnetiz- 
ed at  intervals  during  the  preceding  year, 
altogether  about  six  times.  Upon  each  oc- 
casion she  had  manifested  some  degree  of  lu- 
cidity ;  and  in  the  only  instance  when  the 
experiment  was  tried,  she  had  answered  rea- 
dily to  the  action  of  my  hand  upon  the  various 
phrenological  organs.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, I  magnetized  her  solely  for  the  improve- 
ment of  her  health,  as  she  was  suffering  from 
weakness  and  a  pain,  in  the  breast,  the  result 
of  a  con finement  eight  weeks  back.  In  other 
respects  her  health  was  good. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  magnetizing  process,  she 
passed  into  a  state  of  somnambulism.  I  then 
addressed  her :  "  How  do  you  feel  r"  She 
made  no  answer.  I  repeated  the  question 
two  or  three  times,  without  success ;  but  in 
a  few  moments  she  exclaimed,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  anguish,  "Oh,  pretty  well, 
but  I  shall  soon  be  dreadfully  ill." 

"  When  shall  you  be  ill  ?  now,  while  you 
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are  being  magnetized  ?"     "  No,  in  two  days 
time." 

"At  what  hour?"  "Three  in  the  after- 
noon." 

"  Can  nothing  be  done  to  avert  it  ?"  "  Noth- 
ing." 

"  What  will  it  result  from  ?  an  accident,  or 
natural  riuses  ?"     "  Natural  causes." 

«*  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  that  can  be 
done  ?  Will  magnetism  afford  you  service  ?" 
"  Yes,  it  cannot  avert  the  attack,  but  it  may 
do  much  good.  It  will  be  a  spasmodic  at- 
tack, and  after  a  little  while  it  will  extend  to 
the  heart.  The  heart  will  not  be  originally 
affected;  but  the  violence  of  the  suffering 
will  cause  it  to  be  affected  sympathetically, 
and  there  will  then  be  danger.  Magnetism 
may  remove  this." 

"  And  will  it  not  remove  the  other  suffer- 
ing ?  "  No."  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  ad- 
ded—" It  cannot  remove  them  entirely  ;  but 
I  think  it  may  mitigate  them." 

"  At  what  time  after  the  attack  should  I 
commence  the  magnetic  passes  ?"  "  In  about 
half  an  hour." 

"  How  long  will  the  attack  last  ?"  "  From 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  will  be 
dreadfully  severe  ;  but  it  will  not  prove  fatal. 
I  shall  have  more  of  them.  I  have  much 
suffering  to  undergo." 

"  When  will  the  next  attack  take  place  ?" 
"  I  cannot  she." 

"  What  description  of  passes  should  I  make 
on  Wednesday,  in  order  to  relieve  the  heart  ?" 

"  Commence  just  under  the  heart,  and  make 
long  passes  to  the  feet." 

"  During  what  time  am  I  to  continue  them?" 
"  Ahout  five  minutes.  You  must  also  make 
passes  across  my  back,  if  possible." 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  cease  to 
suffer  from  these  attacks  ?"  "  About  eight 
months." 

"  Will  magnetism  benefit  you  during  that 
time  ?"     "  Materially." 

She  still  manifested  much  apprehension 
and  anguish.  "  Come,"  I  said,  "  You  must 
not  be  sad.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  bear  pain 
with  patience;  and  as  it  will  all  end  well 
you  must  not  give  way  to  despondency." 

"  Ah  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  think  of  my 
children  and  my  husband — I  know  what  he 
will  feel." 

I  now  ceased  speaking  to  her  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  afterwards  I  said,  "''You  must  tell 
me  if  you  desire  to  say  any  thing  more,  or  if 
you  would  rather  sleep  ?"  "  I  think  you  had 
better  awaken  me." 

"  I  demagnetized  her  accordingly.  She 
awoke  instantly,  and  (as  on  all  former  occa- 
sions) totally  unconscious  of  having  uttered 
a  single  word.  She  said,  however,  that  she 
wras  not  so  much  refreshed  as  usual,  and  that 


her  head  felt  as  if  she  had  been  engaged  in 
the  most  intense  thought.  To  relieve  this,  I 
magnetized  her  again  for  a  few  minutes;  and 
when  she  was  again  awakened,  she  stated 
herself  perfectly  restored.     I  then  took  my 

leave ;  previously  agreeing  with  Mr.  H 

that  no  intimation  should  be  given  to  his  wife 
of  what  had  passed. 

On  the  following  day,  I  saw  Mr.  H ; 

when  he  stated,  that  during  the  preceding 
evening  his  wife  had  enjoyed  excellent  spir- 
its, and  that  she  still  continued  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state.  On  the  Wednesday  morning,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  left  her  in  apparently 
good  health,  excepting  that  she  seemed  in  a 
state  of  depression  which  almost  caused  him 
to  apprehend  that  her  prediction  would  be 
verified.  She  was  herself,  however,  free 
from  any  anticipation  of  evil. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  proceeded  to  her  house, 
intending  to  reach  it  about  half-past  three, 
which  according  to  her  prediction  would  be 
half  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  time  at  which  she  had  stated  that 
magnetism  should  be  resorted  to.  Having, 
however,  little  expectation  that  my  services 
would  be  required,  (since  I  was  inclined  to 
regard  her  forebodings  merely  as  the  result 
of  a  momentary  sadness,)  I  did  not  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  punctuality,  and  it  was 
twenty-two  minutes  to  four  when  I  arrived. 

I  found  her  extended  upon  a  sofa,  in  the 
severest  agony.  Her  pain  drew  from  her  re- 
peated cries,  and  I  learned  that  she  had  been 
seized  with  a  violent  spasmodic  affection. 

I  immediately  commenced  making  the  pas- 
ses below  the  heart,  which  she  had  directed 
during  her  somnambulism  on  the  preceding 
Monday. 

"  Does  that  give  you  relief?" — "Oh  yes; 
it  greatly  relieves  the  heart." 

I  then  raised  her  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
commenced  the  passes  across  her  back. 

"  Oh  !  that  gives  still  more  relief — it  takes 
it  entirely  away  from  the  left  side ;  but  the 
general  pain  remains  the  same." 

She  sank,  apparently  still  suffering  most 
severely  from  attacks  of  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  which  seemed  to  threaten  suffo- 
cation. She  began,  however,  after  I  had 
made  a  few  passes,  to  experience  some  short 
intervals  of  ease.  During  one  of  them  I 
asked,  "  At  what  time  were  you  attacked  ?" 
— "  Half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  you  came ;  nearer  three-quarters  of  an 
hour." 

"Was  it  sudden?" — "Quite.  I  was  in 
the  passage,  and  was  obliged  to  call  one  of 
the  servants  to  help  me  to  this  room.  It 
seemed  to  suspend  animation.  In  about 
twenty  minutes,  or  more,  it  attacked  my 
heart;  the  blood  seemed  to  fill  my  head,  and 
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I  was  much  alarmed.  It  continued  till  you 
came ;  my  sufferings  were  dreadful ;  but  now 
the  pains  seem  longer  to  affect  the  heart." 

She  still  continued  to  experience  parox- 
syms,  which  I  was  only  able  partially  to  re- 
lieve. At  intervals  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
how  fortunate  you  happened  to  call !  I  feel 
as  if  you  had  saved  me." 

She  complained  of  fulness  of  the  head, 
and  directed  me  to  make  two  or  three  passes 
over  her  forehead ;  which  gave  her  instant 
relief.  At  length  at  about  six  or  seven  min- 
utes past  four,  the  pains  seemed  rapidly  to 
subside.  She  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  her 
countenance  assuming  an  expression  of  per- 
fect composure ;  and  from  this,  at  about 
twenty  minutes  past  four,  she  awakened  in 
good  spirits,  and,  though  greatly  exhausted, 
perfectly  free  from  pain. 

She  continued  to  dwell  upon  the  "  fortu- 
nate" circumstance  of  my  having  called :  and 
I  left  her  in  the  full  belief  that  the  visit  had 
been  an  accidental  one. 

Sinoe  the  above  occasion,  she  has  been 
magnetized  several  times ;  and  she  now  pre- 
dicts with  rigid  accuracy  the  state  of  her 
health  for  several  consecutive  days.  On  the 
7th  of  this  month,  she  announced  a  slight  at- 
tack to  occur  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th,  which  would  not  extend  to 
the  heart,  and  another  severe  attack  at  three 
P.  M.  on  the  15th,  in  which  that  organ 
would  again  be  compromised.  On  both  oc- 
casions the  prediction  was  fulfilled  even  in 
its  minutest  particulars. 

I  may  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  until  the 
attack  above  described,  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced any  indisposition  in  which  the  heart 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected. 

Deluze  gives  many  cases  of  previson  in 
the  somnicient  state,  and  they  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  this  country. 

Treatment  of  Fever. 

By  Charles  Cowan,  M.D.,  E.  &P. 

Physician  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital,  &c. 

Dr.  Cowan  has  not  said  much  respecting 
his  own  practice,  as  the  type  of  fevers  in  his 
own  neighborhood  of  Reading  has  seldom 
been  found  severe ;  but  he  has  taken  pains  to 
collect  the  experience  of  others,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  expe- 
rience of  others  in  the  treatment  of  fevers, 
selecting  that  which  may  not  have  suffi- 
ciently attracted  the  student's  attention.  A 
surgeon  in  extensive  practice  has  found  the 
following  powder  very  advantageous  in  140 
cases  of  simple  fever,  continuing  its  use  until 
the  gums  were  slightly  affected : — 


R.  Nitrate  of  potash,  four  grains ;  tar- 
trate of  potash,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  ; 
mercury  with  chalk,  five  grains.  Mix. 
Repeated  every  four  hours 
And  in  all  fevers  of  a  low  type  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit  of  the  saline  treatment. 
His  formula  was — 

fy.  Chloride  of  soda,  three  drachms ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  two  drachms  ;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  half  a  drachm  ;  cam- 
phor mixture,  six  ounces.  Mix. 
Half  an  ounce  every  hour. 
He  founded  his  experience  upon  notes  of  120 
cases. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  mercury,  Dr. 
Macartney  says,  "In  no  single  instance 
have  I  known  mercury  fail  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  fever,  provided  it  be  not  com- 
bined with  visceral  affections,  or  charac- 
terised from  the  beginning  with  great  pro- 
stration of  strength." 

Mr.  R.  Stevens  (Lancet,  25th  June,  1842,) 
asserts  the  value  of  mercury  in  all  conta- 
gious diseases,  and  he  has  met  with  more 
than  ordinary  success  since  employing  it  in 
the  treatment  of  fever. 

Dr.  Elliotscn,  and  many  other  writers, 
speak  favorably  of  the  mild  use  of  mercury 
in  this  disease ;  and  when  the  type  was  in- 
flammatory, it  might,  perhaps,  be  always 
judiciously  prescribed. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Colchicumc 

By  A.  T.Thompson,  M.D., 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital,  &c. 

The  subject  of  the  following  case,  John 
Goodrich,  was  ordered  in  a  public  institution 
six  drachms  of  tincture  of  colchicum  in  a 
half  pint  mixture  of  Epsom  salts,  of  which 
he  took  one  ounce  every  six  hours.  It  was 
ascertained  that  a  larger  quantity  (six  oz.)  of 
the  colchicum  had  been  put  into  the  bottle 
than  was  prescribed.  Vomiting  soon  com- 
menced after  the  first  dose,  and  after  the  third 
the  nose  began  to  bleed  profusely,  accom- 
panied with  violent  purging.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  violent  symptoms,  the  medicine 
was  continued.  His  medical  attendant  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  his  back  reclined 
against  the  wall,  his  arms  hanging  listlessly 
beside  him,  his  head  bent  forward  upon  his 
breast,  and  his  shirt  drenched  with  blood 
from  his  nostrils.  His  mouth  was  open,  his 
eyes  were  staring,  full,  and  turgid ;  the  ves- 
sels of  the  adnata  congested,  and  the  pupils 
dilated;  pulse  170,  full,  bounding,  and  in- 
compressible, and  respiration  short  and  hur- 
ried. Thirty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  a  mixture  containing  pot- 
ass, carb.  and  liq.  opii  sed.  was  prescribed, 
followed  by  port  wine  and  cinchona  bark. 
This  treatment  seemed  to  rally  the  patient, 
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but  he  ultimately  relapsed  and  died.  But 
we  have  condensed  this  case  chiefly  to  hang 
a  practical  remark  upon  it,  made  by  Dr. 
Thompson,  which  is  as  follows : — 

On  reviewing  the  treatment  of  this  import- 
ant case,  I  have  little  to  remark,  except  that 
it  is  probable,  had  my  assistance  been  sooner 
demanded,  I  should  have  opened  the  temporal 
artery,  instead  of  bleeding  from  the  arm.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  poi- 
soning by  an  acrid,  or  a  narcotico  acrid 
poison,  the  poison  is  circulating  in  the  blood, 
and  that  much  benefit  would  result  from  ra- 
pidly abstracting  a  large  portion  of  it  from 
the  vicinity  of  that  organ,  upon  which  much 
of  its  energy  is  exerted.  By  such  a  practice, 
also,  the  sympathetic  irritation  would  have 
been  greatly  lessened,  and  time  would  have 
been  thus  afforded  for  providing  against  the 
collapse,  which,  in  all  these  cases,  is  the  re- 
sult to  be  dreaded. — London  and  E din.  Mon. 
Jour,  of  Medical  Science,  June,  1843,  p.  540. 

Chronic  Hydrocephalus  treated  with  Ipecacu- 
anha, in  Form  of  Liniment. 

In  Dr.  Hannay's  Dispensary  cases  is  the 
following  one  pf  chronic  hydrocephalus, 
which  is  said  to  be  congenital : — 

The  infant  was  in  its  eighth  month,  and 
the  head  had  acquired  a  size  much  beyond 
natural.  It  presented  an  unnatural  expres- 
sion, looked  languid  and  inactive ;  squinting, 
vomiting,  and  costive  bowels.  It  had  been 
several  times  attacked  with  convulsions, 
after  which  it  lay  comatose  for  several  hours. 
The  fontanels  were  large  and  full.  I  di- 
rected diuretics  (nit.  pot.  and  pulv.  ipecac.) 
as  I  have  a  notion  that  to  increase  the  uri- 
nary is,  on  many  accounts,  very  advanta- 
geous in  this  disease.  But  it  is  to  the  effect 
of  a  liniment  composed  of  powdered  ipeca- 
cuanha root,  from  which  decided  benefit  was 
derived  in  this  case,  that  I  request  space  for 
a  short  memoir  of  my  trials  of  this  remedy, 
first  suggested  to  me  by  my  accomplished 
colleague,  Dr.  Easton,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  Anderson's  University.  To  that 
gentleman  I  sent  the  following  results  of  my 
experience  of  this  new  counter-irritant,  and 
beg  to  offer  it  as  the  therapeutic  parts  of  my 
gleanings.  The  formula  I  adopt  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

R.  Ipecac.  Pulv. ;  Olei  Oleas  Europ,  aa, 

3ij. ;  Adipis  Suill.  ^ss. ;  M. 

opt.  fiat  linimentum  fricando  admo- 

vendum. 
The  part  we  wish  to  irritate  is  to  be  rubbed 
freely  with  this  liniment  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  three  or  four  times  daily,  and  enve- 
loped in  flannels.  This  produces,  in  about 
thirty-six  hours,  or  sometimes  sooner,  very 
numerous  small  papulce  and  vesicles,  seated 


on  a  deep  red  base  of  irregular  extent.  They 
become  flattened  in  a  short  period,  and  as- 
sume the  pustular  character.  Many  of  them 
run  together ;  are  confluent.  The  part  feels 
hot  to  the  hand  of  another,  and  a  tingling 
sensation,  never  amounting  to  pain,  is  expe- 
rienced by  the  patient.  The  eruption  en- 
dures very  vividly  for  a  few  (three)  days, 
during  which  the  pustules  become  covered 
with  a  scab-like  scale,  and  fall  off,  leaving 
no  mark.  They  never  ulcerate,  as  do  the. 
pustules  from  the  tartrate  of  antimony.  I 
regard  the  ipecacuanha  as  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  our  counter-irritants.  It  is  not 
over  severe,  as  the  tartrate  is  occasionally 
found  to  prove.  Yet,  with  all  its  moderation, 
it  is  very  efficient,  and  extremely  manage- 
able. In  feeble,  young,  and  very  irritable 
persons,  it  will,  I  feel  assured,  prove  a  very 
suitable  counter-irritant.  I  specially  beg  at- 
tention to  the  use  of  it  in  the  head  diseases  of 
a  chronic  kind  in  infants  and  young  child- 
ren. Many  of  these  cases  follow  the  sup- 
pression of  eruptions  and  scabbed  diseases  of 
the  scalp.  Now,  the  ipecacuanha  liniment 
produces  a  scabbed  state  of  the  scalp,  as 
nearly  resembling  the  affections  in  question 
as  can  be  imagined,  and  maintaining  a  coun- 
ter-iiritaticn  on  the  surface  which  I  have 
proved,  I  think,  to  be  a  very  valuable  agent 
of  this  nature. — Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  J., 
Oct.  1843,  p.  321. 


Inspissated  Bile. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  inspissated  ox-gall,  as  a  remedy 
for  constipation,  &c.  We  find  that  the  in- 
spissated bile  of  the  swine  has  been  used  in 
America  since  1828,  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses. In  a  communication  on  fever  by  Dr. 
Mettauer,  we  have  the  following: — 

Another  modification  of  the  ipecacuanha 
pill  employed  by  us,  was  the  combination  of 
two  or  three  grains  of  the  inspissated  bile  of 
the  swine,  with  one  grain  of  ipecac,  and  two 
of  the  carbonate  of  potass ;  this  compound 
was  most  valuable  in  this  stage  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  act  with  decided  effect,  as  a  sup- 
porting and  secerning  remedy,  upon  the  mu- 
cous membrane  o|  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  as  a  diaphoretic  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  especially  valuable  in  those  cases  at- 
tended with  a  denuded  and  raw  tongue ;  this 
organ  always  becoming  more  healthy  after 
its  administration. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Science,  July,  1843,  p.  52. 


Treatment  of  Croup  with  Sulphate  of  Copper. 
By  Dr.  Schwabe. 
This  invaluable   medicine  in  croup,  first 
recommended  by  Serlo,  has  been  used  in 
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more  than  fifty  cases  by  the  writer.  He  ge- 
nerally begins  the  treatment  by  applying  from 
four  to  twelve  leeches  to  the  larynx,  and 
then  orders  1  1-2,  2,  3,  and  occasionally 
even  4  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  mixed 
with  a  few  grains  of  sugar,  to  be  taken  every 
half  hour  or  every  hour,  according  to  the  ur- 
genc)^  of  the  symptoms.  Each  dose  is  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting,  which,  scanty  after  the 
first  dose,  is  always  copious  after  the  second, 
and  is  continued  so  long  as  thick  mucus  or 
membranous  concretions  are  apparent  in 
the  matters  ejected.  The  patient  then  takes 
half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  every  hour,  until 
several  dark  green  motions  have  been  dis- 
charged, to  effect  which  from  eight  to  twelve 
doses  suffice. — Casper's  Wochenschrift,  No.  9, 
1843. — Lond.  and  Edin.  Mon.  Jour,  of  Med. 
Science,  Sept.  1843,  p.  834. 


Treatment  of  Volvulus. 
Mr.  Pilcher  has  recorded  a  case  of  volvu- 
lus occurring  in  a  child,  in  which  all  the  re- 
medies commonly  employed  for  the  removal 
of  the  disease  had  been  unavailingly  employ- 
ed, when  he  was  induced  by  the  recollection 
of  a  former  case,  to  order  thin  gruel  to  be  in- 
jected by  the  rectum  until  the  lower  intestines 
had  become  completely  distended,  regurgita- 
tion being  prevented  by  pressure  around  the 
anus.  The  effect  was  almost  immediate,  the 
obstruction  giving  way,  and  the  patient  com- 
pletely recovering. — Prov.  Med.  Jour.  May 
6,  1843, p.  122. 


Value  of  Antimony  in  Mania. 
Dr.  Sutherland  states  that  the  emplo37ment 
of  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  mania  is  of 
the  highest  value.  A  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
the  potassio-tartrate  may  be  given  every 
fourth  hour,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
paroxysms  of  furor.  It  is  powerful  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  In  many  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  given,  it  has  acted  like  a  charm  in  in- 
stantly subduing  the  excitement  and  violence 
of  the  patient ;  and  in  some  cases  an  altera- 
tion in  the  symptoms  for  the  better  has  been 
traced  from  the  commencement  of  its  admi- 
nistration.— Prov.  Med.  Jour.,  July  22, 1843, 
p.  342. 


Dartres  of  the  Perineum. 
Dr.  Barosch,  of  Lemberg,  was  consulted 
by  a  young  man,  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  for  a  dartrous  eruption  affecting  the  pe- 
rineum and  scrotum,  with  which  he  had 
been  afflicted  from  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
the  irritation  from  which  was  such  as  to 
cause  him  to  be  continually  applying  his 
hands  there,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  avoid 


society.  He  had  consulted  the  most  famous 
physicians  in  Hungary,  but  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  at  all  to  relieve  him  was  the 
cold  water  hip-bath.  When  he  consulted 
Dr.  Barosch,  he  was  exhausted  by  suffering, 
insomnia,  loss  of  appetite,  and  despair ;  the 
skin  was  dry ;  the  entire  perineum,  scro- 
tum, and  internal  surface  of  the  thigh,  were 
covered  with  deep  brown,  hard  crusts,  sur- 
rounded by  bleeding  fissures,  caused  by  the 
nails  of  the  patient.  Below  these  crusts,  the 
skin  was  hard  and  thickened.  The  fall  of 
crusts  alternated  with  an  acrid  discharge. 
Koschlin's  liquor  having  failed,  Dr.  Barosch 
prescribed  the  external  application  of  iodine 
as  follows: — Fifteen  grains  of  iodine  and 
two  scruples  of  hydriodate  of  potass,  dis- 
solved in  five  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  make  a  lotion. 
The  topical  application  of  this  solution  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  caused  at  first  a 
burning  sensation,  which  was,  however, 
very  tolerable,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a 
relief  such  as  the  patient  had  not  experienced 
for  two  years.  The  use  of  this  lotion  was 
continued  for  three  weeks,  the  patient  taking 
baths  frequently  during  that  period,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  cure  was  complete. — 
Oesterr.  Medicin.  Woclien. — Provincial  Med. 
Journal,  April  29, 1843,  p.  99. 


Compression  in  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. 

M.  Hirsch  has  published  another  example 
of  the  efficacy  of  compression  in  cases  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus.  A  child,  eleven 
months  old,  labored  under  this  affliction  ; 
the  head  was  large,  tontanelles  open, 
and  all  the  sutures  widely  separated.  The 
lower  extremities  were  paralysed.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  a  mixture,  containing  infusion 
of  bark,  digitalis,  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
was  administered,  and  mercurial  frictions 
were  made  on  the  head.  The  paralysis  gra- 
dually disappeared  under  the  influence  of  this 
treatment.  On  the  28th  the  head  was  en- 
veloped with  strips  of  sticking  plaster,  which 
compressed  it  on  all  sides ;  the  plaster  was 
renewed  on  the  28th  of  June  and  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  in  February  it  was  found  that 
the  fonteneiles  and  sutures  were  completely 
ossified.  The  child  had  begun  to  walk  and 
speak. — Casper's  Woclien. — Provincial  Med. 
Journal,  April  29,  1843,  p.  101. 


Pilula  Ferri  Comp. 
Several  methods  of  preparing  this  pill  have 
been  recommended  to  preserve  the  carbonate 
of  iron  undecomposed,  and  to  insure  the  uni- 
form consistence  of  the  mass.  This  can  be 
made  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Phar- 
macopoea  by  an  attention  to  the  following 
particulars : — 
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Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron,  finely  pow- 
dered, in  treacle,  with  a  moderate  heat,  and 
add  the  carbonate  of  soda,  stirring  constantly 
until  thn  effervescence  has  entirely  ceased, 
and  the  mixture  has  become  cool ;  then  add 
the  myrrh  gradually,  and  incorporate  the 
mass.  As  a  little  evaporation  takes  place  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process,  a  small 
excess  of  treacle  is  requisite  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  This  mass  retains  its  color  and 
consistence  remarkably  well.— Pharm.  Jour. 
July  1,  1843,  p.  36. 

Treatment  of  Diabetes. 
An  interesting  case  of  this  affection  is  pub- 
lished by^  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Downpatrick,  in 
which  the  nitrogenizing  plan  of  treatment  so 
ably  recommended  by  Dr.  Barlow,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  was  attended  with  excellent  re- 
sults. The  treatment  was  commenced  by 
giving  five  grains  of  the  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  every  three  hours,  with  coffee 
and  bacon  to  breakfast,  animal  food  and  cru- 
ciferous vegetables  for  dinner.  The  skin 
was  stimulated  by  friction,  and  the  patient 
well  clothed  with  warm  flannel.  In  four 
days  the  urine  was  diminished  in  quantity 
from  twenty-four  to  fourteen  pints  daily. 
The  ammonia  was  then  increased  to  five 
grains  every  two  hours,  and  very  soon  the 
quantity  of  urine  voided  was  only  eight  pints 
daily;  in  thirteen  days  more  only  five  pints; 
and  in  twenty-one  days  the  drink  taken  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  was  two  pints,  and  the 
urine  four  pints.— Medical  Gazette,  July  7, 
1843,^.525. 


Incontinence  of  Urine  successfully  treated  by 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 
Dr.  Young,  of  Chester,  Delaware  County, 
has  found  that  this  medicine,  given  in  ten- 
grain  doses  every  three  hours,  has  had  a  very 
excellent  effect  in  checking  this  troublesome 
affection.  In  several  cases  where  tinct.  lyttse 
and  other  means  had  failed,  this  medicine 
'  was  given  with  complete  success.  He  sup- 
poses that  its  good  results  may  be  owing  to 
its  increasing  the  irritating  p  operties  of  the 
urine,  thus  making  it  more  stimulating  to  the 
bladder  or  its  sphincter.  If  so,  he  also 
thinks  that  other  preparations  of  potash, 
soda,  &c,  may  be  used  when  the  nitrate  fails. 
— American  Jour,  of  Med.  Science,  April 
1843,  p.  371. 


Elder  Bark  in  Chronic  Dropsies. 
The  decoction  and  extract  of  this  vegetable 
substance  are  reported  to  be  remarkably  effi- 
cacious by  hydragogues,  producing  so  speedy 
an  effect  on  the  urinary  and  fsecal  secretions 
as  to  make  it  needless  to  use  more  than  two 
or  three  applications.     The  proportions  for 


the  decoction  consist  of  a  couple  of  handfuls 
of  the  bark  to  a  quart  of  water ;  dose,  a  wine 
glassful  a  day.  The  extract  is  administered 
in  France  in  the  form  of  pills,  of  one  and  a 
half  grains  each,  of  which  from  six  to  ten 
are  taken  in  the  twenty-four  hours. — Journ. 
de  Med.  et  de  Chir.  Pratique. — -Lancet,  June 
1843,  p.  340. 


Aphonia  cured  by  Galvanism, 
Theodore  Mandurik,  a  Dalmatian,  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  of  sanguine  temperament 
and  a  robust  constitution,  and  who  had 
usually  enjoyed  good  health,  killed  one  of 
his  countrymen  in  a  quarrel,  for  which  of- 
fence he  was  incarcerated  in  the  prison  at 
Scardona.  Three  days  afterwards  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  fit  of  epilepsy,  followed 
by  entire  loss  of  voice,  to  restore  which  ex- 
ternal local  and  general  bleedings,  and  anti- 
phlogistic measures  of  all  kinds  were  em- 
ployed without  effect.  In  a  few  months  he 
was  removed  to  the  central  prison  of  Zara, 
where  he  was  examined  by  the  medical  staff. 
The  tongue  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
preternatural] y  reddened,  though  dry,  and  the 
blood-vessels  around  its  base  were  much  dis- 
tended. The  sense  of  taste  was  uninjured, 
but  the  movements  of  the  tongue  and  of  the 
larynx  were  perforned  with  difficulty. — ■ 
Leeches  were  now  applied  to  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  ;  tartarised  antimony,  in  both  large 
and  small  doses,  and  drastic  purgatives,  were 
employed,  and  a  tartar  emetic  plaster  was 
placed  over  the  larynx ;  but  all  these  means 
failed  to  restore  a  healthy  action  in  the  parts 
adjacent,  and  Mandurik  was  still  compelled 
to  keep  his  mouth  partially  open  to  maintain 
respiration,  a  function  only  performed  by 
short  and  difficult  inspirations.  At  length, 
about  sixteen  months  after  the  attack,  the 
voltaic  pile  was  thought  of,  and  a  battery 
of  fifty  pair  of  plates  was  employed.  The 
positive  pole  was  placed  over  the  cervical 
vertebra,  and  the  negative  upon  the  parts  af- 
fected. On  the  first  day  two  hundred  shocks 
whre  given,  and  on  the  second  three  hundred, 
but  no  perceptible  effect  followed.  Two  days 
were  suffered  to  elapse,  and  a  battery  of  70 
pair  of  plates  was  then  used,  with  which 
about  three  hundred  shocks  were  given. 
The  patient  was  found  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  electricity,  and  a  lapse  of  five 
days  was  permitted  to  intervene  before  its 
fourth  application,  which  consisted  of  four 
hundred  shocks  with  the  lattter-named  bat- 
tery. Whether  these  had  been  administered 
too  precipitately,  or  whether  his  system  had 
become  more  excitable  by  galvanism,  the  pa- 
tient, after  this  last  application ,  became  much 
agitated,  and  subsequently  fainted  for  a  short 
time.     Next  day  he  suffered  intense  head- 
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ache,  his  face  was  flushed,  eyes  lustrous, 
pulse  full  and  strong,  from  which  state  he 
was  relieved  by  copious  bleeding.  But  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  gave  utterance  to 
hoarse  sounds.  After  six  more  days  the  bat- 
tery of  fifty  pairs  was  again  employed,  and 
three  hundred  shocks  were  given.  The  same 
treatment  was  repeated  every  two  or  three 
days,  and  then,  at  similar  intervals,  four  hun- 
dred shocks  were  given  with  the  seventy-pair 
battery.  The  voice,  meanwhile,  and  the 
motive  powers  of  the  tongue  and  larynx, 
gradually  returned  to  their  normal  condition, 
and  after  the  twelfth  application  the  pa- 
tient had  completely  recovered.  The  deduc- 
tion drawn  by  the  surgeon  who  has  reported 
the  case  is,  that  no  nervous  affection  what- 
ever should  be  regarded  as  incurable  till  elec- 
tricity in  some  form  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  fail.— Lancet,  May  27,  1843,  p.  291. 


Reduction  of  Femoral  Hernea  on  Br.   0' 
Beirne's  Flan. 

We  have  repeatedly  referred  to  this  plan 
of  reducing  a  strangulated  hernia,  but  as  eve- 
ry fresh  fact  in  corroboration  of  it  is  satisfac- 
tory, we  subjoin  the  following  case  by  Mr. 
Collambell,  of  Lambeth.  It  was  that  of  a 
woman,  act.  51,  ruptured  24  years  ago.  All 
the  symptoms  of  strangulation  being  present, 
the  taxis  being  used  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  various  other  measures  resorted  to  with- 
out avail,  Dr.  O'Beirne's  plan  was  tried  as 
follows : —  * 

I  introduced,  says  Mr.  Collambell,  the 
elastic  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  into  the 
rectum,  and  passed  it  the  distance  of  twelve 
inches.  I  then  attached  the  syringe,  and 
slowly  injected  two  quarts  of  warm  water. 
When  half  of  that  quantity  had  been  thrown 
up  a  gurgling  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  tu- 
mor, and  it  gradually  became  less  tense.  Hav- 
ing injected  all  the  water,  1  removed  the  sy- 
ringe, and  allowed  it  to  run  off  by  the  tube ; 
I  then  reapplied  the  syringe  and  continued 
exhausting  the  air,  when,  after  a  few  min- 
utes, I  had  the  gratification  to  find  the  hernia 
gradually  subsiding,  and,  by  keeping  up  gen- 
tle pressure,  the  contents  were  returned  into 
the  abdomen.  My  patient  immediately  pro- 
nounced herself  relieved;  her  countenance 
became  cheerful,  and  the  sickness  abated ; 
she  was  ordered  a  brisk  aperient  of  magn. 
sulph.  and  aq.  menth.  pip.  and  a  dose  of  cal- 
omel and  opium.  The  bowels  acted  freely 
on  the  following  morning,  and  she  is  now  as 
well  as  usual. — Lancet,  April  29,  1843,  p. 
155. 


Strabismus. 
M.  Jules  Guerin  has  published  a  second 
Memoir  on  Strabismus,  devoted  to  a  rational 


and  experimental  inquiry  into  the  distinction 
between  the  optical  and  the  mechanical  forms 
of  the  disorder ;  a  former  memoir,  published 
in  the  same  journal  the  3d  April,  1841,  hav- 
ing treated  principally  of  the  mechanical  or 
primitively  muscular  form. 

Optical  strabismus,  the  principal  subject  of 
the  present  paper,  the  author  defines  as  a 
consecutive  of  secondarily  muscular  deviation 
of  the  eye,  consequent  on  a  disjunction  of  the 
axis  of  vision  and  the  axis  of  the  eye.  This 
disjunction  may  be .  produced  in  three  ways ; 
1st,  from  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  visual 
axis  along  the  course  of  the  ocular  axis; 
2ndly,  by  a  change  of  relation  in  the  refract- 
ing media  without  alteration  of  their  transpa- 
rency ;  or,  3rdly,  by  an  insensibility  of  the 
retina  at  the  proper  point  for  the  reception  of 
luminous  rays.  The  first  is  characterised  by 
the  squint  existing  only  while  the  patient  is 
looking  at  an  object.  In  these  cases  the  two 
visual  axes,  though  no  longer  concurring 
with  the  ocular  axes,  converge  towards  one 
point.  A  squint,  then,  existing  only  during 
active  or  intentional  vision,  cannot  depend  on 
permanent  muscular  contraction.  A  young 
person  aged  19,  who  had  a  moveable  clot  of 
blood  in  the  posterior  chamber,  was  observed, 
to  squint  from  the  attempt  to  place  a  transpa- 
rent portion  of  the  medium  opposite  to  the 
object  looked  at,  and  thereby  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience produced  by  the  presence  of  the 
clot  in  different  parts  of  the  chamber.  As 
soon  as  she  ceased  to  look  at  an  object,  she 
ceased  to  squint.  A  disturbance  in  the  rela- 
tion of  the  refracting  media,  the  author  thinks 
is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  some  cases 
of  strabismus  which  are  produced  suddenly 
after  a  blow,  or  a  jarring  fall  on  the  seat  or  on 
the  feet.  The  first  effect  of  displacement  is 
doub'e  virion  ;  and  the  squint,  at  first  tempo- 
rary, lasting  only  during  attentive  vision,  is 
gradually  made  permanent  by  the  repeated 
endeavor  to  escape  from  this  fatiguing  symp- 
tom. 

The  third  form,  viz.,  from  partial  paralysis 
of  the  retina,  is  more  difficult  of  actual  de- 
monstration, though  its  presence  may  be  in- 
ferred by  induction  rigorous  enough  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Amaurct'c  patients,  when 
endeavoring  to  distinguish  a  light,  are  seen  to 
turn  the  eye  in  different  directions  where  they 
know  the  light  does  not  exist ;  they  present 
the  various  surfaces,  as  it  were,  feeling  for  it. 
Those  in  whom  the  paralysis  is  but  partial; 
contract  a  habit  of  subjecting  to  the  influence 
of  the  rays  that  part  that  is  most  sensible. 
The  author  believes  that  in  no  case  of  secon- 
dary optical  strabismus  will  the  texture  of  a 
muscle  be  found  fibrous,  and  that  in  no  case 
of  primary  mechanical  muscular  strabismus 
will  such  a  fibrous  state  of  the  muscle  be 


no 
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wanting.  Where  myotomy  has  been  per- 
formed in  cases  of  optical  secondary  strabis- 
mus, he  believes  that  one  of  three  things  must 
have  happened — either  the  case  has  not  been 
watched  long  enough  to  ascertain  the  result, 
or  a  posiiiv^e  failure  has  followed,  or  the  pri- 
mary cause,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  has 
really  been  removed  by  the  operation.  The 
author  adds  a  summary  of  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  two  kinds  too  concise  to  be 
materially  abridged,  but  too  long  for  our  pages. 
Medical  Gazette,  May  12, 1843, p.  254. 


Electro-puncture  in  the  treatment  of  Deaf- 
ness,  depending  on  a  Paralysis  of  the 

Acoustic  Nerve. — By  M.  Jobert. 
The  paralysis  of  the  acoustic  nerve  may  be 
produced  by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  to 
too  great  a  shock  of  the  head,  to  waves  of 
sound  too  violent,  to  affections  of  the  teeth  or 
of  the  gums.  Electro-puncture  has  been  al- 
ready employed  in  these  cases,  but  it  had 
fallen  into  disrepute.  The  author  believes 
that  he  uses  it  in  a  manner  more  direct  and 
more  rational;  here  is  his  proceeding: — 
Stard's  sound,  he  says,  is  introduced  through 
the  nasal  fossa  into  the  eustachian  tube,  and 
in  this  sound  a  long  thin  acupuncture  needle 
is  inserted,  so  as  to  fix  itself  in  a  point  of  the 
parietes  of  the  eustachian  tube,  while  the 
other  end  projects  from  the  end  of  the  sound ; 
another  acupuncture  needle  is  implanted  in 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  This  be- 
ing done,  one  of  the  conducting  wires  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  of  which  the  trough  is  filled 
with  water  and  muriatic  acid,  is  passed 
through  the  eye  of  one  of  the  needles,  and 
the  end  of  the  other  conducting  wire  is  made 
to  touch  the  opposite  needle.  I  have  used, 
in  the  beginning,  eight  pairs  of  the  battery, 
then  I  got  to  ten,  to  twelve  pairs ;  finally  I 
have  been  as  high  as  eighteen,  and  at  present 
I  have  patients  who  have  undergone  several 
sittings,  and  on  whom  I  have  acted  with  the 
entire  pile,  the  touch  of  which  contains  forty 
metallic  pairs.  At  the  moment  that  the  two 
poles  are  put  in  contact,  there  is  a  very  pain- 
ful shock  in  the  ear  and  in  the  head,  with 
convulsive  motions  ;  but  this  shock  and  this 
pain  cease  immediately.  In  a  single  patient 
the  impression  was  felt  during  eight  days,  but 
it  never  extended  beyond  a  slight  pain,  which 
ceased  of  itself.  It  must  be  added,  that  the 
patients  who  were  submitted  to  electricity  in 
this  manner,  were,  during  some  moments, 
as  if  stunned,  and  preserved  some  time  after 
the  experiment  a  bewildered  look.  The  sit- 
ting was  usually  confined  to  a  single  shock 
when  the  patients  were  irritable ;  I  have  given 
two  and  even  three  shocks  in  people  whose 
sensibility  was  obtuse,  and  who  have  been 
already  submitted  to  electro-puncture.     In 


general  I  allow  eight  days  to  pass  between 
each  trial.  The  author  then  relates  four  ca-, 
ses  of  well  marked  deafness,  and  in  which 
the  cure  was  complete ;  in  the  first  after  a 
single  shock,  in  the  second  after  two  shocks, 
and  in  the  third  after  two  sittings,  each  com- 
posed of  three  galvanic  shocks. — L'Exami- 
nateur  Medicate. — Medical  Gazette,  June  2, 
1843,  p.  356. 


Oil  of  Turpentine  in  Night  Blindness. — By 

Charles  Kidd,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  Medical  At- 
tendant of  the  Doonass  Dinpensary. 

In  two  cases  of  this  description,  in  which 
the  patients  were  seized  with  a  total  blindness 
every  evening,  the  moment  the  sun  set,  al- 
though in  other  respects  perfectly  well,  Mr. 
Kidd  tried  the  whole  routine  of  medicines 
without  effect.  The  iris  alone  showed  symp- 
toms of  disease;  the  rest  of  the  eye  was 
healthy.  The  iris  was  very  interrupted  and 
sluggish  in  its  movements,  and  evidently  very 
insusceptible  of  its  usual  stimulus,  the  pupil 
contracting  very  little  even  on  the  approach 
of  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun. 

Being  aware  of  the  action  of  turpentine  on 
this  part  of  the  eye.  Mr.  Kidd  ordered  the 
following  mixture  with  excellent  effect : — 

1^.  01.  terrebinth;  ol.  ricini,  aa.  ^j\;  mist, 
camphors,  ?iv. ;  liquor,  potassse,  31-  5  trse. 
opii.  gtts.  x.     Ft.  mistura. 

Half  an  ounce  to  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning.  The  patients  were  cured  in  a  few 
days. — Dublin  Medical  Press,  May  10, 1843, 
p.  292. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  continue  the  use  of 
turpentine  on  account  of  its  disagreeable  na- 
ture. Bouchardat  recommends  the  following 
formula : — 

Take  of  gum  accacia,  ten  grammes ;  mix 
it  with  ten  grammes  of  water ;  add  of  white 
honey,  fifty  grammes ;  oil  of  turpentine,  fifty 
grammes ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  q.  s.  Make 
a  soft  electuary. 

The  dose  is  from  2  to  10  grammes  (36  to 
180  grains)  a-day  in  unleavened  bread.     In 
some  cases  a  little  laudanum  may  be  added. 
Medical  Gazette,  Sept  22,  1843, p.  912. 


How  to  make  Leeches  Bite. 
The  leech  which  it  is  intended  to  apply,  is 
thrown  into  a  saucer  containing  fresh  beer, 
and  is  to  be  left  there  till  it  begins  to  be  quite 
lively.  When  it  has  moved  about  in  the  ves- 
sel for  a  few  moments,  it  is  to  be  quickly  ta- 
ken out  and  applied.  This  method  will  rare- 
ly disappoint  the  expectation,  and  even  dull 
leeches,  and  those  which  have  been  used  not 
long  before,  will  do  their  duty.  It  will  be 
seen  with  astonishment  how  quickly  they 
bite.— Medical  Gazette,  June  23,  1843,  p. 
480. 
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Researches  into  the  Nervous  Influence  sup- 
plied by  the  Par  Vagum. 

M.  Stilling^  whose  researches  on  the 
nerves  was  noticed  in  the  last  volume  of  The 
Lancet,  has  been  led  to  the  following  con- 
clusions respecting  the  functions  of  the  par 
vagum  and  some  of  its  branches. 

The  par  vagum  is  both  motor  and  sensi- 
tive. The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  solely- 
sensitive,  having  no  effect  to  produce  motion 
in  the  glottis.  The  recurrent  nerve  is  motor, 
and  sensitive  also,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  superior  laryngeal.  The  glottis 
and  the  whole  larynx  derive  all  their  sensa- 
tion from  the  first  named  branch.  The 
trachea  derives  its  sensation  from  the  recur- 
rent branch,  and  the  lungs  from  the  branches 
of  the  par  vagum,  which  they  receive.  The 
glottis  depends  for  motion  on  the  recurrent 
branch,  and  not  at  all  on  thenervus,accesso- 
rius.  Irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  vagus 
nerve  within  the  skull  causes  the  same  re- 
sult as  irritation  of  the  recurrent  branch. 
The  quality  of  the  voice  is  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  and 
the  degree  of  harmony  between  this  and  the 
recurrent  branch. 

With  regard  to  the  motions  of  the  pharynx  : 
in  ordinary  respiration  the  pharynx  is  closed ; 
it  is  only  in  abnormal  circumstances  that  it 
contains  air.  In  most  animals  the  pharynx 
manifests  a  contractile  action  or  vibration  of 
its  muscular  fibres  during  expiration;  this 
action  is  not  perceived  in  inspiration.  The 
section  of  the  par  vagum  determines  a  con- 
traction of  the  pharynx,  as  does  irritation  of 
the  recurrent  and  superior  laryngeal  nerve. — 
Schmidts  Jahrbuch  36 ;  Haeser's  Archiv., 
1842. 


very  useful  as  an  external  application  in  ca- 
ses of  facial  neuralgia.  But  the  preparation 
is  much  more  efficacious  if  made  with  rancid 
instead  of  fresh  lard,  which  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  a  salification  and  greater  solubility  ef- 
fected in  the  veratria  by  the  agency  of  the 
free  acid  in  the  fat. — Revue  Scientifique. 

Lancet,  May  27,  1843,  p.  304. 


Black  Drop  reduced  to  the  strength  of  the 
Tincture  of  Opium. 
Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  |iij ;  citric 
acid,  powdered,   ^iss;  boiling  water,  3XV; 
rectified  spirit,  ^xxv.     Pour  the  boiling  wa- 
ter on  the  opium  and  citric  acid ;  macerate  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  add   the  rectified  spirit ; 
again  macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
Lancet,  May  20, 1843,  p.  304. 


Medical  use  of  Saffron. 
In  several  cases  of  obstinate  chlorosis  that 
had  not  yielded  to  preparations  of  iron,  in 
one  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  digitalis 
and  bleeding  had  failed,  and  in  two  cases  of 
chronic  artero-phlebitis,  Dr.  Morgante,  of  Ve- 
rona, reports  that  he  has  employed  saffron 
with  the  greatest  success,  commencing  with 
doses  in  the  form  of  pills,  amounting  to  six- 
teen grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  increas- 
ing the  doses  until  the  quantity  is  doubled.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  medicine  acts — 
it  is  reported  to  be  particularly  effective  in  ca- 
ses of  increased  action  of  the  capillary  ves- 
sels, and  analogous  in  its  effect  to  the  more 
active  preparations  of  iron. — Memoriale  della 
Medicina  Contemporanea. 

Facial  Neuralgia. 
An  ointment  composed  of  veratria,  one 
part,  to  eighty  parts  of  lard,  has  been  found 


Treatment  of  Dropsy. 
The  main  object  in  the  treatment  of  ascites 
is,  of  course,  to  excite  the  organs,  by  the  aid 
of  which  nature  herself  expels  the  serious 
secretions  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  ac- 
cordingly such  diuretic   and   drastic  agents 
should  be  employed  as  are  most  likely  to  act 
at  the  same  time  on  the  absorbent  system, 
the  urinary  organs,  and  the  intestinal  tube. 
In  combination,  also,  with  medicinal  agents, 
a  diet  should  be  adopted  at  once  solid  and 
tonic,    composed   principally   of  broiled  or 
roasted  meats,  toasted  bread,  &c,  with  small 
quantities  of  red  or  white  wine ;  but  on  no 
account  should  the  patient  have  recourse  to 
toast  and  water,  broths,  gruel,  or  such  like 
drinks ;  in  fact,  the  principle  should  be  to 
drink  as  little  as  possible,  and  instead  of  li- 
quids to  use  jellies,  oranges,  and  fruit  gener- 
ally, by  way  of  demulcents.     M.  Delreyne, 
who  advises  the  above  regimen,  recommends 
the  following  diuretic  wine  as  suited  to  weak- 
er subjects : 

fy.  Nitrate  of  potash,  three  drachms,  and 
juniper  berries,  fifteen  drachms,  to  be  steeped 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  bottle  of  wine 
water  ;  dose,  a  glass  daily. 

This  stimulant  is  especially  useful  in  in- 
cipient dropsy,  and  cases  of  (Edematous 
swellings  of  the  extremeties. — L 'Experience. 
— Lancet,  May  20,  1843,  p.  253. 


Counter-irritants  in  Bronchitis. 
Dr.  Graves,  in  his  work  on  clinical  medi- 
cine, makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  coun- 
ter-irritant remedies,  which  are  to  be  applied 
not  merely  over  the  chest,  but  to  the  nape 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  over  the 
epigastrium,  and  in  the  course  of  the  cervico- 
spinal  and  pneumogastric  nerves  generally. 
He  thinks  that — 
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The  spirit  of  turpentine  exercises  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  counter-irritant  action, 
and  proposes  the  following  formula  for  imi- 
tation. 

Strong  acetic  acid,  3ss ;  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, 3iij  '■>  rose  water,  §jiss;  essential  oil  of 
lemon,  a  few  drops  ;  }^olk  of  egg,  sufficient 
to  suspend  the  turpentine. — British  and  For- 
eign Medical  Review,  July  1843,  p.  246. 


Cesarean  Section. 
A  woman,  aged  thirty-one,  who  had  borne 
five  children  naturally,  was  attacked  with 
violent  arthritis,  during  her  sixth  pregnancy. 
The  pelvis  became  so  deformed  that  the  ringer 
could  scarcely  be  introduced  between  the  tu- 
berosities of  the  ischum  and  the  ascending 
rami,  on  either  side ;  the  pubes  also  formed 
a  very  prominent  angle,  the  sacrum  projected 
much  forwards,  and  the  os  uteri  could  not  be 
'reached.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1840,  labour 
having  commenced,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  pelvis  diameter  being  well  ascertained, 
the  Caesarean  section  was  determined  on,  and 
was  performed  in  the  linea  alba  by  Dr.  Ar- 
noldi.  The  results  were  most  fortunate  ;  the 
mother  nursed  the  child  herself,  and  the 
wound  healed  by  the  beginning  of  September. 

Ptov.  Med.  Jour.,  Oct.  21, 1843,  p.  60. 


Cure  of  Venereal  Warts. 
Francis  states  that  two  remedies  which  he 
had  tried  for  the  extirpation  of  venereal 
warts,  have  always  perfectly  eradicated  them, 
namely  powdered  savine  and  a  solution  of 
lunar  caustic;  the  first  to  be  applied  to  the 
warts  every  night,  taking  care  previously  to 
wet  them,  in  order  that  the  powder  may  ad- 
here to  them.  The  quantity  ought  not  to 
be  more  than  will  lie  on  the  top  of  a  good- 
sized  horse-bean.  Applied  every  night  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  this  remedy  will,  it  is  said, 
cure  them  effectually.  Should  this,  how- 
ever, not  be  considered  powerful  enough,  the 
savine  may  be  sprinkled  every  night,  and  on 
the  following  morni  g  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (four  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  ap- 
plied. These  two  remedies  Mr.  Francis 
always  employs,  and  has  never  found  them 
useless. — Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  July,  1843,  p. 
281. 


Rupture  of  the  Uterus — Recovery. — By  M. 
Vaulpre,  M.J). 
The  patient  in  this  case  was  in  her  19th 
year,  and  confined  for  the  first  time.  Delivery 
was  attempted  by  the  long  forceps,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  head  of  the  infant  had  to  be  open- 
ed, and  delivery  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  hook.  In  passing  the  hand  into  the 
uterus,  a  longitudinal  rent  was  discovered, 
corresponding  to  the  right  fossa,  and  from 


six  to  seven  centimetres  in  length.  The 
hand,  when  passed  into  the  gap  in  the  ute- 
rus, came  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the 
small  intestines.  A  month  afterwards  the 
uterus  contracted,  and  the  tear  in  its  substance 
could  no  longer  be  perceived.  The  patient 
was  alarmingly  ill.  She  vomited,  had  hic- 
cup, violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  &c.  Never- 
theless she  did  not  die  ;  on  the  contrary,  after 
several  days  passed  in  a  state  between  life 
and  death,  she  began  to  improve,  and  finally 
recovered. — Bond,  and  Edin.  Mon.  Jour,  of- 
Med.  Science,  July  1843,^.  .651. 


Disease  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  heart, 
lungs,  stomach,  intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  or 
other  vital  organs,  is  characterised  more  by 
disturbances  of  function  in  those  organs  than 
by  pain. — Br.  Bellingham. 

A  short  time  since  an  ox  wTas  killed  at 
Waltham  and  on  proceeding  to  cut  it  up,  a 
live  snake,  perfect,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scales,  was  found  in  the  caul  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  measured  two  feet  six  inches  in 
length.— English  paper. 

Leeches  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  and 
snakes  in  the  stomach  of  human  beings  in 
this  country. 

Revelations  by  Mesmerism. — The  Penn- 
sylvanian,  of  Philadelphia,  translates  a 
strange  narrative  from  a  Dutch  paper.  A 
little  girl,  five  years  of  age,  was  drowned 
near  Dresden,  while  amusing  herself  with 
some  playmates,  who  were  afterwards  unable 
to  point  out  the  place  of  the  catastrophe. 
The  parents  applied  to  Amelia  Klunger,  a 
celebrated  somnambulist,  and  she  immedi- 
ately told  them  where  they  sould  find  the 
body,  which  they  did,  in  the  very  spot  she 
named,  and  they  returned  her  their  thanks  m 
the  newspapers.  The  affair  has  created  a 
sensation  in  Dresden. 


Naptha— its  curative  effects  in  tubercular 
consumption — a  humbug. 


Errata,  in  our  last  number  p.  13,   &c. 
decollionth,  read  deciliionth. 


for 


Errata,  in  this  number  p.  61,  for  Nagne- 
tism,  read  Magnetism;  p.  87,  for  replex 
read  reflex. 
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FALLAOIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 
-Spasmodic  and  Paralytic  Disease— Dis- 
orders of  Sensation. 


LECTURE    II 


In  our  former  Lecture,  gentlemen,  you  will 
remember  that,  after  a  brief  allusion  to  a  few 
of  the  many  errors  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  prevailed   in  the   schools,  we  took  a 
more  simple,  though,  at  the  same   time,   a 
much  more  bold  and  sweeping  view  of  the 
subject  of   Medicine  than  would  appear  to 
have  hitherto  come  within  the  grasp  of  teach- 
ers and  professors.     The  nature  of   Health 
and  Sleep,  of  Death  and  Disease,  we  in  some 
measure  explained ; — and  we  proposed,  as 
matter  for  future  argumentation,  that  inter 
mittent  fever  or  ague  is  the  likeness  or 
type  of  all  the  maladies  to  which  man  is  lia- 
ble,— referring,  at  the  same  time,  to  certain 
natural  analogies  in  the  world  around  us ; 
and  hazarding  the  statement,  (which   until 
we  prove,  we  by  no  means  wish  you  to  take 
for  granted)  that  the  chrono-thermal  or  ague 
medicines  are  the  most  generally  influential 
in  the  treatment  of  every  kind  of   disease. 
Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  our 
hi^h  estimate  of  this  particular  class  of  rem- 
edies, we  reject,  in  practice,  any  earthly   a- 
gent  which  God  has  given  us  ;  for  there  is  no 
substance  in  nature  which  may  not  be  turn- 
ed to  good  account  by  the  wise  and  judicious 
physician.     Besides  the  chrono-thermal  rem- 
edies, which  we  chiefly  use  as  remedies  of 
prevention,  we  possess  a  multitude  ,of   pow- 
ers which  have  all  more  or  less  influence  up- 
on the  human  body,  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease :  and  though  few  or  no  substances  can 
act  upon  any  part  of  the  frame  without  impli- 
cating every  other  part,  yet  do  we   find  that 
certain  medicines  have  relations  of  affinity 
to  particular  organs  of  the  body  greater  than 
to   others — some  affecting  one  organ,  some 
another.     Of  this  class,  Vomits  and  Purga- 
tives, as  (their  names  import.)  Mercury,  Cre- 
osote, Cantharides,  and  the  various  Gums 


and  Balsams,  are  the  principal :  Iodine,  Lead, 
the  Earths  and  Acids  are  also  examples. — 
But  while,  in  the  more  simple  cases   of   dis- 
ease, the  chrono-thermal  medicines,  singly, 
will  answer  every  purpose, — particular  cases 
of  disorder  will  be  more  efficiently  treated 
with  alternations  and  combinations  of   both 
classes,  than  by  the  exhibition  of  either  sim- 
ply.    Of  the   action   of    remedies   of  every 
kind,  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  individual  substances. — 
For  the  present,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  repeating  what  we  stated  in  our  former 
lecture,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,   that 
the  action  of  remedy  and  cause,  in   every 
case,  comes  at  last  to  the  common   principle 
of  their  capacity  Electrically  or  Galvanically 
to  affect  temperature  or  motion — change  in 
one  never  taking  place  without  change  in  the 
other.     It  will  be  a  subject  of  gratification  to 
pursue  disease  through  all  its  modifiations 
ana"  varieties,  step  by  step,  and  to  show  you 
the  source  and  the  extent  of  our  influence 
over  it, — for  which  purpose   we  shall  call 
our  different   witnesses   before   you  in  the 
shape  of  Cases, — taking  these,  as  often   as 
possible,  from  the  experience  of    others,  and 
when  this  fails  us,  from  the   results   of  our 
own  practice  ;  leaving  to  you,  of    course,   to 
compare  and  cross-examine  these  last  at  your 
leisure,  with  such  facts  and  cases  of  a   simi- 
lar description,  as  may  come  before  you   du- 
ring your  attendance  at  the  various  hospitals 
with  which  you  are  respectively  connected. 
Of  this  we  feel  assured,  that  whether  or  not 
you  individually  pronounce  a  verdict  in  our 
favour  upon  all  counts,  you  will  at  least  col- 
lectively admit  that  we  have  compelled  you 
to  alter  your  sentiments  most  materially  up- 
on many   measures   which   you   previously 
supposed  to  be  as  unquestionable  in  practice 
as  they  were  orthodox  in  precept.    But  if,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon,  "disciples  do  owe  un- 
to masters  only  a  temporary  belief,  and  a  sus- 
pension of  their  own  judgment  until  they  be 
fully  instructed,  and  not  an  absolute  resigna- 
tion or  perpetual  captivity,"  you  will  not  be 
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sorry  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  men 
who,  when  asked  for  bread,  gave  yon  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  the  darkness  of  your  igno- 
rance, you  could  not  by  any  possibility  tell 
was  a  stone  !  No  longer  mocked  by  mystic 
gibberish,  you  will  now  take  your  places  as 
judges  of  the  very  doctrines  you  formerly,  as 
pupils,  implicitly  and  without  examination 
believed  ;  and  according  to  the  evidence 
which  I  shall  brmg  before  you,  you  will  pro- 
nounce between  your  teachers  and  me — 
whether  the  infinity  of  distinctions  and  differ- 
ences, upon  which  they  so  pride  themselves, 
he  founded  in  nature  and  reason, — or  wheth- 
er, in  the  words  of  the  same  great  philoso- 
pher "all  things  do  by  scale  ascend  to  unity, 
so  then,  always  that  knowledge  is  worthiest 
which  is  charged  with  least  multiplicity." 

Gentlemen,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
greater  number  of  people  imagined  that  the 
only  thing  worth  acquiring  in  this  life,  was 
a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages.    A  new 
era  has  since  sprung  up,  and  mankind  have 
begun  to   appreciate  the   advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  che- 
mical and  physical  sciences.     They  now  pre- 
fer the  study  of  the  natural  bodies  around 
them,  to  pedantic  discussions  about  Greek 
articles  and  Latin  verbs.     It  is  only  in  the 
cloisters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  men 
sneer  at  "  utilitarianism,"  or  in  that  antiqua- 
ted off-shoot  of  these  monkish  institutions 
— the    College  of  Physicians.      Railroads, 
steam-boats,  galvanism,  and  gas,  have  all 
come  to  light  within  the  last  half  century. 
A  revolution  in  thought  and  action  has  been 
the  result ;  petty  odjects  have  given  way  to 
comprehensive  views,and  petty  intere&ts  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  general  improvement 
that  has  already  been  accomplished.     Is  Me- 
dicine the  only  branch  of  human  knowledge 
destined  to  stand  still,  while  all  around  it  is 
in    motion  ?    Is  the  march  of  intellect  to 
sweep  on  and  on,  and  leave  behind  it  this 
so-called  science,  untouched  and  unimproved 
in  its  progress  ?    When  the  monarchs  who 
have  successively  wielded  the  medical  scep- 
tre— who  each  in  their  day  were  looked  up- 
on as  demigods  in  physic,  have  in  turn  de- 
clared that  all  that  they  knew  of  it  was  that 
<£  they  nothing  knew,"  shall  blame  be  at- 
tached to  him  who  would  attempt  to  rescue 
his  profession  from  this  worse  than  darkness 
visible  ?    If,  by  their  own  confession,  the 
Knighton s  and  Baillies  were  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  correct  practice,  surely  it 
were  but  charitable  to  suppose  that  men  so 
intelligent  and  sagacious  on  most  other  mat- 
ters may,  in  this  instance  at  least,  have  pur- 
sued a  deceptive  mode  of  investigation  ?  Like 
the  racer  on  the  wrong  road,  how  could 
they  in  that  case  get  to  the  end  of  their  jour- 


ney? Pursuing  their  professional  studies 
chiefly  in  the  dead  house,  these  physicians 
forgot  that  medicine  has  no  power  over  a 
corpse.  Gentlemen,  the  reflections  which 
I  shall  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration,  were  the  result  of  observa- 
tions made  on  the  ever-shifting  motions  of 
the  living.  Who  will  tell  me  that  this  kind 
of  study  is  only  proper  for  medical  persons  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  this  description  of  know- ' 
ledge  may  not  be  made  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large  ?  Greek,  Latin,  High  Dutch, 
and  Hebrew, — are  these  repetitions  of  the 
same  signs  more  important  than  an  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  sense— more  instructive  to 
those  who  pursue  them  as  a  study,  than  a 
consideration  of  the  revolutions  and  con- 
stantly changing  relations  of  the  matter  of 
their  own  bodies  ?  Without  a  proper  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  your  own  organization, 
how  can  you  possibly  put  in  practice  the 
Greek  maxim,  "  Know  yourselves  ?" 

Having  premised  this  much,  I  now  come 
to  consider  in  detail  the  phenomena  of 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER  OR  AGUE; 

for  ague  being  the  type  of  every  other  modi- 
fication of  disease,  it  is  necessary  you  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  its  principal  symp- 
toms.    I  have  already  told  you  there  can  be 
no    disease,     no    morbid    motion    without 
change  of  temperature.    The  subject  of  ague, 
then,  among  other  sensations  and  changes, 
successively  experiences  a  Chill  and  Heat, 
followed  by  a  profuse  Perspiration.  These 
three  stages,  commonly  called  the  Cold,  Hot, 
and  Sweating  stages,  constitute  the  Paroxysm 
or  Fit.     The  patient,  during  each  stage,  is 
consequently  in  a  different  condition  of  body 
|  from  either  of  the   others ;  his   sensations, 
moreover,  differ  during  each  of  them.     To 
the  state  of  Perspiration,  which  terminates 
the  fit,  an  Intermission,  or  interval  of  com- 
parative health,  succeeds ;  and  this  interval 
of  immunity   from   suffering   usually   lasts 
one,  two,  or  more  days,  (giving  rise  to  the 
terms  tertian,  quartan,  and  other  agues,  ac- 
cording to  the  interval  of  duration),  before  the 
recurrence  of  another   similar  fit; — such  fit 
generally  making  its  invasion  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  exactness  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  clock  as  the  former,  and  lasting  about 
the  same  time, — when  it  is  again  followed 
by  a    similar  periodic  intermission  of  the 
symptoms  as  before.    In  all  the  stages  of 
the  fit,  every  function  of  the  body  is  dis- 
turbed'— some  more,  some  less.     During  the 
cold  stage,  the  face  becomes  pale,  the  fea- 
tures shrink,  and  the  muscles  are  tremulous 
or  even  spasmodic :  the  patient,  in   other 
words,  shivers,  has  cramp,  and  his  strength 
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is  prostrate.  The  breathing  and  circulation 
are  variously  altered, — his  urine,  if  he  pas- 
ses any,  is  generally  pale  and  plentiful,  and 
his  other  secretions  are  similarly  changed  in 
quantity  and  quality.  The  senses  and  men- 
tal powers  are  for  the  most  part  depressed, 
or  even  curiously  vitiated,  though  sometimes 
they  are  preternaturally  exalted.  A  gentle- 
man, who  was  recently  my  patient,  informed 
me,  that  during  the  cold  stage  his  intellectual 
powers  were  more  than  usually  clear,  and 
his  sensations  throughout  highly  pleasura- 
ble ;  he  felt  as  if  under  the  pleasurable  feel- 
ing produced  in  some  people  by  opium ;  but 
this  kind  of  feeling  is  more  frequently  an 
accompaniment  of  the  hot  stage.  The  patient 
has  nausea  and  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes 
sickness  ;  less  frequently  looseness  of  bow- 
els,— or  he  has  hunger  amounting  to  voraci- 
ty,— and  sometimes  thirst.  A  reaction  now 
comes  on.  The  patient  gradually  becomes 
warmer  and  warmer — the  face  changes  from 
pale  to  red — his  cheek  is  now  flushed — his 
eyes  are  suffused,  and  he  suffers  from  head- 
ache, more  or  less  agonising.  This  is  the 
Hot  stage. 

The  thirst,  whether  it  existed  before  or 
not,  is  now  a  most  prominent  symptom  ;  the 
appetite  is  thoroughly  lost ;  the  patient  hav- 
ing, in  most  instances,  a  repugnancy  to  the 
very  name  of  food.  If  you  inspect  the 
tongue,  you  will  find  it  comparatively  dry  and 
loaded,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  and  though 
the  skin  feel  to  your  hand  like  a  burning 
coal,  so  to  speak,  the  patient  himself  may 
complain  of  such  excessive  coldness,  as  to 
induce  the  attendants  to  cover  him  with  nu- 
merous blankets  ; — more  generally,  how- 
ever, he  has  a  sensation  of  heat  equally  se- 
vere. Every  muscle  of  his  body  in  this 
stage  is  more  or  less  painful  and  enfeebled ; 
though  in  some  instances,  he  may  appear  to 
have  a  greater  command  over  them  than  in 
health ;  and  if  delirium  supervene,  which  it 
may  do,  his  strength  will  appear  almost  su- 
perhuman. During  the  excitement  of  this 
stage,  individuals  have  been  known  to  be- 
come musical,  poetical,  oratorical,  and  have 
exercised  other  talents  which  they  never 
were  known  to  manifest  in  health.  The 
heart  now  beats  violently,  and  the  pulse  is 
full  and  bounding ;  the  urine,  instead  of  be- 
ing pale,  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  is  scanty 
and  high  coloured.  The  secretions  general- 
ly are  sluggish,  and  in  some  instances  they 
are  altogether  suppressed.  A  long  sweat  suc- 
ceeds, during  which  the  greater  number  of 
the  suppressed  secretions  gradually  reappear. 
— As  with  a  feeling  of  languor,  lassitude  and 
a  disposition  to  yawn  and  stretch  the  various 
members  of  the  body,  the  fit  is  usually  pre- 
ceded ;  so  with  the  same  symptoms  does  it 


usually  end.  Then  comes  the  state  of  com- 
parative health,  which  may  either  again 
pass  into  the  Fever- fit,  or  continue  for  an 
indefinite  period,  so  as  eventually  to  become 
Health. 

As  every  individual  has,  from  birth,  some 
part  of  his  body  less  strongly  constructed  than 
the  other  parts,  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed, 
if , during  this  tempest  of  body,termed  an  Ague- 
fit,  that  weak  point  were  not  very  often  dis- 
covered, but  discovered  more  or  less,  in  every 
instance  it  usually  is.  Is  the  Brain  the  least 
strongly  constructed  point  ?  Then,  accor- 
ding to  the  part  of  the  organ  most  implicated, 
and  the  degree  of  implication,  will  you  have 
Epilepsy,  Apoplexy,  Insanity,  Imbecility  of 
Mind,  or  Palsy,  superadded.  Is  the  original 
weakness  of  conformation  seated  in  the 
lungs  ?  Look,  then,  for  spitting  of  blood, 
asthma,  or  consumption. — In  the  heart? 
how  it  palpitates  or  remits  in  its  beats  ! — it 
may  even  stand  still  for  ever  ;  and  more  than 
once  in  my  life  have  I  known  it  to  do  this 
during  the  ague -fit.  But  the  joints  may  be 
the  weak  points  of  the  patient's  body  ?— 
then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  joints  swell 
and  become  more  or  less  hot  and  painful. 
And  if  just  at  this  epoch,  some  wiseacre  of 
the  profession  chance  to  drop  in, — with  the 
usual  scholastic  sagacity,  he  discovers  the 
disease  is  not  Fever,  but  Rheumatism.  The 
lancet,  of  course,  is  immediately  bared — the 
leech  and  the  blister  are  ordered ; — from  this 
moment,  the  entire  treatment  is  directed,  not 
to  the  beginning,  but  to  the  end — not  to  the 
Fever,  but  to  its  termination !  The  state  of 
the  joints  is  the  sole  subject  of  thought  and 
action;  the  Brain — that  Pandora's  box  of 
the  whole — that  organ  upon  which  every 
motion  of  the  body,  wrong  or  right,  depends 
— never  once  enters  into  the  wonderfully 
wise  man's  head ; — he  never  once  dreams  of 
influencing  this  key  to  all  the  corporeal  ac- 
tions, in  any  manner  whatever.  And  what 
is  the  result  of  this  treatment  ?  Daily  pro- 
mises, and  daily  disappointments — hope  de- 
ferred and  the  heart  made  sick — the  health, 
the  happiness,  and  the  home  of  the  patient 
too  often  made  desolate  forever. 

Thus  far,  Gentlemen,  I  have  detailed  to 
you  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and  some  of 
the  more  important  terminations  of  what  is 
usually  called  a  perfect  ague-fit.  I  must  now 
tell  }  ou  that  all  agues  are  not  equally  per- 
fect ;  the  stages  of  the  fit  in  particular  cases 
may  vary  in  duration — the  bolder  features  or 
symptoms  be  all  more  or  less  subdued — the 
intermission,  or  immunity  from  suffering,  in- 
stead of  extending  to  a  day  or  days,  may  be 
only  an  hour  or  two  in  duration.  The  dis- 
ease is  now  no  longer  Ague  ;  Physicians 
change  its  name  to  Remittent  Fever.    Remit- 
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tent  fever  may  be  either  the  primary  disease, 
or  the  Fever  may,  in  the  commencement,  be 
a  veritable  ague, — recurring  and  re-recurring, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  perfectly  periodic  in- 
tervals of  a  day  or  more ;  yet  slide  by  de- 
grees into  a  fever  of  the  Remittent  form. 
And  this  Remittent  Fever  again,  whether  it 
be  the  original  or  secondary  disease,  from  its 
periods  of  access  and  interval  becoming  still 
less  obviously  marked,may  assume  the  shape 
and  shade  of  disease  incorrectly  termed  Con- 
tinued Fever  ;  which  last,  from  long  duration 
and  other  circumstances,  may  terminate  in 
that  most  terrible  state  of  mental  and  corpo- 
real prostration,  by  the  schools  denominated 
Typhus  Fever, — from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing stupor  or  unconsciousness,  that  being  one 
of  the  most  common  symptoms. 

What,  then,  are  all  these  Fevers,  but  va- 
rieties or  shades  of  each  other  ?  During  the 
course  of  all  or  any  of  these  so-called  dif- 
ferent fevers,  every  organic  affection,  every 
possible  local  change  you  can  name  or  im- 
agine, may,  with  more  or  less  quickness,  be 
developed, — giving  occasion,  of  course,  to 
the  attending  practitioner  to  baptise  the  dis- 
ease anew ;  and  this  he  may  either  do,  ac- 
cording to  the  locality  of  such  organic  change, 
or  according  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
symptoms  may  induce  him  to  suspect  its  ex- 
istence. Should  a  new  doctor  chance  at  this 
particular  time  to  be  asked  to  see  the  patient, 
what  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  very  pretty 
quarrel !  And  the  practitioner  who  attended 
from  the  beginning,  though  he  may  have 
practised  the  right,  shall  very  likely  be  dis- 
missed, while  the  other  for  advising  the 
wrong  may  as  certainly  be  retained,  and  be 
esteemed,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  angel,  or 
an  oracle  at  least.  You  are  doubtless  curi- 
ous to  kn  owthe  wherefore  of  this.  But  there 
is  nothing  so  very  curious  in  the  matter  after 
all.  For  if  you  only  reflect  how  few  people 
in  this  world  can  get  further  than  the  surface 
of  things, — how  few  can  see  beyond  present 
signs  and  present  symptoms,  you  will  not  be 
astonished  that  the  new  doctor  who  shall 
place  his  finger  on  the  organ  for  the  time 
most  implicated,  and  wrongly  set  that  down 
not  as  the  end  but  as  the  beginning — not  as 
the  consequence  or  effect,  but  as  the  origin 
and  cause  of  the  totality  of  disturbance,  will 
be  preferred  to  him  whose  experience  of  the 
whole  case  led  him  rightly  to  look  upon  the 
local  disease  as  the  gradual  development  of 
repeated  febrile  attacks.  But  the  new  practi- 
tioner will  seldom  be  content  with  merely 
seizing  upon  the  local  termination  as  the 
cause  or  beginning  of  the  mischief,  and  pro- 
ceed to  treat  it  accordingly  ;  for  he  will  very 
often  drop  a  hint,  at  the  same  time,  that  but 
for  neglect  of  this  the  case  might  have  ended 


far  more  favorably.  Suppose,  for  example, 
Pulmonary  Consumption  to  be  the  after 
result  of  the  original  fever.  "  What  a  pity," 
the  learned  man  will  say,  "  I  was  not  called 
in  at  first,  for  then  I  should  have  at  once  at- 
tacked the  seat  of  the  disease — the  chest." 
Then,  Gentlemen,  when  no  consumptive 
symptom  existed, — then,  when  the  weak 
point  of  the  patient,  for  all  you,  I,  or  any 
other  doctor  knew,  or  could  know,  might 
have  been  the  liver,  stomach,  or  any  thing 
else !  And  by  that  pretty  speech  of  his, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  such  new  doctor  will 
succeed  in  securing  the  esteem  of  the  persons 
who  employ  him.  Now  this  is  a  hard  case 
for  the  honest  and  more  able  practitioner; 
but  so  the  world  wags  ! 

Until  the  publication  of  my  Work,  the 
Fallacy  of  the  Art  of  Physic  as  taught  in  the 
Schools,  and  long  after,  it  was  the  almost 
universal  belief  of  medical  professors  that 
Ague  could  only  be  caused  by  emanations 
from  the  fens;  the  complaint  being  very 
common  in  fenny  countries ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  belief  is  not  even  now  one  of 
the  numerous  fallacies  still  taught  in  our 
schools  and  universities.  But,  Gentlemen, 
there  is  no  agent  in  nature  which  may  not 
cause  ague,  from  a  blow  to  a  passion.  Lord 
Byron's  mother,  according  to  Mr.  Moore, 
died  of  a  "  fit  of  ague  brought  on  by  rage  or 
vexation,  caused  by  reading  her  upholsterer's 
bill."  The  close  analogy  subsisting  between 
ague  and  the  passions  has  not  escaped  the 
observation  of  tfie  poets,  Shakspeare,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  show  you,  often  alludes  to 
it ;  and  Coleridge  in  his  usual  playful  man- 
ner, gives  us  to  understand, . 

There's  no  philosopher  but  sees, 
That  Rage  and  Fear  are  one  disease, 
Though  this  may  burn  and  that  may  freeze, 
They're  both  alike  the  Ague. 

You  see,  then,  there  can  be  no  corporeal  agi- 
tation, no  constitutional  revolution,  without 
a  change  of  temperature  of  some  kind. — ■ 
Butler  in  his  Huclibras,  tells  us, 

Love's  but  an  ague  fit  reversed, 
The  hot  fit  takes  the  patient  first. 

Seriously,  you  will  do  well  to  ponder  on  the 
relations  which  the  effects  of  the  various 
passions  bear  to  ague.  Throughout  them  all 
you  may  observe  the  same  tremor  and  ther- 
mal changes ;  and  in  many  cases  the  disease 
which  they  may  cause  becomes  equally  peri- 
odic and  recurrent.  A  young  lady  was  to 
have  been  married  on  a  particular  day ;  but 
on  the  very  morning  of  that  day  the  bride- 
groom was  accidentally  killed.  The  grief  of 
the  lady  ended  in  insanity.    The  ft  in  this 
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case,  came  on  every  day  at  the  same  time ; 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  she  had,  in  scholastic  phrase,  a  "lucid 
interval."  She  was  then  perfectly  sane. — 
Gentlemen,  may  I  ask  what  are  the  lucid 
intervals  of  mania  but  intermissions  ?  Pro- 
long them  to  an  indefinite  period  and  you 
produce  sanity !  Prolong  the  intermission  of 
any  disease  to  an  indefinite  period,  and  you 
have  Health.  Your  own  common  sense 
will  tell  you  that. 

What  are  the   constitutional  effects  of  a 
fall  or  a  severe  blow  ?    Do  we  not  perceive 
the   same  tremor  in  the  first  instance — the 
same  pallor  and  loss  of  strength  so  remark- 
able in  the  cold  fit  of  ague  ?     Have  we  not 
the  same  hot  or  febrile  fit  succeeding  ?     "  The 
fevers,"  says  Abernethy,  "  produced  by  local 
disease  [local  injury,]  are  the  very  identical 
fevers   which  physicians  meet  with  when 
there  is  no  external  injury."     How  can  they 
be  otherwise,  since  it  is  only  by  the  matter 
of  the   body  changing  its  motive   ralations 
and    consequent   thermal   conditions  in  an 
identical  manner  in  both  cases,  that  we  ob- 
tain the   group  of   symptoms   included   by 
physicians  under  the  abstract  word  "Fever?" 
The  agents  which  cure  fever  from  a  blow, 
are  the  same  agents  which  cure  fever  from  a 
passion,  a  poison  or  a  viewless,  and  unknown 
cause.     When   a  man  is   hot,  and  his  skin 
dry  all  over,  no  matter  what  the  cause  be, 
you  may  bring  his  condition  to  the  state  of 
health  by  throwing  cold  water  over  him. 
You  may  do  the   same  by  an  emetic.     Oh  ! 
an  emetic  has  a  wonderful  power  in  the  case 
of    fever  ;   and  the  old  physicians    treated 
all  fevers  in  the  first  instance  by  emetics. — 
They  did  not  trouble  themselves  much  about 
the  cause.      The  state  of  the   patient  was 
what  they  cared  most  about.     When  he  was 
cold,  they  warmed  him,  sometimes  with  one 
thing,  sometimes  with    another.     When  hot 
they  cooled  him — not  in  the  Sangrado  fash- 
ion of   these  days,  by  draining  him  of  his 
life's  blood ;  but  by  the  employment  of  .an 
emetic,  or  by  sponging  him  over  with-  cold 
water !     By  bleeding  a  man  in  the  hot  stage 
of  fever,  you  may  cool  him  certainly ;  but 
unless  you  cool  him  to  death,  you  cannot 
thereby  keep  the  fit  from  returning.     When 
it  does  return,  you  may  bleed  him  again,  it 
is  true ;  but  how   often    may  you  do  this 
safely?     So  far  as  my  experience  of  medical 
matters  goes,  few  people  in  these  times  are 
permitted  to   die  of  disease.     The  orthodox 
fashion  is  to  die  of  the  doctor !     Gentlemen, 
we  daily  hear  of  the  terms  constant  and  con^ 
tinned  fever,  but  there  never  was,  nor  can 
there  be  a  fever  without  a  remission,  with- 
out a  period  of  comparative  immunity  from 
suffering,  more  or  less  marked    Every  writer 


of  name  from  Cullen  downwards  admits  this, 
but  what  does  it  signify  whether  they  admit 
it  or  not  ?  use  your  own  eyes,  and  you  will 
find  it  to  be  the  truth.      You  have  only  then 
to  prolong  that  period  of  immunity  to  an  in- 
definite time,  and  you  have  health.     By  bark, 
opium,  and  the  various  chrono-thermal  .medi- 
cines, you  may  in  most  cases  succeed.     But 
instead  of  trying  to  prevent  recurrence,  prac- 
titioners now-a-days  only  temporize  during 
the  fit ;  and  this  is  the  most  profitable  prac- 
tice ;  for  a  long  sickness  makes  many  fees  ! 
The  honest  physician  will  do  his  best  to  keep 
the  fit  from  returning.      Now  if  blood-letting 
were  certain  to  do  that,  how  could  we  pos- 
sibly hear  of  people  being  bled  more  than 
once  for  fever  ?     Do  we  not  hear  of  repeated 
application  of  the  lancet,  and  of  the  patient 
dying  notwithstanding?     When  1  come   to 
speak  of  Inflammation,  you  shall  find  how 
little  that  instrument  is  to  be  relied  on  in  fever, 
or  rather  you  shall  find  that  its  employment 
at  all,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  terri- 
bly fatal  of  medical  mistakes  !     How  then  is 
it,  that  this  practice  has  so  long  maintained 
its  ground  ?     By  the  same  influence  that  for 
thirty  centuries  determined  the  Indian  widow 
to  perish  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband 
— the   influence   of    authority  and    custom 
simply.     In  physic,  gentlemen,  as  in  other 
things,  men  are  "  bred  to  think  as  well  as 
speak  by  rote, they  furnish  their  minds  as  they 
furnish  their  houses,  or  clothe  their  bodies, 
with  the  fancies  of  other  men,  and  according 
to  the  age  and  country.     They  pick  up  their 
ideas  and  notions  in  common  conversations 
or  in  their   schools.     The  first  are  always 
superficial,  and  both  are  commonly  false" — 
[Bolingbroke.]     The  first  step  that  I  myself 
made  in  rational  medicine,  was  to  unlearn  all 
I  had  been  taught ;  and  that  at  the  beginning 
was  difficult.     How  I  ever  came   to  believe 
one  half  the  rubbish  propounded  by  medical 
teachers,   I  cannot  now  understand ;  for  the 
whole  doctrines  of  the  schools  are  a  tissue 
of  the  most  glaring  and  self-evident  absurdi- 
ties   At  a  future  period  of  this  course  I  shall 
prove  my  assertion ,  but  before  you  can  de- 
tect error,  you  must  first  know  truth,  and  this 
it  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  point  out  to  you. 
To  return  then  to  Fever.     From  the  facts  and 
observations  already  stated,  you  at  once  per- 
ceive that  during  the  whole  of    the  parox- 
ysmal stages  of  an  ague  the  entire  economy 
is  more   or  less  altered  and  revolutionized. 
It  matters  very  little  upon  what  part  of  the 
body  the  exciting  cause  or  causes  of    this 
corporeal  disturbance  shall  first  fall — wheth- 
er directly  upon  the  brain  in  the  shape  of  a 
Passion,  a  poison,  or  a  blow  on  the  head — 
or  more  remotely,  as  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
chill j  or  the  mechanical  injury  of  a  joint  or 
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other  external  part — to  the  consequent  de- 
rangement of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System, 
we  still  refer  the  whole  paroxmysmal  symp- 
toms. Why,  after  these  symptoms  have 
once  completely  passed  away,  and  the  econo- 
my has  been  comparatively  restored  to  its 
usual  healthy  motive  condition,  periodical 
repetitions  of  the  diseased  motions  should 
yet  recur,  is  a  thing  not  more  inexplicable 
than  that  the  various  habits  of  Health  should 
in  certain  instances  with  our  knowledge,  and 
in  certain  other  instances  without  it,  all  have 
a  tendency  periodically  to  repeat  themselves; 
Upon  this  subject  I  will  touch  more  at  large 
at  an  after  period  of  the  course.  Meantime 
as  the  symptoms  of  an  uncomplicated  Ague 
fit  stand  out  boldly  in  relief — and  as  in  every 
other  form  of  disease,  however  named  or  by 
whatever  caused,  these  symptoms  or  shades 
of  symptom  may  readily  be  traced ;  you  at 
once  see  the  reason  why  I  have  taken  Ague  as 
the  type  of  the  whole.  But  while  with  this 
explanation  I  assume  every  disease  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  an  ague — do  not  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  I  employ  the  term  in  any  con- 
fined sense.  Call  the  symptoms  ague,  fever, 
or  what  you  please,  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  the  prelude  to  every  disease — 
the  precursor  of  every  kind  of  local  mischief 
— though  in  numerous  cases  if  not  in  all — 
more  especially  after  repeated  paroxysmal  re- 
currence, SUPERADDED    PHENOMENA    appear, 

and  these  last  may  be  either  functional  or 
organic — and  in  some  instances  they  are  of 
a  kind  so  grave  and  important,  as  to  throw 
the  constitutional  symptoms  for  a  time  alto- 
gether into  shade.  Some  part  of  the  system, 
in  &  word,  may  be  so  much  more  prominent- 
ly implicated  than  another,  as  to  become  the 
chief  feature  of  the  case— functionally  if  the 
motions  be  only  atomically  altered — organi- 
cally, if  the  part  in  question  be  threatened 
with  a  change  in  its  structure  tending  in  any 
way  to  its  destruction  or  decay.  Of  the  first 
you  have  an  example  in  the  spasm 'or  palsy 
of  a  muscle,  or  the  suspension  or  too  great 
flow  of  a  secretion.  Of  the  second  I  can 
give  you  no  better  instances  than  that  disor- 
ganizing disease  of  the  knee  joint  termed 
"white-swelling,"  and  that  too  common  termi- 
nation of  chest  disease  in  this  country — Phthi- 
sis as  it  is  termed  by  medical  men — Consump- 
tion or  decline  by  the  vulgar. 

The  propriety  of  adopting  any  remedial 
measure  has  in  every  case  more  or  less  rela- 
tion to  time  and  temperature.  But  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its 
preparation  Quinine,  would  appear,  more 
than  any  other  agent,  to  depend  upon  the 
period  in  which  we  administer  it.  The  pro- 
per period  for  its  exhibition  is  during  the  re- 
mission.   With  the  exception  of  opium,  it  is 


more  strictly  a  preventive  than  any  other 
known  agent.  So  generally,  indeed,  has  it 
been  found  to  answer  this  purpose  in  the 
treatment  of  Ague,  that  many  teachers  of 
medicine  have  vaunted  it  as  a  Specific  for 
this  distemper;  but  as  we  stated  to  you 
in  our  former  lecture,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  specific  in  nature  for  any  disease  what- 
ever. Had  there  been  a  specific  for  ague,  do 
you  think  the  court  doctors  would  have  per- 
mitted Oliver  Cromwell  to  die.  of  it  ?  What- 
ever be  the  agency  by  which  this  or  any  oth- 
er disease  has  been  cured,  you  shall  find  in 
the  course  of  these  lectures,  ample  evidence 
that  its  influence  relates  in  every  case  to 
change  of  temperature.  Major-General  Sir 
R —  A —  while  serving  in  Portugal,  became 
the  subject  of  severe  ague,  which  resisted  a 
host  of  remedies  prescribed  for  him  by  nu- 
merous medical  friends — Bark  among  the 
number.  One  day  when  riding  out  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm.  The  inmate  of  a 
little  shop  where  he  dismounted  till  the  fit 
should  be  over,  suggested  to  him  to  try  the 
barber- surgeon  of  his  neighbourhood.  Wil- 
ling to  be  cured  by  any  body  or  by  any  thing, 
Sir  R.  at  once  agreed.  The  ambidexter  man 
of  medicine  came,  ordered  him  a  large  plaster 
to  his  back,  and  the  ague  was  forthwith  cu- 
red! Gentlemen,  to  what,  but  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  temperature  of  the  spine 
must  we  attribute  the  success  of  that  plaster? 
The  general  good  effect  of  Quinine  in  keep- 
ing off  the  ague-fit,  when  it  proceeds  from 
viewless  causes,  is  sufficiently  well  known  to 
every  member  of  the  profession  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  generally  understood  that  the  same  agent 
may  be  equally  serviceable  in  cases  produced 
by  local  injury.  Of  this,  however,  I  will 
give  you  a  proof.  A  gentleman  shortly  after 
having  had  a  bougie  passed,  was  seized  with 
ague  of  the  most  perfect  kind ;  two  days  af- 
ter, at  the  same  hour,  he  had  a  return,  and 
every  alternate  day  it  recurred,  till  he  had  ex- 
perienced about  twelve  paroxysms  ;  then  for 
the  first  time  he  took  quinine,  and  he  had  no 
repetition.  He  never  had  ague  before  that 
occasion,  nor  ever  afterwards,  unless  when 
compelled  to  use  the  bougie. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  better  com- 
mence my  proof  of  the  intermittent  nature  of 
Disease  generally,  than  by  entering  into  a 
short  consideration  of  what  are  termed 

SPASMODIC  COMPLAINTS. 

Such  complaints  being  unattended  with  any 
structural  change,  are  termed  by  the  profes- 
sion functional;  a  word,  as  we  have  seen, 
expressive  of  their  simplicity.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Spasm  ?  It  means  an 
irregular  or  unnatural  contraction  of  some 
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muscle  of  the  body,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  you  cannot  by  any  effort 
of  the  will  control  or  counteract  it.  By  rub- 
bing and  warming  the  part,  you  may  some 
times  succeed,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
medicines  by  which,  when  taken  internally, 
the  same  effect  may  be  produced ;  but  what 
will  answer  in  one  case  may  not  answer  in 
another.  The  disease  is  sometimes  termed 
Convulsion,  and  Cramp  also,  more  especial- 
ly if  the  spasm  be  painful.  The  difference 
of  locality  in  which  spasm  takes  place  in  dif- 
ferent persons  has  afforded  professors  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  mystifying  the  whole 
subject.  When  it  happens  in  the  membra- 
nous lining  of  the  lachrymal  duct,  you  shall 
see  the  tears  accumulating  at  the  inner  angle 
of^the  eye,  the  passage  to  the  nose  being  clo- 
sed up  by  the  contracting  spasm.  This  dis- 
ease is  called  Epiphora,  and  sometimes, 
though  not  quite  correctly,  Fistula,  Lachrym- 
alis.  Sneeze,  Hiccough,  and  Yawns  are  also 
effects  of  spasmodic  action.  Occurring  in  the 
muscular  apparatus  of  the  windpipe,  or  its 
divisions,  spasm  is  familiar  to  you  all  in  the 
word  Asthma ;  and  rit  is  also  termed  Dys- 
picea,  from  the  difficult  breathing  which  it  cer- 
tainly occasions.  When  this  spasmodic  ac- 
tion affects  the  muscles  about  the  jaws  and 
throat,  and  the  patient  at  the  same  time  has 
convulsions  of  the  face  and  limbs,  there  is 
usually  loss  of  consciousness,  with  a  sudden 
loss  of  power  in  all  his  members,  which  cau- 
ses him  to  fall.  This  is  the  Epilepsy  or  "fal- 
ling sickness."  The  subject  of  the  disease 
termed  Jaundice,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  owes  the  yellow  colour  of  his  skin 
to  spasm — spasm  of  the  gall-ducts — though 
any  other  obstruction  of  these  passages — a 
gall-stone  for  example,  may  give  rise  to  the 
same  effect.  Taking  place  in  the  illium  or 
small  intestine,  spasm  is  termed  the  Illiac 
Passions;  in  the  colon  or  great  intestine, 
Colic;  in  the  urethra,  Spasmodic  Stricture. 
The  Lockjaw  affords  yet  another  example  of 
spasm.  That  all  these  various  diseases  are 
merely  effects  of  the  same  action  in  different 
parts  is  proved  by  each  and  all  of  them 
having  been  known  to  assume  the  most  per- 
fectly periodic  type  in  individual  cases,  and 
by  all  being  more  or  less  amenable  to  the 
same  class  of  remedies  most  generally  influ- 
ential in  keeping  off  the  ague-fit. 

Like  every  other  Force  in  nature,  .Remedial 
Powers  act  by  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  for 
a  reason  to  be  afterwards  given,  every  reme- 
dy can  act  both  ways  in  different  individuals. 
They  are  all  capable  of  producing  inverse  mo- 
tion,— in  one  case  curing  or  alleviating,  in 
another  causing  or  aggravating  disease.  Opi- 
um, for  example,  will  set  one  man  to  sleep, 
and  keep  another  wakeful.      Arsenic  has 


cured  the  tremor  and  heat  of  ague,  and  setup 
both  in  a  previously  healthy  person.  Opium, 
Bark,  Copper  have  done  the  same.  More- 
over, all  four  have  produced  diseases  with 
fits  and  remissions. 

A  girl  took  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  (sixty- 
four  grains)  for  the  purpose  of  suicide ;  her 
design  was  discovered  in  sufficient  time  to 
prevent  her  death ;  but  a  periodic  epilepsy 
ushered  in  by  chills  and  heats  was  the  result. 
A  man  of  the  30th  foot,  after  a  course  of  hard 
drinking,  became  epileptic ;  his  disease  came 
on  every  second  day  at  the  same  hour.  Qui- 
nine, silver,  and  calomel,  were  tried  without 
success.  I  then  gave  him  arsenic,  after 
which  he  never  had  another  fit.  In  these  two 
cases  then,  arsenic  produced  inverse  motions, 
causing  epilepsy  in  the  first,  and  curing  it  in 
the  second.  When  I  come  to  treat  particu- 
larly of  the  Passions,  I  shall  show  you  that 
the  same  passion  wlrch  has  caused  an  ague 
or  an  epilepsy  may  cure  either.  In  truth,  I 
scarcely  know  a  disease  which  the  passions 
Rage  and  Fear  have  not  cured  and  caused, 
according  to  their  attractive  or  repulsive  mode 
of  action  in  particular  cases. 

I  have  said  that  Asthma  is  an  intermittent 
disease.  "  The  fits  of  convulsive  Asthma," 
according  to  Darwin,  "  return  at  periods,  and 
so  far  resemble  the  access  of  an  intermittent 
fever."  Had  this  physician's  knowledge  of 
the  symptoms  of  Asthma  been  sufficiently 
complete,  he  would  have  added  that  in  almost 
every  instance  the  subject  of  it  shakes  or 
shivers,  and  in  all  complains  of  a  chilly  feel- 
ing followed  by  heat  of  skin.  Then  doubt- 
less he  would  have  found  that  between  ague 
and  asthma  there  is  something  more  than  a 
resemblance — that  Asthma,  in.  fact,  is  an 
ague,  with  the  further  development  of  spasm 
of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  windpipe. — 
But  call  the  disease  what  you  like,  I  have 
generally  cured  it  with  one  or  other  of  the 
chrono-thermal  remedies ;  and  with  two  or 
more  in  combination  I  can  most  truly  say  I 
have  seldom  been  compelled  to  complain  of 
ill-success  in  its  treatment.  In  one  case, 
however, — that  of  a  gentleman  who  had  the 
disease  every  second  night, — I  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  effecting  a  cure,  for  it  was  not 
till  I  had  nearly  exhausted  all  my  best  resour- 
ces that  I  succeeded  to  my  heart's  content  by 
applying  a  warm  plaster  all  along  his  spine. 
Here  you  again  see,  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
the  advantage  of  attention  to  temperature; 
the  spine,  in  this  case,  was  always  chilly, 
but  became  warm  and  comfortable  under  the 
use  of  the  plaister.  Many  medical  writers 
have  detected  the  analogy  which  subsists  be- 
twixt Spasm  and  Tremor,  without  being  at 
all  able  to  explain  in  what  it  consists.  An- 
alyze tremor,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  cal- 
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led,  "  shivering"  "  shaking,"  or  "trembling." 
and  you  will  rind  it  to  be  merely  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  incomplete,  spasms.  In  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  "  the 
leaping  Ague,"  which  is  also  a  periodic  dis- 
ease, you  may  see  every  variety  of  spasmo- 
dic and  tremulous  action  a  muscle  can  take. 
It  is  a  disease  which  I  am  very  often  con- 
sulted for  in  children,  and  in  most  cases  I 
speedily  succeed  with  minute  doses  of  one  or 
more  of  the  chrono-thermal  remedies;  one 
remedy  of  course  answering  better  in  one 
case,  another  in  another. 

With  the  same  agents,  prescribed  upon  the 
same  principle,  I  have  been  equally  fortunate 
in  the  treatment  of  Urethral  Stricture —  a  dis- 
ease for  which  the  bougie,  in   general  prac- 
tice, is  far   too  indiscriminately   employed. 
You  all  know  the  beneficial  influence  of  warm 
baths  in  this  affection,  and  some  of  you  have 
heard  of  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
the  internal  use  of  Iron.     But  the  influence 
of  Quinine  over  stricture  is  not  so  generally 
known.     It  is  unnecessary  for   me   to   give 
any  instances  of  my  own  in  evidence  of  this, 
Sir   Benjamin  Brodie    having    published  at 
length  the  case  of  a  gentleman  affected  with 
spasmodic   stricture  of  the  tertian  type — that 
is  to   say,  which  came  on   every   alternate 
night  about  the  same  hour,  and  which  yield- 
ed, in  his  hands,  to  quinine.     The  marked 
•periodicity  of  this  case  doubtless  pointed  out 
the  proper  treatment ;  but  in  cases  where  this 
is  less  striking,  you  have  only  to  ask  the 
patient  if  there  are  times  when  he  passes  his 
water  better  than  at  others ;    and  if  he  an- 
swers in  the  affirmative,  you  may  be  sure  the 
stricture  depends  less  on  a  permanent  thick- 
ening of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ureth- 
ra, than  upon  a  remittent  spasmodic  action  of 
its  muscular  apparatus-     Such  a  patient  on 
coming  out  of  a  warm  room  into  a  cold  one, 
will  find  himself,  all  in  a  moment  unable  to 
pass  a  drop  of  water.     See  then  the  effect  of 
thermal  change — of  change  of  temperature — 
in  producing  spasm, — and  hence  too  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  the  warm  bath  in  the 
treatment  of  spasm  generally.     In  the  great 
majority  of  stricture-cases,  the  surgeon  may 
save  himself  the  trouble,  and  his  patient  the 
torture,  of  passing  the  bougie  at  all,  by  treat- 
ing the   disease   chrono-thermally  ; — that  is, 
if  he  prefers  the  interest  of  the  public  to  his 
own ;  but  this  mode  of  preventing  the  return 
of    disease  is  obviously  less  lucrative  than 
that  which  enables  him  to  give  a  temporary 
relief  at  the  expense  of  long  attendance. 
We  now  come  to  that  form  of  disease  termed 

PALSY  OR  PARALYSIS. 

An  affection  in  which  there  is  a  still  greater 
loss  of  muscular  power  than  in  any  of  those 


we  have  hitherto  considered.  From  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  patient  is  in  most  in- 
stances affected  or  "  struck,"  this  disease  is 
known  to  every  body  under  the  name  of  "  Pa- 
ralytic Stroke,"  or  more  familiarly  still,  "  a 
Stroke."  It  consist  either  in  a  partial  or  com- 
plete inability  to  use  the  affected  muscles — 
for  there  are  degrees  of  Palsy  as  of  every 
other  disease — inability  to  control  their  ac- 
tions in  any  manner  whatever  by  the  wilk 
New  it  is  a  common  error  of  the  schools  to 
teach  that  such  disorder  is  always  dependent 
on  some  pressure  on  the  Brain  or  Spine. — 
But,  gentlemen,  Paralytic  disease  has  often 
been  produced  by  a  purge,  and  oftener  still  by 
loss  of  Blood  ;*  and  many  weakly  persons  on 
suddenly  rising  from  their  chair,  have  all  at 
once  lost  the  use  of  a  leg  or  arm.  Most  cases 
of  Paralytic  diseases  if  properly  sifted,  will  be 
found  to  be  only  the  termination  of  previous 
constitutional  disturbance ;  previous  threaten- 
ingsof  such  loss  of  power  having  been  more 
or  less  frequently  felt  by  the  subjects  of  eve- 
ry case.  Moreover,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
palsy  is  an  intermittent  disease  throughout 
its  whole  course,  being  preceded  by  chills  and 
heats,  and  going  off  with  a  return  of  the  pro- 
per temperature  of  the  body.  How  can  you 
reconcile  the  idea  of  permanent  pressure  with 
such  phenomena? 

I  now  hold  in  my  hand  the  Dublin  Jour- 
nal, in  which  1  find  a  case  of  paralysis  of 
some  of  the  muscles  necessary  for  the  pro- 
per performance  of  the  functions  of  speech — 
Aphonia,  as  it  is  called  by  professional  men. 
This  case  will  show  you  that  Palsy,  like 
every  other  form  of  disorder,  may  exhibit  the 
most  perfect  periodic  intermissions.  It  is  taken 
from  a  foreign  journal.  [Becker's]  "A  peasant 
girl  was  attacked  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Speechlessness  came  on  every  day  at  four 
o'clock-,  P.  M.  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
weight  about  the  tongue,  which  remained  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  patient,  while  it, 
lasted,  could  not  utter  any  sound,  but  occa- 
sionally made  an  indistinct  hissing  noise. — 
Consciousness  did  not  seem  impaired  during 
the  fit.  She  ascribed  her  inability  to  speak  to 
a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  tongue.  The  pa- 
roxysm went  off  with  a  large  evacuation  of 
watery  urine,  accompanied  with  perspiration 
and  sleep.  Ten  such  attacks  had  occurred, 
when  Dr.  Richter  of  Wiesbaden  was  called 
to  see  her ;  he  ordered  her  considerable  doses 
of  sulphate  of  Quinine  with  immediate  good 
effect  from  the  first  day.  The  attack  returned, 
but  in  a  mitigated  form,  and  on  the  second  day 


*  The  recent  case  of  Sir  Wm.  Geary  must  be  still 
fresh  in  everybody's  mind.  That  Gentleman  met  wiih 
a  sudden  loss  of  blood  from  an  accidental  wound  of 
the  carotid  artery.    Palsy  of  the  left  side  ensued. 
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no  trace  of  it  was  visible  except  a  certain 
degree  of  debility  and  fatigue  felt  at  the  usual 
hour  of  its  coming  on." 

I  am  sorry  the  corporeal  temperature  is  not 
stated  by  the  reporter  of  this  case,  but  the  pe- 
riodic manner  in  which  it  came  on  and  went 
off,  together  with  the  mode  of  its  cure,  suffi- 
ciently illustrate  its  nature.  Not  long  ago, 
I  was  consulted  in  a  similar  case,  which  was 
moreover  complicated  with  palsy  of  one  side. 
Sarah  Warner,  aged  25,  married,  had  suffered 
periodically  from  loss  of  speech,  and  also 
from  an  inability  to  move  the  leg  and  arm  of 
one  side.  Various  remedies  had  been  inef- 
fectually prescribed  by  her  medical  attendants, 
who  all  looked  upon  her  disease  as  Apoplec- 
tic— in  other  words  they  supposed  it  to  be 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  Brain.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  proposed  to  bleed  her,  but  she 
would  not  consent.  When  she  applied  to  me 
I  ordered  her  a  combination  of  Quinine  and 
Iron,  after  which,  she  never  had  another  fit. 

I  shall  now  give  you  the  details  of  a  case 
of  palsy  which  I  treated  successfully  after  it 
had  been  long  considered  hopeless : — 

Mrs.  Sargent,  aged  40,  a  married  woman, 
and  the  mother  of  several  children,  had  kept 
her  bed  for  eight  years,  on  account  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  lower  extremities ;  during  which 
period  she  had  been  under  the  treatment  of 
eight  or  nine  different  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  Cheltenham  Dispensary,  Dr.  Cannon 
and  Mr.  C.  T.  Cooke  among  others.  Such  at 
least  was  the  woman's  own  statement,  con- 
firmed to  meby  many  people  of  respectability, 
who  had  visited  her  from  the  commencement 
of  her  illness.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she 
could  not  move  either  leg;  her  voice  was  an  al 
most  inaudible  whisper;  she  was  liable  to  fre- 
quent retchings  and  she  complained  of  spasms 
with  much  pain  of  the  loins  and  limbs.  Her 
last  dispensary  medicine,  mercury,  which  she 
believed  had  been  given  her  by  mistake,  had 
produced  salivation,  but  with  decided  aggra- 
vation of  her  symptoms.  In  this  case  I  pre- 
scribed a  combination  of  remedies,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  were  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
tincture  of  cantharides.  Under  this  treat- 
ment her  voice  returned  in  about  a  week  :  her 
recovery  from  every  symptom  was  complete 
in  six  weeks,  and  she  had  no  return  in  three 
years  after  she  was  under  my  care. 

Charles  Overbury,  aged  10,  had  been  in  a 
curious  state  for  some  months  previous  to  my 
first  visit.  I  found  him  lying  upon  a  couch, 
every  muscle  of  his  face  in  such  complete 
repose,  that  his  countenance  seemed  quite 
idiotic ;  his  arms  and  legs  were  perfectly 
powerless,  and  if  you  held  him  up,  his  limbs 
doubled  under  him  like  those  of  a  drunken 
person.  Upon  which  ever  side  you  placed 
his  head,  he  was  unable  to  remove  it  to  the 


other.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  swallowed 
his  food,  but  the  heart  and  respiratory  muscles 
performed  their  respective  offices  with  tolera- 
ble correctness.  The  patient  labored  under 
complete  loss  of  speech  the  entire  night,  and 
nearly  the  whole  day.  About  the  same  time 
daily — noon — he  could  utter  the  monosylla- 
bles yes  and  no,  but  this  power  remained 
with  him  for  half  an  hour  only.  The  reme- 
dies to  which  I  resorted  in  this  case  were 
minute  doses  of  calomel,  quinine,  and  hy- 
drocyanic acid, — all  of  which  improved  him, 
but  the  last  proved  the  most  effectual.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  he  was  running  about, 
well  in  every  respect,  and  the  change  in  his 
countenance,  from  apparent  idiocy  to  intelli- 
gence, was  as  perfect  a  transformation  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  You  marked,  I  hope, 
the  periodic,  though  imperfect,  remissions 
which  this  case  exhibited. 

The  case  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Mali- 
bran  may  still  be  fresh  in  some  of  your  minds. 
It  was  completely  the  converse  of  this  boy's 
disease,  for  at  particular  times  every  muscle 
of  that  actress  became  stiff  and  rigid  through- 
out the  entire  body.  When  taken  together, 
these  cases  show  the  analogy  which  subsists 
between  paralytic  and  spasmodic  affections ; 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  both  affections  co-ex- 
ist at  the  same  time  in  different  muscles  of  the 
same  person  ,-r-sometimes  they  are  compli- 
cated with  imbecility  of  mind  or  insanity. 

A  young  girl  was  lately  carried  into  my 
room  by  two  of  my  servants.  Her  mother 
brought  her  to  me,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Murray,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  Not  only  had  this  girl  lost  the 
use  of  one  side,  but  her  reason  was  gone ; 
in  fact,  her  appearance  was  quite  idiotic,  and 
she  was  utterly  helpless  in  every  way.  She 
had,  moreover,  an  Epileptic  jit  every  night 
when  she  was  put  to  bed.  In  this  case,  I 
prescribed  a  combination  of  copper,  silver, 
strychnia,  and  quinine.  What  a  medley  ! 
I  hear  some  of  you  say ;  but  don't  be  too 
quick,  for  mark  the  result.  About  six  weeks 
afterwards,  a  young  person  walked  into  my 
room  with  a  letter  "from  the  Rev.  Edward 
Murray."  It  was  the  same  girl,  looking 
quite  intelligent,  and  speaking  and  walking 
as  well  as  she  had  ever  done  in  her  life. — 
Her  epileptic  fits  had  become  faint,  few,  and 
far  between,  and  she  was  then  the  monitor  of 
her  class  !  Now  this  girl,  Mr.  Murray  in- 
formed me,  had  been  ill  four  years,  and  had 
been  dismissed  the  Middlesex  Hospital  "in- 
curable." 

I  was  suddenly  called  to  see  Mrs.  T 

of  Clarges- Street,  whom  I  found  with  com- 
plete loss  of  the  use  of  one  side,  and  partial 
palsy  of  the  muscles  on  the  same  side  of  the 
face.     She  had  been  nervous  and  ill  for  some 
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time,  and  the  night  before,  she  had  been  suf- 
fering from  domestic  affliction.  The  next 
morning,  while  entering  her  own  door,  she 
fell  as  if  she  had  been  shot.  When  1  saw 
her,  her  face  was  pallid,  and  her  feet  were 
cold.  The  people  about  her  were  urgent  that 
she  should  be  bled,  but  I  ordered  her  warm 
brandy  and  water  instead.  A  gentleman  who 
was  formerly  her  medical  attendant,  was  sent 
for,  and  agreed  with  me  that  she  should  not 
be  bled.  Under  the  use  of  quinine  and 
strychnia,  continued  for  about  six  weeks, 
with  country  air,  she  recovered  the  use  of 
her  side  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  without 
a  stick ;  the  use  of  her  arm  has  also  since 
returned.  Had  this  lady  been  bled  or  leech- 
ed, she  would  now  in  all  probability  be  in 
her  coffin. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  case  or  two  exr  m- 
plifying  the  cure  of  palsy  of  a  single  limb. 

Case  1. — Mary  Boddy,  18  years  old,  from 
the  age  of  eleven,  had  weakness  of  the  back 
and  loins,  and  she  gradually  lost  the  use  of 
the  right  leg.  In  this  state  she  remained  for 
three  years ;  sixteen  months  of  this  period 
she  was  an  in-patient  of  the  Gloucester  In- 
firmary, in  which  establishment  her  mother 
held  the  situation  of  nurse.  But  cupping, 
bleeding,  leeching,  blistering,  were  all  ineffec- 
tual. The  patient  complained  of  having  suf- 
fered from  shivering  fits,  followed  by  heats, 
and  sometimes  perspirations.  The  same  mode 
of  treatment  as  in  Mrs.  Sargent's  case,  with 
the  addition  of  a  galbanum  plaster  to  the  loins 
in  which  she  complained  of  coldness,  was 
adopted,  and  followed  with  like  success.  She 
had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  under  my  care, 
before  she  completely  recovered  the  use  of  her 
paralytic  limb,  and  she  has  had  no  relapse  du- 
ring the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Case  2. — Esther  Turner,  aged  30,  when  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  master  of  a  re- 
spectable Boarding  School,  at  Painswick,  fell 
down  stairs,  and  from  that  moment,  lost  the 
use  of  her  left  leg.  After  a  period  of  eleven 
years,  during  which  she  had  been  ineffectual- 
ly under  treatment  in  various  hospitals  and 
infirmaries,  she  came  on  crutches  to  my 
house.  She  explained  that  she  was  subject 
to  severe  shivering,  with  occasional  convul- 
sions. Her  leg,  she  said,  had  more  feeling  on 
certain  days  than  others.  After  'trying  her 
for  some  time  with  a  combination  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  with- 
out any  improvement,  I  prescribed  a  pill,  con- 
taining a  combination  of  quinine,  silver,  and 
colchicum,  night  and  morning.  She  progres- 
sed from  that  day ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  I 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  her  in  possession  of 
the  complete  use  of  her  limb;  nay,  she  re- 
turned to  her  service  at  Mr.  Ward's,  which 
she  only  left  to  get  married. 


Case  3.-  Miss  M ,  aged  25,  had  lost 

the  use  of  both  limbs  for  seven  years ;  all 
that  time  she  had  been  confined  to  her  bed, 
and  though  she  had  the  advice  and  attendance 
of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell,  who  was  a  friend 
of  her  family,  she  never  once  could  stand  up 
during  the  whole  of  that  period.  She  was 
brought  up  to  town  from  Yorkshire,  a  dis- 
tance of  260  miles,  on  a  sofa-bed,  to  be  placed 
under  my  care.  I  immediately  put  her  on  a 
course  of  chrono-thermal  treatment,  and  we 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  improvement,  for  in 
five  days  this  young  lady  could  walk  round 
the  table  with  the  partial  support  of  her 
hands.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  without 
any  assistance  whatever,  without  even  the 
support  of  the  bannisters,  she  could  run  up 
and  down  stairs  nearly  as  well  as  myself. 

Should  this  case  be  considered  to  require 
better  confirmation  than  my  word,  I  am  per- 
mitted privately  to  give  Miss  M 's  name 

and  address  to  any  party  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  the  case,  the  particulars  of  which 

she  will  readily  communicate.     Miss  M ■ 

is  the  daughter  of  an  accomplished  English 
clergyman,  and  is  niece  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Scotland,  who  be- 
ing in  town  all  the  time  she  was  under  my 
care,  saw  her  the  day  after  she  arrived,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  her  cure. 

If  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  couM  confer  a 
knowledge  of  Physic,  why  did  Sir  C.  Bell 
fail  in  this  case  ?  No  man  knew  anatomy 
better ;  few  knew  the  nervous  system  so  well. 
But  to  know  the  anatomy  of  trie  dead  is  one 
thing,  and  to  know  how  to  influence  the  mo- 
tions of  the  living  is  another.  Sir  C.  Bell 
was  a  profound  anatomist,  and  an  admirable 
operative  Surgeon;  he  excelled  in  Mechanics, 
but  not  in  Medicine. 

I  could  here  give  you  numerous  other  cases, 
all  more  or  less  explanatory  of  the  manner 
in  which  palsy  of  almost  every  muscle  of 
the  body  may  be  developed  and  cured.  For 
the  present,  I  shall  content  myself  with  re- 
cording my  experience  of  a  disease,  which 
until  I  explained  its  nature  in  1836,  was 
never  supposed  to  depend  on  Palsy,  namely 
the  Curved  or  CoocJced  Spine*  By  most  au- 
thors, this  disorder  had  been  supposed  to  be 
under  all  circumstances,  an  affection  of  the 
bones  Some  vaguely  referred  it  to  be  pecu- 
liarity of  nervous  action  ;  while  others  hy- 


Whenlfiisl  published  my  views  of  the  nature  of 
Curved  Supine,  their  eotreilness  was  called  in  question. 
When  ^tromeyer  and  others,  wiihout  noticing  my  la- 
hours,  afterwards  adopted  them  as  their  own,  they 
were  admitted  bv  the  whole  piolession  to  be  true. — 
Wnataiewaid  to  the  teal  cultivators  of  science, — first 
•ohave  their  discoveries  denied,  then  pilfered'  The 
reader  will  find  as  he  proceeds  that  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  oi  plagiarism  1  have  to  complain  of. 
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pothetically  traced  it  to  looseness  of  the  liga- 
ments. When  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  said 
it  was  owing  to  a  "  rancour  in  the  muscles," 
he  only  used  an  unmeaning  phrase  to  conceal 
his  ignorance  of  the  entire  matter  ;  for  what 
meaning  can  there  in  reality  be  in  the  word 
"rancour,"  when  applied  to  a  subject  like 
this  ?  Rancour  is  an  old  English  word  for 
malignity  or  ill  temper ;  but  how  can  that 
apply  to  a  state  of  muscular  repose, — to  "a 
palsy  !  Nevertheless,  to  Mr.  Abernethy's 
surgical  care,  almost  every  case  of  spinal 
curvature,  among  the  higher  ranks,  was  at 
one  time  entrusted.  What  the  disease  really 
is,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

The  mast  of  a  ship  is  kept  erect  by  the 
stays  and  shrouds — if  you  divide  or  loosen 
these  on  one  side,  the  mast  falls  more  or  less 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  human  spine 
is  kept  upright  by  a  similar  apparatus — the 
muscles.  If  any  of  these  muscles  from  bad 
health  become  weakened  or  paralyzed  on  any 
side,  the  spine,  from  the  want  of  its  usual 
supporting  power,  must  necessarily,  at  that 
particular  place,  drop  to  the  other  side.  But 
being  composed  of  many  small  jointed  bones, 
■ — the  vertebrce — the  Spinal  column  cannot, 
like  the  mast,  preserve  its  upright  form,  but 
when  unsupported,  must  double  more  or  less 
down  in  the  shape  of  a  curve  or  obtuse  an- 
gle ;  and  the  degree  and  situation  of  this  cur- 
vature will  depend  upon  the  number  and  par- 
ticular, locality  of  the  muscles  so  weakened 
or  paralyzed.  This  disease  or  "  deformity," 
(for  Mr.  Abernethy  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
anything  else,)  under  all  its  uncomplicated 
variations  of  external  and  lateral  curvature,  is 
the  result  of  muscular  weakness  or  palsy ; 
which  palsy,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  feature  or 
termination  of  long  remittent  febrile  disorder. 
It  is  often  a  more  or  less  rapid  development 
of  the  usual  diseases  of  children, — Scarlet 
fever,  Chicken-pox,  Measles,  and,  so  forth  ; 
all  of  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show  you, 
are  purely  remittent  fevers ;  but  whether 
complicated  with  vertebral  disease  or  not, 
curved  spine  is  no  more  to  be  influenced  by 
issues,  setons,  moxas,  &c  ,  except  in  so  far 
as  these  horrible  measures  almost  invariably 
confirm  it  by  further  deteriorating  the  general 
health  of  the  patient. 

In  the  commencement  of  most  cases  o( 
this  kind,  the  patient  is  taller  one  day  than 
another, — a  proof  that  it  depends  upon  the 
state  of  health  of  the  hour ;  and  never  do  I 
remember  to  have  had  such  a  patient  who 
did  not  confess  to  chills  and  heats  or  vice 
versa.  I  will  give  you  two  cases  in  which 
these  phenomena  were  observed. 

Case  1. — A  young  lady,  aged  16hadafo£- 
eral  curvature  of  the  vertebras  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  (that  is  a  curvature  to  one 


side)  causing  the  inferior  angle  of  the  shoul- 
der blade  to  protrude.  I  prescribed  calomel 
and  quinine,  in  small  doses,  and  directed  her 
to  have  her  spine  rubbed  night  and  morning 
with  soap  liniment.  In  less  than  a  month 
the  patient  had  gained  three  inches  in  height, 
and  in  two  months  more,  she  was  erect. 

Case  2. — A  lady,  45  years  of  age,  the 
mother  of  children,  had  her  spine  so  much 
curved  at  the  lower  part  of  the  loins,  that,  to 
use  the  phrase,  her  "  hip  grew  out."  This 
case  came  on  suddenly.  1  ordered  a  warm 
plaster  to  be  applied  to  the  spine,  and  pre- 
scribed hydrocyanic  acid  and  quinine.  In 
three  weeks  she  stood  upright.  Four  years 
afterwards  she  had  a  return,  when  the  same 
means  were  again  successfully  put  in  prac- 
tice. These  two  cases,  gentlemen,  were 
cases  of  simple,  uncomp  icated  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back.  There  are  yet  other 
ways  in  which  curved  spine  may  take  place, 
though  these  still  depend  on  a  loss  of  Health 
of  the  general  system.  The  mere  weight  of 
the  body  will  in  some  cases  produce  waste,  or, 
professionally  to  speak,  interstitial  absorption 
of  particular  vertebrce,  or  of  their  parts.  A 
curve  of  course  must  follow ;  but  curvature 
of  the  spine  is  not  unfrequently  the  effect  of  a 
consumptive  disease  of  the  substance  of  the 
vertebrae — a  process  by  which  one  or  more  of 
these  small  bones  fall  into  a  state  of  ulcera- 
tive decay.  Still,  even  in  these  cases  there 
is  at  the  same  time  a  greater  or  less  loss  of 
power  in  particular  muscles— for  the  same 
general  bad  health  that  weakens  the  bones 
must  weaken  them  also. 

1  will  give  you  two  cases  illustrative  of 
this  last  complication. 

Case  1. — Mrs  Craddock,  aged  25,  had,  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  months,  great  weakness 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  back,  where  a  swell- 
ing made  its  appearance,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  size.  According  1o  the  statement  of 
this  woman,  she  had  been  an  in-patient  of 
the  Gloucester  Infirmary  for  seven  months; 
during  which  time  she  had  been  treated  by 
issues  and  other  local  measures,  but  with  no 
good  eflect.  When  I  first  saw  her,  she  could 
no*  walk  without  assistance.  Upon  examin- 
ation, I  found  a  considerable  ^curvature,  in- 
volving the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  vertebrae 
of  the  back, — which  vertebras  were  also  pain- 
ful and  enlarged,  and  the  skin  which  cover- 
ed them  was  red  and  shining.  The  patient 
was  extremely  dispirited,  shed  tears  upon  the 
most  trifling  occasion,  and  was  subject  to 
tremblings  and  spasms.  She  was  generally 
chilly,  and  suffered  much  from  coldness  of 
feet.  She  also  complained  of  flushes.  Some 
days  she  thought  the  "  swelling"  in  her 
back  was  not  so  great  as  upon  others ;  and 
upon  these  particular  days,  she  also  remarked 
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her  spirits  were  not  so  low.  I  directed  the 
issues  to  be  discontinued,  and  ordered  a  com- 
bination of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  tincture  of 
cantharides,  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day. 
These  medicines  she  had  scarcely  continued  a 
fortnight,  when  the  improvement  in  her  gen- 
eral appearance  was  most  decided ;  the  pro- 
tuberant part  of  her  spine  had  in  that  period 
considerably  diminished — her  health  daily  be- 
came better,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  her 
cure  was  accomplished.  A  permanent  curve, 
slight  when  compared  with  her  former  state, 
still  remains. 

Case  2.  A  young  gentleman,  9  years  of 
age,  had  external  curvature  of  the  upper  ver- 
tebrae of  the  back ;  one  or  more  of  which 
were  in  a  diseased  and  even  ulcerated  state, 
as  was  obvious,  from  the  discharge  which 
proceeded  from  an  opening  connected  with  the 
spine.  His  mother  observed  that  he  stood 
more  erect  some  days  than  others. '  When  I 
was  first  consulted,  he  had  an  issue  on  each 
side  of  the  spine ;  but  these,  as  in  the  former 
case,  having  been  productive  of  no  good,  I 
ordered  to  be  discontinued.  Keeping  in  view 
the  remittent  and  constitutional  nature  of  the 
disease,  I  prescribed  small  doses  of  calomel 
and  quinine.  The  very  next  day  the  discharge 
was  much  diminished  and  a  cure  was  obtained 
in  about  six  weeks.  The  ulcer  in  that  time 
completely  healed  up,  but  a  permanent  an- 
gular curve  of  course,  remained — trifling, 
however,  when  compared  with  the  state  in 
which  I  first  found  him.  I  might  give  you 
many  other  such  cases,  but  my  object  is  to 
illustrate  a  principle,  not  to  confuse  you  with 
too  much  detail.  These  two  cases,  gentle- 
men, are  sufficient  to  show  you  the  nature 
and  best  mode  of  treating,  what  you  may  call, 
if  you  please,  Vertebral  Consumption  • — 
though  I  am  not  so  sure  the  schools  will 
agree  with  you  in  the  designation.  The  one 
case  wa«  in  its  incipient  state,  the  other  ful- 
ly developed. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  matter 
proceeding  from  a  diseased  vertebra,  instead 
of  making  its  way  out  by  the  back,  proceeds 
down  the  loins  internally,  till  it  reaches  the 
groin,  where  it  forms  a  tumour;  this  tumour 
is  called  by  the  profession  lumbar,  or  psoas 
abscess.  With  the  exception  of  opening  the 
tumour  to  allow  the  collection  of  purulent  or 
other  matter  to  escape,  this  disease,  like  the 
cases  just  detailed,  should  be  treated  almost 
entirely  by  constitutional  measures — by  such 
measures  as  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  generally.  It  has  been  for  some  time 
the  fashion  to  confine  all  patients  with  spinal 
disease  to  a  horizontal  posture ;  and  a  rich 
harvest  makers  of  all  kinds  of  beds  and  ma- 
chines have  derived  from  the  practice.  In 
the  greater  number  of  cases  this  .treatment  is 


erroneous  from  beginning  to  end.  Constant 
confinement  to  one  posture  is  sufficient  of 
itself  to  keep  the  patient  nervous  and  ill ; 
while  his  own  feelings  and  wishes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  best  guide  as  to  whether  he 
should  rise,  walk,  sit,  or  lie  down.  In  this 
he  has  no  theory — the  doctor  too  often  has 
nothing  else.* 

Equally  effectual  have  I  found  the  chrono- 
thermal  principle  of  treatment  in  that  par-' 
ticular  palsy  of  one  or  more  muscles   of   the 
eyeball,  which  gives  rise  to  Squint,  or  Stra- 
bismus, as  the  Faculty  phrase  it.     Parents 
who  have  children  thus  affected  will  tell  you 
that  the  little  patient  some  days  scarcely  squint 
at  all.     You  see  then  that  this  affection,   at 
the  commencement  at  least,  is  in  most  instan- 
ces an  intermittent  disease.     Can  the  inter- 
mission here,  like  that  of  the  ague,   be  pro- 
longed to  an  indefinite  period  by  bark,  opium, 
&c?     Oh,  I  could   give  you   half-a-hundred 
instances  where  I  have  prolonged  it  to  a  cure 
by  these  remedies.     In  a  case   lately  under 
my  care,  the  squint  Came  on  regularly  every 
alternate  day  at  the  same  hour,  and  lasted  an 
hour.     The  subject  of  it,  a  boy  of   eleven, 
after  taking  a  few  minute   doses   of  quinine, 
never  squinted  more.     In   another  case,   as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same,  I  ran  through  al- 
most all  the  chrono-thermal  medicines  inef- 
fectually ;  but  succeeded  at  last  with   musk. 
1  was  lately  consulted  in  the  case  of  a  young 
gentleman  affected  with  squint,  who  had  also 
a  tendency  to  curved  spine.     A  few  doses  of 
calomel  and  quinine  cured  him  of  both.     The 
subject  of  all  these  cases  had  corporeal  chills 
and  heats, — showing   clearly  that  the   local 
affections  were  merely  developments   of  re- 
mittent fever.     Were  medical   men   only   to 
attend  a  little  more.to  constitutional  signs,  they 
would  not,  I  am  sure,  leech,  blister,  and  cup 
away  at  localities,  as  they  are  in  general  too 
fond  of  doing.     If  properly  treated  at  the  com- 
mehcment,  squint  is  very  generally  curable  by 
internal   remedies ;  but  when,  from  long  ne- 
glect or  ill-treatment,  it  has  become  permanent, 
the  position  and  appearance  of  the  eye  maybe 
made  all  but  natural  by  a  surgical  division  of 
the  opposite  muscle.     If  the  squint  be  partial 
only,  a  surgical  operation  will  make  the  pa- 
tient squint  w orse  than  ever — and  even  in  the 
case  of  complete  squint,  should  the  paralytic 

*  Araon?  the  numerous  causes  of  spinal  disease 
named  in  books,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  improper 
use  o?  Stays,  and  other  articles  of  female  dress — but 
what  ia  Heaven's  name  is  the  use  of  reasoning  with 
the  English  people  on  such  a  subject — a  people  who 
imitate  every  body,  fear  every  body,  and  in  all  things 
attempt  to  rival  every  body— not  so  much  as  regards 
truth  and  excellence,  but  as  regards  the  stark,  star- 
ing abandonment  of  both  !  The  doctors  at  least  have 
reason  to  thank,  them.  We  laugh  at  the  Chinese  for 
diminishing  the  size  of  the  female  foot,  which  is  not  a 
vital  part.  The  chest  is,  if  you  take  its  contents  in- 
to account ;  but  see  how  we  diminish  it  by  stays !  <fcc. 
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muscle  upon  which  it  depends  recover  its 
power  alter  the  operation,  a  new  squint 
would  follow  of  course. 

There  is  yet  another  paralytic  affection  of 
the  eye  which  I  must  explain  to  you.  I 
allude  to  what  is  called  Amaurosis  or  Ner- 
vous Blindness.  In  this  case,  a  non-medical 
person  could  not  tell  the  patient  was  blind  at 
all,  the  eye  being  to  all  appearance  as  perfect 
as  the  healthy  organ.  Now,  this  .  affection, 
in  the  beginning,  unless  when  caused  by  a 
sudden  blow  or  shock,  is  almost  always  a  re- 
mittent disease.  Some  patients  are  blind  all 
day,  and  others  ail  night  only.  Such  cases, 
by  tae  profession,  are  termed  hemeralopia 
and  nyctalopia,  or  day  and  night  blindness. 
These,  then  are  examples  of  intermittent  am- 
aurosis; and  they  have  been  cured  and  cau- 
sed, like  the  ague,  by  almost  every  thing  you 
can  name.  You  will  find  them  frequent'  in 
long  voyages, — not  produced  in  that  case  by 
exhalations  from  the  fens  or  marshes,  as 
many  of  the  profession  still  believe  all  inter- 
mittent diseases  to  be, — but  by  depraved  and 
defective  food,  with  exposure  to  wet,  cold, 
and  hard  work,  perhaps,  besides.  In  the 
Lancet,  [8th  Dec.  1827,]  you  will  find  the 
case  of  a  girl,  twelve  years  of  age  who  had 
intermittent  blindness  of  both  eyes,  palsy  of 
the  limbs,  phrenzy,  and  epilepsy,  from  all  of 
which  she  recovered  under  the  use  of  ammo- 
niated  Copper —  a  chrono-thermal  remedy. — 
This  case  fully  establishes  the  relations  which 
these  various  symptoms  all  maintain  to  each 
other  ;  and  their  remittent  character,  together 
vviJh  the  mode  of  cure,  explains  the  still  grea- 
ter affinity  they  bear  to  ague. 

The'  remedies  which  I  have  found  most 
efficient  in  permanent  nervous  blindness  have 
been  the  chrono-thermal,  or  ague  medicines, 
occasionally  combined  with  mercury,  or  cre- 
osote. I  will  give  you  a  case  which  I  trea- 
ted successfully  by  an  internal  remedy. — 
Charles  Emms,  aged  25,  stated  to  me  that  he 
had  been  completely  blind  of  both  eyes  for 
upwards  of  nine  years,  four  of  which  he 
passed  in  the  Bristol  Asylum,  wmere,  after 
having  been  under  the  care  of  the  medical 
officer  of  that  establishment,  he  was  taught 
basket  making,  as  the  only  means  of  ear- 
ning his  subsistence.  He  had  been  previ- 
ously an  in-patient  in  the  Worcester  Infirm- 
ary, under  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  but  left  it  with- 
out any  benefit.  Some  days  he  perceived 
flashes  of  light,  but  could  not  even  then  dis- 
cern the  shape  or  shade  of  external  objects. 
Before  he  became  completely  blind,  he  saw 
better  and  worse  upon  particular  days.  When 
he  first  consulted  me,  his  general  appearance 
was  very  unhealthy,  his  face  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, his  tongue  clouded,  appetite  defective 
and  capricious,  and  he  described  himself  as 


being  very  nervous,  subject  'to  heats  and 
chills,  palpitations  and  tremblings  ;  his  spir- 
its were  depressed.  My  first  prescription, 
quinine,  disagreed ;  my  second,  silver,  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  with  my  third,  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  he  gradually  regained  his  vision 
— being,  after  an  attendance  of  four  months, 
sufficiently  restored  to  be  able  to  read  large 
print  with  facility.  Such  has  been  his  state 
for  upwards  of  two  years.  I  need  not  say 
his  general  health  has  materially  improved- — 
his  appetite,  according  to  him,  having  become 
too  good  for  his  circumstances.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  value  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  ner- 
vous blindness,  I  may  mention  that  many 
years  after  I  first  published  this  case,  Dr. 
Turnbull  detailed  as  a  great  discovery  some 
cures  which  he  made  in  similar  cases  by  ap- 
plying the  vapour  of  this  acid  to  the  Eye. 

If  patients  who  are  subject  to  Deafness, 
be  asked  whether  they  hear  better  upon  some 
days  than  others,  the  great  majority  will  re- 
ply in  the  affirmative ; — so  that  deafness  is 
also  for  the  most  part  a  remittent  disease.1 — 
That  it  is  a  feature  or  development  of  gener- 
al constitutional  disorder  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  chills  and  heats  to  which  the  great 
body  of  patients  affected  with  it,  acknowledge 
they  are  subject.  Deafness  from  organic 
change  of  the  ear  is  infinitely  less  frequent  than 
that  which  arises  from  nervous  or  functional 
disorder.  Hence  the  improvement  to  be  ob- 
tained in  the  great  majority  of  diseases  of 
this  organ,  by  simply  attending  to  the  patient's 
general  health.  By  keeping  in  view  the 
chrono-thermal  principle,  I  have  been  enabled 
to  improve  the  hearing  in  hundreds  of  cases. 
One  old  gentleman,  upwards  of  70  years  of 
age,  after  having  been  all  but  quite  deaf  for 
years,  lately  consulted  me  for  his  case ;  lie 
recovered  completely  by  a  short  course  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  The  like  good  effects 
may  also  be  obtained  by  chrono-thermal 
treatment  in  ringing  of  the  ears,  &c.  Indeed, 
very  few  people  get  much  out  of  health  with- 
out suffering  more  or  less  from  noise  in  the 
ears  ;  sometimes  so  great  as  to  cause  partial 
deafness. 

Cases  of  loss  of  the  sense  of  Touch,  and 
also  those  of  partial  or  general  numbness, 
will,  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  be 
found  to  exhibit  remissions  in  their  course. — 
So  also  will  almost  every  instance  of  that 
exalted  degree  of  sensibility  known  by  the 
various  names  of  Tic  douloureux,  Sciatica, 
&c,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  various 
nerves  supposed  to  be  its  seat.  Look  at  the 
history  of  these  diseases.  What  have  your 
surgical  tricks  done  for  their  relief, — your 
moxas,  your  blisters,  your  division  of  nerves  ! 
The  only  measures  to  which  these  diseases 
have  yielded,  have  been  the  chrono-thermal 
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remedies,  bark,  arsenic,  iron,  prussic  acid  &c, 
the  remedies,  in  a  word,  of  acknowledged  ef- 
ficacy in  ague.  1  shall  here  present  you 
with  a  case  from  the  London  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  illustrative  of  the  nature 
of  Tic  when  involving  the  nerves  of  the  face. 
The  pain  first  supervened  after  a  fright  ;  it 
returned  every  day  at  two  o'colck,  commen- 
cing at  the  origin  of  the  suborbital  nerve,  ex- 
tending along  its  course,  and  lasted  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour.  Two  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  given  every  two  hours  for  three 
days  produced  in  so  short  a  period  a  complete 
cure.  The  same  prompt  and  favourable  ef- 
fects were  observed  in  another  case  of  frontal 
tic  that  appeared  without  any  known  cause. — 
Now  this  frontal  tic  is  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  brow-ague.  Why  then  mystify 
"as  with  neuropathy,  neuralgia,  and  a  host  of 
other  jaw-breaking  terms,  that,  so  far  from 
enlightening  the  student  upon  the  subject  of 
medicine,  do  nothing  but  lead  him  into  dark 
ness  and  confusion.  All  these  are  mere  va 
rietes  of  Ague  ;  the  place  of  pain  making 
the  only  difference. 

Loss  of  the  sense  of  Taste  is  an  occasio- 
nal effect  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  so 
is  Depraved  Appetite.  An  example  of  what 
is  called  Bulimia  or  excessive  appetite,  occurs 
in  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Abernethy :  "There 
was  a  woman  in  this  hospital,  who  was  eter- 
nally eating ;  they  gave  her  food  enough,  you 
would  have  thought,  to  have  disgusted  any- 
body, but  she  crammed  it  all  down ;  she  never 
ceased  but  when  her  jaws  were  fatigued. — 
She  found  out  that  when  she  put  her  feet  into 
cold  water,  she  ceased  to  be  hungry."  What 
could  be  this  woman's  inducement  to  put  her 
feet  in  cold  water,  in  the  first  instance  ?  What 
but  their  high  temperature — the  Fever  under 
which  she  labored  ?  A  gentleman,  who  was 
fond  of  play,  told  me,  that  when  he  lost  much 
money  he  was  always  sure  to  become  rave- 
nously hungry ;  but  that  when  he  won;  this 
did  not  happen.  The  temperature  of  his  bo- 
dy, as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  brain, 
must  have  been  different  at  these  different 
times. 

To  the  state  of  corporeal  temperature,  we 
must  also  refer  the  various  degrees  of  Thirst, 
from  which  so  many  invalids  suffer.  This 
like  Hunger,  when  extreme,  is  a  depraved 
sensation.  If  we  have  intermittent  fever,  so 
also  must  we  have  intermittent  hunger  and 
thirst  among  the  number  of  morbid  phenome- 
na. Colonel  Shaw,  in  his  personal  memoirs 
and  correspondence  has  this  remaik ;  "I  had 
learned,  from  my  walking  experience,  that  to 
thirsty  men,  drinking  water  only  gives  a  mo- 
mentary relief ;  but  if  the  legs  be  wetted,  the 
relief,  though  not  at  first  apparent,  positively 
destroys  the  pain  of  thirst." 


We  have,  hitherto  Gentlemen,  confined  our- 
selves, as  much  as  possible,  to  simple  or 
"functional"  diseases, — those  forms  of  disor- 
der in  which  there  does  not  appear  any  ten- 
dency to  local  disorganization  or  decay.  In 
our  next  Lecture,  we  shall  enter  into  a  consid- 
eration of  those  disorders  which  manifest 
more  or  less  change  of  structure  in  their 
course.  Such  diseases  are  termed  "organic," 
by  medical  writers,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  are  more  complicated  than  those  we 
have  just  left.  To  a  certain  extent,  too,  they 
admit  modification  of  treatment.  Inmost  ca- 
ses of  this  kind,  though  not  in  all,  it  is  my 
custom  to  prescribe  one  or  more  powers,  hav- 
ing a  general  chrono-thermal  influence,  with 
one  or  more  having  a  special  local  bearing. — 
I  have  necessarily,  on  occasion,  combined 
remedies  which  may  partially  decompose  each 
other.  In  continuing  still  to  do  so  I  am  justi- 
fied by  successful  results,  the  only  test  of  med- 
ical truth — the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  all 
medical  treatment.  A  charge  of  unchemicai 
knowledge  has  been  occasionally  urged  a- 
gainst  me  for  this,  by  chemists  and  drug  com- 
pounders. But  what  says  Mr.  Locke  ? — ■ 
"Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physic, 
would  not  the  surer  way  be  to  consult  nature 
itself  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  their  cures, 
than  to  espouse  the  principles  of  the  dogma- 
tists, methodists,  or  chemists  r"  This  charge, 
then,  I  am  willing  to  share,  with  numerous 
medical  men,  whom  the  world  has  already 
recognised  as  eminent  in  their  art.  By  such, 
the  answer  has  been  often  given,  that  the  hu- 
man stomach  is  not  a  chemist's  alembic,  but  a 
living  organ,  capable  of  modifying  the  action 
of  every  substance  submitted  to  it.  And 
here  I  may  mention,  that  the  late  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  when  I  sent  him  my  work,  entitled 
"The  Unity  of  Disease,"  with  that  candour 
and  gentleman-like  feeling  by  which  he  was 
not  less  distinguished,  than  by  his  high  emi- 
nence as  a  surgeon,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  valuable  work.  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  being  unchemicai,  if  I  can  be  useful ; 
and  I  agree  with  you,  that  the  living  stomach 
is  not  a  Wedgewood  mortar. 
Yours  truly, 

Astley  Cooper." 

"Dr.DiCKSON,  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly." 

Intermittent  Fever,  following  local  injury, 
cured  by  Quinine. — Mr.  Stafford  narrates  the 
case  of  a  gentleman,  who  dislocated  the  tar- 
sal bones.  Reduction  was  effected,  but  the 
injury  was  followed  by  excessive  pain,  which 
after  a  time,  became  intermittent,  coming  on 
every  evening  about  eight,  lasting  five  or  six 
hours,  and  then  gradually  abating.  It  was 
cured  by  quinine. — London  Lancet. 
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A  LECTURE 

On  the  Magnetism  of  the  Human  Body. 

(Continued  from,  page  67.) 

It  was  attempted  to  be  shown  by  Mat- 
teucci,  that  the  nerves  were  electric,  but  no 
effect  on  the  galvanometer  has  been  detect- 
ed, even  when  the  current  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery is  passed  through  them — hence,  even  if 
there  were  electric  currents  in  the  nerves, 
they  would  not  be  detected  by  the  galvano- 
metre,  unless  the  direct  influence  of  the  de- 
nuded nerves  could  be  experienced.  I  do 
not  think  this  has  been  attempted,  and  1 
propose,  when  at  leisure,  to  examine  into  it. 
Within  a  few  days,  I  have  received  in  the 
London  Lancet,  the  notice  of  a  report  by  M. 
Shuster,  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  prove  that  electricity  is  not  serviceable  in 
medicine,  unless  it  be  applied  through  acu- 
puncture needles.  Administered  in  this  way, 
he  asserts  it  may  be  employed  with  success 
in  many  diseases,  chronic  rheumatism,  pa- 
ralysis, amaurosis,  &c.  He  says  it  acts  by 
directly  stimulating  the  sensibility,  contrac- 
tilitv  and  absorbent  function. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  also,  that  needles 
used  in  acupuncture,  become -magnetic — this 
aids  his  idea,  of  forming  a  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  nerves. 

In  cases  of  serous  effusions,  the  eminent 
Le  Roy  D'Etiolles  has  also  been  successful 
with  the  above  mode  of  application. 

My  experiments  showing  magnetic  influ- 
ence on  the  needle  only  during  motion  of 
the  muscles,  derive  additional  support  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  no  action  developed 
by  electric  currents  passed  through  the  nerves 
when  quiescent,  and  the  latter  experiment 
renders  it  probable  that  human  electricity  is 
modified  by  vital  power,  or  perhaps  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mind,  until  muscular  action, 
under  the  control  of  the  latter,  is  com- 
menced. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  quote 
the  multitude  of  curious  experiments  which 
go  to  show  a  similarity  in  effects  of  the 
nervous  power  with  electricity,  galvanism 
and  magnetism.  I  would  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  give  a  fixed  opinion 
as  to  their  identity — effects  attributable  to  all 
these  fluids,  supposing  them  distinct,  and  all 
possessed  by  the  body,  have  been  exhibited. 
Farther  experience  may  show  us  that  whe- 
ther one  fluid  in  different  states,  or  several, 
some  vital  principle  or  mind,  modifies  their 
action  in  the  body.  We  know  that  our  mo- 
tive power  is  under  the  control  of  our  will, 
and  that  sensation  involves  consciousness, 
and  without  consciousness,  there  is  no  will. 
If  the  nervous  power  is  weak,  the  will  can 
only  make  it  act  feebly,  and  without  a 
strong  will,  great  effects  of  nervous  power 


are  not  shown.  The  will  controls  the  nerv- 
ous system  of  animal  life,  while  it  does  not 
influence  that  of  organic  life.  This  is  worth 
noticing  in  relation  to  mesmeric  or  magnetic 
influence,  where  the  operator  controls  the 
will  of  the  subject,  and  what  his  will  con- 
trols, but  does  not  affect  the  organic  func- 
tions. Insanity  or  mental  disorder  deprives 
us  of  the  power  of  will,  and  thus  of  the 
control  of  animal  life,  but  organic  actions  are 
not  necessarily  impeded.  When  the  mind  is 
sane,  muscular  motion  is  mostly  under  the 
control  of  will,  if  the  organs  are  sound. 
Bichat  has  clearly  shown  a  difference  be- 
tween the  nervous  system  of  animal  life 
which  ministers  to  the  mind,  and  is  under 
the  will,  and  carries  on  the  functions  indis- 
pensable to  the  continuance  of  life,  and  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life  which  is  not 
subservient  to  the  will,  and  does  not  transmit 
sensations,  except  when  the  sensibility  of  a 
part  is  highly  exalted  by  irritation,  and  then 
we  perceive  its  action.  The  natural  stimu- 
lous  of  these  separate  nerves  is  in  like  man- 
ner developed.  That  we  derive  sensation 
and  perception  from  the  external  world, 
through  nervous  communication,  no  one 
doubts,  because  if  you  divide  or  compress 
the  nerve,  the  sensations  are  not  communi- 
cated to  the  brain — an  influence  developed 
on  the  nerves  and  communicated  to  the  brain, 
give  us  perception.  If  the  power  of  sensa- 
tion was  in  the  nerves  (which  are  only  vehi- 
cles of  it)  the  brain  would  not  be  of  so 
much  importance — it  has  no  sensibility  when 
irritated — the  nerves  receive  impressions  and 
then  convey  them  to  the  brain,  the  organ  of 
mind,  which  power  notices  and  appreciates 
them. 

Experiments  to  indicate  that  the  motive 
and  sensorial  power  of  the  body  is  galvanic 
or  electro-magnetic,  are  very  numerous. 
Among  the  most  singular  are  those  of  Wein- 
hold,  related  in  the  Journal  des  Progres,  vol. 
x,  1828. 

"  He  beheaded  a  cat,  and  after  pulsation 
and  muscular  action  had  completely  ceased, 
he  removed  the  spinal  marrow,  and  filled 
the  vertebral  canal  with  an  amalgam  of  mer- 
cury, zinc  and  silver.  Immediately  the 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  re-commenced,  and 
the  muscular  actions  were  renewed,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  from  those 
which  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  the  animal  made  many  leaps. 
When  the  irritability  appeared  exhausted, 
Weinhold,  by  means  of  a  metallic  arc,  placed 
the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles  gradually  in 
contact  with  the  artificial  medullary  sub- 
stance, and  he  revived  again  general  but  fee- 
ble contractions." 

"  He  rilled  with  the  same  amalgam,  the 
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cranial  and  vertebral  canal  of  another  cat 
which  did  not  give  any  sign  of  life ;  the  ani- 
mal became,  during  about  twenty  minutes,  in 
such  a  state  of  vital  tension,  that  it  raised  its 
head,  opened  its  eyes,  looked  steadily,  at- 
tempted to  walk,  and  endeavored  to  rise  af- 
ter falling  down  frequently.  During  all  this 
time  the  circulation  and  pulsation  were  very 
active,  and  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  open- 
ed. The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  was  evi- 
dently more  abundant  than  ordinary,  and 
the  animal  heat  was  perfectly  re-establish- 
ed." 

"  He  filled  also  the  cranium  only  of  a  dog 
with  the  same  amalgam,  he  examined  then 
the  principal  functions  of  the  senses,  and  ob- 
served that  the  pupil  still  contracted,  that 
the  animal  manifested  still  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  light  when  a  lighted  candle  was  placed 
near  it,  and  that  it  listened  when  a  person 
struck  with  a  key  on  the  table." 
•  In  support  of  this  very  singular  experi- 
ment, we  have  a  paragraph  from  Muller's 
.late  work. 

"  In  the  eye,  a  feeble  galvanic  current  ex- 
cites the  special  sensation  of  the  optic  nerve, 
namely,  the  sensation  of  light.  In  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  electricity  produces  the  sensa- 
tion of  sound." 

Volta  states  that  when  the  poles  of  a  bat- 
tery of  forty  pairs  of  plates  were  applied  to 
his  ears,  he  felt  a  shock  in  his  head,  and  a 
few  moments  afterwards,  perceived  a  hissing 
and  pulsatory  sound  like  that  of  a  viscid 
substance  boiling,  which  continued  as  long 
as  the  circle  was  closed," 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  nerv- 
ous poiver  produces  sensation  and  motion — 
what  this  is,  we  have  not  settled.  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  demonstrated,  however, 
that  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
are  the  origin  of  nerves  of  sensation,  while 
the  anterior  roots  are  for  those  of  motion. — 
Majendie  has  shown  that  "  the  spinal  mar- 
row is  composed  of  two  distinct  cords  in 
juxta  position,  the  one  endowed  with  exqui- 
site sensibility,  whilst  the  other  almost  com- 
pletely unconnected  with  this  property, 
seems  to  be  reserved  for  motion"  Upon 
this,  a  theory  has  been  based,  that  an  ascend- 
ing current  of  electricity  by  one  cord  causes 
sensation,  and  a  descending  current  by  the 
other  causes  motion — or  perhaps  there  is  a 
negative  and  positive  portion  of  the  cord, 
the  one  constituting  the  agent  of  sensation, 
and  the  other  that  of  motion. 

The  experiments  of  Muller  have  proved 
that  "  the  application  of  galvanism  to  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  after  theii 
connection  with  the  cord  is  divided,  excites 
violent  muscular  twitchings  ;  the  same  stim- 


ulous  applied  to  the  posterior  roots  is  attend- 
ed with  no  such  effects."  These  galvanic 
experiments  support  the  facts  determined  by 
C.  Bell. 

The  late  discoveries  of  electro-magnetism 
strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  motion 
and  sensation  are  produced  in  the  body  by 
it. 

The  convulsive  and  violent  muscular  ac- 
tion produced  on  the  bodies  of  criminals  im- 
mediately after  death  by  galvanic  action, 
clearly  makes  it  appear  that  it  can  cause  mo- 
tion in  animal  bodies,  and  acts  on  nerves  and 
thus  through  the  organs  of  motion.  Liebig 
says,  "  By  means  of  nerves,  all  parts  of  the 
body,  ail  the  limbs,  receive  the  moving  force 
which  is  indispensable  to,  their  functions — 
to  the  production  of  mechanical  effects. — ■ 
Where  nerves  are  not  found  motion  does  not 
occur.  The  will  certainly  has  an  influence 
over  motive  power,  while  the  organ  to  be 
moved  has  its  nerves  sound— how  it  acts 
we  know  not.  The  will  directed  to  our 
vocal  apparatus  causes  any  sound  which  we 
can  utter  to  be  given  forth — how  it  is  effect- 
ed, and  why  the  sound  is  acute  or  grave, 
we  can  only  explain  as  the  result  of  will. 

If  Electricity,  Galvanism  and  Magnetism 
be  separate  powers,  their  peculiar  combina- 
tion or  supply  in  different  proportions  by  the 
pile  or  chemical  action  which  produces  them, 
may  account  for  varied  susceptibility,  and 
idiosyncracy,  according  to  the  predominance 
of  one  or  other. 

There  are  objections  to  their  identity 
which  I  have  not  time  to  enumerate ;  the 
permanence  of  the  needle  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  unless  mechanically  obstruct- 
ed ;  magnetism  is  not  impeded  by  glass,  and 
electricity  is — you  can  insulate  the  latter  and 
not  the  former — touching  with  the  hand  re- 
moves nothing  from  the  magnet,  and  deprives 
an  electrified  body  of  its  electricity  instantly, 
&c.  With  200  feet  of  copper  wire,  and  200 
feet  more  interposed  in  the  turns  of  the  spi- 
ral, and  120  pairs  of  plates  4  inches  square, 
the  current  made  magnetized  needles,  but 
did  not  affect  the  galvanometer.     Faraday. 

That  magnetism  produces  motion  in  inani- 
mate matter,  is  shown  by  the  polarity  of  the 
needle,  which  if  placed  E.  and  W.,  and  left 
to  itself,  turns  to  the  N.  and  S.  Call  this 
attraction  or  what  you  will,  oscillation  and 
motion  result.  The  magnet  will  hold  up  by 
its  inherent  power  a  weight  heavier  than 
itself.  Connect  with  it  a  galvanic  armature 
and  it  will  lift  forty  times  its  own  weight.  The 
human  strength  is  capable  of  raising  four  or 
five  times  the  weight  of  the  body.  I  know 
an  individual  weighing  less  than  300  lbs. 
who  has  lifted  from  the  ground  1300  lbs. 

The  following  case  illustrative  of  electro- 
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magnetic  action  on  the  human  system,  is  re- 
ported in  the  London  Lancet. 

At  the  Middlesex  Hospital  a  man  was  ad- 
mitted about  six  hours  after  having  taken  an 
ounce  of  laudanum.  At  this  time  he  was 
apparently  lifeless,  the  surface  of  the  body 
was  cold,  countenance  pale  and  livid,  lips 
purple,  pupils  contracted  to  a  mere  point,  res- 
piration was  scarcely  perceptible,  pulse  hard- 
ly to  be  felt.  The  laudanum  was  removed 
Joy  the  stomach  pump,  but  in  spite,  of  every 
exertion  the  pulse  became  more  un frequent, 
and  was  at  times  imperceptible ;  when  re- 
course was  had  to  electro-magnetism,  which 
was  applied  by  means  of  a  small  battery 
with  coil  and  contact  breaker.  One  wire 
was  applied  to  the  neck,  and  the  other  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  or  epigastrium,  and  by 
these  a  succession  of  very  powerful  shocks 
was  given.  The  good  effects  were  very  ap- 
parent. The  muscles  of  respiration  were 
set  in  motion,  and  the  diaphragm  contracted 
powerfully;  the  chest  was  more  fully  ex- 
panded, respiration  was  more  powerfully 
carried  on,  and  a  corresponding  improvement 
was  observed  in  the  countenance.  The  pulse 
improved  and  became  more  powerful,  be- 
coming steady  when  the  current  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  few  minutes.  The  application 
was  continued  for  several  hours,  and  was 
finally  successful  and  the  patient  restored. 

In  the  last  (April)  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Journal,  is  a  similar  case  re- 
ported with  the  same  results.  It  occurred  in 
March,  1842,  at  Valparaiso.  A  gentleman 
was  poisoned  by  a  powder  which  was  given 
to  him  at  Cubebs ;  after  the  most  violent 
symptoms,  and  continued  unavailing  efforts 
to  relieve  him,  "  he  now  appeared  to  be  sink- 
ing. The  surface  was  cold  and  covered  with 
a  clammy  sweat.  The  face  was  palid,  with 
a  purplish  tinge,  the  jaw  and  eyelids  were 
fallen.  The  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible  at 
the  wrist,  if  at  times  it  was  at  all  to  be  felt. 
Stimulants  were  continued.  There  were  no 
signs  of  reaction,  and  the  features  wore  the 
aspect  of  death.  Worn  out  with  fruitless 
efforts,  the  medical  attendants  desisted  from 
further  exertion.  Dr.  Page  thought  of  the 
electro-magnetic  battery,  and  proposed  its  ap- 
plication, as  they  felt  justified  by  the  de- 
sponding circumstances  to  make  the  experi- 
ment."    He  says, 

"  It  was  immediately  tried,  and  with  the 
happiest  results.  With  an  assistant  rapidly 
rotating  the  wheel,  I  applied  the  balls  at  first 
to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  ran  them  down 
behind  the  clavicles.  The  arms  and  body 
now  moved  convulsively,  but  the  patient  lay 
as  unconscious  as  before.  I  now  passed  one 
ball  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the 
other  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the  right 


side.  In  an  instant  his  eyes  opened  widely, 
and  with  a  ghastly  expression  of  counte- 
nance, his  head  and  body  were  thrown  con- 
vulsively toward  me,  and  he  groaned.  He 
now  sank  back  in  his  reclining  posture  and 
was  again  asleep.  The  balls  were  reapplied 
in  the  same  situation,  with  similar  results,  a 
third  and  fourth  time,  and  he  cried,  '  no 
more.'  Reaction  was  now  positively  esta- 
blished. The  heart  had  received  a  strong 
impulse.  The  pulse  was  becoming  rapidly 
developed,  and  the  whole  surface  warm." — 
Reaction  continued  satisfactorily,  and  there 
was  no  farther  occasion  for  the  battery. 

"  When  he  recovered  his  consciousness, 
he  says  all  had  been  blank,  until  he  felt  as 
if  a  gun  had  been  fired  off  within  him, 
which  thrilled  through  and  shook  him  to  the 
very  extremities."  This  was  the  application 
and  effects  of  the  electro-magnetic  battery. 

This  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Page, 
and  was  witnessed  by  Dr.  Houston,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  Dr.  Barrabino,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  attached  to  the  schooner 
Shark.  A  few  weeks  previously,  a  French 
gentleman,  who  took  the  same  medicine  from 
the  same  shop,  lost  his  life.  Upon  an  anal- 
ysis of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder,  30 
per  cent,  of  opium,  (75  grains)  were  found 
in  it,  which  accounts  for  its  melancholy 
effects. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  these  two 
two  cases,  fully  warrant  us  in  the  belief  that 
post  hoc  propter  hoc  may  fairly  be  presumed 
here,  and  that  electro-magnetic  action  sup- 
plied the  place  of  nervous  power  in  the  hu- 
man body.  In  vol.  4,  p.  482,  of  Sturgeon's 
Annals  of  Electricity,  are  some  interesting 
experiments  with  galvanism  on  dogs.  Three 
puppies  were  drowned,  and  left  in  cold  water 
fi'teen  minutes.  All  vitality  had  apparently 
ceased — no  motion  being  perceptible.  They 
were  taken  out  ?  one  was  submitted  to  suc- 
cessive shocks  from  a  voltaic  battery,  and 
restored  to  life— the  other  two  were  left  as 
they  were — they  remained  so.  Three  others 
were  drowned  in  warm  water,  and  left  im- 
mersed forty  minutes — two  of  them  were  re- 
stored in  the  same  manner.  In  the  "  Dis- 
course on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,'* 
the  philosophical  Herschel  says  : 

"  The  principle  once  established,  that  there 
exists  in  the  animal  economy  a  power  of 
determining  the  development  of  the  electrical 
excitement,  (speaking  of  the  torpedo,)  capa- 
ble of  being  transmitted  along  the  nerves, 
and  it  being  ascertained,  by  numerous  and 
decisive  experiments,  that  the  transmission  of 
voltaic  electricity  along  the  nerves  of  even  a 
dead  animal,  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
violent  muscular  action,  it  becomes  an  easy 
step  to  refer  the  origin  of  muscular  motion  in 
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the  living  frame  to  a  similar  cause  ;  and  to 
look  to  the  brain,  a  wonderfully  constituted 
organ,  for  which  no  mode  of  action  possess- 
ing the  least  plausibility  had  ever  been  de- 
vised, as  the  source  of  the  required  electrical 
power.  If  the  brain  be  an  electric  pile  con- 
stantly in  action,  it  may  be  conceived  to  dis- 
charge itself  at  regular  intervals,  when  the 
tension  of  the  electricity  developed  reaches  a 
certain  point,  along  the  nerves  which  com- 
municate with  the  heart,  and  thus  to  excite 
the  pulsations  of  that  organ.  This  idea  is 
forcibly  suggested  by  a  view  of  that  elegant 
apparatus,  the  dry  pile  of  Deluc,  in  which 
the  successive  accumulations  of  electricity 
are  carried  off  by  a  suspended  ball,  which  is 
kept  by  the  discharges  in  a  state  of  regular 
pulsation  for  any  length  of  time."  This 
same  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  appears  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Ar- 
nott.  The  stronger  pulsations  of  the  brain 
during  high  excitement,  favour  this  hypo- 
thesis. 

Many  more  experiments  might  be  offered 
in  support  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er with  electric,  galvanic  and  magnetic  influ- 
ence, both  as  to  the  production  of  motion  and 
sensation. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  evolution  of  light 
during  decomposition  or  chemical  change,  of 
which  some  curious  cases  are  recorded,  aris- 
ing in  the  human  body. 

"  Sir  Henry  Marsh  observed  in  a  patient, 
dying  of  consumption,  about  ten  days  before 
her  death,  a  very  extraordinary  light  which 
seemed  darting  about  the  face  and  illuminat- 
ing all  around  her  head,  flashing  very  much 
like  an  Aurora  Borealis.  She  had  been  that 
day  seized  with  suffocation,  and  was  ex- 
tremely nervous.  At  night  this  luminous 
appearance  suddenly  commenced.  The  maid 
said  she  had  seen  it  before,  and  it  had  daz- 
zled her  eyes,  but  that  she  was  afraid  to 
speak  of  it,  as  she  would  be  called  supersti- 
tious. It  continued  for  an  hour  and  disap- 
peared. Three  nights  after  he  saw  it  again. 
The  evening  before  she  died,  he  saw  it  again, 
but  fainter,  and  it  lasted  about  twenty  mi- 
nutes. The  state  of  the  body  was  that  of 
extreme  exhaustion.  Her  breath  had  a  pecu- 
liar smell,  which  led  him  to  suppose  some 
decomposition  was  going  on.  Sir  H.  Marsh 
has  collected,  in  all,  four  cases  similar  to  the 
above.  He  considers  it  as  resulting  from  de- 
composition, as  seen  in  dissecting  rooms — 
from  chemical  action,  in  peculiar  conditions, 
evolving  light  through  electrical  phenome- 
na." We  know  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal matter,  especially  fish,  produces  phos- 
phorescence, or  electric  light. 

The  influence  of  light  on  animal  develop- 
ment is  strikingly  pointed  out  by  the  experi- 


ments of  Dr.  M.  Edwards.  He  has  shown 
that  if  tadpoles  be  nourished  with  proper 
food,  and  are  restored  to  the  constantly  re- 
newed contact  of  water,  (so  that  their  bran- 
chial respiration  be  maintained,)  but  are  en- 
tirely deprived  of  light,  iheir  growth  conti- 
nues, but  their  metamorphosis  into  breathing 
animals  is  arrested,  and  they  remain  in  the 
form  of  large  tadpoles  ! 

Here  is  a  fact  which  we  are  forced  to  be- 
lieve, which  we  cannot  explain. 

When  the  queen  bee  in  a  hive  dies,  or  is 
removed,  do  we  understand  how  the  bees 
have  the  power  of  converting  into  queens 
the  neuter  eggs  ?  and  yet  do  we  not  believe 
this  ?  Do  we  not  see  a  different  animal  in 
the  general  form  of  the  body,  the  proportion- 
ate length  of  the  wings,  the  shape  of  the 
tongue,  jaw  and  sting,  and  in  many  other  re- 
spects, than  would  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
duced— yet  can  we  explain  how  this  is  ef- 
fected ? 

I  might  relate  cases  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, under  circumstances  strongly  induc- 
ing a  belief  in  the  agency  of  electricity  in  its 
production. 

The  direct  influence  of  the  magnet  on  the 
human  body,  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent 
experience  among  medical  men.  1  have, 
myself,  witnessed  cases  where  positive  effects 
were  felt.  A  lady  of  cultivated  intellect  and 
much  intelligence  had  neuralgia  of  the  arm 
for  several  months,  with  intense  sufferings— 
the  N.  pole  of  a  magnet  applied  to  it,  re- 
lieved her  pain  temporarily,  while  the  south 
pole  increased  it  violently.  This  same  effect 
I  have  seen  in  cases  of  rheumatic  joints. — • 
These  influences  are  not  perceived  by  all, 
but  only  by  those  of  highly  sensitive  nervous 
systems.  All  who  are  susceptible  of  mes- 
meric induction,  feel  the  effects  of  the  magnet 
when  applied  to  the  head ;  in  some  it  pro- 
duces giddiness,  headache,  and  even  convul- 
sions. 

The  editor  of  "  The  Magnet"  mentions 
that  he  held  a  magnetized  steel  ring  over  the 
head  of  one  of  his  subjects,  while  awake  ; 
"in  a  few  minutes  she  drooped  into  a  state 
resembling  sleep."  On  removing  the  ring, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  wake  her  up,  or 
to  control  her  at  all.  "  The  entire  system 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed,  the  breathing  was 
much  increased,  and  difficult,  and  she  conti- 
nued in  spasms  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
she  was  relieved,  and  came  out  "  in  a 
shudder,"  like  the  lad  described  in  the  article 
below. 

The  following  letter  "  from  an  intelligent 
minister  of  the  gospel,  well  and  extensively 
known,"  published  in  "  The  Magnet,"  pre- 
sents singular  facts. 

"  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir : — Agreeably  to  your 
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request,  I  herewith  transmit  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  influence  of  the  magnet,  in  producing 
the  magnetic  sleep  in  the  case  of  my  little  son. 
I  first  magnetized  him  about  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1842.  His  age  is  15.  For  some  days 
he  was  put  to  sleep  each  day,  for  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  that, 
each  alternate  day,  for  about  three  or  four 
weeks. 

.  "  About  ten  days  since,  he  was  playing 
with  a  small  horse-shoe  magnet,  capable  of 
sustaining  about  12  or  14  ounces.  In  a 
short  time,  I  perceived  that  he  was  asleep, 
and  exhibited  the  usual  symptoms  of  the 
magnetic  state.  I  attempted  to  arouse  him, 
and  he  immediately  opened  his  eyes,  but  said 
"  I  am  in  the  magnetic  state,  I  cau  see  every 
thing  just  as  when  I  am  magnetized."  I  at- 
tempted by  the  usual  passes  to  remove  it,  but 
found  I  could  not.  He  said,  "  it  is  the  mag- 
net that  has  produced  this  state,  and  you  can- 
not take  it  off."  I  then  took  the  magnet  in 
my  hand,  and  tried  the  effect  of  making  the 
several  passes  with  that ;  but  it  only  in- 
creased the  difficulty.  I  then  proposed  to 
send  the  magnet  away  to  a  distant  place,  but 
he  objected  with  great  earnestness,  and  even 
with  tears.  I  then  persuaded  him  to  go 
with  me  into  another  room,  20  or  30  feet 
distant  from  the  magnet ;  and  after  staying 
there  a  short  time,  he  consented  to  have  the 
magnet  removed. 

"  I  again  tried,  by  the  usual  passes,  to  re- 
move the  influence  from  him,  but  could  not. 
He  remarked  that  nothing  I  could  do  would 
remove  it,  but  that  it  would  pass  off,  of  it- 
self, in  about  an  hour,  and  that  he  should 
"  come  out  of  it  with  a  shudder.'"  During  all 
this  time  his  eyes  were  open.  He  could  hear 
and  converse  with  me  and  with  persons  who 
were  very  near  him,  after  they  had  been 
near  him  for  a  few  minutes,  but  with  no 
others. 

"  He  was  playful,  and  apparently  happy. 
In  about  an  hour,  he  started  suddenly,  and 
with  a  violent  spasmodic  shudder,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  restored  to  his  natural  state.  Of 
nothing  that  had  passed,  had  he  any  recol- 
lection, and  the  only  difference  that  I  could 
discover  between  this  and  the  state  in  which 
he  nad  usually  been  when  magnetized,  was 
that  in  this,  his  eyes  were  open ;  he  had  none 
of  the  usual  attachment  for  me,  all  seemed 
transferred  to  the  magnet,  and  I  had  no  pow- 
er to  remove  it.  The  magnet  had  been  re- 
moved to  a  distant  chamber.  But  he  express- 
ed a  strong  desire  to  go  to  it.  I  then  took 
the  magnet  away,  unknown  to  him,  and 
passing  out  of  doors,  carried  by  a  circuitous 
route,  and  placed  it  in  a  pile  of  lumber,  dis- 
tant about  70  or  80  feet.  It  was  past  9 
o'clock  at  night,  and  very  dark,  and  he  had 


no  means  of  knowing,  by  the  ordinary 
senses,  that  it  had  been  removed.  He  said, 
however,  that  it  had  been  removed,  and  went 
on  to  tell  me  which  way  he  would  take  to 
find  it,  and  said  he  would  not  go  directly  to 
it,  but  would  find  it  by  a  circuitous  route- 
that  he  would  go  out  round  the  house,  in 
about  the  same  course  that  I  had  taken  in 
conveying  the  magnet  there  !  But  he  said 
the  magnet  was  wrapped  up  in  a  paper, 
and  put  in  a  pile  of  lumber,  which  was  the 
fact. 

"  I  then  went  and  removed  it  to  a  still 
greater  distance,  where  I  left  it  till  the  next 
morning.  He  said  he  had  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  that  it  had  been  removed 
to  a  more  distant  place,  as  I  have  described 
it,  and  that  from  that  time  he  lost  all  interest 
in  it.  This  was  more  than  an  hour  from  the 
time  that  he-  came  out  of  the  magnetic  state 
with  a  shudder,  as  above  described.  Since 
then,  he  has  manifested  no  desire  for  the 
magnet,  but  when  it  was  afterwards  brought 
near  him,  even  within  several  feet,  he  said, 
after  a  few  minutes,  that  he  felt  the  same  in- 
fluence coming  over  him,  and  immediately 
caused  it  to  be  removed. 

"  I  might  add,  that  the  application  of  liv- 
ing magnetism  in  his  case,  was  in  a  course  of 
medical  treatment  for  a  spinal  disease,  and 
was  generally  applied  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  physicians,  and  apparently  with 
very  happy  results. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Philadelphia,  April  17,  1842. 

When  Casper  Hauser,  who  had  been  iso- 
lated from  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  for  eighteen  years,  had  the  N. 
pole  of  a  small  magnet  held  towards  him,  he 
described  a  drawing  sensation  produced  out- 
wards from  the  epigastrium,  anil  as  if  a  cur- 
rent of  air  went  from  him.  The  S.  pole 
affected  him  less,  and  he  said  it  blew  upon 
him* 

Professors  Daumer  and  Herman  made 
several  experiments  of  the  kind,  and  calcu- 
lated to  deceive  him,  and  even  though  the 
magnet  was  held  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  him,  his  feelings  always  told  him  very 
correctly.  These  experiments  always  occa- 
sioned perspiration,  and  a  feeling  of  indispo- 
sition. He  could  detect  metals  placed  under 
oil  cloths,  paper,  &c,  by  the  sensations  they 
occasioned.  He  described  these  as  a  draw- 
ing, accompanied  with  a  chill,  which  ascend- 
ed according  to  the  metal,  more  or  less,  up 
the  arm — the  veins  of  the  hand  exposed  be- 
ing visibly  swollen. 

*  Millengen. 
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The  influences  felt  by  him  from  the  mag- 
net are  precisely  such  as  it  produces  in  the 
cases  of  my  experiments — and  the  paralysis 
of  the  arm  of  a  susceptible  individual,  by 
making  him  grasp  a  rod  of  soft  iron  or  cop- 
per, is  effected  with  the  same  feelings  on  the 
arm,  described  by  Mauser  from  his  touching 
a  metal. 

The  sensitiveness  of  this  boy  to  the  im- 
pression of  metals  is  well  explained,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  eye,  when  kept  from  light, 
increases  in  its  susceptibility  to  its  influence  ; 
and  its  sudden  application  to  this  organ,  will 
destroy  its  vision,  while  slowly  accustomed 
to  its  influence  it  is  its  essential  stimulus. 

A  gentleman  of  high  respectability  inform- 
ed me  lately,  that  he  knew  from  personal 
experience,  that  the  body  is  magnetic.  He 
was  a  surveyor,  and  had  observed  frequent- 
ly, that  in  dry  weather,  at  midday,  his  needle 
would  vary  whenever  he  approached  it.* 

The  conducting  power  of  the  body  varies 
with  different  individuals,  some  shewing 
electrical  influences,  and  others  none — Now 
in  terrestrial  magnetism,  Mrs.  Somerville 
says,  "  The  effects  of  induction  depend  upon 
the  facility  with  which  the  equilibrium  of 
the  neutral  state  of  the  body  can  be  over- 
come ;  a  facility  which  is  proportioned  to 
the  conducting  power  of  the  body ;  conse- 
quently, the  attractive  power  exerted  by  an 
electrified  substance  upon  another  substance 
previously  neutral,  will  be  much  more  ener- 
getic, if  the  latter  be  a  conductor,  than  if  it 
be  a  non-conductor." 

This  may  also  be  applied  to  organized  bo- 
dies, as  well  as  inorganic. 

Dry  animal  matter,  as  bone,  or  horn,  or 
leather,  are  non-conductors  of  electricity — 
moistened,  they  become  conductors.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  at  a  future  time  we  may 
refer  the  phenomena  of  fever  to  the  free  elec- 
tricity of  the  body  accumulated  on  the  sur- 
face, when  the  perspiratory  function  is  im- 
peded— carried  off"  as  it  usually  is,  by  the 
restoration  of  the  latter.  The  calorification 
of  the  body  is  still  unsettled,  and  is  open  for 
examination. 

The  sources  of  magnetism  would  give  us 
an  interesting  subject  for  investigation,  for 
we  know  that  the  sun's  rays  are  magnetic. 
Milton  beautifully  describes  the  constella- 
tions, as  governed  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
sun. 


*  Since  this  lecture  was  written,  I  have  succeeded  in 
magnetizing  needles,  by  the  same  effort  of  the  arm 
and  hand  over  them.  The  fact  of  rendering  needles 
magnetic  by  the  passes  continued  for  a  long  time  over 
them,  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Magnet."  I  succeeded  in 
a  short  time  by  my  process — which  I  have  repeated 
five  times  successfully.  Whether  this  can  be  effected 
on.'yin  certain  electrical  conditions  of  the  body,  is  to 
be  learned. 


-"  as  they  move 


Their  starry  dance,  in  numbers  that  compute 

Days,  months  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering  lamp 

Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 

By  his  magnetic  beam  that  gently  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 

With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen, 

Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep." 

Liebig  attributes  to  "  the  unequal  degree  of 
conducting  power  in  the  nerves,  those  con- 
ditions which  are  termed  paralysis,  syncope 
and  spasm."  This  eminent  chemist  also 
says,  "  As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  man- 
ifestation of  mechanical  force,  we  see  that  a 
part  of  the  muscular  substance  loses  its  vital 
powers,  its  characters  of  life  ;  that  this  por- 
tion separates  from  the' living  part,  and  loses 
its  capacity  of  growth  and  its  power  of  re- 
sistance. We  find  that  this  change  of  pro- 
perties is  accompanied  by  the  entrance  of  a 
foreign  body  (oxygen)  into  the  composition 
of  the  muscular  fibre,  (just  as  the  acid  loses 
its  chemical  characters  by  combining  with 
zinc,)  and  all  experience  proves  that  this 
conversion  of  living  muscular  fibre  into  com- 
pounds, destitute  of  vitality,  is  accelerated 
or  retarded  according  to  the  amount  of  force 
employed  to  produce  motion.  This  is  cor- 
roborative of  the  identity  of  nervous  power 
witji  electro-magnetic  influence."  He  goes 
on  to  say,  "  the  moving  force  certainly  pro- 
ceeds from  living  parts."  "  h  is  obvious 
that  the  ultimate  cause,  the  vital  force,  &c, 
has  served  for  t]ie  production  of  mechanical 
force ;  that  it  has  been  expended  in  the  shape 
of  motion." 

That  the  nervous  power  is  derived  from 
a  source  within  the  body  is  certain,  as  it  va- 
ries with  its  healthful  or  disordered  action — 
it  becomes  exhausted  by  muscular  action, 
and  excited  by  stimulants,  which  act  on  our 
material  structure ;  it  is  lost  by  continued 
wakefulness — and  intense  pain  debilitates  it 
excessively.  Steady  application  of  the  mind 
also  fatigues  the  brain  and  weakens  nervous 
power,  and  rest  alone  restores  it.  While  the 
brain  and  nerves  are  sound,  our  nervous 
power  of  motion,  (and  to  some  extent  that  of 
sensation)  is  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
the  existence  of  which  involves  conscious- 
ness in  our  ordinary  state.  In  somnambu- 
lism, in  which  consciousness  is  absent,  some 
modification  of  reason,  allied  to  what  we  call 
instinct,  seems  to  control  them.  This  is  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  metaphysician  as  well  as 
the  physiologist,  and  deserves  our  study. — 
It  is  well  known  that  in  somnambulism,  the 
intellectual  functions  are  not  only  active,  but 
frequently  more  developed  than  when  the  in- 
dividuals are  awake,  and  in  their  actions  and 
locomotion  they  are  more  cautious. 

Whether  the  nervous  power  extends  with- 
out our  bodies,  and  how  far,  we  are  yet  to 
learn.  The  phenomena  of  Mesmerism  would 
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seem  to  indicate  that  it  does,  and  produces 
effects  on  other  Jiving  organization.  Dr. 
Holland  observes : 

"  We  cannot  assert  this  to  be  impossible ; 
and  one  or  two  high  authorities  have  affirm- 
ed its  probability." 

The  emanations  from  animal  bodies,  by 
which  dogs  scent  them  in  the  chase,  and 
which  the  Hindoos,  living  on  vegetables, 
perceive  in  Europeans,  feeding  on  animal 
substances,  show  perceptible  influences  ex- 
tending around  us. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  what  is  called 
sympathy,  are  physical  results  yet  to  be  ex- 
plained. We  know  that  mind  acts  upon 
matter,  but  the  quo  modo  is  as  yet  inexplica- 
ble to  us.  Can  we  explain  that  mysterious 
influence  by  which  a  nervous  disease  affects 
the  minds,  and  finds  its  way  to  a  diseased 
structure,  as  an  electric  shock  is  communi- 
cated from  body  to  body  by  contact  ?  Can 
we  explain  how,  when  this  occurs,  a  loss  of 
will  is  the  result,  similar  to  the  fascination 
of  a  serpent  over  its  prey  ?  Yet,  do  we  deny 
the  well  authenticated  facts,  relating  to  the 
convulsionaires  of  France — the  jerks  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  4000  cases  of  St. 
Vitus's  dance  in  England  ? 

Can  these  be  the  results  of  imagination 
alone  ?  Is  the  imitation  'of  the  wise  and 
good,  prompting  us  to  simulate  and  rival 
them  merely,  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of  ?" 

If  nervous  power  originated  from  mental 
action,  it  would  be  less  variable — but  we  see 
the  mind  as  strong  and  active  when  the  body 
is  weak — and  the  strength  of  the  latter  de- 
pends on  nervous  power.     Coleridge,  who 
thought  as  much  as  most  men,  says,  "  illness 
never  in  the  smallest  degree  affects  my  intel- 
lectual powers      I  can  think  with  all  my  or- 
dinary vigor  in  the  midst  of  pain ;  but  I  am 
beset  with  the  most  wretched  and  unmanning 
reluctance  and  shrinking   from    action.    I 
could  not,  upon  such  occasions,  take  the  pen 
in  hand  to  write  down  my  thoughts  for  all 
the  wide  world."    It  is  not  mind,  for  we 
conceive   that  to  be  indestructible,  eternal, 
therefore,  not  liable  to  disease  and  decay ; 
the  bodily  organs  through  which  it  developes 
its  influence  on  matter,  may  be  disordered  and 
communicate  its  powers  imperfectly,  hence 
we  become  familiar  with  what  is  called  men- 
tal disease,  which  is  strictly  paradoxical.   A 
man  drinks  liquor,  his  brain  becomes  op- 
pressed with  blood — as  this  increases  mental 
confusion  comes  on,  and  then  a  loss  of  mind 
takes  place — if  the  blood  be  thrown  out  and 
apoplexy  result,  it  is  permanently  gone.     In- 
tense mental  action  produces  fulness  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  which  frequently  is  fol- 
lowed by  similar  effects.    The  melancholy 


example  of  this  lately  exhibited  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  poet  Southey,  will  readily  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind. 

If  the  electricity  of  the  body  varies,  (which 
experiments  prove,)  this  will  enable  us  to 
understand  how  sensitive  nervous  persons 
experience  so  readily  atmospheric  changes, 
electric  influences.  In  the  animal  economy, 
solids  are  constantly  passing  to  fluids,  and 
fluids  into  solids  and  gases,  and  changes  into 
electrical  conditions,  and  as  to  temperature, 
are  always  going  on.  When  the  bodily 
health  varies,  and  the  nutritive  function  is 
impeded,  as  well  as  other  vital  actions,  we 
must  expect  this  to  be  the  case. 

Pfaf  and  Ahrens  have  shown,  that  in 
health  the  electricity  of  the  body  is  positive, 
yet  sometimes  it  is  negative,  and  much  often- 
er  so  with  women.  In  the  5th  volume  of 
Tilloch's  Magazine,  there  is  an  article  on 
animal  electricity,  with  original  experiments, 
by  a  Mr.  Hemmer,  of  the  Electoral  Academy 
at  Manheim.  From  2,422  experiments,  he 
came  to  the  following  conclusion  : — That 
electricity  is  common  to  all  men ;  that  it  is 
sometimes  negative,  oftener  positive,  and 
sometimes  wanting  ;  that  it  is  produced  with- 
out friction  with  the  clothes,  and  is  evolved 
from  the  naked  body  ;  that  its  quality  is  al- 
tered by  certain  circumstances,  and  changed 
from  the  one  to  the  other  kind  by  sudden 
violent  motion— from  positive  to  negative  by 
cold,  or  lessened  in  amount  by  it;  that  con- 
tinued mental  exertion  increased  the  positive 
electricity,  &c.  This  latter  fact  is  very  im- 
portant, if  verified.  When  Casper  Hauser 
held  a  cat  by  the  tail,  he  was  seized  by  a 
shivering  as  if  he  held  a  metal,  and  felt  as 
if  he  had  received  a  blow.  If  mesmerism 
depends  upon  magnetism  or  electricity,  the 
power  of  the  magnetizer  may  be  derived 
from  his  capacity  to  communicate  his  nerv- 
ous power  of  motion  and  sensation  to  his 
subject — if  so,  he  should  control  both  his 
motions  and  sensations  ;  this  he  does,  while 
his  influence  over  him  lasts. 
•  Sensative  persons  are  most  easily  affected 
by  mesmeric  induction — weak  and  sensative 
persons  experience  electrical  and  atmospheric 
changes  more  readily—they  also  part  with 
nervous  power  more  quickly  than  strong  and 
healthy  persons.  The  touch  of  metals  pro- 
duces painful  sensations  in  some  persons, 
and  paralyses  the  muscles  of  others. 

The  variation  of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
bodily  organs,  may  enable  us  to  appreciate 
varied  susceptibility  to  disease  in  different 
persons — and  may  also  account  for  suscepti- 
bility, as  to  magnetic  induction.  The  pre- 
dominance or  deficiency  of  the  magnetic  or 
electric  conditions,  may,  perhaps,  assist  us, 
with  more  advanced  knowledge,  in  investi- 
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gating  temperaments,  sympathy,  special  fan- 
cies and  antipathies. 

Dr.  Elliotson,of  the  Royal  Medical  Socie- 
ty of  London,  says,  "  I  am  not  aware  that 
one  temperament  is  more  susceptible  of  mes- 
meric influence  than  another.  The  same 
person  may  be  susceptible  at  one  time,  and 
not  at  another.  I  have  had  a  patient  insus- 
ceptible for  four  weeks,  and  then  become 
highly  susceptible." 

I  have,  myself,  had  a  case  of  an  intelli- 
gent lady,  in  delicate  health,  whom  I  tried 
seven  different  times  without  effect,  for  an 
hour  at  each  sitting — on  the  eighth,  she  was 
fully  influenced  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  magnetic  state  until  I  waked 
her. 

I  cannot  here  avoid  a  quotation  from  an 
eminent  author,  Dr.  Holland,  who  says  of 
the  origin  of  nervous  power,  "  Physiologi- 
cal science,  on  the  matter  in  question,  seems 
at  this  moment  to  be  on  the  Yeign  of  some 
great  discovery ;  resembling  in  this  respect, 
the  actual  state  of  other  physical  sciences — 
those  of  light,  heat ,  electricity,  chemical 
forces,  and  perchance  of  gravitation — which 
the  course  of  modern  inquiry  is  ever  tending 
to  reduce  to  certain  common  laws.  It  is  a 
question  of  deep  interest  already  referred  to, 
whether  the  relation  here,  is  not  closer  than 
that  of  mere  analogy ;  and  whether  future 
research  may  not  associate  some  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  with  the  more 
general  elements  of  force  and  action  in  the 
physical  world.  Vital  laws,  and  what  we 
term  physical  laws,  stand  precisely  in  the 
same  relation  to  our  knowledge.  They  are 
continually  approximating  as  this  knowledge 
advances ;  and  may  not  impossibly  in  the 
end  be  submitted,  even  in  human  comprehen- 
sion, to  some  common  principle  embracing 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  however 
remote  and  dissimilar  they  now  appear  All 
science  tends  to  prove  the  unity  of  creation, 
through  the  evidence  it  affords  of  mutual  and 
universal  relation  of  parts." 

Dr.  Carpenter  expresses  a  similar  idea. 

"  That  the  rapid  progress  of  generalization 
in  physical  sciences  renders  it  probable  that 
ere  long,  a  similar  formula  shall  comprehend 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world ; 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  hope  for 
a  corresponding  simplification  in  the  laws  of 
the  organized  creation." 

Did  time  allow  me  to  consider  sympathy, 
cases  might  be  presented  to  you,  as  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  as  the  apparent  mira- 
cles of  animal  magnetism. 

Having  trespassed  long  on  your  attention, 
I  will  hasten  to  a  few  deductions  from  the 
experiments  on  the  needle  which  I  have 
mentioned  ;  while  I  add  that  the  "  facts  of 


NATURE,  NOT  THE  THEORIES  OF  MAN,  ARE  THE 
ONLY  INFALLIBLE  TESTS  OF  THE  VERITY  OF 
ALLEGED  DISCOVERIES." 

1.  The  human  body  is  magnetic,  and 
possesses  polarity.  May  I  be  allowed  here 
to  allude  to  the  beautiful  analogy,  which  the 
innate  principle  of  our  being,  pointing  to 
the  Great  First  Cause,  has  to  the  mysterious 
tendency  of  the  needle  to  the  pole  ?  Our  ben- 
evolent and  wise  Creator  may  have  intended  ■ 
the  same  power,  with  which  he  regulates  the 
terrestrial  movements  of  our  planet,  to  be 
the  instrument  of  communication  between 
matter  and  mind,  and  mind  and  his  Divine  in- 
fluence. 

When  we  see  an  influence  imparted  by 
one  man's  mind  to  that  of  another,  commu- 
nicating thought  and  impulse,  is  it  mere  im- 
agination to  suppose  that  this  view  may  be 
consistent  with  the  mechanism  of  our  moral 
government  ?  Can  we  not  better  appreciate 
the  Divine  influence  over  our  own  minds, 
when  we  have  personal  experience  of  the 
influence  of  our  own  finite  powei*  over  that 
of  others  ?    Surely  we  can. 

"  Man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, understands,  and  reduces  to  practice, 
just  so  much  as  he  has  actually  experienced 
of  nature's  laws ;  more  he  can  neither  know 
nor  achieve." 

2.  Individuals  of  stronger  magnetic  pow- 
er, can  charge  weaker  with  their  magnetism, 
which  gives  them  a  control  over  the  will 
and  actions  of  the  latter,  while  the  charge 
or  communication  lasts.  Persons  of  equal 
magnetic  power,  do  not  produce  any  per- 
ceptible influence  on  each  other. 

Perhaps  future  experiments  may  indicate 
that  the  polarity  of  individuals  varies,  and 
susceptibility  to  induction  may  depend  on 
one  reversing  the  polarity  of  another. 

3.  The  vjill  controls  and  puts  in  motion 
the  magnetic  force,  perhaps  analogously  to 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  sun  giving  mo- 
tion to  vibrations  producing  light. 

4.  As  iron  is  charged,  and  parts  with  its 
magnetism  if  the  inducing  power  is  removed, 
so  human  bodies  become  more  so  by  the  in- 
fluence of  others,  and  lose  the  additional 
force  when  the  cause  is  removed.  This  ac- 
cords with  experience. 

5.  As  magnets  once  charged,  when  they 
lose  their  magnetism,  are  more  easily  charged 
again  ;  so  the  susceptibility  to  induction  in- 
creases with  individuals.*  Once  affected  they 
become  more  easily  influenced  at  each  sub- 
sequent experiment. 

6.  As  the  capacity  of  iron  or  steel  for 
magnetism  varies,  when  soft  or  hardened,  so 


*Thi?  fact  in  relation  to  magnets  is  stated  by  many, 
but  is  not  settled. 
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does  peculiarity  of  temperament,  constitution 
and  circumstances,  modify  the  influences  of 
human  magnetism. 

The  laws  ol  human  magnetism  are  yet  to 
be  learned,  but  we  are  now  fairly  started  in 
their  investigation. 

In  the  19th  century,  it  is  remarkable  that 
man's  pride  should  exceed  his  ignorance, 
and  that  the  study  of  natural  causes  of  phy- 
sical phenomena,  reported  by  credible  winess- 
es,  should  be  deemed  beneath  the  notice  of 
scientific  men.  Or,  as  Sir  William  Temple 
remarks : 

"When  man  has  looked  about  him  as  far 
as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more  to 
be  seen  ;  when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line, 
he  thinks  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ; 
when  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none 
ever  did  or  ever  can  shoot  better  or  beyond 
it ; — his  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  mea- 
sure of  truth,  and  his  own  knowledge,  of 
what  is  possible  in  nature." 

In  this  age  of  philosophy,  the  discoveries 
of  science  are  daily  becoming  productive  of 
facts,  which  ought  to  humble  the  pride  of  ar- 
rogant man,  and  teach  him  with  how  much 
more  reverence  he  should 

"Look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

May  I  be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time 
will  arrive,  when 

"A  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind" will  protect  students  of  science  from 
the  discouraging  and  illiberal  course  pursued 
towards  them,  by  those  whose  position  in 
in  communities,  gives  them  the  opportunity 
of  a  ridicule,  which  too  often  destroys  their 
ability  to  add  to  the  common  stock  of  human 
knowledge. 

It  is  ungenerous,  it  is  unjust,  it  is  unwise, 
to  heap  unmerited  censure  and  charges  of 
insanity,  or  collusion  with  imposture,  upon 
those,  whose  interest  is  in  the  common  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  whose  enthusiasm 
is  necessary  in  the  mechanism  of  scientific 
enquiry,  to  supply  the  place  of  self  interest, 
which  is  the  great  impelling  powerinthe  or- 
dinary pursuits  of  life. 

To  such  as  are  engaged  in  the  study  of 
truth,  I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  whose  intellect  has  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  world, 

"  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire,  and  wise  men  use  them" — and  to 
those  who  oppose  them,  "  read  not  to  con- 
tradict and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 


Magnetic  Organization  of  the  Organs  of  the 
Human  Body,  as  traced  by  the  Rotary  Mag- 
netic Machine. 

* 

Continued  from  our  last  Number. 


A.A. — Poles  in  the  organs  of  causality. 
a.a. — Poles  in  the  organs  of  amativeness. — > 
Arbor  vitse.  b — Cervical  glands,  c.c. — Lungs*. 
d.d. — Mammae  or  breasts,  and  heart,  e — Sto- 
mach. / — Spleen,  g — Liver,  h.h. — Kid- 
neys, i.i. — Oyaria.  j — Uterus,  m — Cystis. 
n — Arbor  vitas,  a.n — Axis  between  •  these 
poles. 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
magnetic  organization  of  the  human  system, 
is  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine  into  practice, 
as  it  is  on  that  organization  which  the  in- 
strument acts.  In  magnetising  the  organs, 
it  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  place 
one  of  the  buttons  o.i  the  posterior  spinal 
nerves  connected  with  them,  while  the  other 
is  moved  over  the  organs.  In  some  cases, 
however,  one  button  should  be  placed  direct- 
ly over  one  pole  of  an  organ,  while  the  other 
is  over  the  spinal  nerve  connected  with  it. 
There  are  other  cases,  in  which  one  buttoa 
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should  be  placed  over  the  pole  of  one  organ, 
and  the  other  over  the  pole  of  another  organ  ; 
and  again,  there  are  cases  in  which  one  button 
should  be  placed  over  one  pole,  of  one  organ, 
and  the  other  over  an  organ  of  the  brain. 
There  are  also  many  cases,  in  which  the  but- 
tons must  be  placed  over  different  phrenolo- 
gical organs,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  their  relative  situations.  The 
engraving  in  the  first  number  of  this  journal, 
page  49,  giving  a  view  of  these  organs,  and 
the  preceding  .diagram,  intended  to  give  the 
outlines  of  the  magnetic  organization  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  body,  will  be  of  great 
service  to  magnetisers,  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

We  have  traced  these  poles  through  the 
spinal  nerves,  under  a  very  moderate  power 
of  the  instrument,  and  also  direct  magnetic 
axes,  between  poles  of  the  same,  and  of  dif- 
ferent and  distant  organs,  as  seen  in  the  above 
figure,  which  accounts  for  the  direct  sympa- 
thies that  are  known  to  exist  between  distant 
organs,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  direct  magnetic-  connection  between  the 
stomach  and  spleen,  and  the  spleen  and  left 
kidney,  accounts  also,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  for  the  introduction  of  sonie  fluid 
into  the  kidneys,  through  a  medium,  other 
than  that  of  the  general  circulation. 

There  are  other  large  poles  in  the  abdo- 
men, besides  those  represented  in  the  above 
figure — there  are  two  in  the  solar  plexuses, 
and  two  in  the  meseniary  surrounded  with 
satellites.  There  are  also  two  poles  in  each 
joint,  including*  those  of  the  spinal  column, 
with  axes  connecting  antagonist  muscles, 
a  knowledge  of  which,  and  of  these  muscles, 
is  indispensable  to  a  scientific  and  success- 
ful application  of  the  buttons,  in  magneti- 
sing for  lateral,  anterior,  and  posterior,  cur-^ 
vatures  of  the  spine,  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism, paralysis,  &c. 

Motions  of  the  Magnetic  Forces,  and  of  the 
Earth  and  Planets. 

To  men  of  that  cast  of  mind  which  impels 
them  to  search  out  truths  for  themselves, 
and  can  practice  the  patience  necessary  in 
working  out  demonstrations,  Sir  Isaac  New- 


ton's theory  of  gravitation  has  ever  been  far 
from  satisfactory.     At  the  same  time,  to  en- 
deavour to  controvert  a  theory,  which  has 
been  received  as  settled,  by  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  devotees  to  science  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  is  a  labor  sufficient  to  deter  the  boldest. 
To  raise  a  question  as  to  the  truth  of  what 
men  have,  from  their  youth  upwards,   been 
accustomed  to  believe,  strikes  the  world  as 
something  that  even  the  charitable  pronounce 
preposterous,  and  others  will  regard  as  rank 
heresy.     The  innovator  may  reason,  though 
never  so  logically,  yet  if  he  succeeds  in  ex- 
citing wonder  only,  he  may  esteem  himself 
happy — nay,   if  he   do  not  call   down  the 
spirit  of  persecution  he  may  regard  himself 
fortunate.     Human  nature  is  so  constituted 
— self-love  is  so  pervading — that  men  do  not 
like  to  be  found  in  error.     Envy  makes  the 
individual,  who  happens  to  have  struck  on 
the   right  path  in   advance  of  his  fellows, 
her  favorite  mark.     In  short,  although  we 
admit  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  more 
liberal  than  any  that  has  preceded  it,   since 
the  christian  era,  we  must  also  acknowledge, 
and  every  day's  experience  strengthens  the 
testimony  on  which  tha  conviction  is  found- 
ed, that  truth  is  the  most  unwelcome  visitor 
that  can  knock  for  admittance  at  the  doors 
of  the  hearts   of  men.     Furthermore,   it  is 
much  less  laborious  to  adopt  a   venerable, 
and  venerated  error,  than  to  make  those  toil- 
some researches  which  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a  new  truth.    The  very  labor  of  think- 
ing is   itself  painful,   so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  very  few  men  take  the  trouble  to  think 
ab  initio '  for  themselves.     There  is  some- 
thing so  very  respectable  in  the  cloak  of  er- 
ror, that  no  matter  how  threadbare  it  may 
have  become,  it  is  most  frequently  adopted 
as  the  most  fashionable  garb,  and  worn  with 
a  kind  of  triumphant,  petit  maitre,  jaunti- 
ness.     To  its  assumers  it  never  seems  un- 
graceful, and  it  is  but  seldom  that  the  popu- 
lar voice  pronounces  it  out  of  character. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  we,  of  all 
men,  need  be  most  deeply  impressed  with 
the  correctness  of  all  this — it  is  the  result  of 
some  forty  year's  experience — we  lay  before 
our  readers  the  following  dialogue.      We 
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adopt  this  style  of  composition  from  be- 
'  lieving  that  it„is  most  simple,  and  least  ca- 
pable of  being  misunderstood  ;  it  also,tin  our 
view,  admits  of  greater  certainty  of  expres- 
sion, an  object  which  it  is  desirous  to  gain, 
inasmuch  as  we  would  avoid  ambiguity. 

A.  Do  you  know  that  motion  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  two  forces,  one  oh  which 
repels  and  expands,  and  the  other  attracts 
and  contracts  ? 

B.  No,  I  don't  know  any  such  thing. 

A.  You  don't,  therefore,  teach  any  such 
thing  in  your  college  ? 

B.  No,  indeed  !  There  is  only  one  force 
that  produces  motion  ;  namely,  that  of  gra- 
vity or  attraction. 

A.  How  were  the  earth  and  planets  first 
placed  at  certain  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
how  are  they  maintained  at  those  distances 
without  a  repulsive  force  ? 

B.  When  God  made  the  earth  and  planets, 
he  gave  each  of  them  an  impulsion  in  a 
right  line,  in  which  they  would  have  al- 
ways moved,  but  for  the  force  of  gravity  in 
the  sun,  which  constantly  draws,  or  attracts 
them  out  of  that  line  into  curved  lines  or  orbits 

A.  Each  of  these  bodies  had  then  a  re- 
pulsive force  to  start  with,  by  the  aid  of  a 
miracle  in  each  case,  and,  as  the  attractive 
force  from  tins  sun  has  been  in  action  an  im- 
mense period  of  time,  these  impulsions  must 
have  been  tremendous^  or  those  bodies  would 
have  long  since  gone  into  the  sun,  and  the 
author  of  this  theory  has  established  his 
claims  to  provident  discretion  in  imputing 
these  impulsions  to  an  all-powerful  source. 

B.  The  theory  to 'which  you  allude  sup- 
poses a  primitive  projectile  force  in  a  right 
line,  and  the  force  of  attraction,  and  that 
from  a  combination  of  these  forces,  results 
the  curvilineal  motion  of  the  planetary  bo- 
dies. It  is  true,  these  bodies  would  have 
long  since  fallen  into  the  sun,  if  the  projec- 
tile force  were  not  increased  by  the  increase 
of  the  force  of  attraction,  in  certain  p'ortions 
of  their  orbits. 

A.  So  the  force  of  attraction  is  so  accom- 
modating as  to  manufacture  a  projectile  or 
repulsive  force,  whenever  and  wherever  it 
may  be  necessary  to  suit  the  theory,  and  pre- 
vent these  bodies  from  falling  into  the  sun. 


According  to  the  theory,  therefore,  they  were 
first  put  in  motion  by  a  succession  of  mira- 
cles, and  are  still  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  sun  by  a  perpetuation  of  those  miracles. 

B.  The  projectile  force,  according  to  the 
theory  ^  is  increased  in  the  failing  of  a  body 
through  half  of  the  radius  of  a  circle,  to  an 
amount  which  would  be  equal  to  what  it 
would  have  acquired  by  gravity  alone  ;  and 
in  this  way  overcome  the  force  of  attraction, 
and  thus  prevent  the  plannets  falling  into  the 
sun,  "  while  in  th$  other  part  of  the  orbit 
the  solar  attraction  is  exercised  in  an  oppo- 
site direction" 

A.  I  know  that  such  is  the  theory,  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that  since  it  tells  about  the 
planets  acquiring  projectile  force  in  falling 
in  one  part  of  the  orbit,  it  says  nothing  about 
its  losing  projectile  force  in  rising  in  the  oth- 
er. But  here  it  seems  the  solar  attraction  is 
exercised  in  an  opposite  direction.  And  such 
are  the  absurdities,  and  resources  of  this  mir- 
aculous theory,  so  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  it  was  formed,  and  so  congenial  to  a 
mind  redolent  of  superstition  and  witchcraft. 

B.  I  know  that  men  of  science  have 
never  been  satisfied  with  Newton's  Theory, 
but  they  agree  in  the  necessity  of  teaching  it, 
notwithstanding  its  complexity,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  objection ;  for  we  can  determine  the 
place  of  a  planet  at  any  time,  and  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  however  minute,  with  the  most 
perfect  exactness. 

A.  I  know  that  such  are  the  pretensions 
of  the  advocates  of  this  theory,  and  that 
these  pretensions  increase  pari  passu  with 
their  absurdity.  There  is,  however,  an 
exception,  in  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
who  acknowledges  that  "  the  planet  is  not 
in  the  place  represented  by  the  figures,  but 
then  it  is  not  far  from  it.*"  That  is,  not 
more  than  10,  20,  30  or  40  thousand  miles 
from  it,  (and  we  know  that  it  is  frequently 
at  these  distances,)  and  this  is  an  example 
of  their  perfect  exactness. 

You  call  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
or  retrograde  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
« the  effect  of  the  solar  attraction,  that  acts 

*  See  Ena.  Metropolitans. 
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with  more  intensity  upon  the  increased  quan 
tity  of  matter  at  the  equator,  which  it  tends 
to  draw,  into  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
which  maintains  its  inclination  by  the  effects 
of  its  motion  of  rotation  ;"  or,  in  other  words, 
the  earth  staggers  back  from  this  cause,  and 
barely  maintains  its  inclination  by  the  mo- 
mentum of  its  motion  of  rotation  ;  and  this  is 
a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  you  ac- 
count for  the  variations  in  the  motions  of  the 
earth  and  planets.     Now,  the  intensity  of  the 
attractive  force  from  the  sun,  instead  of  being 
so  very  great  at  the  equator,  as  is  here  assum- 
ed, is  66  1-2  times  greater  at  the  poles  than  it 
is  at  the  equator,  and  this  difference  is  increas- 
ng,  and  will  go  on  increasing,  until  it  amounts 
to  90  ;  for  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the 
forces  of  the  sun  upon  those  of  the  earth, 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
forces  of  the  earth,  and  this  intensity  is  mini- 
mum at  the  equator,  and  increases  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances  to  the  magnet- 
ic poles  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles, 
where  it  is  maximum,  as  is  shown  by  mag- 
netic observations  on  the  earth,  and  as  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  magnetized  ring.     Besides 
the  heat  upon  the  earth,  which  lessens  the 
force  of  attraction,  is  maximum  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  mhr'mum  at  the  poles,  and  yet  you 
talk  of  the  greater  intensity  of  the  solar  at- 
traction on  the  equator,  in  the  presence  of 
facts  which  are  fatal  to  such  an  assumption. 
B.     I  am  aware  that  the  facts  are  as  you 
state  them — that  the  planets  are  not  perhaps, 
exactly   in   the  places   represented  by  the 
figures ;  and  the  manner  of  accounting  for 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  may  be  er- 
roneous.    But  you  do  not,  I  hope,  seriously 
intend  to   deny  the  truth  of  the  theory  of 
universal  gravitation,  or  attraction. 

A.  Yes,  I  do ;  for  a  theory  of  universal 
repulsion  would  be  just  as  true  as  that  of 
universal  attraction.  The  absurdities  in- 
volved in  each,  it  could  be  easily  shown, 
would  be  exactly  equal. 

B.  Well,  I  am  astonished  ! 

A.  So  am  I,  that  any  man  of  common 
sense,  should  have  ever  believed  so  absurd  a 
theory. 

B.  Newton's  theory  of  universal  gravita- 


tion was  opposed  more  than  thirty  years,  by 
men  of  the  best  talents  in  Europe,  and  the 
opposition  was  at  last  given  up,  and  the  the- 
ory acknowledged  to  be  true ;  and  do  you, 
at  this  late  period,  believe  you  can  show  it 
to  be  a  false  theory  ?  Does  not  the  apple  as 
well  as  other  bodies,  fall  to  the  earth  by  the 
influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  alone  ? 

A.  I  do,  and  can,  not  only  show  the  the-  • 
ory  to  be  false,  but  also,  that  that  apple,  as 
well  as  other  bodies,  have  a  repulsive  force 
constantly  acting  upon  them,  from  the  at- 
mosphere alone,  of  15  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  which  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  make 
them  fall  with  great  velocity,  without  the  aid 
of  the  attractive  force. 

B.  But  these  bodies  fall  in  a  vacuum. 

A.  Yes,  and  so  does  that  feather  as  fast, 
and  mark  the  difference  in  time. 

B.  Well,  we  will  see  if  you  can  show  the 
theory  to  be  false  ;  and  now,  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  it,  I  will  state 
the  theory  as  it  is,  viz.  «  That  all  particles 
of  matter  mutually  attract  each  other,  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  their  masses,  and  reciprocally, 
as"  the  squares  of  their  distances." 

A.  That  I  acknowledge  is  the  assump- 
tion on  which  the  theory  is  founded,  and  you 
I  presume  will  acknowledge,  that  the  forces 
which  produce  motion  in  the  particles  of 
matter  are  magnetic  ? 

B.  Yes,  I  acknowledge  the  attractive  force 
is  magnetic,  and  if  there  is  any  other  force 
in  the  particles  of  matter,  I  suppose  it  must 
be  magnetic  also,  but  I  dont  want  to  hear 
anything  about  motion  being  produced  by 
heat  and  cold— about  the  expansive  force  of 

heat  and  the  contractive  force  of  cold we 

understand  all  about  that.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  theories  introduced  by  visiona- 
ry men,  but  they  have  all  been  found  untena- 
ble when  compared  with  the  theory  of  una- 
versal  gravitation.  You  must  show  that  the 
assumption  on  which  the  theory  is  founded, 
as  you  please  to  call  it,  is  false,  before  you 
can  disturb  the  theory. 

A.  Very  well,  there  can  now  be  no  mis- 
take in  regard  to  your  position  or  mine  ;  and 
now  here  are  some  square  magnets,  and  I 
will  dip  the  positive  end  of  each  into  iron 
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filings,  and  you  will  now  see  that  on  placing 
these  ends  near  to  each  other,  the  forces  in 
these  ends  of  the  magnets  repel  and  expand. 


B.     Well,  that  is  a  fact,  there  is  an  im- 
pulsion, or  projectile  force  which  expands. 
A.     I  will  now  dip  the  opposite,  or  nega- 


tive end  of  one  of  these  magnets  in  iron 


filings,  and  place  it  near  the  positive  end  of 
the  other. 

And  here,  you  now  see  the  forces  attract 
and  contract. 


B.     That  is  true.     How  beautiful 
how  perfect  the  illustration  ! 


and 


A. 

disc  ? 

B. 


Sir,  did  you  ever  see  a  magnetized 


Pray  what  is  it  ?  \ 

A.  I  have  here  a  steel  disc  of  saw  plate, 
15  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  round  hole  in 
the  middle  of  it,  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
I  will  now  place  it  on  one  of  the  poles  of 
this  Galvanic  Battery  a  moment,  and  then 


first  adjust  and  then  remove  the  connecting 
copper  wires,  and  raise  it  from  the  pole.  1 
will  now  lay  it  on  the  table — place  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  over  it,  and  strew  the  paper 
with  iron  filings,  as  you  see. 
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B.  That  is  astonishing  !  what  makes  the 
iron  filings  work  into  lines  ? 

A.  They  are  magnetized  by  the  disc  with 
two  poles,  and  the  forces  form  the  pole  in 
the  space  in  the  centre  of  it ;  repel  one  end  of 
each  iron  filing  and  attract  the  other,  and 
consequently  compel  them  to  lie  in  a  line 
with  the  forces  which  radiate  from  the 
centre. 

B.  What  makes  that  halo,  or  light  circle, 
around  the  pole  in  the  centre  of  the  disc  ? 

A.  It  is  produced  by  the  violent  action  of 
the  forces  upon  the  matter  which  surrounds 
it. 

B.  Is  not  that  possibly  the  way  in  which 
the  sun  lights  up  its  atmosphere. 

A.  To  answer  that  question  in  the  affirm- 
ative, it  is  only  necessary  to  admit  a  power 
in  the  forces  from  the  sun,  proportioned  to 
what  we  obtain  with  the  magnetic  battery  ; 
for  by  bringing  the  poles  in  contact  with  each 
other,  in  our  atmosphere,  they  produce  the 
most  intense  light  and  heat,  and  the  direction 
of  the  attractive  force  from  the  surface,  and 


of  the  repulsive  force  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun,  bring  them  (as  can  be  shown)  in  contact 
in  his  atmosphere. 

B.  I  see  four  circular  spots  in  the  circum- 
ference of  this  disc,  where  some  of  the  iron 
filings  stand  up  on  end,  and  others  are  turned 
half  round.     What  does  that  mean  ? 

A.  They  are  the  offsprings  of  the  large 
pole  in  the  centre.  It  has  made  four  poles 
and  pushed  them  into  the  circumference  of 
the  disc,  and  it  is  the  action  of  the  forces  from 
the  small  poles  that  makes  some  of  the  iron 
filings  stand  on  their  ends,  and  others  turn 
around  them. 

B.  Well,  the  sun,  it  has  been  said,  may 
have  formed  the  earth  and  planets  by  its  ac- 
tion upon  matter  in  space,  and  you  have 
here,  it  appears,  a  miniature  solar  system, 
produced  by  the  action  of  these  forces,  and 
showing  at  least,  a  possibility  of  their  pro- 
duction in  that  manner. 

A.  There  are  other  and  more  important 
facts  in  confirmation  of  that  supposition  in 
the    correspondence   of     these   two   innate 
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forces,  with  the  two  great  divisions  of  mat- 
ter ;  for  there  are  two  great  divisions  of  mat- 
ter, one  of  which,  as  alkalies,  repel  and  ex- 
pand, while  the  other,  as  acids,  attract  and 
contract.  Again,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
earth  is  equally  divided  in  the  same  order, 
or  that  the  southern  hemisphere  is  in  a  posi- 
tive, while  the  nothern  hemisphere  is  in  a 
negative  state;  and  moreover,  that  they  con- 
sequently attract  each  other,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  southern  hemisphere  repels  positive, 
and  the  northern  negative  matter.  The  sun 
and  planets  being  constituted,  and  organized 
in  the  same  mariner  as  the  earth,  their  re- 
spective hemispheres,  oi  the  same  denomi- 
nation, must  repel,  while  the  hemis- 
pheres of  opposite  denominations,  must  at- 
tract each  other,  when  within  repelling  and 
attracting  distances,  as  seen  in  this  figure. 


S,  the  sun ;  a,  the  axis  of  rotation ;  b, 
equator  ;  S  t,  magnetic  axis  ;  c,  plane  of  the 
ecliptic ;  E,  earth ;  d,  axis  of  rotation  ;  e, 
equator  ;  E  n,  magnetic  axis  ;  mm,  continu- 
ous lines  representing  the  direction  of  the  at- 
tractive forces ;  r  r,  dotted  lines  representing 
the  direction  of  the  repulsive  forces ;  g,  the 
positive,  and  h,  the  negative  hemisphere  of 
the  sun  ;  i,  the  negative,  and  j,  the  positive 


hemisphere  of  the  earth.  It  is  now  only 
necessary  to  apply  the  simple  and  universally 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  magnetic  forces, 
to  show  that  the  sun  S,  must  compel  the 
earth  E,  to  revolve  on  its  axis ;  for  the  posi- 
tive hemisphere  of  the  sun  g,  would  attract 
the  negative  hemisphere  of  the  earth  i,  at  the 
same  time  the  negative  hemisphere  of  the 
sun  h,  was  attracting  the  positive  hemisphere 
of  the  earth  j ;  while  the  hemispheres  of  op- 
posite denominations,  g  j  and  h  i.  would  re- 
pel each  other  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted 
lines  r  r. 

The  earth  being  a  round  body,  and  having 
two  forces  thus  acting  upon  it  in  opposite 
directions,  would  necessarily  revolve  on  its 
axis  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  forces,  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  ball  revolves  on  its  axis,  when  we  pull  it 
with  one  hand  on  one  side,  and  push  it  on 
the  opposite  side  with  the  other.* 

The  earth  like  the  ball,  it  will  be  seen, 
must  revolve  as  it  does,  in  the  direction  of 
the  attracting  or  pulling  forces. 

When  the  earth  would  be  thus  revolving 
on  its  axis,  it  would  be  compelled  to  revolve 
round  the  sun  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  direction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
would  be  constantly  attracted  on  the  west 
and  repelled  on  the  east  side,  and  would  per- 
form a  revolution  in  its  orbit  in  a  time  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  forces  and 
its  distance  from  the  sun. 

The  true  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  on 
its  axis  and  in  its  orbit,  is  thus  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  forces,  and  in  a  man- 
ner so  plain  as  to  make  it  easily  understood 
by  persons  of  the  most  common  education 
and  capacity,  notwithstanding  the  great  diffi- 
culties in  which  the  subject  has  been  hereto- 
fore involved. 

Newton,  like  the  philosophers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  knew  nothing  of  the  motion  of  the 
magnetic  poles,  but  imputed  the  cause  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  in  its  or- 
bit, to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  ninth  proposi- 
tion, in  which  he  says,    "  That  as  no  me- 


*The  forces  act  simultaneously  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  bodies  as  is  demonstrated  on  the  magnetised 
ring. 
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chanical  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  pro- 
jectile force,  none  for  the  gravitating  force, 
and  none  for  the  rotation  of  planets  on  their 
axes;  so  all  those  phenomena  must  be  refer- 
red to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme 
Being." 

Sir  Richard  Philips  has  promulgated  a 
gaseous  system  of  astronomy,  founded  on 
the  assumption  of  the  equal  densities  of 
the  sun,  earth  and  planets,  and  their  momenta 
among  one  another  in  an  elastic  medium, 
which  is  equally  subject  to  the  necessity  of 
the  same  marvellous  interposition  besides  that 
of  enchantment  or  witchcraft. 

Newton  supposed  that  when  God  made 
the  earth  he  gave  it  a  push,  and  that  from 
that  impulse  it  would  have  always  moved  in 
a  straight  line,  but  for  the  gravitating  or  at- 
tracting force  of  the  sun,  which  compelled 
the  earth  to  change  its  course ;  but  as  it  was 
in  constant  danger  of  falling  into  the  sun  by 
the  long  continued  action  of  this  force,  not- 
withstanding the  first  prodigious  impulse,  he 
in  his  eagerness  to  prevent  it,  founded  a  theo- 
ry of  a  projectile  or  repulsive  force,  for 
keeping  the  earth  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  it,  on  the  ridiculous  assumption  of  a 
fall  of  the  moon  sixteen  feet  in  a  minute, 
which  he  applied  to  the  earth,  and  in  this 
way  demonstrated  most  minutely  in  his  own 
mind,  as  well  as  in  that  of  most  of  his  read- 
ers, the  stability  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit. 

Sir  Richard  Philips  has,  however,  had  the 
presumption  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  New- 
ton's calculations,  in  regard  to  the  distance 
the  moon  falls  in  a  minute  which  according  to 
his  theory  is  1 28,81 4  feet  instead  of  16  ;  and 
he  applies  it  to  the  earth,  and  in  this  way 
obtains  a  tremendous  projectile  force,  and  ac- 
counts for  the  stability  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 
bit, by  the  assistance  of  this  new  moon  story, 
with  the  same  minuteness  that  Newton  did, 
with  16  feet  fall  of  the  moon  in  a  minute, 
and  with  all  the  gravity  and  solemn  empha- 
sis due  to  such  a  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
glaring  absurdity  of  the  attempt  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  the  projectile  out  of  the  gravita- 
ting force,  whenever  and  wherever  it  might 
be  necessary  to  suit  his  theory. 


B.  I  see  that  the  facts  you  have  adduced  are 
perfectly  fatal  to  the  theory  that  all  particles 
of  matter  mutually  attract  each  other  in  the  di- 
rect ratio  of  their  masses ;  for  as  you  say  it 
might  be  as  truly  said  that  all  bodies  mutual- 
ly repel  each  other  in  the  same  ratio  of  their 
masses.  There  is,  however,  another  fact 
connected  with  the  Newtonian  theory  that 
may  help  us  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  as  I 
presume  you  do  not  intend  or  wish  to  demol- 
ish the  whole  fabric  on  which  this  system  is 
founded,  I  will  mention  it.  It  is  this,  "  A 
double  projectile  force,  balances  a  quadruple 
attractive  one." 

A.  Yes,  at  short  distances  from  the  bodies 
from  which  the  forces  emanate,  but  as  the 
projectile  force  decreases  in  direct  proportion, 
and  the  attraction  only  as  the  cubes  of  the 
distances,  they  are  consequently  balanced  at 
a  certain  distance,  and  also,  at  uncertain  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  density  of  bodies  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  earth  and  planets.  That  appendage  to 
the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  cannot 
therefore  save  it  from  the  fate  of  every  other 
not  founded  on  the  laws  of  these  forces. 

B.  I  can  now  see  that  the  projectile  force, 
which  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  filings, 
expands,  must  necessarily  lose  power  in 
some  proportion,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  see  an  example,  if  you  can  conveniently 
give  one,  which  shows  it  to  be  direct. 

A.  I  Can  readily  do  so,  and  will  illus- 
trate it  in  this  drawing  of  the  solar  system,  in 
which  the  repulsive  force  is  represented  in 
lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
surface  of  the  planets,  and  the  attractive 
force  by  lines  drawn  from  the  surface  of  the 
sun  to  the  planets.  Now  there  is  always  a 
magnetic  axis  or  principal  magnetic  meridian 
between  poles  of  opposite  denominations, 
whether  they  are  of  the  same  body,  or  poles 
of  different  bodies,  when  they  are  within 
attracting  and  repelling  distances,  and  the 
line  drawn  here  from  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  represents  the 
principal  meridian  beiween  them,  and  corres- 
ponds with  the  principal  meridian  or  line  of 
no  variation  of  the  earth. 
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The  sun  moves  on  its  axis  from  west  to 
east,  and  consequently  moves  the  earth  and 
planets  on  their  axis,  and  in  their  orbits,  by 
the  action  of  his  attractive  force  in  the  same 
direction,  while  the  repulsive  force  maintains 
them  at  their  respective  distances  from  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  moves  their  lines  of  no 
variation  from  east  to  west,  or  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  earth  and  plan- 
ets are  moved  by  the  attractive  force ;  for 
this  economy  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  action  of  these  forces  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Now  the  distance  which  the  line  of 
no  variation  of  the  earth  is  moved  by  the 
repulsive  force,  in  one  year,  or  in  the  time 
the  earth  performs  one  revolution  in  its  orbit 
is  32',26n,  as  is  ascertained  by  numerous  ob- 
servations, and  this  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  mean  diameter  of  the  sun  (32'303") 
as  found  by  observations  at  its  greatest  and 
least  distances  from  the  earth ;  and  as  the 
visual  angles  of  bodies  decrease  in  direct 
proportion  to  distance,  it  necessarily  follows 


that  the  repulsive  force  from   the  sun  de- 
creases in  the  same  proportion.* 

B.  Barlow,  I  recollect,  calculated  the  an- 
nual rate  of  motion  of  the  magnetic  poles, 
and  of  course  the  line  of  no  variation  at  25' 
and  the  line  of  revolution  at  about  860. 

A.  I  know  he  did,  but  his  calculations 
were  founded  on  assumptions  which  were 
eroneous. 

The  time  of  revolution  is  666  years, 
and  this  number  has  a  very  important  relation 
to  our  system ;  for  the  magnetic  poles  and 
line  of  no  variation  of  the  sun,  earth  and 
planets,  perform  a  revolution  around  these 
bodies  in  666  of  their  years ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
determine  by  this  and  their  distance  from  the 
sun,  their  annual  rate  of  motion,  but  it  is  get- 
ting late,  and  we  must  defer  any  further  con- 
versation upon  this  interesting  subject  to  a  fu- 
ture period. 

*  32\26"  is  the  true  mean  diameter  of  the  Sun,  as 
seen  from  the  earth— it  does  not  vary  from  it  one  se- 
cond, and  astronomers  will  please  correct  their  obser- 
vations. 
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The  "Water-Cure"  Analysed. 

From  the  London  Lancet. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  number,  on  exam- 
ining the  various  elements  of  which  the  hy- 
dropathic treatment  is  composed,  we  find  that 
they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following. — The 
temporary  application  of  cold  to  the  skin  af- 
ter copious  perspiration  has  been  produced 
without  artificial  heat,  total  abstinence  from 
all  stimulating  fluids  ;  simple  diet ;  early 
hours  for  rising ;  and  regular  bodily  exer- 
cise. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  the  one,  it  is 
true,  on  which  the  greatest  stress  is  laid,  all 
these  means  of  treatment  can  only  be  consid- 
ered as  hygienic  agents ;  and  if  we  analyse 
carefully  the  sweating  and  bathng  processes, 
we  find  that  they  are  merely  the  application  to 
disease  generally  of  agencies,  the  use  of 
which  has  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  fam- 
iliar, not  only  to  the  profession,  but  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  To  appreciate  correctly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hydropathic  medication  we 
must  recall  to  mind  the  physiological  action 
of  cold  water  on  the  human  frame.  Immer- 
sion in  cold  water  produces  a  sudden  shock  on 
the  nervous  system,  and  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  capil- 
laries and  retrocession  of  the  blood  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  regions,  the  nervous 
system,  however,  soon  rallies,  and  the  heart 
impelling  the  blood  with  renewed  vigour,  it  is 
returned  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  disten- 
ding the  capillary  vessels  which  it  had  previ- 
ously abandoned,  and  giving  rise  to  an  uni- 
versal glow  or  sensation  of  warmth.  The  in- 
tensity of  this  re-action,  as  it  is  called,  de- 
pends on  various  causes,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  state  of  the  skin  pre- 
vious to  immersion.  If  its  circulation  is  ac- 
tive and  vigorous,  and  if,  consequently,  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  warm,  the  re-action  is 
certain,  prompt,  and  vigorous.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  circulation  of  the  skin  is  slug- 
gish, deficient  in  energy,  the  reaction  is  in- 
complete, or  may  be  absent  entirely.  In  this 
case  the  person  who  has  been  immersed,  on 
getting  out  of  the  water,  shivers,  feels  an  uni- 
versal sensation  of  cold,  pain  in  the  chest, 
cephalagia,  and  may  not  experience  reaction 
for  some  minutes,  or  even  hours. 

The  above  principle,  that  the  intensity  of 
reaction  after  the  application  of  cold  depends 
chiefly  on  the  previous  vigour  of  the  cutane- 
ous circulation,  has  scarcely  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  hygienists.  It  is  this  principle 
which  explains  the  inocuity  of  the  cold-bath 
as  used  by  hydropathists  in  some  diseases. — 
By  wrapping  their  patients  up  in  a  blanket,  or 
in  a  wet  sheet  first  and  then  in  a  blanket,  as 
soon  as  they  awake  in  the  morning,  when 
they  are  warm,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
skin  is  active,  perspiration  is  easily  produced  ; 
and  it  is  whilst  they  are  in  this  state,  whilst 
the  cutaneous  circulation  is  the  most  vigo- 
rous, that  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water. — 
As  might  physiologically  be  expected,  the  re- 


action is  generally  prompt  and  energetic,  and 
thus  the  tonifying  effects  of  the  cold-bath  are 
often  obtained  with  patients  who  would  not 
have  had  sufficient  warmth  of  skin  or  vital 
energy  to  react  against  the  cold-bath,  as  usu- 
ally employed. 

But  this  mode  of  administering  the  cold-bath 
and  the  physiological  data  on  which  it  is  jus- 
tifiable, are  not  new  to  the  profession.  With 
the  exception  that  before  Priessnitz  the  sweat- 
ing stage  was  produced  by  artificial  heat, 
which,  in  our  opinion  modifies  but  little  its 
physiological  action,  it  has  been  known  and 
put  in  practice  from  the  remotest  antiquity 
up  to  the  present  day.  The  Romans  of  old 
were  in  the  habit  of  sweating  in  the  sudatori- 
um, and  of  then  throwing  themselves  into  cold 
water.  The  Russians  and  Finlanders  of  the 
present  day  remain  for  many  minutes  expo- 
sed to  vapour  heated  to  150°  Fahr.  and  then 
throw  themselves  into  water  just  above  the 
ireezing-point,  or  roll  themselves  in  the  snow. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  where  such  practi- 
ces are  not  in  use,  it  is  generally  understood 
that  a  person  may  throw  himself  into  cold  wa- 
ter when  warm  or  perspiring  from  exercise 
without  the  slightest  danger.  Indeed,  if  la- 
dies catch  colds,  pneumonias,  &c,  by  coming 
out  of  ball-rooms,  and  heated  localities,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  much  less  frequent  than 
is  generally  supposed,  it  is  not  because  they 
come  out  of  a  very  warm  locality  into  a  cold 
one,  for  the  warmer  the  skin  is  the  more  able 
is  the  economy  to  resist  the  action  of  the  cold, 
but  because  small  portions  only  of  the  cutane- 
ous surface,  the  neck  and  shoulders,  lor  in- 
stance, are  exposed  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  to  the  action  of  the  cold  air.  How 
seldom  do  we  hear  of  men,  whose  clothing  is 
such  as  to  place  the  entire  economy  under  the 
same  hygienic  condition,  experiencing  any  in- 
flammatory attack  from  such  a  cause.  In 
northern  climates,  where  the  houses  are  hea- 
ted in  their  totality,  attacks  of  bronchitis,  la- 
ryngitis, &c,  are,  we  believe,  much  less  com- 
mon among  the  higher  classes  than  in  our  own 
country,  although  the  cold  out  of  doors  is 
much  more  severe.  The  reason  is  that  the 
skin  being  thoroughly  warmed  when  they 
leave  their  dwellings  the  system  is  much  bet- 
ter able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  cold,  to  re- 
act against  it. 

If  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  action  of 
cold  water  on  the  skin  is  correct,  and  it  is  the 
one  entertained  by  all  the  first  physiologists 
and  hyg  enists  of  the  day,  the  sweating  and 
bathing  processes  of  thehydr  mathists  are  re- 
duced to  little  more  than  a  novel  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  cold-bath  and  of  ensuring  its  effi- 
ciency in  delicate  constitutions.  It  is  merely 
the  exaggeration  oi  the  cold  sponging  in  the 
morning,  or  rising  warm  from  bed,  which  med- 
ical men  so  often  recommend  to  their  pa- 
tients. 

As  to  the  abundant  perspiration,  respecting 
which  so  much  is  said,  and  which  is  stated  to 
be  so  extremely  efficacious,  it  is,  in  reality,  of 
very  little  importance  whether  it  be  produced 
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by  rolling  a  person  up  in  blankets,  and  thus 
arresting  the  natural  evolution  of  heat  from 
the  skin  until  that  organ  relieves  itself  by  a- 
bundant  perspiration,  or  whether  it  be  produ- 
ced by  the  direct  application  of  moisture  and 
heat  combined  in  the  shape  of  heated  va- 
pour. The  effect,  as  regards  the  elimination 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  animal  nuids 
through  the  medium  of  the  skin,  is  the  same  — 
And  yet  these  are  the  novelties  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hydropathists,—  novelties,  the  na- 
ture and  action  of  which  every  medical  man 
has  learned  as  part  of  his  professional  educa- 
tion. 

The  means  of  treatment  which  constitute 
hydropathy,  considered  as  a  portion  of  our 
therapeutical  arsenal,  are  powerfnl  medical 
and  hygienic  agents,  but  can  only  be  adopted 
as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases  by  the  ignorant 
public,  or  by  such  medical  men  as  wish  to 
raise  their  own  fortunes  on  the  credulity  of  oth- 
ers, Ox  are  destitute  of  that  valuable  faculty 
which  we  alluded  to  in  a  former  number — 
common  sense.  By  attention  to  diet,  by  moder- 
ation in  the  use  of  stimulants  (or  in  some  ca- 
ses, by  abstaining  from  them  entirely,)  by  ex- 
ercise, by  early  rising,  by  cold  ablutions,  we 
preserve  health  ;  and  in  a  long  series  of  dys- 
peptic and  nervous  disorders,  occasioned  by 
town  life,  in  which  the  stomach  is  often  over- 
loaded with  food,  stimuli  are  taken  in  excess, 
exercise  is  neglected,  late  hours  are  kept,  and 
the  mind  is  continually  on  the  stretch,  attention 
to  these  points  is  equally  successful,  in  restor- 
ing lost  health.  Cures  are,  indeed,  every  day 
effected  by  all  medical  men  who  practice  ex- 
tensively our  profession,  through  the  action  of 
the  above  means,  and  that  without  their  de- 
manding of  their  patients  the  sacrifice  of  their 
residence  or  occupations,  and,  without  any- 
thing more  than  a  placebo  in  the  shape  of 
medicine  being  administered.  Is  it  then  extra- 
ordinary, that  when  we  add  to  their  agency 
freedom  from  the  harass  of  business,  the  nov- 
elty of  a  picturesque  highland  residence  and 
a  military-like  regularity  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan  laid  down,  that  many  thus  affected 
should  rapi  I  ly  recover  at  Graefenberg,  Mari- 
enberg,  Malvern,,  or  other  similar  places. — 
We  must  not  also  forget  that  the  hydropathists 
have  many  advantages  in  the  application  of 
their  hygienic  rules  over  regular  practitioners. 
They  make  their  patients  get  up  at  five,  ab- 
stain from  stimuli,  take  long  walks,  &c,  whilst 
members  of  the  faculty  in  general  can  only  ad- 
vise those  who  place  themselves  under  their 
care  to  follow  such  a  course,  for  they  have  not 
the  halo  which  public  opinion  gives  to  novelty 
and  more  especially  to  all  panacea-mongers. — 
Priessnitz,  the  peasant,  is  said  to  rule  over 
lords  and  ladies,  at  Graefenberg  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  His  very  nod  is  obeyed  by  his  patients, 
whom  he  never  deigns  to  acquaint  with  the 
motive  of  his  prescriptions.  What  would  a 
West  end  line  lady  say  of  her  physician,  if  he 
insisted  on  her  getting  up  at  five  o'clock,  ta- 
king a  cold-bath,  and  then  walking  round 
Hyde  Park  a  couple  of  times  before  breakfast  1 


He  would  be  called  a  fool  and  dismissed. — 
But  the  same  lady  will  submit  to  this,  or  any- 
thing else,  if  it  comes  from  a  Morison  or 
Priessnitz.  or  even  from  one  of  their  more 
humble  followers. 

No  doubt,  in  cases  such  as  those  we  have 
just  mentioned,  the  cold-bath,  which  Dr. 
Forbes  justly  calls  the  most  powerful  tonic 
of  the  Pharmacopaei,  is  a  valuable  adjuvant, 
but  we  much  doubt  whether  its  efficacy  is  much 
increased  by  the  immoderate  sweating  that 
precedes  it.  It  appears  that  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  after  a  certain  time,  numerous  boils 
and  abscesses  appear  on  the  skin,  and  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  These  are  ap- 
pealed to  as  indicating  that  the  pecant  hu- 
mours of  the  blood  have  made  their  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  economy  ;  but  every  ration- 
al medical  man  must  give  a  very  different  in- 
terpretation to  the  manifestation  of  such  phe- 
nomena. They  can  in  reality ,  only  be  consid- 
ered as  the  result  of  repeated  and  long-contin- 
ued irritation  of  the  skin,  and  must  do  harm 
by  their  reaction  on  the  system  generally.  _ 

There  is  another  class  of  diseases  in  which 
the  hydropathic  treatment  is  calculated  to  be 
beneficial,  viz,  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  en- 
gorgements of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  joints. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  more  especially  the  sweat- 
ing and  bathing  that  act  on  the  ?engorged  tis- 
sues, gradually  promoting  a  healthier  action  of 
the  absorbents,  and  favouring  the  resorption  of 
the  effused  lymph.  In  gouty  constitutions,  the 
hygienic  treatment  resorted  to  is  also  precise- 
ly the  one  calculated  to  modify  the  constitu- 
tional diathesis.  If  we  could  always  per- 
suade a  patient  who  consults  us  for  the  first 
fit  of  the  gout,  to  drink  water  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  to  take  exercise,  and  to  diminish  by 
half  the  amount  of  animal  food  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  taking,  there  would  be  but  little  chance 
of  a  rectum  of  the  attack.  But  although  we 
think  hydropathy  harmless,  or  even  benefi- 
cial, when  directed  against  the  sequelse  of 
gout  and  rheumatism,  we  are  very  far  indeed 
from  admitting  this  to  be  the  case  during  an 
acute  attack  of  gout  or  rheumatic  fever.  The 
experience  of  ages  tells  us  that  in  such  cases 
there  is  a  general  inflammatory  diathesis 
which  explodes  in  the  local  inflammation  and 
that  if  re-percussion  of  that  local  inflammation 
takes  place,  there  is  danger  of  the  inflamma- 
tory action  settling  on  some  vital  organ,  and 
terminating  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance to  prevent  this  translation  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  extremities,  that  no  physician  in 
his  senses  would  ever  dream  of  pre  venting,  by 
cold  local  applications,  the  manifestation  of  an 
incipient  attack  of  gout,  and  would  even  be 
very  careful  how  he  applied  cold  to  a  person 
subject  to  gout  in  the  interval  of  the  attacks.— 
This  remark  applies  more  especially  to  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  as  they  with  difficulty 
resist  even  common  inflammatory  attacks  of 
the  more  important  viscera.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Sir  F.  Burdett's  death  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  neglect  of  this    pathological 
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principle.  In  nearly  all  acute  diseases  we 
should  be  inclined  to  consider  hydropathy  a 
most  dangerous  practice. 

The  practice  followed  by  most  of  the  profes- 
sed hydropathists,  as  compared  with  their  pre- 
tensions, stamps  them  as  impostors.  They 
profess  to  be  able  to  treat  and  to  cure  all  dis- 
eases by  means  of  "the  water  cure,"  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  notorious  that  they  select 
their  cases,  principally  choosing  the  forms  of 
disease  we  have  enumerated  as  likely  to  be 
benefitted  by  the  plan  of  treatment  which  they 
follow.  It  is  a  general  remark  among  those 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  that  the  per- 
sons who  sit  down  to  the  "table  d'hote"  of  the 
hydropathic  establishments  on  the  continent, 
are,  generally  speaking,  as  healthy  and  cheer- 
ful a  set  of  people  as  you  could  wish  to  meet 
with.  Dr.  Ehreneerg,  the  hydropathist  who 
was  refused  a  license  to  practice  by  the  French 
Academy,  states  in  one  part  of  his  work, — " 
I  expected  to  find  at  Graefenberg  a  reunion  of 
the  most  varied  and  severe  maladies,  and  on 
every  side  I  only  saw  robust  bodies,  and  fresh 
countenances.  It  was  only  several  months  af- 
terwards that  I  perceived  some  who  presented 
external  traces  of  a  deep-seated  vital  affec- 
tion." Priessnitz  exercises  great  discrimi- 
nation in  the  choice  of  his  patients,  refusing 
those  who  appear  to  present  traces  of  deep- 
seated  disease.  We  believe  his  example  is 
followed  by  his  English  disciples;  indeed, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proot  of  the  fact 
than  the  printed  assertion  made  by  one  of 
them,  that  out  of  five  hundred  patients  he  has 
not  lost  one. 

Hydropathy  which  is  now  in  the  zenith  of 
its  fame,  will  have  the  fate  of  all  other  medi- 
cal impostures.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
it  will  be  abandoned  by  the  public  for  some 
other  novelty,  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  until  the  Legislature  steps  in  to  shield  the 
public  and  the  profession  from  the  inroads  of 
quackery. 

We  think  we  cannot  better  close  our  re- 
marks on  hydropathy  than  by  quoting  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  French  Academy  came 
on  the  government  referring  to  it  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  a  hydropathic  establishment 
to  be  formed  in  Paris. 

1 .  That  hydrotherapy  is  a  dangerous  the- 
rapeutical method  which  does  not  rest  on 
facts. 

2.  That  its  theory  is  chimerical. 

3.  That  it  is  in  disaccord  with  our  chemi- 
cal and  pathological  doctrines. 

4.  That  the  Academy  cannot  in  any  way 
approve  of   it. 

5.  That  the  use  of  cold  water  has  been 
long  in  the  domain  of  medicine,  and  submit- 
ted to  known  rules. 


Digitalis  in  Epilepsy — Dr.  Scott,  of  Liver- 
pool, describes  some  cases  of  sthenic  epilepsy 
which  seem  to  have  been  successfully  treated 
by  tincture  of  digitalis  administered  during 
the  premonitory  stage,  in  full  doses,  and 


continued  until  it  produce  some  effect.  This 
remedy  deserves  attention,  as  calculated  to 
subdue  the  increased  vascular  action  which 
in  many  cases  precedes  the  epileptic  convul- 
sion. Dr.  Scott,  judiciously  remarks,  "In 
the  sthenic  species  of  epilepsy  the  premon- 
itory symptoms  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  have  usually  been  those  of  ner- 
vous and  vascular  excitement,  gradually  in- 
creasing until  the  cerebro-spinal  congestion 
has  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  paroxysm ; 
and  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if 
the  excitement  could  be  allayed,  the  parox- 
ysm might  be  arrested,  and  by  continued 
prevention  the  disease  might  be  eventually 
removed,  provided  it  was  not  dependent  upon 
organic  causes.  This  has  been  effected  in 
so  many  instances,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
digitalis,  without  detriment  to  the  powers  of 
the  constitution,  that  I  cannot  but  think  that 
it  presents  a  valuable  resource,  and  is  de- 
serving of  a  more  extended  trial  in  similar 
cases." 

Incontinence  of  Urine  and  Enuresis  Cured 
by  Electricity.  —  Incontinence  of  urine 
frequently  comes  on  after  severe  rheuma- 
tic and  gouty  affections.  In  many  cases 
these  affections  have  been  referred  to  affec- 
tions of  the  spinal  marrow  ;  but  M.  Froriep 
denies  this,  as  any  affection  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  cord,  which  would  cause  pa- 
ralysis of  the  bladder,  would  at  the  same 
time  produce  some  paralytic  symptoms  in 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. He  refers  it,  therefore,  to  a  local  affec- 
tion of  the  bladder  itself,  to  an  affection  of 
the  nerves,  or  the  muscular  fibre,  or  of  both. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  question,  he  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  local 
application  of  electricity,  A  metallic  stilet, 
terminating  in  a  button  -point,  is  introduced  in- 
to the  bladder,  with  the  aid  of  a  gum  catheter, 
which  envelopes  the  whole  but  the  button- 
point.  The  handle  of  the  stilet  is  then  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  wires  of  the  electro- 
galvanic  battery,  while  the  extremity  of  the 
other  wire  is  pressed  against  the  pubes.  The 
electric  current  is  passed  through  the  bladder 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  day.  The 
bladder  in  general  retains  the  urine  better  the 
very  first  day  after  the  application  ;  but  the 
application  requires  to  be  renewed  at  intervals, 
till  the  bladder  recovers  its  full  power.  Sev- 
eral cases  are  related  of  this  affection,  in  peo- 
ple from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  in 
whom  the  affection  was  completely  removed 
by  the  electricity.  M.  Froriep  has  found 
this  agent  equally  powerful  in  removing  the 
weakness  on  which  the  enuresis  of  children 
depends.     In  some  cases,  he  found  one  ap- 
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plication  of  the  electricity  remove  the  dis- 
ease ;  in  others,  it  required  to  be  repeated  at 
intervals.  He  found  that,  in  weekly  chil- 
dren, a  few  doses  of  iron  confirmed  the  cure. 
— Idem. 


Human  Magnetism. 

Amputation  performed  during  the  Magnetic 
Sleep. 

The  Wolverhampton  Chronicle  contains 
the  following  extraordinary  statement;  for 
the  accuracy  of  which  it  vouches : — John 
Marrion,  aged  forty-five,  residing  in  Can- 
lane,  Sedgley,  received  an  extensive  injury 
of  the  middle  finger  in  January  last,  and  be- 
came a  patient  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Dunn.  It  has  since  been  treated  by  those 
gentlemen  in  the  usual  manner,  but  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  rendered  amputation  ne- 
cessary. With  a  view  to  test  mesmeric 
sleep,  Marrion  consented  to  the  proposal  to 
place  himself  under  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Owens,  and  on  Sunday  week,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  magnetized.  The  patient  was 
afterwards  daily  magnetized,  and  the  case 
created  intense  interest  in  the  public  mind, 
more  particularly  among  medical  men,  who 
attended  in  numbers  every  day  to  mark 
Dr.  Owen's  progress.  On  Saturday  the  ope- 
ration was  performed,  and  Mr.  Dunn's  room 
was  thronged  with  medical  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, to  witness  the  event.  The  patient, 
on  being  brought  into  the  room,  appeared 
rather  flushed,  but  Dr.  Owens  addressed  him 
in  a  lively  and  friendly  manner,  and  he  took 
his  seat  evidently  quite  composed.  In  two 
minutes  and  a  half  deep  sleep  was  produced, 
but  the  doctor  kept  his  position  some  time 
longer.  Dr.  Mannix  then  felt  the  patient's 
pulse,  which  beat  one  hundred  per  minute. 
Some  questions  were  put  to  him  while  in  this 
state  by  Dr.  Owens,  and  language  being  ex- 
cited ,he  said  he  felt  very  comfortable.  "Pro- 
ceed with  the  operation,"  said  the  doctor ; 
a*nd  in  one  minute  Mr.  Dunn  had  performed 
it  very  neatly.  The  cutting  the  flap  and  the 
dividing  of  the  bone  by  the  nippers  was 
watched  with  breathless  scrutiny  by  all  pre- 
sent, but  not  a  muscle  quivered  nor  did  a 
sigh  escape,  nor  did  any  single  thing  occur 
to  betray  the  slightest  sensation.  During  the 
dressing  of  the  arm  the  hand  was  suspen- 
ded over  the  table  in  a  cataleptic  state,  with- 
out any  further  support.  Two  minutes  after 
the  operation  Dr.  Mannix  felt  the  man's 
pulse — it  was  still  100.  Dr.  Owens  then  ex- 
cited laughter,  and  the  patient  laughed  hap- 
pily, evidently  quite  unconscious  of  the  re- 
lief he  had  undergone.     Some  time  elapsed 


during  which  he  continued  sleeping,  and  on 
being  questioned  in  that  state  he  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  what  had  been  done.  Being  awoke 
(which  was  done  instantaneously  by  Dr. 
Owens  touching  the  organ  of  firmness,  which 
seemed  to  act  almost  miraculously,)  and  find- 
ing his  arm  in  a  sling,  he  ejaculated — 
"Thank  the  Lord  for  that."  In  reply  to 
questions,  he  said  he  had  not  felt  it.  Every 
gentleman  signed  the  minutes,  which  were 
noted  by  Mr.  Gatis,  during  the  operation, 
when  a  liberal  subscription  was  raised  for 
the  man,  and  Dr.  Owens  was  warmly  con- 
gratulated. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  as  it  is  gravely  put  forth. 
It  deserves  the  timeliest  and  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  many  surgeons  and 
scientific  men,  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  mag- 
netism in  this  application.  If  the  most  fear- 
ful operations  of  surgery  can  be  performed 
without  any  pain,  almost  without  incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  many  a  pang  will 
be  saved  to  humanity.  An  agent  that  has 
such  wonderful  power  over  the  human  frame 
as  this  has,  should  at  once  attract  the  care- 
ful and  unprejudiced  study  of  the  natural 
philosopher  and  practical  physician. — Ed. 
Magnet,  June,  1844. 


Period  of  Incubation  in  Syphilis. — Ricord 
says,  when  indurated  chancre  exists,  a  true 
syphilitic  diathesis  is  established,  and  acci- 
dental circumstances  alone  are  necessary  to 
bring  about  its  manifestation.  The  interval, 
which  separates  indurated  chancre  from  se- 
condary symptoms,  may  truly  be  considered 
as  an  incubalion,  during  which  a  ferment 
mixed  with  the  blood  (syphilis  larvee,  Bagli- 
vi),  and  circulating  with  it,  modifies  its  com- 
position in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it,  in 
some  measure,  unfit  for  proper  nutrition  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other — under  the  in- 
fluence of  circumstances  which  have  no  ac- 
tion on  the  healthy  individual — to  give  rise 
to  a  series  of  symptoms  which  have  received 
the  collective  name  of  secondary  syphilis. 
This  interval  of  incubation  is  shorter  in  the 
child  and  female  than  in  the  male  adult.  It 
lasts  from  three  to  four  weeks  to  as  many 
months  in  general,  the  average  being  six 
weeks.  A  sudden  change  in  the  external 
temperature,  the  excitement  caused  by  alco- 
holic stimulants,  or  even  local  causes,  ox 
warm  or  cold  baths,  the  action  of  a  short 
pipe  on  the  lips,  neglect  of  cleanliness,  diet  of 
an  exciting  nature,  the  exercise  of  riding — 
such  are  the  most  frequent  determining  causes 
of  the  first  outbreak  of  secondary  symptoms. 
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Ihe  Effects  of  Mercury  on  Cattle. — "  A 
cow  had  been  very  much  infested  with  large 
black  lice,  to  destroy  which  the  unguentum 
hydrargyri  had  been  freely  used.  She  was 
salivated,  being  well  supported,  however, 
with  decoction  of  linseed  ;  in  a  few  days  the 
effects  of  the  mercury  began  to  subside  ;  but 
the  result  was,  that  the  hair  of  her  ears 
sloughed  off  close  to  the  head,  and  likewise 
the  points  of  both  the  ossa  calcis,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  of  the  tarsal  joints  was 
left  open,  which  caused  no  little  trouble  to 
stop  the  escape  of  synovia.  Her  tail,  like- 
wise, became  almost  denuded  of  hair ;  never- 
theless, she  ultimately  rallied,  and  milked 
well  in  the 


following  summer." —  Veterina- 


rian. 


Tapping  the  Chest  is  usually  performed 
in  front  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs, 
where  the  serratus  magnus  and  obJiquus  ex- 
tern us  muscles  digitate.     On  this  subject  Mr. 
Colles  remarks,  "  The  place  to  operate  on  in 
empyema  is  in  my  opinion,  referable  to  the 
inferior  angle  of  the  scapula.     Place  your  pa- 
tient on  the  side  opposite  to  where  the  matter 
is ;  place  his  arm  of  the  affected  side  on  a 
line  with  the  body,  the  elbow  being  just  over 
the  highest  part  of  the  crest  of  the  illium ; 
you  then  have  the  scapula  fixed  ;  then  mea- 
sure four  fingers'  breadth  downwards  from  the 
angle  of  the  scapula,  and  four  fingers'  breadth 
transversely  from  the  spinous  process  of  the 
vertebras  (to  get  clear  of  the  thick  mass  of 
muscles  near  the  spine)  until  it  meets  the  per- 
pendicular line,  where  they  decussate,  there 
you  should  puncture.     You  are  first  to  make 
an  incision  three  or  four  inches  long  in  the 
transverse  direction  through  the  skin,  next 
through  the  latissimus  dorsi,and  next  through 
the  intercostal  muscles,  and  then  you  get 
upon  the  pleura.     Now  some  advise  you  to 
tear   through  the   pleura;  but  in  many   of 
these  cases  the  membrane  is  thickened  by 
disease,  so  as  to  be  several  inches  thick,  and 
you  might  be  tearing  until   you  were  tired 
before  you  could  get  through.     I  once  ope- 
rated for  empyema  until  the  whole  knife 
was  in  the  wound." — Dublin  Medical  Press. 


Prophylactic  virtues  of  Belladonna  against 
Scarlatina. — "  A  curious  fact  is  mentioned, 
under  the  head  of  the  solanaceous  narcotics, 
in  support  of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  bella- 
donna as  a  preventive  of  scarlatina.  A.  child 
was  brought  home  from  school  ill  with  this 
fever,  and  M.  de  Lens  caused  all  the  family 
to  take  belladonna  as  a  preventive,  except  one 
the  grandmother  and  she  was  the  only  per- 
son who  received  the  infection.    The  form 


and  dose  in  which  it  is  given,  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  as  follows : — Fifteen  centigrammes 
of  the  extract  are  dissolved  in  thirty  grammes* 
of  distilled  water,  and  of  this  two  or  three 
drops  are  given  night  and  morning  to  infants 
one  year  old  or  under,  three  or  four  drops  to 
children  of  two  years,  and  so  on  progressive- 
ly, so  that  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  fifteen 
drops.  It  appears  that  the  reputation  of  this 
prophylactic  course  of  treatment  is  pretty 
firmly  established  in  France,  and  so  much  so 
in  Germany  that  it  has  been  frequently  re- 
commended by  authority  during  violent  epi- 
demics. We  doubt  whether  it  is  much  in 
favour  with  English  practitioners  ;  but  yet  as 
M.  Bouchardat  justly  observes,  it  is  attended 
with  little  trouble,  and  no  possible  harm,  so 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  take  the 
chance  of  its  being  useful.  It  may  do  good 
too,  as  a  medicine  morale."  Provincial  Jour- 
nal. 


Paralysis. 

Mrs.  Pollock  500  Greenwich- Street,  had 
a  paralytic  shock  about  6  months  since, 
which  palsied  entirely  the  left  half  of  her 
body  and  limbs,  the  common  remedies  were 
applied  without  benefit.  On  the  23d  of  May 
last,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crist  commenced  mesmeri- 
sing her  daily,  and  on  the  4th  sitting  she 
raised  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  after  the 
7th  sitting  she  was  able  to  walk  without  as- 
sistance, and  on  the  8th  of  June  inst.  she 
was  apparently  entirely  well,  when  the  sit- 
tings were  concluded. 


Tests  for  Arsenic.  In  the  Provincial  Jour- 
nal (which  by  the  way  now  issues  from  its 
rural  retirement,  pale,  sickly,  and  attenuated) 
we  find  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sherman  on  the  tests 
for  arsenic.  He  particularly  alludes  to  those 
of  Marsh  and  Reinsch,  and  their  modifi- 
cation recommended  in  The  Lancet  by  Mr. 
Ellis.  The  only  objection  to  those  tests  is 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  zinc  free  from 
arsenical  contamination.  The  author  is  then 
led  to  remark  that  "  there  is  another  test 
which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  met  with,  viz.  the  decomposition  of  distil- 
led water  by  galvanism,  to  which  the  suspected 
solution  is' added,  with  pure  sulphuric  acid, 


*lt  mav  be  as  well  to  bring  to  the  recollection  of  oar 
readers  that  a  gramme  is  15,444  grains  by  weight ;  a 
centigramme,  the  100th  part  of  a  gramme. 
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collecting  the  hydrogen  from  the  negative 
pole  or  zincode  of  Smee's  battery,  igniting 
it  and  examining  the  stain  left  in  a  glass  tube 
open  at  both  ends.  If  there  is  the  smallest 
particle  of  arsenic,  the  hydrogen  will  com- 
bine with  it,  and  you  then  have  a  stain  of 
metallic  arsenic,  with  rhomboidal  crystals; 
which  you  may  oxidise,  collect,  and  dissolve 
in  water  ;  go  through  the  fluid  tests,  reduce 
the  sulphuret  in  a  tube,  and  sublime  it  into 
arsenious  acid  again.  This  is  the  most  deli- 
cate test  known,  and  is  perfectly  free  from 
the  charge  of  using  any  substance  in  which 
arsenic  can  exist."  It  should  be  remembered 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  not  always  free  from 
arsenic.  The  only  satisfactory  means  of 
ascertaining  the  purity  of  the  materials  made 
use  of  is  to  put  the  apparatus  in  action  pre- 
viously to  the  addition  of  the  suspected 
substance.  If  found  then  to  be  pure,  the  ex- 
periment can,  of  course,  be  relied  on. 

The  Influence  of  Factory  Labour  on  Growth. 

Dr  White,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Medical  Gazette,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks, which  will  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment be  lost  on  some  of  our  readers : — «  It 
is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  in 
this  neighbourhood  (Preston)  to  find  new- 
born infants  weigh  twelve,  thirteen,  and 
fourteen  pounds;  and  the  average  weight 
seems  to  be  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds. 

Notwithstanding  the  more  than  ordinary 
weight  of  infants  at  the  time  of  birth,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  generality  of 
adults  never  reach  above  the  middle  size, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  much 
below  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  may 
arise  from  the  early  age  at  which  children 
are  sent  to  work  in  the  factories ;  and  that, 
although  the  parent  plant  be  impaired  from 
want  of  proper  culture,  it  preserves  within 
itself  the  power  of  propagating  a  race  which, 
by  due  and  timely  training,  might  become 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom." 

Treatment  of  the  Erectile  Tumours  of  the 
Eyelids. 

By  M.  Carron  du  Villards. 

A  little  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  pre- 
sented, since  her  birth,  on  the  upper  eyelid,  an 
erectile  tumour,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
coffee.  The  tumour  was  of  a  livid  red  colour, 
increased  daily,  and  was  excessively  tense 
when  the  child  cried.  M.  Carron  du  Villards 
inoculated  the  tumour  and  its  circumference 
with  vacine  virus,  traversing  it  with  a  thread 
impregnated  with  the  vacine  matter  On  the 
fifth  day,  the  symptoms  of  inoculation  mani- 


fested themselves.  Five  pustules  appeared 
around  the  tumour,  which  itself  became  in- 
flamed. On  the  tenth  day  it  was  covered 
by  a  black  crust,  which  came  off  on  the 
twentieth,  leaving  a  healthy,  rosy  surface 
underneath.  All  traces  of  the  erectile  tu- 
mour had  disappeared. 

A  child  nine  years  of  age,  had  borne,  since 
its  infancy,  an  erectile  tumour  in  the  external 
angle  of  the  eye.  The  tumour  had  never  in- 
creased in  size  until  the  child  was  attacked 
with  scarlatina.  Its  increase  from  that  time 
was  so  rapid  as  to  alarm  the  parents,  who  ap- 
plied to  M.  Carron  du  Villards.  Three  en- 
tomological pins  were  fixed  in  the  tumour, 
and  their  extremities  having  been  bound  to- 
gether with  a  little  silver  wire,  were  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle.  The  tumour 
became  swollen,  cracked,  and  then  sank.  On 
withdrawing  the  pins  they  brought  away  a 
portion  of  its  parenchyma.  Eight  days  after- 
wards the  child  was  cured. 

A  pretty  young  woman,  of  Versailles,  had 
an  erectile  tumour,  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  on 
the  superior  eyelid.  After  an  attack  of 
scarlatina,  it  became  endowed  with  increased 
vitality,  and  appeared  ready  to  burst  every 
time  she  coughed.  In  six  weeks  it  acquired 
the  size  of  an  olive.  M.  Carron  du  Villards 
having  been  then  consulted  by  her  family,  de- 
termined to  operate  by  the  coagulating  method 
The  tumour  was  injected  by  means  of  Anel's 
syringe,  with  a  styptic  solution.  It  became 
black,  and  then  faded.  On  the  fourth  day,  it 
was  surrounded  by  an  inflammatory  circle, 
and  covered  by  small  phlyctenas.  The  fifth 
day  a  portion  of  it  separated,  and  the  rest 
dried  up.  On  the  eighth  day  the  entire  crust 
fell  off,  leaving  underneath  a  rosy,  new  skin, 
similar  to  that  of  a  cicatrised  blister,  without 
loss  of  substance  or  deformity. — Annates  d* 
Ocultispue. 


Case  of  Large  Ovarian  Tumour   Removed   by 
Operation. 

By  Frederick  Bird,  M.  D.,  &c. 

[Read  before  the  Medical  Society  op  London. 
March  4, 1844.] 

The  subject  of  the  case  was  a  lady,  on 
whome  he  had  lately  operated  for  the  extir- 
pation of  a  large  ovarian  tumour.  The 
operation,  although  attended  by  unusual  diffi- 
culties, had  been  completely  successful.  He 
had  been  induced  to  bring  1he  case  before  the 
notice  of  the  society,  partly  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  features  it  presented,  and  partly 
because1  it  afforded  a  marked  illustration  of 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  means  of  diagnosis 
of  certain  forms  of  ovarian  disease.  The 
stfbject  of  the  case  was  thirty-five  years  of 
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age,  married,  but  without'  children,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  dysmenorrhea,  had  enjoyed 
previous  good  health.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  abdomen  had  been  increasing  in 
size,  the  enlargement  having  taken  place 
equally  on  either  side,  and  had  been,  until 
within  the  last  six  months,  quite  unaccom- 
panied by  disturbance  of  the  general  health. 
Pregnancy  was  for  some  time  supposed  to 
exist,  and,  under  that  impression,  no  recourse 
was  had,  until  lately,  to  remedial  measures. 
The  abdomen  had,  within  the  preceding  four 
or  five  months,,  enlarged  much  more  rapidly 
than  before,  frequent  vomiting  and  protracted 
diarrhoea  then  occured,  and  general  emaciation 
succeeded.  Two  months  ago,  Dr.  Frederick 
Bird  saw  the  patient,  in  consulation  with  Mr. 
Hale  Thompson  and  other  gentlemen,  at 
which  period  the  abdomen  had  a  circumfer- 
ence of  forty  inches  ;  fluctution  appeared  very 
distinct  in  every  direction  ;  the  thoracic  cavity 
was  much  encroached  upon  by  the  large  size 
of  the  tumour,  she  was  greatly  emaciated, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  constitutional 
powers  were  fast  sinking  beneath  the  disease. 
Dr.  Locock,  Dr.  Hamilton  Roe,  Dr.  Hodgkin, 
Mr.  B  Phillips,  and  others,  subsequently  saw 
the  patient,  and  the  operation  for  extirpation 
was  finally  determined  upon. 

The  same  preliminary  treatment  adopted 
in  his  former  operations  haveobeen  employed. 
Dr.  F.  Bird  commenced  by  making  a  small 
incision  in  the  linea  alba,  and  a  little  below 
the  umbilicus,  and  on  exposing  the  peri- 
toneum, the  cyst  was  found  to  be  adherent ; 
the  adhesions  were  then  examined,  and  Dr. 
Locock  concuring  in  the  operation  that  they 
would  admit  of  separation  without  any  great 
difficulty,  the  incision  was  enlarged  to  about 
five  inches,  so  as  to  readily  admit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  hand,  which  was  next  cautiously 
introduced  between  the  surface  of  the  tumour 
and  the  parietes  of  the  adbomen  ;  the  adhe- 
sions were  found  to  exist  in  every  direction 
anteriorly,  but,  excepting  in  some  few  parts, 
gave  way  readily  to  the  presence  of  the  fin- 
gers ;  all  the  adhesions  having  been  thus  de- 
tached, and  it  having  been  previously  found 
that  the  contents  of  the  cyst  were  not  fluid,  an 
incision  was  made  into  it,  and  its  bulk  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  withdrawl  of  several 
pounds  of  the  firm  gelatinous  mass  by  which 
it  was  filled,  and  as  soon  as  the  tumour  began 
to  protrude  from  the  wound,  it  was  firmly 
grasped  by  the  foreceps,  the  incision  carried 
upwards  to  about  three  inches,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  morbid  growth  removed 
from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  wound 
was  then  closed,  and  secured  by  sutures,  the 
vessels  of  the  pedicle  having  been  previously 
tied  and  divided,  and  the  ligatures  fixed  at 
the  lower  end   of  the  incision.    But  little 


haemorrhage  occurred  and  the  operation  was 
borne  remarkably  well  by  the  patient,  her 
pulse,  at  its  conclusion,  exceeding  but  by  two 
beats  the  frequency  observed  during  several 
days  prior  to  its  performance. 

No  pain,  or  other  local  symptom,  was  felt 
after  the  operation  ;  reaction  soon  appeared, 
and  as  quickly  subsided ;  the  patient  passed 
a  good  night,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  days 
had  quitted  her  bed  ;  the  wound  rapidly  heal- 
ed, and  all  the  ligatures  were  removed  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  week  after  the  operation. 
The  patient's  convalescense  had  not  been  re- 
tarded by  any  subsequent  symptoms,  and  she 
is  now  in  complete  health. 

The  tumour  weighed  thirty-five  pounds.  It 
consisted  of  the  right  ovarium,  enlarged  by 
the  development  of  one  large  primary  and 
several  secondary  cysts.  The  parent  cyst 
was  filled  by  a  firm  gelatinous  secretion, 
varying  in  color  and  in  density,  the  differ- 
ence in  color  being  apparently  due  to  the 
amount  of  blood  sent  to  its  several  parts,  the 
deepest  color  being  observed  at  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  mass.  In  some  parts  was  opake 
and  striated.  There  were  several  vessels  of 
large  size  traversing  the  interior  of  the  tumour. 
The  pedicle  contained  three  arteries,  of  which 
one  was  large  ;  the  contents  of  the  secondary 
cysts  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  con- 
tained in  the  primary  one.  The  external 
surface  of  the  tumour  was  irregularly  covered 
by  false  membrane,  which,  in  some  parts, 
was  of  considerable  density  and  firmness. 

In  making  some  remarks  upon  the  preced- 
ing case,  Dr.  F.  Bird  said,  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances of  the  operation,  in  the  present 
instance,  had  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  incision  of  mediate  size;  the 
separation  of  the  adhesions  had,  in  this  case, 
been  found  neither  a  tedious  or  difficult  pro- 
ceeding, for  the  tense  condition  of  the  abdo- 
minal walls  not  having  being  destroyed  by  the 
large  abdominal  section,  the  hand  was  no 
sooner  introduced  laterally  between  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  the  contained 
tumour,  than  the  adhesions  were  put  upon 
the  stretch,  and,  in  that  state,  readily  gave 
way  before  the  presence  of  the  fingers  Had 
the  abdominal  walls  been  more  extensively 
divided,  the  detachment  of  the  adhesions 
would  have  been  a  more  difficult,  and  proba- 
bly a  more  dangerous  proceeding.  Although 
the  tumour  was  of  large  size,  and  did  not 
contain  any  fluid,  yet  it  was  removed  without 
having  recourse  to  the  very  large,  incision. — 
The  history  of  the  case  had  afforded  no  rea- 
son for  believing  that  inflammation  had  oc- 
curred at  any  former  period,  and  the  adhe- 
sions were  neither  detected  nor  suspected.  It 
was  difficult  to  determine  the  period  for  which 
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the  peritioneal  adhesions  had  existed  ;  but  the 
thickened,  and  in  some  parts  well  organised 
form  of  the  false  membrane,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  tumour,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  were  not  of  very  recent  date.  It  was 
worthy  of  remark  that,  since  the  operation, 
the  menstrual  function  had  been  twice  per- 
formed, and  on  neither  occasion  had  the 
paitent  experienced  any  of  the  severe  pain 
from  which  she  formerly  suffered. 

On  the  true  Character  of  Idiopathic  Erysipe- 
las. 
By  James  Arthur  Wilson,  M.  D., 
Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

There  is  a  short  severe  fever,  at  all  times 
sporadic  in  this  country,  and  occasionally 
prevailing  with  epidemic  frequency, — a  fever 
which,  though  uniform  in  any  given  num- 
ber of  cases,  as  that  of  measles,  small  pox,  or 
scarlatina,  is  not  yet  associated  by  nosolo- 
gists  or  practitioners  with  its  proper  class  of 
acute  eruptive  disorders,  but  is  known  only 
by  a  name  common  to  it,  with  various  other 
affections  of  the  skin,  some  of  which  are 
not  febrile,  and  are  comparatively  of  trivial 
importance.  The  idiopathic  erysipelas  of  the 
head  and  face  is  a  disorder  essentially  con- 
stitutional, specially  determined  to  certain 
structures — pervading  every  one — engaged 
from  the  first  in  limiting  its  own  action — and 
fulfilling  within  a  given  period  of  time,  in 
its  operation  on  the  skin,  as  generally  in  the 
system,  every  condition  of  the  regular  erup- 
tive fever. 

In  one  of  the  last  instances  of  idiopathic 
erysipelas  that  fell  under  my  care,  the  pa- 
tient, aged  53,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish army,  was  admitted  with  every  symptom 
of  the  disease  into  St.  George's  Hospital  on 
December  20,  1843.     He  was  taken  ill,  ten 
days  before,  while  on  his  way  to  London, 
having  been  previously  exposed  to  wet  and 
cold,  and   suffering  much  from   anxiety  of 
mind.     When  I  first  saw  him,  on  December 
21st,  he  was  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
fever,  exhausted,  prostrate,  and  nearly  blind. 
His  face,  universally  swollen,  was  rough  on 
the  left  side,  with  extensive  desquamation, 
and  disfigured  about  the  lower  part  by  thin 
black  crusts  of  lymph  and  cuticle.     On  the 
right  cheek  vesication  was  still  in  active  pro- 
gress.    The  pulse  was  full  and  frequent,  the 
tongue  much  coated.     On  December  23rd  the 
inflammation  had  extended  to  the  right  ear, 
where  it  ceased  to  spread.     Two  days  after- 
wards, the  symptoms,  both  local  and  general, 
had  entirely  subsided.     The  attack,  in   this 
case,  began  on  December  11th,  with  a  sense 
of  general  illness,  and  pain  over  the  left  side 
of  the  face.     It  was  not  until  two  days  after- 


wards, on  December  13th,  that  the  local  in- 
flammation declared  itself  by  heat,  swelling, 
and  redness,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left 
cheek.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  fever 
in  its  usual  form  and  average  degree  of  in- 
tensity. 

One  of  the  first  cases  that  compelled  my  at- 
tention to  the  regularity  of  period  in  idiopa- 
thic erysipelas  was  that  of  a  young  gentleman, 
whom  I  attended  under  a  severe  attack  of  this 
fever,  in  July,  1829.  The  local  inflamma- 
tion, which  was  exceedingly  severe,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  face,  the  forehead,  and  an- 
terior scalp.  There  was  high  fever,  with 
delirium,  at  times  loud  and  maniacle  ;  the 
breathing  was  much  disturbed ;  the  tongue 
remarkably  black  and  dry.  When  I  first 
saw  him  he  had  been  three  days  ill.  In  five 
days  more  all  the  urgent  symptoms  had  sub- 
sided. 

In  another  case,  which  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  autum  of  1830,  and  which  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  *of  studying  the 
disease  by  personal  experience  of  its  effects, 
the  first   symptoms  observed  were   general 
weakness  and  uneasiness,  with  a  sen&e  of 
coldness,  especially  in  the  legs,  and  of  shrink- 
ing in  the  bulk  of  the  limb.     They  felt  "like 
cold  thin  sticks."     To  this  evidence  of  gen- 
eral illness  succeeded,  on  the  same  evening, 
December  2,  a  cough  of  the  most  harassing 
kind,  which  entirely  prevented  sleep,  was 
not  relieved  by  expectoration,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  severe  shooting  pain  in  the 
right  groin.     On  the  following  day  there  was 
swelling,  with  heat  and  redness  in  the  lobe 
of  the  right  ear  and  under  the  angle  of  the 
jaw,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  had 
extended  over  the  entire  face,  and  hairy  scalp 
of  both  sides  of  the  head.     The  febrile  symp- 
toms already  mentioned  were  not  alleviated 
on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  but  con- 
tinued to  increase,  with  slight  intermission, 
until  December  8,  on  which  day  (the  seventh 
from  the  invasion  of  the  fever,)  and  during 
the  two  following  days,  the  disorder  seemed 
to  have  reached  its  maximum  of  intensity. 
The  tongue  was  at  this  time  thickly  loaded ; 
there  was  an  abhorrence  of  food,  with  nau- 
sea   and   occasional   vomiting;  the   bowels 
were  constipated,  and  the  motions  obtained 
by  medicine  were  of  a  black  pitchy  appear- 
ance.    There  was  exceeding  hurry,  with  per- 
plexity  of  mind   and    occasional   delirium. 
The    vesications  were    large     and    numer- 
ous, discharging  an  acrid  matter.     During 
their  formation  a  very  copious  viscid  exupa- 
tion  took  place  from  the  inflamed   scalp,   by 
which  the  hair  was  matted  into  thick  folds. — 
the  inflammation  extended  from  the  face  back- 
wards, through  the  nostrils,  to   the  upper 
pharynx,  so  that  these  surfaces  remained  for 
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a  long  time  sore  and  disposed  to  bleed.  Af- 
ter eight  days  of  fever  the  symptoms,  both  lo- 
cal and  general,  gradually  subsided,  leaving 
a  great  effect  of  waste  by  emaciation  of  the 
entire  frame,  with  extreme  muscular  debility. 

The  kidneys  continued  to  act  very  largely 
during  the  early  period  of ^convalescence;  the 
appetite  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been 
before  or  since ;  but  it  was  long  before  the 
function  of  sleep  was  recovered.  The  hair 
separated  entirely  from  the  head,  and  several 
small  abscesses  subsequently  formed,  one  be- 
neath the  lower  eyelid,  two  under  the  chin, 
and  another  behind  the  ear.  They  were 
opened  in  due  time  by  the  lancet,  and  healed 
kindly. 

Two  of  my  medical  friends,  whom  I  attend- 
ed when  ill  with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and 
face,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  might  be  in- 
stanced in  further  evidence  of  the  regularity 
under  which  the  symptoms  of  this  fever  pro- 
ceed and  are  determined,  [f  they  kept  notes, 
as  1  did,' of  their  own  cases,  during  convales- 
cence, they  will  find  that  their  sufferings  from 
fever  and  inflammation  were  terminated  in 
less  than  ten  days. 

Mr.  J.  G.,  of  Clarges  street,  complained  to 
me,  in  the  afternoon  of  April  11,  1832,  of 
chills,  heat,  violent  headach,  sickness,  and  a 
feeling  of  general  distress.  The  tongue  was 
veryj  white,  but  not  furred.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  black  scybala  had  been  voided  from 
the  bowels,  succeeded  by  bilious  motions ;  and 
the  headache  was  relieved.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  sense  of  great  oppression,  with  con- 
stant nausea,  and  he  had  vomited  much  green 
and  yellow  fluid,  which  was  intensely  sour  to 
the  taste,  and  instantly  reddened  blue  litmus- 
paper.  On  the  following  day  erysipelas  de- 
clared itself  by  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
ears  and  cheek,  which  in  twenty-four  hours 
more,  had  extended  to  the  forehead  and  hairy 
scalp  of  the  same  side,  and,  subsequently, 
across  the  nose,  chin,  and  forehead,  to  the 
other  side  of  the  face.  The  local  inflamma- 
tion had  reached  its  greatest  degree  of  inten- 
sity on  April  17th,  being  the  fifth  day  from 
the  commencement  of  the  eruption  and  the 
seventh  from  that  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
fever.  On  April  18th  the  face  was  paler  and 
less  tumid ;  on  the  20th  there  was  general 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle;  and  on  April 
22nd  all  symptoms  of  the  disorder  had  sub- 
sided. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  P.,  of  Eaton-square, 
after  two  days  of  much  constitutional  distur- 
bance by  chills,  heats,  and  other  symptoms 
of  fever,  the  dusky  redness  and  swelling  of 
erysipelas  were  first  observed  behind  the  right 
ear  on  August  7,  1843.  The  inflammation 
subsequently  extended  over  the  entire  face, 
foreheadj  and  hairy  scalp;  the  vesications 


were  extensive,  and  there  was  much  fever. 
On  August  15,  (the  ninth  day  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  local  symptoms,)  the  swelling  of 
the  face  was  fast  subsiding,  the  natural  com- 
plexion had  begun  to  return,  the  skin  was 
moist,  the  pulse  natural,  and  convalescence  in 
all  respects  fairly  established.  In  this  case 
the  erysipelas  fever  had  supervened  on  the  re- 
moval of  an  encysted  tumour  from  the  back 
of  the  neck.  From  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  patient,  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  causes  in  previous  operation  on  his  gene- 
ral health,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
had  he  not  been  attacked  by  erysipelas,  he 
would  have  been  laid  up  before  the  close  of 
the  autumn  with  some  other  form  of  fever. 
Thus  it  would  appear,  that  a  severe  consti- 
tutional disorder  was  specially  determined 
in  its  character  by  the  accident  of  a  local  in- 
jury- 

From  these  selected  instances  of  idiopathic 
erysipelas,  as  from  the  large  majority  of  a 
much  more  numerous  record,  extending  at  in- 
tervals over  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  the  dis- 
order may  be  described  as  a  severe  depressing 
fever,  lasting  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  and 
determined,  by  a  special  effect  of  inflamma- 
tion, to  that  peculiar  organic  structure,  the  in- 
teguments of  the  head  and  face.  Like  other 
fevers,  it  often  supervenes  on  local  injuries, 
or  on  any  of  the  various  causes  that  induce  a 
bad  state  of  the  general  health.  It  attaches 
specially  to  certain  temperaments,  and  to  par- 
ticular states  of  constitution ;  affecting  the 
limited  range  of  persons  liable  to  it,  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  others,  would  induce 
the  more  common  varieties  of  fever.  It  pre- 
vails most  in  particular  districts,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  The  late  Dr. Warren, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  metropolitan  practice, 
observed  that  it  was  most  frequent  during  the 
months  of  spring  and  autumn,  and  when  the 
wind  blew  from  the  south-west.  Idiopathic 
erysipelas  is  not  so  frequent  as  is  generally 
supposed.  On  looking  over  my  hospital  case- 
books, from  1839  to  the  present  time,  I  have 
been  surprised  at  not  finding  more  instances 
of  this  disease.  From  the  information  af- 
forded to  us  in  the  admirable  medical  reports 
lately  issued  from  the  War-office,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  frequent  complaint  among  the 
troops  of  the  British  army.  Its  effects  upon 
structure  are  so  frightfully  obtrusive,  that 
they  exact  an  undue  share  of  attention  from 
the  clinical  observer,  and  are  thus  remember- 
ed, to  the  exclusion  of  cases  less  prominent  in 
their  interest. 

A  further  analogy  might  be  assumed  be- 
tween the  erysipelas  and  common  eruptive 
fever,  from  the  contagious  properties  which, 
it  is  supposed,  are  inherent  to  both.  With 
this  much-disputed  question  I  do  not  at  pre- 
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sent  propose  to  interfere.  That  during  cer- 
tain states  of  atmosphere,  and  of  other  local 
influences,  erysipelas  may,  and  does,  attack 
many  individuals  simultaneously,  is  beyond 
doubt.  That,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been 
"  caught"  by  one  person  from  another,  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe.  The  eminent  phy- 
sician to  whose  opinions  respecting  the  dis- 
ease 1  have  already  alladed,  did  not  consider 
erysipelas  as  contagious.  The  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  fourteen  years 
back,  held  an  opposite  opinion. 

When  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face 
proves  fatal,  which  seldom  happens  unless  in 
sequel  of  some  other  disease,  it  is  generally 
found,  on  examination  after  death,  that  the 
lungs,  the  serous  and  the  mucous  membranes, 
are  the  structures  in  which  there  is  most  evi- 
dence of  organic  injury.  Like  the  other 
eruptive  fevers  of  this  country,  erysipelas  in 
bad  cases,  always  becomes  typhoid  towards 
its  close.  Its  pathology,  by  dissection,  is 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  which,  in  its  several 
stages,  it  very  much  resembles. 

On  the  examination  post  mortem  of  a  mid- 
dle aged  man,  who  died  with  this  disease  in 
St.  George's  Hospital,  on  June  1,  1837,  there 
was  universal  thickening  of  the  peritoneum, 
with  an  effusion  of  sero-purulent  fluid  into 
its  cavity.  Recent  effects  of  its  same  kind 
were  likewise  observed  in  both  sides  of  the 
chest.  The  heart  was  much  enlarged  by  dil- 
atation and  thickening  of  its  left  ventricle  ; 
the  aorta  was  atheromatous,  the  liver  unusu- 
ally hard,  and  the  kidneys  small,  mottled, 
and  granular.  Thus,  according  to  the  rou- 
tine practice  of  the  day,  in  this  case  of  mix- 
ed acute  and  chronic  disease,  bleeding,  blis- 
tering and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  would 
have  been  indicated  by  the  symtoms  of  pleu- 
risy and  peritonitis,  while  bark  and  wine 
would  have  been  in  demand  as  specifics  for 
the  erysipelas.  Can  stronger  argument  be 
adduced  for  the  revision  of  much  that  is  dog- 
matical in  our  modern  practical  medicine  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, with  a  practical  inference  for  its  treat- 
ment. Thus,  regarding  its  symptoms,  wheth- 
er local  or  genera],  as  a  train  of  actions  ten- 
ding of  necessity  to  their  own  relief,  we 
should,  in  most  cases,  be  content  to  watch 
over  their  safe  development,  and  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  result :  which,  in  this  fever, 
soon  arrives.  Idiopathic  erysipelas,  within 
ten  days  from  its  invasion,  seldom  fails  to 
cure  itself.  Like  the  other  eruptive  fevers, 
it  occasionally  presents  itself  in  a  complica- 
ted and  irregular  form,  and  must  then,  of 
course,  be  treated  by  means  that  are  special 
to  the  case.  I  have  known  the  erysipelas 
fever  supervene  on  laryngitis  and  phalangitis, 
on  jaundice,  on  phrenitis,  hemiplegia,  and 


various  local  inflammations  of  the  vital  or 
other  organs  ;  on  the  scarlet,  rheumatic,  and 
epidemic  typhoid  fevers. 

In  a  case  wThich  I  attended  in  February 
1837,  the  patient,  an  athletic  farmer,  past  the 
middle  age,  was  bled  five  times  from  the  arm 
before  he  got  well,  and  the  blood  taken  was 
in  every  instance  buffy.  The  inflammation 
of  the  skin  began  in  the  face,  and  subsequent- 
ly extended  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  bo- 
dy, not  excepting  the  palms  of  the  hands  of 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  from  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  disease,  there  was  desquama- 
tion. 

In  the  early  days  of  ordinary  erysipelas 
fever  the  physician's  rule  of  treatment  should 
be  neither  specific  nor  exclusive.  The  pa- 
tient is  nauseated  by  the  lightest  food,  his 
tongue  is  foul,  and  his  bowels  loaded.  You 
would  purge  him  in  other  fevers  ;  do  the 
same  in  this.  Just  exception  is  taken  against 
the  use  of  purgative  medicines,  from  their 
supposed  weakening  effect,  in  this  disease, 
by  those  who  make  no  distinction  between 
it  and  the  partial  erysipelatous  inflammations 
of  the  skin.  Aperients  may,  however,  be  ad- 
ministered with  much  advantage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fever,  and,  indeed,  during 
its  continuance,  with  a  proper  limitation  as 
to  their  quality  and  frequency. 

Like  other  epidemic  fevers,  erysipelas  is 
often  first  developed  from  influences  that  dis- 
turb the  digestive  functions.  The  tongue  is 
remarkably  foul  in  many  cases  of  this  dis- 
ease, and  the  motions  of  a  peculiarly  dark 
appearance  and  pitchy  consistence  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  its  attacks 
might  occasionally  be  prevented  by  the  time- 
ly administration  of  brisk  aperient  medi- 
cines. In  the  first  onset  of  this  severe  fever, 
when  digestion  is  arrested,  when  secretion 
and  general  nutrition  are  suspended  ;  in  those 
days  and  nights  of  the  hurried  pulse,  the  hot 
skin,  and  perplexed  head, — of  incessant 
cough  it  may  be,  and  constant  sickness  ;  at 
this  time  to  cram  the  patient  with  bark  is  to 
obey  a  rule  by  the  abuse  of  its  principle. — • 
Salines,  rennet- whey,  and  fresh  wTater  are 
all  that  the  patient  needs  during  the  early 
symptoms  of  this  inflammatory  fever. 

In  our  application,  by  treatment,  of  these 
principles  to  the  local  effects  of  the  disease, 
while  we  are  careful  to  protect  from  lasting 
injury  the  structures  in  which  its  action  is 
most  declared,  we  should  continually  remem- 
ber, that  in.  the  progress  of  the  eruption  is  the 
advancement  of  the  cure.  It  is  under  an  im- 
posed task  of  swelling,  vesication,  and  excre- 
tion, that  the  skin,  which  bears  the  strain  of 
this  fever,  is  enabled  to  relieve  the  other  vi- 
tal organs,  and  in  the  end  to  maintain  its  own 
integrity.    How  rash  and  mischievous  the 
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interference  that  would  seek  to  mislead  the 
actions  thus  determined  to  the  surface,  by 
the  introduction  of  belladona  to  the  system 
already  charged  with  morbid  poison  in  the 
blood  ;  that  would  prescribe,  in  all  cases  of 
the  disease,  an  exact  limit  to  its  erruptive  ac- 
tion, by  pencilling  the  inflamed  face  and 
scalp  with  designs  in  lunar  caustic  !  The 
mask,  which  in  erysipelas  the  patient  is  com- 
pelled to  wear,  should  never  be  adapted  by 
his  physician. 

There  is  seldom  occasion  for  external  ap- 
plications of  any  kind.  Even  were  it  pos- 
sible, by  such  means,  at  once  to  arrest  the 
local  inflammation,  we  should  be  wrong  to 
employ  them.  It  is  essential,  for  the  safe  de- 
velopment of  this  fever  to  its  close,  that  in 
the  skin,  as  elsewhere,  certain  special  ac- 
tions should  be  suffered  for  a  time.  The  ex- 
cessive pungent  heat  of  the  inflammation,  in 
its  early  stage,  may  be  relieved  by  frequent 
lotions  with  the  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, diluted  with  equal  parts  of  tepid  water. 
The  continual  application  of  cold  is  repellent 
and  unsafe.  When  the  vesication  has  com- 
menced, or  is  in  progress,  tepid  washes  of 
of  soft  water,  or  of  thin,  smooth  gruel  are 
the  best.  The  watery  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  may  be  again  used  at  this  time,  di- 
luted with  hot,  well-strained  poppy  decoc- 
tion. 

It  is  better  not  to  sprinkle  flour  upon  the 
excoriated  surfaces.  While  absorbing  the 
acrid  discharge,  it  concretes  into  a  stiff,  un- 
comfortable scab  which  a  little  gentle  spong- 
ing would  entirely  obviate.  To  bathe  the 
head  and  face,  according  to  ordinary  practice, 
incessantly  with  spirit-lotion  is  to  surround 
the  patient,  helpless,  fevered,  and  comatose, 
with  an  atmosphere  of  intoxicating  vapour, 
which  at  every  inspiration,  he  is  compehed  to 
drink.  From  this  most  objectionable  process 
of  cooling  by  evaporation  there  is  often  a, 
great  aggravation  of  the  delirium  at  all  times 
incidental  to  the  fever. 

Idiopathic  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face 
is  actually  treated  on  this  princip  e  of  respect 
for  its  symptoms  by  many  who  have  not  as 
yet  been  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  regu  ar 
eruptive  fever.  Its  wide  constitutional  cha- 
acter  being  thus  practically  known,  there  is 
the  more  reason  to  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
distinguished  by  a  name  less  productive  of 
error  and  false  analogies  in  the  management 
of  disease.  Under  this  one  designation  of 
"  erysipelas,"  the  severe  fever  in  question  is 
confused  not  only  with  partial  errat'c  inflam- 
mations of  the  skin,  supervening  on  local  in- 
juries, but  with  frets,  rashes,  p:mples,  an  1 
scaly  eruptions,  in  all  their  variety  of  eczema, 
urticaria,  lichen,  or  psoriasis.  When  a  pa- 
tient declares  that  he  has  "the  erysipelas,"  no 


precise  idea  is  given  to  his  medical  attendant 
of  the  nature  of  the  illness,  or  of  its  particu- 
lar effects  on  the  skin.     The  extreme  and  ac- 
knowledged vagueness  of  this  term  when  used 
by  persons  not  of  the  profession,  prevents  er- 
ror by  obliging  closer  inquiry  ;  but  it  is  very 
necessary  that  medical  men,  in  their  discus- 
sions on  erysipelas,  should  know  what  they 
are  talking  about     The  bark,  wine,  and  por- 
ter, which,  in  certain  diffuse  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  so  rapidly  alter  its  nature  and  limit 
its  extent,  would  be  utterly  condemned  in  the 
early  stages  of  idiopathic  erysipelas  by  all 
physicians  conversant  with  the  disease  as  it 
really  exists.     Yet  by  too  many, — especially, 
be  it  observed,  by  the  doctors  in  surgery, — let 
the  case  be  once  named  erysipelas,  and  Peru- 
vian bark  is  a  specific  for  its  cure     In  the 
conventional  allotment  of  disease,  idiopathic 
erysipelas,  being  a  fever,  belongs  of  right  to 
the  physician.     From  the  limited  views  that 
prevail  respecting  its  constitutional  character, 
and  from  the  undue  importance  attached,  in 
ordinary  practice,  to  the  svmptoms  which  it 
presents  in  the  skin,  it  is,  in  many  instances 
treated   exclusively    by    the  surgeon,    who 
would  hesitate  to  undertake  the  undived  re- 
sponsibility of  small- pox,  measles,  scarlatina 
or  rheumatic  fever.     This  last  named  fever, 
regular  in  its  course,  and  determined,  like  the 
others  very  much  to  the  skin,  suggests  a  good 
distinctive  name  for  the  idiopathic  erysipelas 
of  the  head  and  face.     For  many  years  past  I 
have  proposed  1o  those  studying  with  me  in 
the  physicians'  wards  of  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal that  we  should  consent  to  know  the  dis- 
order in  question  under    the  designation  of 
Erysipelas  Fever.     We  thus  merely  add  to 
the.  name  fey  which  the  disease  is  already 
known,  a  term  that  vindicates  the  importance 
of  its  const' tutional  character  over  the  partial 
and  comparatively  trifling  affections  of  the 
skin  with  which  it  is  now  confounded. 

Tlrs  law  of  regularity  in  the  succession  of 
symptoms,  that  finds  within  a  given  time  its 
completion  in  their  cure,  receives  a  much 
wider  app  ication  than  is  generally  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Limitations  of  rational  medicine. 
In  many  cases  of  chorea,  and  in  some  few  of 
jaundice,  that  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion., I  have  seen  reason  to  consider  the 
spasms  of  the  one  disease,  and  the  yellow 
suffusion  of  the  other,  merely'as  symptoms 
of  disturbed  genera:  health,  working  by  train 
and  in  sequel  for  a  goo  1  and  wholesome  re- 
sult. The  pra::t;ca!  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  a  continu- 
al rebuke  to  the  vanity  that  would  in  all 
cases  attribute  the  interruption  or  alteration 
of  symptoms  to  the  efficacy  of  the  last  pre- 
scription. 
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There  is  no  better  test  of  the  physician's 
professional  character  than  is  afforded  by  his 
practice  in  erysipelas.  From  the  rapidity 
with  which  its  symptoms  are  developed 
(generally  to  a  good  end)  most  of  the  treatment 
in  this  fever  is  superfluous,  yet  much  affects 
to  be  specific.  And  thus  the  boaster  triumphs 
in  a  cure  where  the  true  physician  is  content 
with  acknowledging  a  result.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  great  regulating  agency,  un- 
der which,  as  by  a  clock  within  us,  the  ef- 
fects of  fever  are  determined  in  a  given  time, 
is,  from  what  we  notice  in  the  blood,  in  the 
stir  of  its  elementary  particles,  and  in  the 
sonstancy  and  uniformity  of  its  moving 
forces. 

Idiopathic  erysipelas,  being  a  fever,  is,  of 
necessity  a  disorder  of  the  entire  blood ;  and 
here  is  the  explanation  of  its  wide  range  of 
.symptoms  and  pathological  effects.  If  the 
general  material  of  the  body  be  prejudiced  in 
its  elementary  arrangement,  or  in  any  of  its 
essential  functional  properties,  the  business  of 
all  structure,  and  of  all  parts  of  every  struc- 
ture, must  suffer  ;  and  this  it  may  be,  to  the 
extent  of  entire  interruption  or  death.  Thus, 
by  a  spoiling  or  a  wasting  of  the  general 
blood  in  the  erysipelas,  as  in  other  fevers, 
assimilation,  secretion,  and  muscular  action, 
are  sometimes  hastened  to  their  end.  With 
those  accustomed  to  this,  the  true  view  of  the 
disease,  the  partial  alterations  resulting  from 
its  agency  in  structure  are  regarded  but  as  so 
many  expressions  of  a  disturbing  influence 
general  through  the  system,  as  effects  and 
symptoms  far  removed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fever,  giving  rise,  in  their  turn,  to  other 
symptoms  ;  but  seldom  of  sufficient  urgency 
to  be  received  as  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.  It  appears  by  the  direct  observations 
of  M.  Andral,  that  the  blood  of  a  person  la- 
bouring under  an  attack  of  erysipelas  con- 
tains much  more  than  its  healthy  proportion 
of  fibrin.  M.  Andral  attaches  much  import- 
ance to  this  excess-  of  the  coagulable  princi- 
ple, and  seeks  to  establish  from  it  an  essen- 
tial pathological  difference  between  fever  and 
local  inflammation,  which  few  practical  phy- 
sicians would  be  disposed  to  admit.    - 

However  questionable  the  claims  of  modern 
physic  to  much  of  the  superiority  which  it  as- 
serts over  that  of  times  past,  it  is  certain  that 
in  our  practical  intercourse  with  small-pox, 
measles,  and  scarlatina,  we  do  not  derogate 
from  the  wisdom  of  our  later  ancestors.  Of 
the  few  principles  which  physician-s-now  a 
days  care  to  profess,  the  best  are  made  availa- 
ble for  the  treatment  of  the  febrile  actions 
which  are  determined  by  eruption  to  the  skin. 
There  is  among  us,  generally,  a  comprehen- 
sive and  well-consjdered  view  of  such  action 
in  all  its  varieties,  a  nice  knowledge  of  it  in 


detail,  a  respect  for  the  symptoms  by  which 
it  is  made  evident  to  the  senses — a  belief  in 
the  benevolence  of  its  purpose — and  a  reli- 
ance on  the  steadiness  o'  its  operation  to- 
wards a  speedy  and  wholesome  end.  Thus 
it  is  good  service  done  to  physic,  when  an 
unclassed  eruptive  fever  is  placed  where  it 
of  right  belongs. 

Idiopathic  erysipelas  has,  I  am  told,  been 
recently  classed  with  the  eruptive  fevers  by 
M.  Rayer,  of  Paris  ;  but  in  the  various  medi- 
cal reports  lately  published  in  this  country, 
it  is  distinctly  separated  from  fevers  of  every 
kind,  and  is  designated  in  their  tabular  ar- 
rangments  as  a  disease  sui  generis. 


THE  ROTARY  MAGNETIC  MACHINE. 


In  the  April  number  of  fthis  Journal,  we 
gave  an  engraving  of  a  Rotary  Magnetic  Ma- 
chine. The  instrument  then  exhibited  is 
worked  by  hand.  Above  we  present  a 
drawing  of  a  similar  machine,  but  which 
differs  so  far  as  to  be  put  in  operation  by 
magnetic  power.  The  length  of  that  now 
displayed,  including  the  battery,  is  16  inches 
Its  width  4 — height  5  inches,  and  the  weight 
of  the  whole,  the  case  and  buttons,  for  mag- 
netising, about  eight  pounds.  It  is  very  du- 
rable, and  is  put  in  motion  by  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  expense  of  which  is 
very  trifling. 

The  price  of  the  instrument  accompanied 
by  the  necessary  buttons,  (6  in  number)  and 
case,  is  $14  50  cents,  cash  in  hand. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  Machine,  to- 
gether with  its  liability  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  the  complaints  frequently  made  of  diffi- 
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culty  in  running  it,  has  given  us  great  inquie- 
tude, and  we  consequently  determined  to  ob- 
viate these  objections  if  possible,  and  have 
at  last  succeeded  in  our  object,  by  employing 
a  Jeweller  extensively  known  in  the  Union, 
as  having  no  superior  in  this  city,  to  make 
the  machine  under  our  direction.  It  has  a 
new  and  convenient  arrangement  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  engraving,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  machines  we  have 
named  it  the 

Savage  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine. 


The  instrument  is  fitted  into  a  neat  Ma_ 
hogany  case  (with  lock  and  key)  8  inches 
long,  4  wide,  and  3  deep. 

A,  case;  B,  the  cover;  C,  sheet  copper 
vessel ;  E,  sheet  copper,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  is  soldered  on  the  bottom  of  the  cop- 
per vessel  C ;  D,  copper  piece  connected  with 
the  zinc  between  the  copper  surfaces,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ; 
F,  cylinder  of  copper  wire ;  G,  magnet  and 
armature ;  e,  e,  conductors  to  the  armature  ; 
c,  negative,  and  a,  positive  button  for  mag- 
netising. 

The  cylinder,  magnet,  and  armature,  with 
the  block  of  wood  on  which  they  rest  are  very 
light,  and  are  set  on  the  cover  of  the  case  in 
magnetising;  after  which  it  may  be  placed  in 
the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  case,  ano 
the  buttons  and  conducting  wires  laid  over  it, 


and  the  cover  turned  over  the  whole  and 
locked. 

The  armature  is  jeweled,  and  in  running 
is  estimated  to  make  more  than  10,000  revo- 
lutions in  a  minute.  The  instrument  runs 
much  better,  and  apparently  as  well  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  one  run ;  its  power  is 
fully  equal  to  any  we  have  seen,  and  has  be- 
sides great  advantages  in  size,  weight,  and 
neatness,  and  will  be  found  very  convenient 
for  physicians  and  private  families,  and  to 
posses  other  advantages  than  those  we  have 
noticed. 

Mr.  Savage  is  making  a  machine  mucft 
smaller  and  lighter  on  the  same  plan,  a 
pocket  instrument,  which  has  a  power  that 
will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes. — 
He  also  makes  a  larger  machine,  precisely 
like  these,  in  a  neat  mahogany  case  10  inch- 
es long,  5  wide,  and  3  deep,  more  especially 
for  office  use  which  is  jewelled  and  luns  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  first  described. 

The  price  of  the  Savage  instrument  first  de- 
cribed  is  $15,  including  6  buttons  of  a  form 
we  have  found  necessary  and  most  conve- 
nient, with  full  directions  for  running  the 
machine,  and  directions  for  magnetising,  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  illustrated  with  en- 
gravings, &c. 

The  price  of  the  pocket  instrument  in  a  neat 
mahogany  case  6 \  inches  long,  3  wide  and  2 
deep,  is  $15,  including  2  buttons. 

The  price  of  the  machine  last  described  for 
office  use  is  $18,  including  8  buttons  and  di- 
rections for  running,  and  using  it  as  above. 
These  instruments  are  very  light  neat  and  por- 
table, will  run  without  difficulty,  and  will  last 
a  life  time.  They  will  be  found  indispensi- 
ble  to  every  physician,  and  also  in  many 
private  families,  as  well  as  for  ships  and 
other  vessels. 

The  figure  drawn  above  the  engraving  is 
intended  to  represent  the  direction  of  the 
forces  as  they  proceed  from  the  buttons  in 
magnetising,  a,  the  negative  button  repels 
and  expands,  while  the  positive  button  at- 
tracts and  contracts.  Besides  one  of  these 
forces  exerts  an  alkaline,  and  the  other  an 
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acid  influence  upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of 
the  body. 

We  cannot  however  enter  further  into  this 
subject  at  present,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
do  so,  if  the  magnetizer  observes  the  direc- 
tions we  have  given  for  magnetizing. 

The  effects  of  these  instruments  are  of  a 
character  so  extraordinary,  in  both  acute  and 
chronic  diseases,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  it  will 
produce  an  entire  revolution  in  the  practice  of 
both  physic  and  surgery.  It  will  become 
indispensible  to  every  physician,  and  also  m 
many  private  families,  and  they  are  both 
availing  themselves  of  its  benefits  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  manufactured. 

We  have  been  magnetising  with  these 
machines  for  the  last  six  months,  and  they 
have  thus  far  realized  our  anticipations  as 
described  in  our  last  number.  Since  that 
publication  we  have  tested  it  in  a  great  va- 
riety and  number  of  cases,  with  results 
that  have  been  highly  satisfactory.* 

Among  these  cases  there  have  been  35  of 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine;  1 1  of  distortion 
of  the  spine  ;  5  of  distortion  and  lumbar  ab- 
scess, and  disease  of  the  hip  joint ;  51  of 
tubercular  consumption  ;  13  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis ;  5  of  chronic  bronchitis,  complicated 
in  its  last  stage  with  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs ;  1 1  of  tic-doloureux ;  2  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  antrum  and  nose  ,  5  amou- 
rosis ;  8  opacity  of  the  cornea ;  2  tumours 
of  the  eyelids ;  28  sick  head  ache  from  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  brain  ;  1  tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  organ  of  approbativeness,  con- 
nected with  tubercula  (white  swelling,)  of 
the  right  side  and  back  part  of  the  first  cervi- 
cal vertebrae,  involving  the  upper  attachment 
of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  pro- 
ducing an  impediment  in  the  motion  of  the 
right  leg ;  2  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  organ  of  firmness  connected  with  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  same  muscle  ;  6  tubercu- 


*  We  have  had  with  the  assistance  of  Students,  three 
machines  running,  almost  constantly  from  morning 
till  night. 


la  of  the  cerebellum,  connected  with  tuber- 
cula of  the  uterus,  and  uterus  and  stomach; 
8  tubercular  disease  of  the  ear ;  2  paralysis 
of  auditory  nerves;  1  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  organs  and  limbs ; 
1  acute  rheumatism  ;  18  chronic  rheumatism; 
7  paralysis ;  26  tubercular  disease  of  the 
throat;  13  secondary  syphilis ;  5  amenorr- 
hoea;  5  corea — St.  Vitus'  dance,  or  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  cerebellum ;  2  catalepsy. 

A  great  majority  of  these  cases  were  com- 
plicated with  tubercular  disease  of  other  or- 
gans, as  the  heart,  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
&c.  All  the  cases  of  consumption  were 
thus  complicated,  excepting  two,  in  which 
the  disease  had  commenced  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  arteries,  throat,  or  brain,  before  it  at- 
tacked the  lungs.  This,  we  may  here  re- 
mark, we  have  long  observed  to  be  the  uni- 
form course  of  the  disease  in  9  cases  out  of 
10,  showing  the  importance  of  attacking  it 
in  its  transit  to  that  organ. 

In  the  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  Rotary 
Magnetic  Machine,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Dissector,  we  suggested  the  probability 
of  its  great  importance  in  the  incipient  stage 
of  tubercular  consumption,  from  the  results 
obtained  in  the  few  cases,  in  which  we  had 
then  used  it.  Further  trials,  in  more  than  50 
cases,  have  not  only  confirmed  that  opinion 
but  have  shewn  it  to  be  very  useful  in  the 
last  stage,  especially  in  promptly  reducing 
the  pleuro-peripheumony  that  often  attends 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  In  many 
cases  it  lessens  the  cough  and  expectoration, 
by  reducing  the  mucous  disease  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  that  traverse  the  tubercula- 
tions. 

In  magnetising  the  lungs,  the  button  con- 
veying the  weakest,  or  positive  force,  is  pla- 
ced over  the  posterior  spinal  nerves  connect- 
ed with  them,  in  the  intervertebral  spaces, 
between  the  7th  or  last  cervical,  and  first 
dorsal  vertebras,  while  the  other,  or  negative 
button,  conveying  the  strongest  force,  is  mo- 
ved slowly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
chest,  with  the  instrument  graduated  to  a 
moderate  power.    This  practice  is  adopted  in 
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consumption  or  pneumonia,  for  the  purpose 
of  first  exploring  the  lungs  to  find  the  place 
most  diseased,  as  the  action  of  the  instru- 
ment will  be  much  more  sensibly  felt  when 
the  button  passes  over  it,  and  it  will  re- 
quire more  magnetising  than  other  parts  of 
the  lungs. 

In  exploring  the  chest,  and  in  magnetising, 
whether  for  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart,  or 
pleu  a,  the  positive  button  should  be  placed 
over  the  left  intervertebral  space  in  magneti- 
sing the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  over  the 
same  space  on  the  other  side  in  magnetising 
the  right  side  of  the  chest.  In  such  cases 
the  process  is  continued  only  from  5  to  10 
minutes,  and  once  a  day  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. 

Turbercula  of  the  heart — hypertrophy.  In 
this  case  the  negative  button  should  be  pla- 
ced below  the  lower  apex  of  the  heart,  where 
it  may  remain  10  or  15  minutes,  under  a  very 
moderate  power  of  the  instrument. 

Pleurisy,  Acute  or  Chronic.  In  these 
cases  the  negative  button  should  be  placed 
over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  or  place  where 
the  pain  is  felt,  under  a  very  moderate  pow- 
er of  the  instrument. 

Tubercula  of  the  Stomach — Dyspepsia. — 
The  positive  button  should  be  placed  over 
the  intervertebral  spaces,  between  the  first 
and  second,  and  second  and  third  dorsal  ver- 
terbrae,  and  the  other  button  over  the  stomach. 
In  magnetising  the  left  side  of  the  stomach, 
the  positive  button  should  be  placed  over  the 
left  side  of  the  spine,  and  the  other  about 
two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  medium  line. — 
In  magnetising  the  right  side,  the  button 
should  be  placed  over  the  right  side  of  the 
spine  and  stomach. 

Tubercula  of  the  liver — acute  or  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver.  The  positive  button 
should  be  placed  over  the  intervertebral 
spaces  of  the  right  side,  between  the  7th  and 
8th,  and  8th  and  9th  dorsal  vertebra,  whi]e 
the  other  is  moved  slowly  around  one  half  of 
the  body,  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  below 
the  short  ribs  to  the  spine,  and  then  over  the 
short  ribs. 


Tubercula  of  the  spleen — acute  or  chronic. 
The  positve  button  should  be  placed  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spine,  to  that  in  the  case 
of  the  liver,  and  the  other  button  over  the 
left  side  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver. 

Tubercula  of  the  large  intestines. — The 
positive  button  must  be  placed  over  the  inter- 
vertebral space,  between  the  5th  and  6th  and 
6th  and  7th  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  other 
over  the  intestines  on  the  right  or  left  side, 
as  indicated  by  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Tubercula  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
positive  button  should  be  placed  over  the 
interveitebral  space,  between  the  11th  and 
12  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  the  other  over  the 
front  part  of  the  abdomen,  right  or  left  of 
the  medium  line,  as  indicated  by  the  seat  of/ 
the  disease. 

Mesenteric  Diseases.  In  these  cases  the 
buttons  should  be  placed  over  the  spine  and 
abdomen,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  large  and 
small  intestines. 

Kidneys.  In  tubercular  diseases  of  the 
kidneys — acute  or  chronic,  the  negative  but- 
ton should  be  placed  over  the  intervertebral 
space  between  the  12th  dorsal  and  first  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  abdomen. 

Cystis.  The  positive  button  should  be 
placed  over  the  same  intervertebral  spaces 
as  incases  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  other  over 
and  above  the  pubis. 

Prostate  Gland.  In  these  cases  the  posi- 
tive button  should  be  placed  over  the  inter- 
vertebral space,  between  the  last  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae and  the  os-coxgex,  and  the  other  over 
and  above  the  pubis. 

Uterus.  In  magnetising  this  organ,  the  posi- 
tive button  should  be  placed  over  tthe  inter- 
vertebral spaces,  between  the  first  and  second 
and  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae,  and 
the  other  over  and  above  the  pubis. 

Ovaria.  In  tubercular  disease  of  the  ova- 
ry, the  breasts  or  mammae  are  not  of  the 
same  size — that  on  the  same  side  of  the  dis- 
eased ovaria  being  larger  than  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  in  consequence  of  atrophia  of 
the  latter  from  direct  sympathy  with  the 
diseased  ovaria.     The  positive  button  should 
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therefore  be  placed  over  the  atrophied  breast* 
and  the  other  over  the  ovaria  of  the  opposite 
side. — -The  same  course  should  be  pursued 
in  chlorosis,  ammorrhoce,  fyc. 

Leucorrhcea.  The  positive  button  in  these 
cases  should  be  placed  over  the  interverte- 
bral space,  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebras 
and  os-coxgix,  if  tenderness  is  elicited  by 
pressure  there,  otherwise  it  will  be  found  in 
the  lumbar  vertebra?,  over  which  this  button 
must  be  placed.  In  the  first  case  the  nega- 
tive button  should  be  placed  over  the  front 
part  of  the  perineum,  and  in  the  last  over  the 
pubis. 

Prolapsus-uteri.  In  these  cases  the  button 
maybe  placed  on  each  side  of  the  pubis, 
or  one  button  may  be  placed  over  a  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  the  other  on  the  side  of  the 
pubis,  when  the  broad  dilated  ligaments  that 
sustain  the  uterus  will  contract  with  great 
force. 

In  tubercular  disease  of  the  stomach  and 
uterus — the  positive  button  should  be  placed 
over  the  intervertebral  space,  between  the 
first  and  second  dorsal,  and  the  other  over 
the  pubis,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  sym- 
pathy between  these  organs. 

In  tubercular  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and 
uterus — the  negative  button  is  placed  over 
the  organ  of  amativeness,  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pubis, 
and  we  should  here  observe  that  females  can 
and  should  magnetise  themselves,  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  uterus,  and  vagina,  &c,  and 
should  never  allow  a  physician  to  do  so, 
while  they  have  strength  to  do  it  themselves, 
or  can  procure  the  assistance  of  a  female. 

Brain,  "Tubercular  disease  of  the  brain 
is  distinguished  in  an  instant,  by  the  pain 
produced  by  the  pressure  on  the  sub-occipital 
nerves,  on  the  sides  of  the  space  between 
the  head  and  first  cervical  vertebrae,  or  joint 
of  the  neck,  in  the  abscence  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  throat.  It  may  also  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  pain  darting  into  the  brain, 
when  the  disease  is  in  its  active  state,  or  by 
severe  pain  in  the  head,  in  the  absence  of 
an  injury.  In  magnetising  this  organ,  we 
should  always  observe  the  greatest  caution, 
and  always  commence'  with  the  weakest 
power  of  the  instrument. 


Sick  head  ache. — The  positive  button  is 
placed  over  the  organ  of  amativeness,  and 
the  negative  over  the  organ  of  causality  or 
the  opposite  side  of  the  head,  and  moved 
quickly  over  that  side  of  the  forehead,  when 
the  positive  button  is  placed  over  the  oppo- 
site organ  of  amativeness,  and  the  negative 
over  the  opposite  organ  of  causality,  and 
moved  over  that  side  of  the  forehead  as  be- 
fore. The  sitting;  is  thus  concluded  generally 
in  less  than  one  minute. 

In  head  aches — other  than  those  that  are 
periodical,  and  called  sick  head  ache,  we 
place  the  negative  button  over  various  organs 
as  indicated  by  the  pain,  or  seat  of  disease, 
while  the  positive  button  is  moved  around 
the  neck. 

Tic-Dolroaux. — The  positive  button  is 
placed  over  the  plexus  of  nerves,  in  front  of 
the  ear,  while  the  other  is  passed  over  the  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  sitting  concluded  in  a  few 
seconds. 

Strabismus — Squinting.  The'  positive  but- 
ton is  placed  over  and  pressed  in  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  eyelid  over  the  paralyzed  muscle, 
and  the  other  over  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
eye,  and  the  sitting  concluded  in  one  minute. 
Eye. — Diseases  of  the  eye,  acute  and 
chronic. — The  negative  button  is  placed  over 
the  eyelids  in  these  cases,  and  the  other  over 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  excepting  amour- 
osis,  in  which  case  the  buttons  are  reversed. 

Nose. — Diseases  of  the  nose,  acute  or  chro- 
nic. The  negative  button  is  placed  over  the 
nose  in  these  cases,  excepting  polypus,  in 
which  case  the  buttons  are  reversed. 

Antrum. — In  case  of  disease  of  the  antrum 
the  negative  button  is  placed  over  the  an- 
trum, and  the  other  over  the  neck. 

Tooth-ache. — The  negative  button  is  placed 
over  the  diseased  tooth,  and  the  other  in  front 
of  the  ear. 

Throat — In  diseases  of  the  throat,  acute 
or  chronic,  the  buttons  are  placed  on  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  and 
moved  slowly  towards  the  chin,  or  the  posi- 
tive over  the  sub-occipital  nerves,  and  the 
other  on  the  side  of  the  throat. 

Muscles. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  muscles 
— Rheumatism,  acute  or  chronic.     Pain  is 
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produced  by  pressure  on  the  intervertebral 
spaces  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  which  in- 
creases with  the  intensity  of  the  disease  ;  and 
in  magnetising  for  rheumatism  the  positive 
button  should  be  placed  over  the  back  part  of 
the  neck,  at  the  commencement,  and  at  inter- 
vals during  this  process — no  matter  whether 
the  disease  is  in  the  arm,  finger,  leg  or  toe, 
The  buttons  should  also  be  placed,  and  moved 
slowly  over,  and  around,  and  between,  the 
joints.  The  positive  button  being  sometimes 
on  one  joint,  and  the  negative  on  another. — 
When  the  disease  is  affecting  the  arms, 
shoulder  or  neck,  one  button  may  be  held  a 
few  minutes  in  each  hand. 

Paralysis. — In  cases  of  paralysis,  patients 
should  be  magnetised  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  rheumatism. 

Chorea. — St.  Vitus'  dance — Tubercular  dis- 
ease of  the  cerebellum.  The  negative  button 
should  be  placed  over  the  organ  of  amative- 
ness,  while  the  other  should  be  placed  on 
the  affected  limb,  or  limbs,  of  the  opposite 
side. 

Epilepsy. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum. The  negative  button  should  be 
placed  over  the  cerebellum,  and  the  positive 
on  the  neck  or  ear  of  the  opposite  side. 

Catalepsy. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  ver- 
miform process,  in  the  medium  line  of  the  ce- 
rebellum, (organ  of  motion.)  In  these  cases 
the  positive  button  should  be  placed  over  tbe 
first  cervical  vertebrae,  and  the  other  over  the 
organ  of  individuality. 

Deafness. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  eus- 
tation  tube.  In  these  cases,  the  positive  but- 
ton should  be  placed  on  the  tongue  and  the 
other  on  the  ear. 

Joints  and  Limbs. — Tubercular  disease  of 
the  joints  and  limbs — white  swellings.  In 
these  cases  both  buttons  are  moved  over  and 
around  these  swellings,  whether  in  a  sound 
or  ulcerated  state. 

Spine. — Tubercular  disease  of  the  spine — 
distortion  of  the  spine — distortion  of  the  spine 
and  lumbar  abscess.  The  buttons  are  appli- 
ed around  and  over  the  distortions,  and  ab- 
scesses, as  in  the  case  of  white  swellings. 

Spine. — Lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine — 
(See  description  of  the  manner  of  magneti- 


sing, with  an  engraving,  in  the  April  number 
of  this  Journal.) 

Aphonia.  —  Loss  of  Voice.  Dr.  L.  D. 
Fleming,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  recovered 
his  voice  rapidly  under  the  action  of  this  in- 
strument, thinks  it  is  better  to  apply  one  of 
the  buttons — the  negative — over  the  organ  of 
imitation,  instead  of  both  on  the  neck,  under 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  from  the  effects 
produced  in  his  case. 

Tubercular  disease  of  the  organs  is  inva- 
riably distinguished,  in  all  these  cases,  by 
pain  more  or  less  severe  (in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disease)  produced  by  pressure 
on  the  ganglions  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the 
intervertebral  spaces  along  each  side  of  the 
spine — no  matter  what  name  may  have  been 
given  to  the  disease  by  physicians,  nosolo- 
gists,  or  other  medical  writers.*  It  is  a  dis- 
ease of  the  secreting  or  lymphatic  system  in 
the  serous  surfaces,  in  which  the  posterior 
spinal  nerves  terminate,  and  is  propagated 
from  the  skin  to  the  limbs,  and  from  the 
limbs  to  the  organs,  and  from  one  organ  to 
another.  The  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  skin, 
limbs,  and  spine,  is  easily  seen,  and  its  pre- 
cise situation  in  the  organs  is  in  general  easi- 
ly determined,  by  exploring  them  under  a 
very  moderate  power  of  the  instrument. 

Patients  affected  with  tubercular  disease, 
will  bear  only  a  moderate  power  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  among  these  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  susceptibility  to  its  action,  as  in 
the  cases  of  mesmeric  influence.  Generally 
they  will  bear  very  comfortably,  one  half  of 
the  power  of  the  instrument,  but  there  are  a 
few  that  will  go  into  a  fainting  fit,f  or  into 
the  mesmeric  state,  under  its  weakest  power. 
The  greatest  caution  should,  therefore,  be  ex- 
ercised in  graduating  the  instrument,  especial 
ly  at  the  first  sitting.  In  fact,  children  and 
weak-minded  people  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  use  it.  The  time  occupied  in  magneti- 
sing varies  in  the  different  cases — generally 

*  These  symptoms  are  magnetic  ;  for,  when  we  press 
upon  these  ganglions  in  the  active  state  of  the  disease, 
the  pain  will  dart  into  the  diseased  organ,  with  a  force 
which  increases  with  the  intensity  of  the  disease. 

t  We  have  had  only  two  cases  of  this  kind — one,  a 
lady,  in  magnetising  the  brain,  and  the  other,  a  gentle- 
man, in  magnetising  the  chest.  They  were  both  very 
subject  to  fainting  fits  from  trifling  causes. 
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from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  mag- 
netic organisation  of  the  system  becomes  so 
tense  as  to  give  violent  shocks  to  the  magne- 
'  tiser,  and  sometimes  headache  to  the  patient 
if  the  process  is  continued  too  long. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  tubercular  dis- 
ease, other  remedies  are  required  to  keep  up 
a  steady  magnetic   action.     Magnetising  re- 
stores lost  motion  in  the  tuberlucated  por- 
tions of  the  organs,  limbs,  and  other  struc- 
tures— sometimes  permanently,  but  generally 
temporarily,   making  it  necessary  for   such 
patients  to  use  other  remedies  at  the   same 
time.     With  these,  in  conjunction  with  the 
action  of  the  instrument,  they  recover  very 
rapidly — even  cases  so  far  advanced  as  to 
preclude  any  hope  of  their  recovery  by  any 
other  means.  Magnetic  or  magnetized  reme- 
dies are  the  only  ones  that  are  of  any  value 
in  Tubercular  disease  of  the  organs  and  limbs. 
We  continue  to  use  the  magnetised  gold  pills 
in  these  cases  with  a  success  in  conjunction 
with  the  action  of  the  machine  that  precludes 
the  necessity  of  any  other,  and  we  should 
here  remark,  that  the  daily  effects  of  the  ac- 
tion of  this  instrument  affords  the  most  con- 
clusive and  overwhelming  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the   magnetic  treatment  we  have 
long  pursued  in  tubercular  disease,  and  gives 
us  a  most  extraordinary  and  glorious  triumph 
over  our  opponents. 
Hypertrophy  of  Mucous  Surfaces. 
Bronchitis — (Chronic.) — The  action  of  the 
rotary  magnetic  machine,  alone,  will  cure  all 
the  cases  in  the  first  stage  of  this  disease  ol 
the  membrane  that  lives  inside  of  the  air 
tubes.    The  disease  is  distinguished  by  cough 
and  expectoration,  and  the   abscence  of  the 
magnetic  symptoms  of  tubercular  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

The  negative  button  should  be  placed  first 
over  the  intervertebral  spaces,  between  the 
seventh  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae 
while  the  other  is  passed  slowly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  chest,  including  the 
back  part  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  tubercula 
of  the  lungs,  or  consumption.  The  positive 
button  is  then  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  the 
other  moved  quickly  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  chest,  and  the  sitting  concluded  in  ten 
minutes. 


In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  ac- 
tion of  the  instrument  should  be  aided  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  which  should  be  ground  one 
hour  in  a  glass  mortar,  with  loaf  sugar,  in 
the  proportion  of  5  grains  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  to  1 00  of  sugar.  About  a  drachm  of 
this  powder  should  then  be  put  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  phial,  holding  not  less  than  half-a- 
pint,  and  then  shaken  and  instantly  applied 
to  the  mouth,  making  at  the  same  time  a  full 
inspiration  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inhale 
the  particles  of  powder  suspended  in  the  air 
contained  in  the  phial. 

Mucous  disease  of  the  throat. — This  dis- 
ease is  distinguished  by  hawking  and  expec- 
toration, and  the  abscence  of  the  magnetic 
symptoms  of  the  tubercular  disease  of  the 
throat. 

The  negative  and  positive  buttons  are  ap- 
plied alternately  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  or  on  each  side  of  the  throat  in  these 
cases.  Every  case  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
disease  is  cured  in  this  way.  In  its  last 
stage  the  throat  should  be  gargled  with  a 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  once  in 
two  or  three  days. 

In  diseases  of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
the  organs  and  limbs,  patients  will  bear  fully 
double  the  power  of  the  machine,  that  they 
will  in  diseases  of  the  serous  surfaces ;  in 
fact  the  greatest  p6wer  that  is  borne  in  dis- 
eases of  the  serous  surfaces,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  will  have  little  or  no  effect  in 
acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  mucoue  sur- 
faees,  and  this  fact  in  a  doubtful  case  is  suf- 
cient  to  determine  the  true  character  of  the 
disease,  whpther  in  thebrain  or  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

Acute  diseases — inflammation  of  the 
Serous  Surfaces, — Acute  Tubercula. 

The  action  of  the  rotary  magnetic  machine 
reduce  inflammations  of  the  organs  and  limbs 
with  great  rapidity.  We  have  used  it  in 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  and  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  &c.  It  cured  the 
first  in  from  two  to  three  minutes,  and  in  cases 
of  paralyzed  limbs  in  the  last,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  from  one  limb  to  another  has 
ceased  on  the  first  application  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  inflammation  in  the  paralyzed 
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limb  or  limbs  soon  reduced  by  a  few  more 
applications  of  the  instrument,  without  the 
use  of  any  other  means  whatever.  In  a  let- 
ter from  Dr.  L.  D.  Fleming  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
he  says,  "  A  few  weeks  since  my  wife  had  a 
most  violent  attack  of  pleurisy  of  the  left 
side.  I  applied  the  buttons  of  the  instru- 
ment, from  one  to  two  minutes.  It  produced 
a  sensation  of  faintness,  which  subsided  in 
about  fifteen  minutes — since  which  time 
there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
I  could  add  a  great  many  cases  of  the  extra- 
ordinary effects  of  the  machine,  but  time 
presses  hard  upon  me,  and  this  must  suffice." 
Inflammation  or  acute  tubercular  disease  of 
the  serous  surfaces  of  the  organs  and  limbs, 
is  distinguished  by  the  magnetic  symptoms, 
in  the  same  manner  as  chronic  tubercula  of 
*  these  surfaces,  and  in  magnetising  in  these 
cases  of  disease  of  the  organs  the  positive 
button  should  be  placed  over  the  ganglions  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  intervertebral  spaces, 
and  the  negative  over  the  seat  of  the  disease 
in  the  organs,  in  the  same  manner  as  descri- 
bed in  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  these  sur- 
faces. In  pleurisy  pleurihs  costalis  or  pleuro- 
peripneumony,  the  positive  button  should  be 
placed  over  the  intervertebral  spaces  between 
the  7th  or  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  verte- 
brae, as  in  the  case  of  peripneumony  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs. 

The  posterior  cervical  nerves,  or  those  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  cervical  vertebras  of 
the  neck,  are  connected  with  and  terminate 
in  the  serous  or  external  surfaces  of  the 
muscles  {the  fascia)  and  the  internal  cervical 
motor  nerves,  or  nerves  of  motion  with  the 
mucous  or  inner  surfaces  of  the  muscles  * 
In  magnetising  for  rheumatism,  acute  or 
chronic,  the  positive  button  should  theie- 
fore,  be  placed  over  some  one  of  the  cer- 
vical intervertebral  spaces  of  the  affected 
side  while  the  negative  is  moved  slowly 
over  the  affected  muscles  or  limbs.  We 
have  frequently  first  applied  both  buttons  to 
a  limb  in  these  cases  without  effect,  and  have 


*  We  long  since  discovered  those  connections  of  the 
spinal  nerves  with  the  different  surfaces  of  the  muscles 
and  of  the  organs,  by  the  magnetic  symptoms,  and  its 
correctness  and  importance  is  now  every  day  demon- 
strated by  the  action  of  the  machine. 


at  last  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  manner  of 
magnetising  above  described,  as  in  the  case 
mentioned  of  a  gentleman  with  impediment 
in  the  motion  of  his  right   leg. 

Palsy — shaking.  In  these  cases  the  posi- 
tive button  should  \>z  applied  to  the  neck  as  in 
the  case  of  rheumatism,  and  the  other  to  the 
extremities  of  the  affected  side. 

Bronchitis — acute. — The  buttons  should 
be  applied  in  these  cases  in  the  Same  man- 
ner as  in  chronic  bronchitis. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  buttons  should  be  both  applied  and 
moved  over  the  diseased  surface  in  diseases 
of  the  skin,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  face  when  the  positive  button 
should  be  placed  on  the  ear,  or  over  the 
plexus  of  nerves  in  front  of  it,  while  the 
other  is  passed  over  the  diseased  surface. 

We  have  used  the  instrument  in  only  a 
few  cases  of  disease  of  the  skin,  and  these 
mostly  cases  of  erysipelas,  lepra,  salt-rheum 
and  herpes.  It  reduces  the  most  inveterate 
cases  of  erysipelas  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  effects  in  the  others  have  been  such  as  to 
warrant  a  beliei,  that  there  are  very  few  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  that  can  long  exist  under 
the  action  of  the  machine. 

Fevers. — From  the  very  favorable  effects 
of  the  action  of  the  machine  in  sympathetic, 
hectic,  or  irregular  fevers,  great  hopes  are 
entertained  of  its  future  success  in  those  that 
are  idiopathic,  as  intermittent,  remittent,  ner- 
vous, congestive,  and  yellow  fever. 

The  spine  should  always  be  examined  in 
these  cases  to  determine  the  true  character  Qf 
the  disease,  whether  of  the  serous  or  mucous 
surfaces,  and  the  number  of  organs  implicated 
in  it ;  and  this  can  always  be  done  with  per- 
fect ease  and  certainty  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  magnetic  symptoms.  When 
these  are  present,  the  positive  button  should 
be  placed  over  the  intervertebral  spaces,  and 
the  negative  moved  slowly  over  the  diseased 
organ  under  a  very  moderate  power  of  the 
instrument  to  find  the  seat  of  the  disease  in 
the  organ,  and  determine  the  amount  of  the 
power  that  can  be  borne  with  ease  to  the  pa- 
tient. 
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In  the  absence  of  these  symptoms,  the  ne- 
gative button  should  be  applied  to  the  inter- 
vertebral spaces,  connected  with  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  while  the  positive  is  moved 
slowly,  first,  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach, 
and  then  over  the  intestines — observing  the 
rule  to  have  a  button  over  the  spinal  nerve 
connected  with  the  organ  which  we  wish  to 
magnetise. 

Effects  of  Magnetising  upon  the  Magnetiser. 

We  have  probably  received  on  an  average 
50  shocks  a  day  in  magnetising  our  patients, 
during  the  last  six  months,  either  from  acci- 
dently  touching  the  un protected  parts  of  both 
buttons,  or  from  touching  the  patient  with 
one  finger  and  a  button  with  the  other,  and 
was  at  first  much  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  it.  We  have  been 
howevei  not  only  happily  disappointed  in 
our  expectations  of  injury,  but  have  found 
it  a  great  benefit  to  us.  It  has  removed  it 
appears  every  vestige  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism with  which  we  have  been  much  affect- 
ed during  the  last  14  years. 

We  never  had  so  much  elasticity  in  our 
body  and  limbs,  and  never  had  so  much 
strength,  we  never  walked  with  so  much 
ease  as  we  now  do,  and  besides,  we  frequent- 
ly, even  after  having  gone  through  a  great 
labor  during  the  day,  feel  so  much  elasti- 
city and  buoyancy  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
sit  or  stand  still,  from  a  strong  inclination  to 
be  moving,  jumping,  or  dancing  ;  these  sen- 
sations are  in  fact  sometimes  so  strong  as 
to  require  strong  efforts  to  repress  them. 

Magnetic  Sleep. — A  much  greater  number 
of  persons  can  be  put  into  the  magnetic  or 
mesmeric  sleep  under  the  combined  influence 
of  the  rotary  magnetic  machine  and  the  mag- 
netiser, than  by  the  common  methcd,  or  that 
of  the  magnetiser  alone.  We  have  put  per- 
sons into  that  state  by  the  influence  of  the 
machine  alone. 


In  the  combined  operation  we  place  the 
positive  button  in  the  left  hand  of  the  person 
to  be  magnetised,  and  take  the  negative  but- 
ton in  our  left  hand,  and  then  take  with  the 
other  hand  the  right  hand  of  the  same  per- 


son, under  the  most  moderate  power  of  the 
instrument. 

When  persons  have  passed  into  the  mag- 
netic state  in  this  way,  or  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  instrument  alone,  they  represent 
themselves  as  being  surrounded  with  an  in- 
tense light.  They  also  represent  the  brain 
as  beaming  every  where  with  intense  light 
which  gradually  disappears,  and  in  10  or  15 
minules  is  no  longer  noticed. 

We  have  not  given  a  concise  history  of 
the  effects  of  the  machine  in  each  case  men- 
tioned, as  in  the  few  cases  noticed  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Journal ;  because  such 
descriptions,  with  veiy  few  exceptions  would 
have  been  little  more  than  mere  repetitions 
of  the  triumphant  action  of  the  instrument. 
It  may  however  be  of  some  importance  to 
notice  more  particularly  its  effects  in  lateral 
curvatures  of  the  spine,  as  we  have  only  re- 
ferred to  them  in  the  last  number.  In  the  35 
cases  we  have  had  since  that  time,  there  was 
a  great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  curves,  and 
a  great  difference  in  the  time  since  they  com- 
menced as  well  as  of  their  ages.  The  time 
of  their  existence  was  from  1  to  16  years, 
and  their  ages  from  8  to  32  years. 

The  time  required  to  straighten  a  spine, 
or  make  it  resume  its  natural  position  de- 
pends so  much  upon  the  circumstances  at- 
tending each  individual  case,  as  the  form  of 
the  curve,  the  time  of  its  existence,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient,  &c,  as  to  make  it  ne- 
cessarily very  uncertain. 

The  first  object  to  be  obtained  is  to  lessen 
the  action  of  the  tuberculated  muscles  on 
the  posterior  side  of  the  curves,  and  increaee 
it  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  on  the  other,  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  spine  pass  the  centre 
and  curve  in  the  opposite  direction,  under  the 
action  of  the  buttons. 

When  this  object  is  attained  and  we  can 
make  it  pass  the  centre  at  each  sitting,  the 
muscles  will  soon  maintain  it  in  its  natural 
position.  In  eight  cases  in  which  the  curva- 
tures had  existed  from  one  to  two  years,  they 
passed  the  centre  the  first  sitting,  while  it  has 
required  more  than  two  months  to  effect  this 
object  in  three  cases  of  long  continuance. — • 
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The  muscles  are  always  swelled,  thickened, 
or  tuberculated  on  the  posterior  side  of  the 
curve,  (as  seen  in  the  following  engraving,-) 


and  emaciated  or  atrophied  and  paralyzed  on 
the  other.  In  magnetising  these  cases  the 
positive  button  is  placed  over  the  paralyzed 
muscles  at  B,  while  the  negative  button  is 
passed  over  the  tuberculated  muscles  in  the 
right  shoulder  and  hip,  at  intervals  from  5  to 
15  minutes  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  negative 
button  is  placed  over  the  tuberculated  mus- 
cles at  C,  while  the  positive  button  is  moved 
over  and  around  the  left  shoulder  along  the 
inside  of  the  curve  at  A,  under  a  power  of 
the  instrument  that  can  be  easily  borne. — 
Some  of  these  bear  only  a  moderate,  while 
others  will  bear  its  full  power.  i  We  com- 
mence with  a  moderate  power  at  each  sitting 
and  then  gradually  increase  it  to  the  full  pow- 
er that  can  be  borne,  bringing  the  spine  up  as 
straight  as  possible  at  the  close  of  each  sit- 
ting. In  some  bad  cases  assistance  is  re- 
quired to  raise  the  atrophied  shoulder  and 
keep  the  paralyzed  muscles  distended  under 
the  action  of  the  buttons,  much  however  will 
depend  on  the  tact,  perseverance  and  experi- 
ence of  the  magnetiser. 


In  magnetising  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
every  other,  the  passes  with  the  buttons 
should  be  downwards,  or  in  a  direction  from 
the  head  to  the  feet,  and  this  is  a  rule  that 
should  not  be  departed  from,  and  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  different  buttons, 
magnetisers  should  attain  a  habit  of  taking 
the  negative  button  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
positive  in  the  left. 

Classification  of  Diseases. — The  magnetic 
symptoms  to  which  we  long  since  directed 
the  attention  of  physicians,  make  a  natural 
division  of  disease,  into  four  classes,  viz : — ■ 

I.  Acute  diseases  of  the  serous  surfaces 
of  the  body,  including  the  skin. 

II.  Chronic  disease  of  the  serous  sur- 
faces. 

III.  Acute  disease  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
of  the  body,  including  the  alimentary  canal. 

IV.  Chronic  disease  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. 

The  action  of  the  magnetic  machine  on 
these  different  surfaces,  confirms  the  correct- 
ness of  this  classification,  which  simplifies 
the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner,  and  elevates  the  study 
and  practice  of  medicine  from  a  very  uncer- 
tain, and  consequently  ever-changing  art,  to 
the  character,  dignity  and  rank  of  a  science. 

In  running'the  machine,  an  ounce  or  a  table 
spoonful  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol) 
is  put  into  the  space  in  which  the  zinc  is 
placed,  when  water  is  poured  on  it,  until 
the  space  is  about  half  full.  The  vitriol 
will  be  dissolved  in  three  minutes,  when  the 
zinc  is  placed  in  the  solution  in  a  position  in 
which  it  does  not  touch  anything  but  the 
cross  piece  which  suspends  it  in  the  solution. 
The  wires  are  then  connected  with  the  batte- 
ry, machine  and  buttons,  in  the  manner  seen 
in  the  figure.  The  arm  of  the  armature  is 
then  pushed  slightly  with  the  finger,  so  as  to 
turn  it  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  or  in 
the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  when  it 
moves  with  great  rapidity  and  the  process  of 
magnetising  is  commenced.  As  soon  as  we 
are  through  with  the  operation,  the  zinc  is 
raised  out  of  the  solution  and  placed  on  the 
projections,  attached  to  the  different  surfaces 
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of  copper,  to  prevent  the  further  action  of  the 
solution  upon  the  zinc.  The  solution  does 
not  act  on  the  copper  surface,  and  may  there- 
fore remain  in  it,  or  it  may  be  poured  into  a 
phial  or  bottle  and  used  many  times,  or  until 
it  becomes  too  weak  to  make  the  machine 
run  well,  when  a  little  more  blue  vitriol  may 
be  added  or  a  new  solution  made  as  before. 

Depositions  accumulate  constantly  upon 
the  zinc,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  prevent  the  solution  from  acting  upon  it, 
when  it  must  be  washed  oh*,  and  again  placed 
in  the  solution,  and  the  armature  started  as 
before. 

The  silver  conductors  of  the  forces  to  the 
armature,  sometimes  press  too  hard  upon  it, 
and  at  other  times  not  so  hard  as  it  should 
do  to  make  it  run  very  fast  or  at  its  greatest 
speed.  A  very  little  attention  to  these  con- 
ductors, and  to  keeping  the  zinc  clean,  will 
enable  any  person  to  run  the  machine  in  the 
best  manner. 

The  power  of  the  instrument  is  regulated 
by  moving  the  piston  in  the  cylinder.  It 
increases  from  its  minimum  to  its  maximum, 
with  the  distance  of  the  piston  in  the  cylin- 
der. 

Animal  and  Vegetable  Electricity. 

Electricity  the  principal  agent  of  animal  life— of  the 
vegetable  life  and  growth — its  action  a  direct  stimu 
lus — deficiency  of  its  density  or  elasticity  subversive 
of  animal  health,  and  induces  diseases  of  debility — 
intense  and  long  continued  heat  reduces  its  density 
or  elasticity. 

T.  Gale,  M.  D.,  Troy,N.  Y.  1802. 
The  electrical  effluvia  is  far  more  subtile 
than  air,  is  diffused  through  all  space,  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  and  pervades  every  part  of 
it ;  and  such  is  the  extreme  fineness,  velocity 
and  expansiveness  of  this  active  principle,  that 
all  other  matter  seems  to  be  only  the  body,  and 
this  the  soul  of  the  universe.  This  element 
exists  in  all  places  and  in  all  bodies ;  and  its 
action  is  sufficient  not  only  to  be  (under  the 
First  Cause)  the  secondary  cause  of  motion, 
but  to  produce  and  support  iife  throughout  all 
nature,  as  well  in  animals  as  vegetables. 
Now  as  the  heat  of  every  animal  is  the  en- 
gine which  circulates  the  blood  through  the 
whole  body ;  so  the  sun,  as  the  heat  of  the 
world,  circulates  or  rarities,  condenses,  vi- 
brates, stimulates,  and  by  continually  chang- 
ing the  state  and  density  of  this  elementary 
fire,  not  only  gives  motion  and  gravitation  to 
surrounding  worlds,  but  doth,  on  principles 
occult,  impart  life,  vigour  and  growth  to  all 


animals  and  vegetables.     It  is   a  species  _of 
itself,  and  totally  distinct  from  all  other  bodies. 

This  elementary  fire  not  only  exists  in  ani- 
mal bodies  on  an  equilibrium  with  those  sub- 
stances with  which  they  are  constantly  con- 
nected, but  the  common  air,  especially  when 
cool,  imbibes  a  large  proportion  of  this  elastic 
fire.  The  lungs  inspire  this  air,  the  fire  min- 
gled with  it  is  dispersed  through  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  into  the  blood  :  the  whole  mass 
of  fluids  are,  in  a  degree,  fermented  and  en- 
livened, and  the  vessels  being  at  the  same 
time  more  filled  and  distended,  their  tone  is 
quickened,  and  the  circulation  accelerated; 
all  the  animal  functions  are,  in  part,  put  in, 
and  preserved  in  motion,  and  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  invigorated  by  this  single  agent. 

If  it  is  granted,  that  totally  non-conductors 
become  such  by  their  imbibing,  in  some  fixed 
form,  a  large  quantity  of  this  elementary  fire, 
which  it  is  supposed  so  far  constitutes  these 
bodies,  that  they  are  incapable  of  conveying 
an  electric  shock,  then  it  will  follow  that  cold 
air,  which  any  one  may  easily  know  is  a 
non-conductor,  imbibes,  as  was  before  sugges- 
ted, an  immense  quantity  of  this  electrical 
fluid.  The  consequence  then  is,  that  the 
lungs  serve  as  an  electrical  machine  to  all 
animals,  keeping  up  a  constant  insolation,  by 
which  the  system  is  invigorated,  as  was  be- 
fore described ;  this  insolation  is  subject  to 
continual  waste,  partly  by  perspiration,  part- 
ly by  internal  heat  which  subdues  its  elasti- 
city, and  partly  by  those  less  electrified  bodies 
with  which  they  are  necessarily  connected. 

These  operations  may  be  called  natural  in- 
solation ;  but  as  I  am  hereafter  to  describe 
the  effect  of  the  artificial  insolation,  the  pecu- 
liar effects  of  the  natural  will  be  rendered 
more  obvious  and  certain. 


Electric  fire  promotes  the  vegetable  life,  fyc. 

That  this  effluvia  promotes  the  vegetable 
life  and  growth  will  not  be  questioned  by 
those  who  are  made  to  believe  that  it  pro- 
duceth  that  effect  on  the  animal.  The  most 
that  hath  been  said  of  its  effects  on  the  ani- 
mal, will  apply  to  the  vegetable,  except  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  and  by  their  action,  a 
higher  life  obtains  a  higher  and  greater  sup- 
ply as  is  necessary  for  its  support.  But  a 
single  experiment  will  put  it  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  what  I  have  'ventured  to  call  a  natural 
insolation,  doth  exists  and  prciluceth  the  de- 
scribed effects,  and  this  will  appear  by  adding 
a  little  of  the  artificial  thereto,  which  may 
be  done  thus :  Prepare,  at  the  proper  season, 
a  box  of  earth  sufficiently  moist,  place  it  on 
an  insolating  stool  or  stand,  sow  in  it  lettuce 
seed  :  at  the  same  time  sow  the  same  kind  of 
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seed  in  a  garden  bed  ;  this  being  done,  im- 
mediately electrify  the  box  of  earth  on  the 
stool,  and  keep  it  continually  insoiated,  and 
it  will  bring  the  lettuce  to  perfection  in  one 
half  the  time  of  the  former.  This  circum- 
stance alone  is  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to 
put  the  matter  beyond  ail  doubt,  that  this  ele- 
mentary fire  is  the  principal  agent  in  promo- 
ting the  growth  and  life  of  vegetables. 

And  it  will  be  shewn,  in  its  proper  place, 
that  the  artificial  insolation  of  the  human 
body  is  as  conspicuous  an  evidence  of  the 
same  element  being  the  main  cause  of  life, 
motion  and  vigor  in  the  animal  creation. 

The  action  a  direct  stimulus. 

That  this  elementary  fire,  electricity,  or  by 
whatever  name  it  is  distinguished,  is  a  stimu- 
lus, is  obvious  from  all  that  hath  been  ob- 
served of  its  efects  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  fluids  of  animals  and  vegetables 
contain  more,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  oi 
this  elementary  fire,  than  the  solids  of  either: 
and  it  is  the  peculiar  propensity  of  this  ef- 
fluvia, to  put  in  agitation  any  bodies  capable 
of  moving  or  of  being  acted  upon  by  this 
agent. .  Thus  the  heart  of  every  animal  gives 
the  first  motion  to  the  blood  ;  this  perpetuated 
by  the  dilation  and  contraction  of  th  •  arteries, 
at  the  same  time  each  particle  of  the  fluids 
has  attached  to  it  a  globular  atmosphere;  th's 
atmosphere  buoys  up,  enlivens  and  facili- 
tates the  flow  of  blood  thro'  every  part  of  the 
system  ;  and  being  contained  chiefly  in  the 
fluids,  doth,  in  some  degree,  fill  and  distend 
the  vessels,  and  thus  excite  their  action.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  could  this  element  be  ex- 
tracted from  an  animal  or  vegetable,  there 
would  be  an  instantaneous  decay,  which 
would  soon  terminate  in  the  death  of  either. 

In  supporting  the  diminished  1'fe  of  the 
vegetable,  a  diminished  action  is  allotted  to 
this  effluvia;  its  globular  atmospheres  always 
tend  to  propel,  buoy  up  and  diffuse  to  every 
the  most  extreme  part  of  every  flower  and 
branch  of  the  spreading  tree:  And  it  is  on 
this  principle  only  we  can  account  for.  the 
juices  ascending  and  diffusing  themselves 
throughout  the  vegetable  growth 

Deficiency  *  of  ethereal  fire  subversive  of 
health.. 

Life  and  health  being  so  much  suspended 
on  a  full  supply  of  this  quickening  principle, 

*  I  must  own.  that  I  am  staggered  n  determining 
whether  this  deficiency,  as  I  call  it.  doth  consi-t  in  the 
redaction  of  the  elasticity  of  ethereal  fire  only,  01 
wh  'her,  by  som»  me  ms  not  yet  nri  lerstood,  piemen 
tary  fire  1  absolute  y  dissipated  and  diminished  in 
in  quantity — its  el  stici'y  must  '  e  reduced  to  promote 
the  vegeta  le  growth,  for  he  vegetable  life  subsides,  in 
the  winter  season.  When  this  element  becomes  very 
dense  and  elastic,  then  fluids  cannot  How  in  conse- 
quence of  this  resistance  to  motion.     I  am  most  apt  to 


it  follows  that  any  deficiency  thereof  must 
tend  directly  to  diminish  life  and  health 
either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  creation ; 
as  it  respects  the  animal  life,  the  deficiency  is 
in  the  air,  the  lungs  are  not  sufficiently  vi- 
trated;  as  it  respects  the  vegetable,  the  soil 
is  deficient  in  containing  it. . 

Deficiency  of  ethereal  fire  causes   diseases  of 
debility. 

A  continued  deficiency  of  existing  powers, 
tend  to  induce  diseases  of  debility,  and  inas- 
much as  they  arise  from  deficiency  of  st  mu- 
lus,  are  denominated  direct,  or  diseases  of  di- 
rect debility  ;  as  this  respec'.s  the  animal  life, 
the  remedy  is  the  artificial  insolation,  opium- 
1  ra  idy,  and  he  more  durable  stimulus  of  diets 
&c.  As  it  respects  the  vegetable  life,  the  re, 
medyis  water,  and  such  manure  as  contain, 
a  greater  quantity  of  this  elementary  fire. — 
it  was  contended  before  that  there  is  a  vast 
'isproportion  in  the  quantity  contained  in 
<ohds,  (metallic  substance  excepted)  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  contained  in  fluids  ; 
hence  there  is  not  only  a  deficiency  of  this 
element  iri  the  circumambient  air,  by  reason 
of  heat;  but  through  the  inability  of  the  soil 
to  contain  this  element,  there  is  also  a  defi- 
ciency— dry  loam,  sand,  &c,  contain  but  a 
scanty  portion  of  this  elementary  lire. 

There  is  reason  co  believe  that  the  plaster 
of  Paris  is  highly  impregnated  with  this  fire, 
for  it  is  a  non-conductor,  as  also  lime;  but 
this  is  said  to  be  imparted  by  culinary  fire,  in 
burning  the  stone  ;  after  the  same  manner  it 
is  imparted  into  the  ashes  of  wood,  which 
renders  them  so  valuable  a  manure.  Some 
suppose  it  is  imparted  into  iron,  to  render  it 
steel;  and  is  contained  in  great  quantities  m 
a  fluid  form,  as  in  spirits  of  distillation. 

Tn tense  heat  causes  a  deficiency  of  this  quick- 
ening effluvia. 

Notwithstanding  what  hath  been  said 
ibove  by  imparting  elementary  fire  by  the  cu- 
linary, which  is  but  a  different  modification 
of  the  same  element :  yet  the  instant  these 
!;es,  or  others  similar,  undergo  this  heat, 
they  appear  to  be  divested  of  that  which  is 
peculiar  10  them  in  their  cool  state  5  glass,  in 
particular,  when  heat  to  a  certain  degree, 
will  receive  and  convey  the  electric  shock  as 
free 'y  as  brass  or  steel ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is 
ool  again,  will  make  the  same  resistance  as 

•  iiink  "hat  the  redaction  of  elasticity  is  a  diminution  of 
the  existing  quantity  of  etheieal  fire,  but  perhaps  some 
future  experiment  may  convince  me  of  a  mistake  — 
This  elemem  assumes  such  a  variety  of  appearances, 
and  produces  effects  as  various  and  as  unaccountable 
*s  ihe  phenomena  ot  its  appearances,  that  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  bminessof  ages  fully  to  comprehend  them 
all  But  one  thing  I  am  certain  of,  and  that  is,  as 
his  elasti' i  y  in  air  subsides,  animal  life  languishes; 
and  that  the  artificial  insolation  directly  invigorates 
the  system. 
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before:  this    resistance   is    supposed  to   be 
made  by  the.  vast  quantity  imparted  into  the 
substance  of  the  giass  in  the  furnace ;  but 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  when- 
ever it  is  again  ratified  by  heat,  the  resistance 
is  losi,  the  imparted  element  subsides,  and  the 
properties  of  the,  glass  appear  to  be  essen- 
tially changed.     However,  as  to  the  truth  oi 
this  element's  being  imparted  in  any  form,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  maintain  it ;  it  is  not  much 
to  my  purpose,  it   is  rather  the   opinion    of 
others :  but  it  ts  to  my  present  purpose  to 
shew,  that  the  ratification   of  heat,  causes  a 
deficiency  of  this  electric  effluvia,  which   is 
so  necessary  to  life  and  health.     It  being  so 
far  evident,  that  some  bodies  contain  so  much 
of    this    ethereal  element,  as  their  natural 
aquntity,  in  a  cool  state,  that  they  resist  the 
approach  of  an  additional  quantity,  made  by 
art,   as   glass,   bees-wax,  tallow  and  some 
other  bo  'lies ;  yet  when  these  bodies  are  rari- 
fied  by  heat,  they  become  divested   of  this 
natural  quantity,  or  at  least  of  its  elasticity, 
and  will  as  freely  receive  an  additional  quan- 
tity as  iron  or  water,  which  quantity  is  sup- 
plied to  them  by  the  artificial  machinery.  .  If 
we  apply  these  reasonings-  to  the  element  of 
air,  which  in  a  cold  state  is  as  much  a  non- 
conductor as  glass,  bees-wax,  &c,  and  un- 
doubtedly from   the   same  cause,  viz  :— its 
own  excessive  natural  quantity ;  it  will  fol- 
low, that  heat,  in   proportion  to  its  degree, 
divests  common  air  of  this  ethereal  element, 
or  of  its  elasticity ;  the  consequence   is,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  air  is  divested  of  this  es- 
sential property,  the  animal  life  must  surfer 
in  respiration ;  the  lungs  receive  and  supply 
less  of  this  animating  and  quickening  power, 
and  the    animal  functions   grow  more  and 
more  languid,  and  impaired  ;  and  if  continued 
long,  must  terminate  in  diseases  of  debility. — ■ 
It  would  be  superfluous  for  me   to  observe, 
that  diseases  of  debility  are   peculiarly   fre- 
quent in  hot  countries  and  climates ;  I  mean 
rather  to  trace  the  cause  to  its  source  ;  and  if 
it  should  appear  to  be  a  deficient  supplyof  this 
ethereal  fire,  I  shall  lay  a  foundation  for  what 
I  shall   hereafter  recommend  in  diseases  of 
debility  as  an   excellent  remedy,  viz: — the 
artificial  insolation,  with  some  light  sh> 
to  accompany  the  insolation. 


The  relative  merits  of  Mercury  and  Iodine  in 
the  treatment  of  Syphilis. 

Dr.  Hocken,  at  the  close  of  a  lengthened 
and  elaborate  essay,  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion  on  this  subject : — 

"  That  a  modified  use  of  mercury  is  adapt- 
ed to  nearly  all  the  forms,  but  especially  the 
indurated,  of  primary  syphilis  : — that  in  con- 
stitutional syphilis  a  modified  use  of  mercury 
is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  great  majori- 


ty  of    secondary  symptoms,  but   is   either 
hurtful   or  useless    in     the   tertiary ; — that 
iodine  is  inert  in  almost  all  the  symptoms  of 
primary  syphilis  with  the  exception  of  some 
forms  of  phagedena,  attended  with  great  de- 
bility and  derangement  of  the  health  ; — that 
in  constitutional  syphilis  it  is  less  valuable 
a  remedy  in  the  majority  of  secondary  symp- 
toms than   mercury,  with   the  exception  of 
some    severe    cases    of   pustular   eruption, 
phagedenic   throat,   rupia,    and    secondary 
ulcerations,   of    bad  character,*all   of  them 
marked  by  a  cachectic  and  debilitated  con- 
stitution ;  whilst  in  tertiary  symptoms  iodine 
is  far  more  valuable  than  mercury,  and  its 
effects  more  decided  and  certain  than  in  any 
other  set  of  symptoms : — that  mercury  and 
iodine   are    most  advantageously  combined 
in  cases  presenting  both  secondary  and  tertia- 
ry symptoms  :— that  many  forms  of  mercury 
having  local  or   constitutional  actions,  are 
applicable  to  the  various  symptoms  of  syphi- 
lis, but  that  the  mildest  constitutional  effect, 
capable  of  overcoming  the  disease,  is  always 
to   be  preferred :  —  that  the   only  form   of 
iodine  safely  applicable  to  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  is   the  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
should  never  be   carried  beyond    moderate 
doses  : — hence,  however  valuable  the  iodide 
of  potassium  may  be  in  some  forms  of  syph- 
ilis, it  cannot  be  substituted  with  advantage 
for  mercury  in  the  great  majority."  — Edin- 
burgh Journal. 


On  the  treatment  of  obstinate  cases  of  Stric- 
ture of  the  Urethra. 

Professor  Syme  read  a  paper  on  the  treat- 
ment of  stricture  of  the  urethra,  in  cases 
where  the  ordinary  means  prove  inefficient. 
He  described  the  characters  of  the  disease 
when  it  possesses  an  obstinate  disposition, 
and  endeavored  to  show  that,  in  such  in- 
s  ances,   an  attempt  to  effect  dilatation  by 


bougies  was  no 


;s  dangerous  than  useless. 


Division  of  the  stricture,  either  by  subcuta- 
neous puncture  when  it  is  seated  in  the  pen- 
dulous part  of  the  canal,  or  by  free  incision 
upon  a  grooved  director,  when  it  lies  behind  * 
the  scrotum,  was  recommended,  as  having 
proved  completely  successful  in  cases  that 
had  resisted  every  form  of  dilatation. — Cor- 
mack's  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

Effects  of  Tartar  Emetic  on  Infants. 

Mr.  Noble,  whose  experience  on  this  point 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Good- 
lad  of  Manchester,  remarks  that  tartar  emet- 
ic acts  occasionally  as  a  poison,  even  in 
small  doses,  in  the  cases  of  young  children. 
He  gives  some  illustrations  of  his  opinion, 
and  points  out  the  necessity  of  great  caution 
in  the  administration  of  this  remedy. — Pro- 
vincial Journal. 
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Academie  de  Medicine,  Paris. 
M.  Malgaignb  on  Dorsal  Myotomy. 

Lateral  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. — M.  Mal- 
gaigne  read  a  memoir  on  dorsal  myotomy, 
invented  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Guerin. — 
M.  Malgaigne's  memoir  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  contained  an  analysis 
of  twenty-four  of  the  cases  treated  by  M. 
Guerin,  between  1839  and  1843,  the  remain- 
der was  devoted  to  a  critica]  examination  of 
the  operation  and  its  results. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  57  cases  were 
thus  treated  at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  of 
whom  it  is  stated  that  24  were  completely 
cured,  and  28  much  improved,  4  remaining 
without  amelioration,  and  1  dying.  M.  Mal- 
gaigne  asserts  that  he  has  been  able  to  obtain 
information  respecting  24  of  these  patients, 
either  by  personal  inquiry  and  examination, 
or  from  authentic  data.  He  adds,  that  twenty 
of  these  patients  had  undergone  section  of  the 
dorsal  muscles  from  one  to  nine  times.  They 
had  remained  at  the  hospital  from  two  to 
eleven  months,  the  treatment  however,  having 
often  been  continued  at  their  own  residence. 
M.  Malgaigne  states  that  he  has  not  seen  one 
complete  cure,  and  that  even  the  instances  of 
amelioration  are  problematical.  From  his  ex- 
amination of  the  patients,  he  even  doubts 
whether  the  retracted  muscles  were  really 
divided,  and  whether  the  operation  is  not  one 
which  addresses  itself  hazardously  to  over- 
come imaginary  evils.  The  greatest  difficulty 
in  orthopedy  is  not  to  raise  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn, but  to  give  it  the  solidity  which  it  wants 
by  reinforcing  its  ligaments  and  its  muscles. 
The  weakness  of  these  two  classes  of  organs 
is  so  marked,  so  constant,  in  lateral  deviations 
of  the  spine,  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
one  oftheir  principal  causes.  Six  years  ago, 
having  to  judge  between  different  orthopedic 
systems,  he  condemned  all  apparatus  for 
extension  as  only  tending  to  increase  the 
weakness  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles. — 
Dorsal  myotomy  was  not  then  invented,  but 
the  principles  by  which  he  was  then  guided 
apply  equally  to  the  new  operation.  It  was 
a  bad  plan  to  divide  a  muscle  in  order  to 
strengthen  it. 

A  committee  was  named  by  the  academy  to 
report  on  M.  Malgaigne's  communication, 
the  nomination  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  very 
stormy  debate,  M.  Guerin  having  refused  M. 
Velpau  as  one  of  the  committee.  The  acade- 
my, however,  persisted  in  retaining  him. 


Academy  des  Science,  Paris, 

Structure  anal  diseases  of  the  Eustachian 
Tube. — In  a  paper  on  the  general  and  patho- 


logical anatomy  and  on  the  diseases  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  M.  Bonnafort  states  that  he 
has  found  with  the  microscope  numerous  mu- 
cous follicles  on  the  mucous  -membrane  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  but  none  on  that  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  He  believes  that 
surdity  is  more  frequently  caused  by  thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  surface,  and  subsequently 
stricture  of  the  passage,  than  by  mucous  ob- 
struction. Consequently,  instead  of  merely- 
injecting  air  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  as  most 
surgeons  do,  he  dilates  it  as  he  would  the 
urethra,  with  small  gum  elastic  bougies, 
which  he  introduces  into  the  tube  by  means 
of  a  small  silver  sound.  He  has  not  yet 
met  with  a  case  of  stricture  which  has  ne» 
cessitated  cauterisation. 


Copaiva  Sugar-plums. 

4 

Take  of  balsam  of  copaiva,  460  grains; 
calcined  magnesia,  13  grains.  Intimately 
mix  these  ingredients,  and  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours  the  mass  may  be  divided  into 
seventy-two  parts,  which  are  to  be  rolled 
out  between  the  fingers.  These  are  to  be 
covered  with  gum  and  sugar,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner : — ■ 

First.  A  solution  of  gum  arabic,  contain- 
ing a  third  of  its  weight  of  gum. 

Second.     White  sugar,  in  powder. 

Put  the  copaiva  pills  into  a  tinned  basin, 
of  an  hemispherical  form ;  pour  in  a  little 
of  the  solution  of  gum,  to  moisten  them ; 
then 'add  some  of  the  powdered  sugar,  and 
turn  the  basin  so  as  to  get  the  pills  covered 
all  over;  repeat  this  operation  three  times 
and  afterwards  place  the  sugar-plums  on  a 
horse-hair  sive,  in  a  stove  heated  to  77° 
Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of  the  basin, 
during  the  covering  of  the  pills,  should  not 
be  above  60°  Fahrenheit. — Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 


Original  seat  of  Cancer  of  the  Eyelids, 

Most  frequently  the  original  seat  is  in  the 
palpebral  conjunctiva,  and  from  thence  it  at- 
tacks the  skin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  palpe- 
bral edge.  Sometimes  the  skin  is  affected 
first.  The  affection  may  be  considered  as  a 
glandular  schirrhus  when  it  commences  in 
the  lachrymal  caruncle.  The  frequency  of 
cancerous  ulcerations  at  the  internal  angle  of 
the  eye  is  very  remarkable.  This  fact  is  ex- 
plained by  the  use  of  this  angle,  which 
serves  as  a  receptacle  for  the  different  secre- 
tions of  the  conjunctiva  and  of  the  glands  of 
the  lids. — Northern  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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FALLACIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Hereditary  Predisposition — Apoplexy-Haemorr« 
hages  —  Heart  Disease  —  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption— Glandular  Complaints— Consump- 
tive diseases  of  Joints. 

By  Dr.  Dickson. 

Gentlemen : 

We  have  hitherto  derived  our  illustrations 
of  the  unity  and  intermittent  nature  of  dis- 
ease, almost  entirely  from  such  forms  of  dis- 
order, as,  by  the  profession  of  the  present 
day,  are  termed  functional  ;  that  is  to  say, 
such  as  are  uncomplicated  with  organic  de- 
composition or  any  marked  tendency  thereto. 
Now,  in  the  commencement,  all  complaints 
are  simply  functional.  I  do  not  of  course 
include  those  organic  diseases  that  have  been 
the  immediate  effect  of  mechanical  or  other 
direct  injury — such  as  the  passing  of  a  small 
sword  through  the  lungs  or  liver.  I  speak 
of  disease  in  the  medical  acceptation  of  that 
term — disease  in  which  one  or  more  consti- 
tutional paroyxsms  occur  before  organic 
change  becomes  developed.  Enquire  the  Se- 
qivelce  of  those  agues  for  which  the  usual 
routine  of  medical  treatment  may  have  proved 
unavailing.  Do  not  these  comprise  every 
structural  change  to  which  nosologists 
have  given  a  name? — haemorrhage,  or  rup- 
ture of  blood-vessels  wherever  situated, — 
diseased  lungs  by  whatever  termed  ;  with  all 
the  various  visceral  alterations  which  have 
obtained  designations  more  or  less  expressive 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  become  known 
to  us — the  enlarged,  softened,  or  otherwise 
disorganised  heart,  liver,  spleen  and  joint;  the 
indurations  and  other  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  several  glands  of  the  body, 
whether  called  scrofulous  or  consumptive, 
cancerous  or  scirrhous.  When  patients  thus 
afflicted  complain  of  the  ague-jits,  from 
which  they  suffer,  their  medical  attendants 
too  often  point  to  the  local  disease  as  the 
cause,  when  in  reality,  such  local  disease  has 
been  a  mere  feature  or  effect  of  repeated 
paroxysms  of  this  kind.     Even  John  Huht- 


|  er,  with  all  his  acuteness,  fell  into  this  error, 
when  he   said,  "We   have  ague,  too,  from 
many  diseases   of  parts,  more  especially  o( 
the  liver,  as  also  the  spleen,  and  from  indu- 
ration of  the  mesenteric  glands.^'    It  is  only 
of  late  years  that  the  better  informed  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  have  begun  to  suspect 
that  these  structural  alterations,   instead  of 
being  the  causes  of  the  "  constitutional  dis- 
turbance," are  the  results.     But  this  phrase, 
in   most  instances,  they    use  without  any 
very  definite  idea  of  its  meaning — and  when 
questioned  in  regard  to  it,  they  either  con- 
fuse the  matter  with  the  mixed-up  jargon  of 
incompatible  theories,  or  frankly  confess  that 
they  entertain  notions  which  they  feel  them- 
selves unable  by  any  form  of  speech  to  im- 
part to  others.     Gentlemen,   "  constitutional 
disturbance,"  when  analysed,  will  be  found 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  excess  or 
diminution  of  the  healthy  temperature  and 
motions  of   various  parts    of   the   body, — 
amounting,   when  the  disease  is  recent   (or 
"  acute")  to  the  bolder  features  of  inter- 
mittent  fever — and  in   cases  of  longer 
standing  (or "  chronic")  coming  at  last  to  the 
more  subdued  symptoms  of  that  universal 
disease.     Betwixt  these  two   extremes  you 
have  every  kind  of  intermediate  shade, — 
sometimes   depends  upon     duration,  some- 
times upon  individual  constitution. 

Every  child  of  Adam  comes  into  the  world 
with  some  weak  point,  and  this  weak  point 
necessarily  gives  the  subject  of  it  a  'predis- 
position to  disease  of  one  locality  or  tissue 
of  the  frame  rather  than  another ;  but  many- 
persons,  from  accidental  causes,  have  also 
their  weak  points.  Of  this  kind  are  such 
parts  of  the  body,  as  after  having  been  ex- 
ternally injured  get  so  well,  that  while  you 
continue  in  health  you  suffer  no  inconveni- 
ence ;  but  as  old  age  steals  upon  you,  or 
when  your  general  health  gives  way,  you 
are  reminded  by  certain  feelings  of  weakness 
in  the  parts  injured,  of  the  accidents  that 
have  formerly  happened  to  you,  and,  that,  to 
keep  the  affected  parts  in  tolerable  strength 
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you  must  not  play  tricks  with  your  constitu- 
tion. Individuals  so  situated  can  predict 
every  change  of  weather ;  they  are  living 
barometers,  and  can  tell  you  what  kind  of  a 
day  it  shall  be,  before  they  rise  in  the  mor- 
ning They  obtain  their  knowledge  of  this 
from  the  experience  of  their  feelings  in  their 
old  wounds  and  fractures.  Now,  Gentle- 
men, this  is  what  you  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  expect : — the  atoms  of  repaired  parts 
must  always  have  a  weaker  attraction  to 
each  other,  than  the  atoms  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  frame, — and  they  must,  therefore,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  more  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  external  agency — by  every 
thing,  in  a  word,  that  has  the  power  to  put 
matter  in  motion.  Whatever,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  shall  slightly  shake  or  effect 
the  whole  body,  must,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, be  a  subject  of  serious  import  to 
its  weaker  parts ;  and  this  argument  also  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  atoms  of  those 
parts  of  individual  bodies,  which,  by  here- 
ditary predisposition,  manifest  a  similar 
weakness  in  the  attractive  power  of  their 
atoms  to  each  other.  As  the  child  is  but  an 
extension  of  the  living  principle  of  the  pa- 
rents, its  frame  must  naturally,  to  a  certain 
degree,  partake  of  the  firmness  and  faults 
which  characterised  its  progenitors,  whether 
mental  or  corporeal — resembling  them,  not 
only  in  external  features,  but  copying  them 
even  in  their  inward  configuration.  Such 
similitude  we  see  extending  to  the  minutest 
parts,  whether  such  parts  be  fully  developed, 
or  defectively,  or  even  superfluously  con- 
structed. As  instances  of  these  last,  I  may 
mention,  that  I  have  known  particular  fami- 
lies, where  the  frequent  repetition  of  six 
fingers  to  the  hand  has  taken  place  in  succes- 
sive generations,  and  ethers,  where  the  same 
members  have  been  as  hereditarily  reduced 
beneath  the  correct  human  standard.  Then 
in  regard  to  hereditary  mental  resemblances, 
you  will  see  children,  whose  father  died  be- 
fore they  were  born,  manifesting  the  same 
facility  or  stubbornness  of  temper,  the  same 
disposition  to  moroseness  or  jocularity, 
which  characterised  the  author  of  their 
being.  Friends  and  relatives  will  sometimes 
hold  up  their  hands  with  astonishment  at 
this  mental  likeness  of  children  to  their  pa- 
rents ;  "he  is  just  his  father  over  again,"  is 
a  common  and  correct  remark  of  the  least 
observant.  In  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
predisposition,  then,  the  profession  and  the 
public,  I  believe,  are  equally  united  in  opin- 
ion ; — but  whether  they  be  so  or  not,  is  of 
very  little  import  while  you  have  eyes  to 
look  around  you,  and  can  judge  for  your- 
selves. I  must,  however,  tell  you,  that  in 
*ases  of  hereditary  predisposition,  much  will 


depend  upon  circumstances,  whether  or  not 
such  predisposition  be  actually  and  visibly 
developed  in  the  individual  members  compo- 
sing a  given  family.  A  person,  for  example, 
in  whose  family  the  heart  or  lungs  is  the 
weak  point — by  guarding  himself  against  too 
rapid  changes  of  temperature,  and  availing 
himself  of  a  fortunate  position  in  society  as 
to  pecuniary  and  other  means,  may  so  con- 
trol'numerous  exciting  elements  of  disease, 
as  to  pass  through  life  happy,  and  compara- 
tively healthy  : —  while  his  less  fortunate 
brother,  worn  down  by  an  accumulated 
weight  of  domestic  and  other  trouble,  shall 
not  only  suffer  in  his  general  health,  but 
shall  as  surely  have  the  weak  point  of  his 
family's  constitution  brought  out  in  his  indi- 
vidual person.  We  are  all,  then,  more  or 
less,  the  "sport  of  circumstances.." 

Among  the  various  diseases,  which,  from 
their  frequency,  we  justly  recognise  as  the 
most  prominent  and  important  that  affect  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  I  may  mention, 
Spitting  of  Blood,  Consumption,  and  Glandu- 
lar disorders.  The  rapid  transitions  of  tem- 
perature, so  characteristic  of  this  climate  cer- 
tainly predispose  us  to  these  complaints  : — 
for  while  in  the  warmer  countries  of  the 
East,  Dysentery  and  Abscess  of  the  Liver 
carry  off  the  greater  number  of  the  various 
races  that  compose  the  population, — the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  have  died  on  our  shores, 
have  generally  fallen  victims  to  Glandular 
and  Chest  Disease.  Even  the  monkey  ac- 
knowledges the  baneful  effects  of  such  rapid 
thermal  transitions  on  his  respiratory  organs. 
More  than  one  half  of  this  class  of  animals 
that  come  to  England,  die  of  consumption  of 
the  lungs.  Diseases  of  the  chest  and  glands 
certainly  become  hereditary;  but  under  that 
head,  you  may  include  a  great  many  others, 
— epilepsy,  apoplexy,  palsy,  mania, — and 
perhaps,  every  purely  constitutional  com- 
plaint, which  has  obtained  a  name.  Could 
the  breeding  of  mankind  be  as  closely 
watched  and  as  easily  controlled  as  the 
breeding  of  our  domestic  animals,  incalcula- 
ble advantages,  moral,  as  well  as  physical, 
might  be  the  effect  of  judiciously  crossing 
particular  races  with  each  other  The  ten- 
dency to  the  particular  passions  and  dis- 
eases, which  characterise  nations  and  fami- 
lies, might,  in  this  manner,  be  as  certainly 
diminished,  as  the  beauty  of  the  face  and 
form  might  be  exalted  in  its  standard : — for 
both  depend  greatly  upon  hereditary  configu- 
ration, or  upon  the  particular  atomic  associ- 
ation of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  which 
you  find  prevailing  in  families — other  exter- 
nal modifying  circumstances  being,  at  the 
same  time,  kept  in  view, — such  as  climate, 
temperature,  social  and  political  relationship, 
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&c.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  whatever  will 
agitate  the  whole  frame  of  an  individual, — 
whatever  will  in  any  manner  touch  the  sta- 
bility and  strength  of  his  corporeal  Totality, 
must  to  a  certainty  with  much  more  severity 
affect  the  weakest  point  of  his  body,  what- 
ever that  point  be.  This  doctrine  I  mean 
shortly  to  apply  to. 

APOPLEXY. 

The  great  System  termed  the  Human  Eco- 
nomy is  made  up  of  numerous  lesser  sys- 
tems, each  having  a  fabric  or  material  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  By  anatomists,  these  various 
fabrics  are  termed  the  Tissues.  Thus  we 
have  the  Osseous  or  Bony  tissue  of  the  skele- 
ton, the  Cartilaginous  and  Ligamentous  tis- 
sues of  the  joints  ;  the  Glandular  tissue  dif- 
ferent in  different  systems  of  glands,  but  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  secretion — no 
saliva — no  bile— no  perspiration,  and  the 
like  ; — the  Muscular  and  Tendinous  tissues, 
so  necessary  to  locomotion  \ — the  Nervous 
tissue — of  two  kinds, — one  to  convey  im- 
pressions from  the  Brain  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  the  other  to  convey  impressions  back 
to  the  Brain.  Then  there  is  the  Vascular 
tissue,  partly  muscular  in  is  nature,  compri- 
sing the  heart  and  its  infinity  of  blood-ves- 
sels ; — to  say  nothing  of  the  Cellular  tissue, 
which,  like  a  web  or  net,  invests  and  insinu- 
ates itself  into  the  whole  tissues  of  the  body. 
The  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  that  of  the  in- 
testinal tube  are  principally  compounded  of 
the  others ;  so,  also,  are  the  lining  mem- 
branes of  the  various  cavities  and  canals  that 
convey  the  secretions — mucous  membranes, 
as  they  are  termed — for  the  membranes  that 
line  shut  cavities,  such  as  the  cavities  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  are  distinguished  by  the 
term  serous.  The  Cutaneous,  or  Skin-tis- 
sue, performs  the  part  of  an  outward  en- 
velope to  all.  Now,  as  there  is  seldom  such 
a  thing  to  be  seen  as  a  man  or  woman,  whose 
body  is  so  perfectly  made  in  its  outward 
form  as  to  stand  the  scrutiny  of  a  sculptor  or 
painter  in  all  its  parts, — so,  in  the  internal 
configuration  of  all  bodies,  will  there  be 
parts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  inferior  to 
other  parts  in  strength  and  so  forth.  Some 
tissue,  or  portion  of  a  tissue,  may  be  at 
fault.  Well,  then,  suppose  the  fabric  of  the 
Blood-vessels  of  a  part  to  be  the  least  strong- 
ly constructed  tissue  of  a  given  individual, 
can  you  doubt  that  any  thing  which  might 
injure  that  individual's  health  generally, 
would  among  other  phenomena,  develope 
such  original  weakness  in  that  part  of  his 
Vascular  tissue,  even  where  it  had  not  been 
before  suspected  ?  Suppose  you  were  to 
starve  a  person  slowly,  or  to  bleed  him  day 


by  day,  would  you  not  in  that  case  be  sure 
to  break  down  his  whole  health  ?  Would 
you  not  also  weaken  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels generally  by  what  so  palpably  weak- 
ened every  tissue  of  the  frame  ?  Now,  sup- 
pose one  or  more  vessels  of  the  Brain  to  be 
the  least  strongly  constructed  parts  of  an  in- 
dividual body,  would  not  such  starvation  or 
such  blood-letting  be  sure  to  produce  so 
great  a  weakness  of  the  coats  of  these  ves- 
sels as  to  give  them  a  tendency  to  rupture, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  effusion 
of  blood  upon  the  brain, — in  other  words, 
Apoplexy  ?  I  think  you  must  even  in  theory 
come  to  that  conclusion.  But,  Gentlemen,  I 
will  give  you  a  fact,  or  rather  a  host  of  facts 
which  you  will  be  glad  to  take  in  change  foi 
a  thousand  theories.  The  inmates  of  the 
Penitentiary  Prison,  by  very  gross  misman- 
agement, were  put  upon  a  diet  from  wThich 
animal  food  was  almost  entirely  excluded — 
they  were  all  but  starved — "An  ox's  head 
weighing  eight  pounds  was  made  into  soup 
for  one  hundred  people,  which  allows  one 
ounce  and  a  quarter  of  meat  to  each  person. 
After  they  had  been  living  on  this  food  for 
some  time,  they  lost  their  colour,  flesh,  and 
strength,  and  could  not  do  as  much  work  as 
formerly."  The  affections  which  came  on 
during  this  faded,  wasted,  weakened  state  of 
body,  were  headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  con- 
vulsions, Apoplexy."  Remember,  Gentle- 
men, this  is  not  my  statement — no  distortion 
or  corruption  of  words  made  by  me  as  a  par- 
ty advocate.  It  is  literatim  et  verbatim  ex- 
tracted from  the  official  report  of  Dr.  Latham, 
the  physician  who  was  deputed  by  Govern- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  great 
mortality  in  the  Penitentia^.  If  you  place 
any  confidence  in  its  accuracy, — If  you  be- 
lieve Dr.  Latham  to  be  an  honest  man,  there 
is  only  one  conclusion  you  can  come  to, 
which  is  this,  that  the  apothecary  practice 
of  starving  and  bleeding  to  prevent  or  cure 
Apoplexy  is  the  most  certain  mode  of  produ- 
cing this  disease  in  persons  pre-disposed  to  it, 
and  of  confirming  it  in  such  as  have  already- 
shown  the  Apopletic  symptoms.  Gentle- 
men, you  seem  startled  at  this,  and  no  won- 
der— for  some  of  you  have  doubtless  lost 
relatives  by  the  practice.  How  then,  you 
have  a  right  to  demand,  must  apoplexy  be 
treated  ?  That  apoplexy,  like  every  other  dis- 
ease, is  a  development  of  general  constitu- 
tional disturbance, — that  it  is  a  remittent  dis- 
ease, and  in  many  instances  curable  by  the 
remedies  so  generally  influential  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  according  to  the 
various  stages  of  that  complaint.  I  could 
prove  to  you  by  a  multitude  of  evidence. — 
But  there  is  a  case  in  the  Medical  Gazette, 
which  bears  so  strongly  on  this  very  point, 
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that  I  will  give  it   to  you  at  length.     It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin,   and 
the  subject  of  it  was  a  gentleman   living  in 
the  neighbourhood   of    Donybrook.      This 
gentleman,  Dr.  Grayes  tells  us,   "had  slept 
well  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,   when 
he  was  awakened  by  a  general  feeling  of 
malaise,  shortly  after  which   he   complained 
of  chilliness,  some  nausea,  and  headache. — 
[Here  then  was  the  cold  stage.]     After  these 
symptoms  had  continued  about  an  hour,  his 
skin  became  extremely  hot,  the  pain   of   the 
head  intense,  and  drowsiness  was  complain- 
ed of,  which   soon  ended   in   perfect  coma, 
with   deep  snoring   and    insensibility  ; — in 
fact  he  appeared  to  be  laboring  under  a  vio- 
lent apopletic  fit.      He  seemed  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  bleeding  and  other  remedies, 
and  to  my  surprise  was  perfectly  well  when 
I  visited  him  in  the  evening.     The   day   but 
one  after,  at  the   very  same  hour,  the  very 
same  symptoms  returned  and  were  removed 
by  the  very  same  remedies.     [So  at  least  the 
doctor  thought.]     I  must  confess,"   he   con- 
tinues, "that  I  could  not  explain  in   a  satis- 
factory manner  the  perfect  freedom  from   all 
cerebral  and  paralytic   symptoms   after  two 
such  violent    attacks  of    Apoplexy.      But 
when  a  third  attack  came  on,  I  then    saw   it 
was  a  case  of  the   Tertiana   Soporosa  of 
nosologisfs,  [what  jargon  !]  and  I  prevented 
the  return  of  the   fit  by  the   exhibition   of 
Quinine."     The  quinine,  you  see,  proved  at 
once  an  efficient  preventive  of  the   returning 
fits,  while  repeated  blood-letting,   whatever 
might  have  been  its  effect  in  shortening  them, 
had  not  the  slightest  influence  in   that  more 
salutary  respect.     But  when  Dr.  Graves  sup- 
posed that  his  bleedings  did  actually  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  fits,  may   he   not  have 
been  deceived  by  the  approaching  remission 
oi  the  disease, — may  he  not  have  mistaken 
this  natural  phenomenon  of  all  disorder   for 
the  effect   of  his  remedies  ?     However  that 
be,  I  can  say  this  much  for  myself,  that  since 
I  gave  up  the  practice   of  bleeding  in   apo- 
plexy, I  have  found  that  disease  in  the  young 
as  generally  curable  as  any  other,  and  in  the 
old  much  less  fatal  than  when  treated  by  the 
lancet.     Mr.  Smith  of  Cheshunt  lately  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  cured  several  cases  of 
apoplexy  simply  by  dashing  cold  water  over 
the  patient's  head,  without  drawing  a  drop  of 
blood.     Mr.  Walter,   a   surgeon   of  Dover, 
has  successfully  treated  apoplexy  by  the  same 
practice.     "The  application  of  your  theory," 
he  writes  to  me,  "has  lately  saved  me  from 
bleeding  in  two  cases  of  apoplexy,    both   of 
which  did  well  without  it."     Now  apoplexy 
as  it  happens,  is   the  great  stumbling-block 
of  the  vulgar.     How  mad  Dr.  Dickson  must 
be  not  to  bleed  in  apoplexy  ! — that  is  the 


language  of  every  blockhead  who,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  subject  but  what  he  has  pick- 
ed up  "in  conversation  or  in   his  schools," 
very  wisely  fancies  himself  an  oracle.     But 
what  say  the  oracles  of  the   schools — what 
say  the  men  who  for  years  and  years   have 
been  preaching  up  blood-letting  as   an  infal- 
lible remedy  for  all  diseases  !  Dr.   Clutter- 
buck,  as  you  all  know,  throughout  a  long 
life,  has  advocated  that   kind   of  practice  ; 
what  does  Dr.  Clutterbuck  say  of  its  success, 
in  cases  of    apoplexy  ?  I   almost   fear  you 
will  not  believe  I  quote  him  rightly — but  his 
name  assuredly  stands  as  the  author  of    the 
article  Apoplexy  in  the  Ccylopedia  of  Medi- 
cine, from  which  I  quote — and  this   is   what 
he  says  under  that  head  and  upon  that   sub- 
ject : — "As  mere  matter  of  experience  there 
is  reason  to  believe   that  blood-letting  does 
much  less  good,  and  the  omission  of  it  less 
injury,  than  is   generally   supposed."     Only 
imagine  my  feelings  when,  in  the  course   of 
my  desultory  reading,  I  first  stumbled   upon 
this  passage.     Such  a  confession  from   such 
a   quarter  !      Gentlemen,  I    laughed     most 
heartily,  and  made  an  extract  on  the  instant, 
keeping  to  the  exact  words   which  1   have 
now  given  you  for  your  edification. 
That  you  may  cure  the  disposition  to 

Ruptured  Blood- Vessel  or  Hemorrhage 

in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  in  the 
brain,  by  cold  affusion,  I  could  give  you  an 
infinity  of  proofs.  What  is  the  old  woman's 
practice  in  bleeding  from  the  nose  ?  To  put 
a  cold  key  down  your  back,  and  thus  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  shock  change  in  a  moment 
the  whole  corporeal  temperature.  The 
principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  the 
good  effects  of  that  measure  ought  long  ago 
to  have  suggested  to  medical  practitioners  a 
better  practice  in  apoplexy  and  other  hem- 
orrhages than  is  at  present  the  fashion  with 
fashionable  doctors.  Cold  water,  Gentle- 
men, HAS  MANY  VIRTUES,  BUT  A  GREAT  DEAL 
DEPENDS  ON  THE  MODE   OF    APPLICATION.* 


*  Much  is  said  now-a  days  of  Hydropathy,  which 
whether  a  novelty  or  not,  ought  rather  to  be  called 
Hydro-bath-y.  When  the  words'I  have  placed  in  ca- 
pitals in  the  text  were  first  printed;  Hydropathy,  or  the 
Cold-water  Cure,  was  not  even  known  by  name  in 
England.  Hydropathy  on  a  right  principle  is  only  a 
fragmental  part  of  chrono-thermal  means.  Practised 
as  it  is  by  Priessnitz  and  his  followers,  on  the  old  er- 
roneous humor-al  doctrine,  it  must  occasionally  injure 
those  who  submit  to  it.  Of  this  I  lately  had  an  in- 
stance in  the  person  of  a  female  patient  who  had  par- 
tially lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm  and  leg.  The  case 
was  of  a  paralytic  kind,  and  among  other  means  for 
its  relief,  the  patient  hadtiied  a  hydropathic  establish- 
ment, which  she  declares,  not  only  made  her  worse, 
but  "all  but  killed  her."  Under  a  chrono-thermal 
course,  I  am  happy  to  say,  she  has  very  nearly  recovered 
the  original  power  of  the  affected  muscles.  This  pa- 
tient was  recommended  to  me  by  Major  Eyles,  Cole- 
shill  House,  Amersham. 
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The  suddeness  of  the  dash  is  the  chief  thing 
to  be  attended  to  in  cases  of  this  nature. — 
So  much  then  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
patient  during  the  fit  of  bleeding  ;  but  what 
is  to  be  done  to  prevent  its  return  ?  English 
practitioners  almost  to  a  man  bleed  and  purge 
you.  The  following  case  may  open  their 
eyes  ;  and  as  it  is  not  taken  from  my  own 
experience,  but  from  a  German  Medical 
Journal  of  repute,  it  may  perhaps  carry 
more  weight  with  it  on  that  account.  "A 
strong  man,  aged  27,  suffered  on  alternate 
days  from  very  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
which  continued  from  four  to  six  hours,  and 
could  neither  be  stopped  nor  diminished  by 
the  usual  styptics,  nor  by  any  of  the  other 
means  commonly  employed  in  similiar  cases. 
Taking  into  account  the  remarkable  'periodic- 
ity of  the  bleeding,  the  treatment  was  chan- 
ged for  a  large  dose  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
with  sulphuric  acid.  During  the  twenty-one 
days  following,  the  bleeding  recurred  but 
twice,  and  was  then  readily  stopped.  The 
patient  subsequently  continued  quite  well."— 
[Med.  Zeitung,No.  33,  1836.]  t 

In  the  case  of  a  young  lady  afflicted  with 
periodical  Vomiting  of  blood,  for  which  she 
had  been  repeatedly  bled  without  the  smallest 
advantage, — or  rather  to  the  great  injury  of 
her  general  health, — 1  effected  a  rapid  cure 
with  a  combination  of  Quinine  and  Alum. 
The  same  disease  I  have  again  and  again 
cured  by  Arsenic,  Opium  and  Prussic  Acid. 
A  Captain  of  the  royal  navy,  whom  I  lately 
attended  along  with  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of 
Cheshunt,  for  vomiting  of  blood,  got  well  by 
small  doses  of  copper. 

You  wi.l  now,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  prepa- 
red to  question  the  propriety  of  the  usual 
murderous  treatment  adopted  for  Spitting  of 
blood — Pulmonary  Apoplexy,  as  it  has  been 
called.  Is  not  the  lancet  in  almost  every 
such  case,  the  first  thing  in  requisition,  and 
death  the  almost  as  invariable  result  of  the 
measure  ?  What  say  the  older  authors,  upon 
this  subject  ?  Listen  to  Heberden,  a  physician 
who,  for  upwards  ot  thirty  years,  had  the 
highest  and  most  extensive  practice  in  Lon- 
don. "  It  seems  probable,"  writes  this  vete- 
ran in  medicine,  "  from  all  the  experience  I 
have  had  of  such  cases,  that  where  the  hae- 
morrhage proceeds  from  the  breach  of  some 
large  vein  or  artery,  there  the  opening  of  a 
vein  will  not  stop  the  efflux  of  blood,  and  it 
will  stop  without  the  help  of  the  lancet,  when 
it  proceeds  from  a  small  one.  In  the  former 
case,  bleeding  does  no  good ;  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, by  an  unnecessary  waste  of  the  patient's 
strength,  it  will  do  harm.  But  if  the  open- 
ing of  a  vein  be  intended  to  stop  a  haemor- 
rhage, by  deprivation  or  revulsion,  may  it 
not  be  questioned  whether  this  doctrine  be  so 


clearly  established,  as  to  remove  all  tears  of 
hurting  a  person  who  has  already  lost  too 
much  blood,  by  a  practice  attended  by  the 
certain  loss  of  more  ?"  With  which  reason- 
ing, [  hope  you  are  all,  by  this  time  prepared 
to  agree.  But  men  who  know  nothing  of 
the  economy  of  the  human  system,  will 
sometimes  dispute  this  matter  with  you,  by 
saying,  that  their  patients  make  blood  so  fast 
that  they  must  periodically  bleed  them,  to 
keep  down  the  disposition  to  haemorrhage. 
Gentlemen,  these  practitioners  deceive  them- 
selves ;  they  are  deluded  into  this  false  and 
fatal  practice  by  the  returning  febrile  fit— a  fit 
that  will  recur  and  re-recur  at  more  or  less 
regular  periods,  while  there  are  blood  and  life 
in  the  body;  and  the  more  frequent  the  bleed- 
ing practised  in  the  case,  the  more  frequent 
will  this  febrile  fit  come  on,  and  with  it,  the 
very  hemorrhage  which  it  is  the  object  of 
their  solicitude  to  prevent.  Does  it  not  stand 
to  reason,  that  the  more  you  debilitate  the 
whole  body,  the  more  certainly  must  you 
weaken  at   the  same   time   the  already   too 

WEAK    TISSUE  of   the  VASCULAR     COATS,     that 

tissue  whose  original  weakness  constitutes 
the  tendency  to  hemorrhage  !  Instead  of  be- 
ing the  consequence  of  any  constitutional 
plenitude  of  the  blood  itself,"  spitting  of 
Blood  is  only  a  natural  effect  of  real  weak- 
ness in  the  coats  of  the  containing  vessels  of 
the  lungs  ;  so  that  not  only  is  the  theory  of 
making  too  much  blood  absolute  nonsense, 
but  the  measures  which  medical  men  have 
for  centuries  been  putting  in  force,  for  the 
cure  of  hemorrhagic  disease,  have  been  one 
and  all  as  fatal  in  their  tendency,  as  the  theory 
that  led  to  them  was  in  principle  false.  Look 
at  the  pale  and  exsanguined  countenances  of 
the  unfortunate  individuals,  who,  whether 
for  spitting  of  blood,  apoplexy,  or  other  hae- 
morrhages, have  been  subjected  to  such  cruel 
discipline,  and  tell  me,  if  these  poor  creatures 
make  too  much  blood  ?— only  place  your  fin- 
ger on  the  artery  of  the  wrist,  and  you  may 
feel  it  jerking,  and  compressible,  like  that  of 
a  female  who  has  suffered  from  repeated 
floodings.  Even  during  the  febrile  paroxysm, 
you  may  see  by  the  circumscribed  flush  of 
the  face,  that  this  patient  is  actually  dying  of 
hectic  or  inanition.  What  fatal  mistakes 
have  not  originated  in  the  notion  of  making 
too  much  blood  !— To  bleed  in  the  case  of  a 
ruptured  blood-vessel,  then,  is  positive  mad- 
ness. If  you  open  a  vein  in  the  arm  of  any 
man,  whether  healthy  or  the  reverse,  and  let 
blood,  will  the  opening  of  another  vein  stop 
the  flow  of  blood  from  the  vein  first  opened  ? 
So  far  from  thai,  both  veins  will  go  on  bleed- 
ing till  the  patient  either  faint  or  die! 

Should  not  this  fact  have  long  ago  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  profession  to  the  fallacy  of  their 
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practice  ?  Gentlemen,  how  can  you  doubt, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels, like  every  other  tissue  of  the  body, 
must  be  equally  implicated  in  the  general  de- 
bility that  cannot  fail  to  be  produced  by  what- 
ever abstracts  from,  or  prevents  the  entrance 
o/,  the  material  necessary  to  the  healthy 
organization  of  every  part  of  the  human 
frame  ?  To  bleed  or  starve  a  person  having 
a  hereditary  predisposition  to  spitting  of 
blood  or  apoplexy,  is  the  most  certain  method 
to  develop  these  diseases  in  their  worst 
forms  ! — Yet  this  is  the  daily  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  !  one  among  many 
proofs,  that  in  the  medical  profession,  emi- 
nence is  less  frequently  attained  by  success- 
ful results  ?*■  practice,  than  by  the  dexterous 
employment  of  all  those  mean  arts  and  petty 
intrigues  with  which  mediocre  but  unscrupu- 
lous minds  too  often  beat  men  of  genius  in 
the  game  of  life.  So  far  as  practice  is  con- 
cerned, the  eminent  physician  generally  con- 
fines himself  to  the  fashion  of  the  day— the 
more  especially,  if  that  fashion  be  profitable 
to  the  apothecary  ;  for  in  such  case  he  is  sure 
to  become  the  fortunate  puppet  of  those 
whose  bread  depends,  not  so  much  upon  the 
cures  they  shall  effect,  as  the  quantity  of 
physic  they  shall  manage  to  sell !  What  a 
happy  nation  of  fools  must  that  be,  which 
supposes  that  any  class  of  mankind  will  put 
the  interests  of  the  public  in  competition 
with  their  own.  Benighted  and  misguided 
people  !  you  call  upon  men  to  relieve  you 
from  your  sufferings,  while  you  hold  out  to 
them  the  most  powerful  of  temptations  to 
keep  you  on  your  sick-beds  !  You  pay  for 
physic,  what  you  deny  to  talent— for  a  long 
illness,  what  you  refuse  to  a  speedy  recovery  ! 
Do  you  think  medical  men  angels,  that  you 
thus  tamper  with  their  integrity  ?  Your  very 
mode  of  remunerating  them  forces  them  to 
be  corrupt— and  that  too,  at  a  moment  when 
their  numbers  are  so  great,  that  could  even 
one  half  of  them  live  honestly,  the  other  hall 
starve  !  Hear  Mr.  Abernethy  on  this  sub- 
ject:—"There  has  been  a  great  increase  of 
medical  men,  it  is  true,  of  late  years;  but 
upon  my  life,  diseases  have  increased  in  pro- 
portion ;— -that  is  a  great  comfort !"— To 
whom  is  it  a  comfort  ?— to  the  public  or  the 
profession  ?— When  you  call  in  the  physician 
Tecommended  by  your  apothecary,  how  can 
you  be  sure  that  he  is  not  a  confederate  ?  or 
that,  when  the  farce  of  a"  Consultation"  re 
gone  through,  you  are  not  the  dupes  of  a  pet- 
ty intrigue  to  pick  your  pockets  ?  Unchari- 
table man !  some  of  you  may  possibly  say, 
how  can  you  thus  malign  the  members  of 
your  own  profession  ? — Gentlemen,  when  so 
many  of  my  profession,  and  those  not  always 
of  the  lowest  class,  descend   to  practices 


which  degrade  medicine  into  the  vilest  of 
trades ;  when,  like  the  Thugs  of  India,  num- 
bers of  them  silently  and  secretly  enter  into 
systematic  collusions  and  conspiracies  for  the 
purpose  of  inveigling  and  plundering  under 
friendship's  garb,  the  unfortunate  victims 
who,  too  confidingly  repose  on  their  honour 
and  integrity ;  when  the  editors  of  the  Medi- 
cal Journals  even  are  forced  to  notice  the 
letters  they  receive  in  their  exposure, — is  it 
not  time  that  the  too  credulous  public  should 
be  put  upon  their  guard  P  If  any  medical 
practitioner  of  your  acquaintance  has  the 
hardihood  to  deny  the  existence  of  this  ter- 
rible state  of  collusion  now  so  prevalent, 
both  in  town  and  country,  look  upon  that 
man  with  suspicion, — or  rather  set  him 
quietly  down  at  once  in  your  own  mind,  as 
one  of  the  most  deeply  implicated  of  the 
corruptionists.  "A  monarch,"  says  Dr.  Forth, 
"  who  should  free  his  state  from  this  pestilent 
set  of  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  en- 
tirely interdict  the  practice  of  medicine, 
would  deserve  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
most  illustrious  characters  who  have  ever 
conferred  extensive  benefits  on  mankind. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  dishonest  trade  im- 
aginable than  'the  Art  of  Medicine  in  its 
present  state." — [Rhapsodien  uber  Medizenc] 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Ruptured 
Blood-vessel.  You  will  find  that  in  every 
case,  except  where  it  has  been  produced  by 
mechanical  or  other  local  agency,  this  disease 
is  the  effect  or  development  of  general  inter- 
mittent fever ;  the  symptoms  of  which  fever 
vary  in  their  degree  of  severity  wTith  every 
case, — in  one  being  bold  and  well  marked, 
in  another,  so  softened  and  subdued,  as 
almost  to  escape  the  patient's  own  observa- 
tion ;— curable,  too,  like  the  simplest  ague, 
by  the  cold  dash  or  an  emetic  given  during 
the  hot  fit ;— and  to  be  prevented  from  recur- 
ring by  chrono-thermal  treatment  during  the 
interval  of  remission.  One  case  will  yield 
to  opium  or  arsenic,  another  to  copper,  quin- 
ine, or  prussic  acid,  and  some  will  trouble 
you  to  cure  them  at  all — for  what  will  agree 
with  one  constitution,  may,  as  we  have  too 
often  seen,  disagree  with  another.  I  could 
give  dozens  of  cases  of  every  kind  of  consti- 
tutional haemorrhage  cured  in  this  manner ; 
but  the  details  of  one  would  be  the  details  of 
all.  Yes,  Gentlemen,  I  repeat,  by  the  early 
use  of  emetics,  the  proper  application  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  different  morbid  conditions  of 
the  body  constituting  the  febrile  fit,  and  by 
the  judicious  exhibition  of  the  chrono-ther- 
mal medicines  during  its  remission,  I  have 
successfully  treated  every  kind  of  heemor- 

*  See  the  London  Medical  and.  Surgical  Journal  and 
Lancet,  passim,— particularly  the  former,— for  a  full 
exposure  of  those  nefarious  practices: 
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rhagie  disease.  The  same  system  of  treatment 
has  enabled  me  effectually  to  cure  many 
cases  of  Enlarged  Veins — Varicose  Veins, 
as  they  are  termed — and  the  mention  of  this 
recalls  to  my  recollection  the  case  of  an  aged 
female  who  had  a  painful  varicose  ulcer — 
that  is,  a  sore  with  blood-vessels  opening 
into  it — for  which  I  prescribed  the  internal 
use  of  arsenic,  with  almost  immediate  relief 
to  her  pain,  and  the  subsequent  cure  of  her 
ulcer.  From  the  happy  result  of  that  and 
other  similar  cases,  the ,  surgical  mechanic 
may  learn  that  there  are  other  and  better 
modes  of  treating  "  varicose  veins,"  than  by 
bandages  and  laced  stockings.  Well,  then, 
I  have  said  all  1  mean  to  say  upon  the  subject 
of  Hemorrhage,  and  I  have  anticipated 
something  of  what  naturally  belongs  to  the 
treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Of 
these  I  must  now  speak  at  some  length. 

It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  teachers  and 
professors  to  affect  to  penetrate  farther  into  a 
millstone  than  their  pupils  ;  and,  seeing  that 
for  the  most  part  such  professors  know  as 
little  of  their  particular  subject  as  those  they 
pretend  to  enlighten  upon  it,  so  far  as  their 
own  reputation  is  concerned,  they  are  doubt- 
less right !  The  great  millstone  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  the  Chest, — and  Laennec's  bau- 
ble, the  divining  rod  by  which  our  modern 
sages  pretend  to  have  obtained  their  knowl- 
edge of  it.  If  you  believe  them,  a  hollow 
piece  of  stick  they  have  nicknamed  "  the 
Stethoscope"  is  the  greatest  invention  of  these 
times  !  By  means  of  it  you  may  discover 
every  motion  and  change  of  motion  that  ever 
took  place  in  the  organs  within  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  some  that  never  could  take 
place  in  them  at  all. 

What  an  invaluable  instrument  must 
it.be—  that  stethoscope!  The  enchanter's 
wand  was  nothing  to  it !  Aaron's  rod  per- 
haps came  the  nearest  to  it !  But,  seriously 
speaking,  just  observe  how  gravely  your  hos- 
pital tyros  hood- wink  and  hocus  each  other 
with  the  phrases  "  hypertrophy"  here,  and 
"  Atrophy"  there ;  "  Caverns"  in  this 
place,  and  "  congestions"  in  that — to  say  no- 
thing of  "rhoncus"  and  "rale,"  "egophony" 
and  "  sybilus" — and  heaven  knows  what 
other  sounds  and  signs  besides — sounds  and 
signs  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
have  as  much  of  truth  and  reality  as  the  roar 
of  the  sea  with  which  the  child  deludes  his 
fancy  when  holding  a  shell  to  his  ear ! 

Let  me  first  speak  to  you  of 

Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

Do  not  the  subject  of  every  kind  of  Heart- 
affection  tell  you  they  are  one  bay  better,  an- 
other worse  ?  How  shall  we  speak  of  dis- 
eases of  this  organ  ?— of  palpitation  and  tem- 


porary cessation  or  remission  of  its  action  ? — 
disorders  constantly  misunderstood,  and  as 
constantly  maltreated.  Complain  but  of  flut- 
ter or  uneasiness  in  any  part  of  the  Chest, 
the  stethoscope — the  oracular  stethoscope — 
is  instantly  produced.  Astonished — in  many 
instances  terrified — the  patient  draws  his 
breath  convulsively — his  heart  beats  rapidly 
— and  the  indications  obtained  by  means  of 
this  instrument,  at  such  a  moment  of  doubt, 
anxiety,  and  fear,  are  registered  and  recognis- 
ed as  infallible.  "Have  we  not  had  too 
much  talk  of  Heart-Disease  since  the  steth- 
oscope has  come  so  generally  into  vogue  ?" 
was  a  question  asked  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  Dr.  Uwins.  Dr.  James  Johnson  shall  an- 
swer it;  and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  by  and 
bye  make  you  acquainted  with,  I  prefer  his 
evidence  here  to  that  of  any  other  physician. 
In  one  of  the  numbers  of  The  Lancet,  Dr. 
James  Johnson  is  stated  to  have  said  at  a 
Medical  Society  : — "It  was  a  common  error 
in  young  practitioners  to  consider  the  heart 
as  organically  diseased  when  its  functions 
only  were  much  interfered  with,  and  this  er- 
ror has  become  more  general,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  since  the  stethoscope  has  come  into 
use."  Dr.  Johnson  confines  his  observation 
to  young  practitioners — himself  not  coming 
under  that  head, — but  I  have  seen  men  as 
old  as  he  make  the  same  mistake,  and  those, 
too,  enjoying  a  great  reputation  for  stethos- 
copic  sagacity. 

Patient  after  patient — medical  as  well  as- 
non-medical, — have  come  to  me  with  the  fa- 
tal scroll  of  the  stethoscopist — there  hearts 
palpitating,  their  limbs  trembling,  as  they 
gazed  in  my  face,  expecting  to  read  there 
nothing  short  of  a  confirmation  of  their  death- 
warrants  ;— yet  of  those  patients,  many  are 
now  living  and  well,  and  laugh,  as  I  hope  to 
make  you  laugh,  at  both  the  instrument  and 
its  responses.  How  little  must  that  man 
know  of  his  duty  as  a  physician,  who  would 
deprive  a  fellow- creature  in  distress  of  the 
balm  of  hope — how  little  can  he  appreciate 
the  influence  of  the  depressing  passions  on 
the  bodily  sufferings  of  the  sick  !  Yet  with 
these  eyes  have  I  seen,  in  the  hands  of  the 
patient,  the  written  announcements  of  his 
doom,  an  announcement  which  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  utterly  unprophetic  and  false. 
How  unwarrantable  in  any  case  to  intrust 
the  patient  with  such  a  document. 

Let  the  practitioner  withdraw  his  eye,  for 
a  time,  from  a  mere  symptom ;  let  him  ob- 
serve how  other  muscles  of  his  patient  pal- 
pitate at  times,  like  the  heart,  and  act.  like 
that,  convulsively — finding  these  symptoms 
to  be  remittent  in  every  case;  and  complicated 
with  others,  all  equally  remittent,  would  he 
still  persist  in  his  small  bleedings,  his  repeat- 
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ed  leeches,  his  purges, — measures  of  them- 
selves sufficient  for  the  production  of  any  and 
every  degree  of  organic  change  he  already 
fancies  he  has  detected  !  Would  he  not 
rather  reflect  with  horror  on  his  past  treat- 
ment, and  endeavour,  by  another  and  a  bet- 
ter practice,  to  enable  his  patient  to  escape 
the  sudden  death  to  which,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, he  had  devoted  him  ?  How  many  a  phy- 
sician, by  such  a  prognostic,  has  obtained 
unmerited  credit  for  foresight  and  sagacity, 
while  he  onlj  taught  the  patient's  friends  to 
be  prepared  for  an  event,  he  himself  was 
materially  contributing  to  hasten !  Truly; 
in  this  case  at  least,  prophecies  do  tend  to 
verify  themselves ! 

Gentlemen,  I  have  seen  two  stethoscopists 
examine  a  patient  with  supposed  Heart-dis- 
ease, and  come  to  the  most  opposite  conclu- 
sions,— one  declaring  the  organ  to  be  en- 
larged, the  other  assuming  with  equal  confi- 
dence, that  it  was  the  reverse  '.  The  utter 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  distinguish,  during 
life,  one  form  of  Heart-affection  from  another 
by  any  particular  sign  or  symptom,  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  this  one  fact,  that  a  mere 
functional  variation  of  its  motions  will  pro- 
duce every  symptom  of  a  real  change  in  the 
structure  of  the  organ  itself.  But  even 
could  such  distinction  be  effected  to  the  nicety 
of  a  hair,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  not  be 
worth  a  rush  for  any  practical  purpose — in- 
asmuch as  the  remedies  for  every  kind  of 
chest-disease  come  at  last  to  the  same  agency, 
whether  that  agency  be  directly  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  in  the  shape  of  cold  or 
heat ;  or  be  externally  or  internally  admin- 
istered in  the  form  of  medicines  that  electri- 
cally influence  the  corporeal  motions  through 
the  medium  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  By  the 
chrono -thermal  system  of  practice,  I  have 
successfully  treated  every  kind  of  Heart-dis- 
ease which  ever  came,  or  could  come,  under 
the  notice  of  the  physician — setting  aside, 
of  course,  original  malformation  of  the  organ 
I  will  give  you  some  cases  in  illustration  :* — 

A  gentleman,  aged  30,  had  been  ill  for  a 
long  time,  particularly  complaining  of  his 
heart,  the  action  of  which  organ  was  gener- 
ally below  the  healthy  standard,  and  it  also 
palpitated  occasionally.  So  great  was  his 
mental  depression,  that  the  smallest  trifle 
produced  tears.    The  temperature  of  his  body 


The  Doctor  is  here  we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  profound" 
ly  ignorant  as  the  profession  generally,  of  the  mag" 
netic  symptoms,  by  which  tubercular  disease  of  the 
Heart,  as  in  every  other  organ,  is  distinguished  with 
facility  and  perfect  certainty,  in  every  case,  and  in 
any  stage  of  the  disease  ;  and  as  this  disease  is  sui- 
generis,  or  of  its  own  kind,  and  therefore  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  func  i iona!  derangement  from  excitement  of 
the  brain  or  any  other  cause,  it  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  some  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it. 

The  cases  the  Docter  has  given  in  illustration  are 
shose  of  functional  derangement,  and  accounts  for  his 
access  in  treating  "  diseases  of  the  heart."    Editor. 


generally  was  below  that  of  health,  and  he 
suffered  much  from  coldness  of  feet — remis- 
sions he  of  course  had,  being  better  at  par- 
ticular times.  As  he  did  not  improve  in  the 
country,  he  thought  he  would  try  a  London 
doctor ,  so  he  came  to  town,  and  consulted 
the  late  Dr.  Hope,  a  gentleman,  who  though 
he  wrote  a  thick  tome,  entitled  "Diseases  of 
the  Heart,"  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  altogeth- 
er wrong  in  his  treatment  of  them !  The 
stethoscope  in  this  case  was  as  usual  applied 
lo  the  chest,  and  its  annunciation  was  sepul- 
chral. Hope  here  told  no  "flattering  tale," 
for  not  only  was  the  heart  pronounced  to  be 
enlarged,  but  a  fatal  result  was  prophetically 
expressed.  The  treatment  prescribed  was 
not  ill  calculated  to  verify  the  prediction — • 
carscarilla  and  ammonia, — with  aperients  ! ! 
and  a  bleeding  every  month,  or  six  weeks  ! ! 
The  patient's  health,  as  you  may  readily 
suppose,  got  worse  and  worse  daily, — he 
became  much  emaciated  in  his  person,  and 
completely  prostrate  in  mind.  To  sum  up 
all,  he  had  a  tendency  to  fainting  fits  ;  in 
which  state,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Selwyn  of 
Ledbury,  he  came  to  me.  You  already 
guess  the  practice  I  adopted — chrono-ther- 
mal,  of  course.  Yes,  gentlemen,  I  ordered 
himf  first  a  combination  of  prussic  acid  and 
creosote,  which  I  afterwards  followed  up  by 
arsenic  and  quinine.  I  also  prescribed  a 
generous  diet,  with  wine.  Well,  what  was 
the  effect  of  this  ? — Why,  notwithstanding 
the  depletion  to  which  he  had  been  subjected, 
he  improved  daily,  and  in  about  six  weeks 
had  become  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
his  profession — the  law,  which  profession, 
at  the  hour  1  speak,  he  follows  with  ardour, 
and  without  a  complaint  of  any  kind,  in- 
deed, a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from 
Dr.  Selwyn,  gave  me  the  news  of  his  mar- 
riage. Yet  this  patient,  according  to  the 
stethoscope,  should  have  been  dead  and 
buried  long  ago  ! 

Gentlemen,  in  confirmation  of  the  value 
of  Arsenic  in  disease  of  the  heart,  the  de- 
tails of  a  case  from  Darwin,  who  wrote,  be 
it  remembered,  m  the  last  century,  may  not 
be  deemed  unimportant : — "A  gentleman,  65 
years  of  age,  had  for  about  ten  years  been 
subject  to  an  intermittent  pulse,  and  to  fre- 
quent palpitations  of  his  heart.  Lately  the 
palpitations  seemed  to  observe  irregular  peri- 
ods, but  the  intermission  of  every  third  or 
fourth  pulsation  was  almost  perpetual.  On 
giving  him  four  drops  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  Arsenic  about  every  four  hours,  not  only 
the  palpitation  did  not  return  but  the  inter- 
mission ceased  entirely,  and  did  not  return 
so  long  as  he  took  the  medicine." 

The  cases  I  shall  now  give  you  are  three 
of  many  such  which  have  occurred  in  my 
own  practice: — 
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Case  1 . — A  young  lady  was  afflicted  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  occasional  cough, 
and  so  great  a  difficulty  of  breathing  as  to  be 
unable  to  sleep,  except  when  supported  with 
pillows.  She  had  frequent  shivering  fits  ; 
her  abdomen  and  legs  were  much  swelled, 
and  her  symptoms  altogether  so  distressing, 
as  to  leave  her  friends  with  scarcely  a  ray  of 
hope.  Nevertheless,  by  the  employment  of 
silver,  quinine,  and  prussic  acid,  she  did 
eventually  recover,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
who  know  her.  Remissions  were  well 
marked  in  this  case. 

Case  2. — A  young  gentleman,  aged  16, 
had  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  head- 
ache, craving  appetite,  and  some  thirst,  with 
great  depression  of  spirits. .  He  was  much 
emaciated,  and  had  a  tendency  to  eruption  of 
the  skin.  His  hands  and  feet,  which  were 
generally  cold  by  day,  became  during  the 
night  so  hot,  as  frequently  to  keep  him  from 
sleeping.  By  a  course  of  cold-plunge  baths, 
alternated  with  the  shower  bath,  and  by  the 
use  at  the  same  time  of  quinine  and  iron  in 
combination,  the  young  gentleman  was  com- 
pletely restored  to  health — every  one  of  the 
above  symptoms  having  disappeared  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  is  now  serving  with  his  regiment 
in  India,  having  reached  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant. 

Case  3.— Major  M  'P 's  heart  pal- 
pitated so  violently  at  times,  that  you  could 
see  the  motions  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
room.  This  was  the  case  when  I  was  asked 
to  see  him.  I  ordered  him  prussic  acid  and 
musk,  which  stopped  the  palpitation  in  about 
two  minutes  after  he  took  it.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  had  a  threatening  of  the 
complaint,  but  it  was  at  once  arrested  by  the 
same  medicines.  A  continuation  of  them 
for  about  six  weeks  cured  him  completely. 

Before  dissmissing  affections  of  the  heart, 
I  must  tell  you  that  all  of  them,  or  almost 
all  depend  upon  weakness  of  the  Brain — as 
you  may  convince  yourself  by  putting  this 
question  to  your  patient — How  do  you  feel 
when  anything  disturbs  your  mind  ?  The 
answer  will  almost  invariably  be,  "Oh  it 
brings  on  the  palpitation  at  once"  or  the 
pain  as  the  case  may  be.  Gentlemen, 
strengthen  the  brain,  and  in  few  instances 
will  you  have  any  trouble  about  the  heart. 
The  brain  is  the  great  controller  of  every 
function — it  is  the  true  key  to  all  good  treat- 
ment. 

We  now  come  to  consider 

Pulmonary  Consumption,  or  Decline. 

When  you  see  a  person  harassed  with 
cough,  and  losing  his  flesh,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  he  complains  of   shortness  of 


breath  and  pain  of  the  chest,  and  begins  to 
expectorate  a  muco-purulent- looking  matter, 
you  may  certainly  set  his  disease  down  as 
Consumptive;  for  not  only  is  his  general 
health  in  that  case  manifestly  wrong,  but  his 
lungs  are  more  or  less  implicated,- -and  what 
does  it  signify  in  which  of  their  tissues  ? 
what  does  it  signify  whether  it  be  their  mu- 
cous membrane,  their  glands,  or  th  ir  inter- 
stitial substance.  If  his  general  health  from 
the  time  he  becomes  your  patient,  impiove, 
he  will  naturally  live  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  do  so, — if  not,  and  if  it  as  progressively 
continue  to  get  worse,  he  must  die  !  Any 
further  discussion  of  the  matter,  quoad  hoc, 
resolves  itself  into  the  interminable  question 
of  Tweed\e-dum  and  Tweedle-ctee ! 

"Can  Consumption  be  cured  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Abernethy,  adding  in  his  own  sarcastic  man- 
ner "Odd  bless  me  !  that's  a  question  which 
a  man  who  had  lived  in  a  dissecting-room 
would  laugh  at.  How  many  people  do  you 
examine  who  have  lungs  tubercular  which 
are  otherwise  sound.  What  is  Consump- 
tion ? — It  is  tubercle  of  the  lungs — then  if 
those  tubercles  were  healed,  and  the  lungs 
otherwise  sound,  the  patient  must  get  better  ; 
but  if  the  inquirer  shift  his  ground  and  say, 
"It  was  the  case  I  meant  of  tubercles  over 
the  whole  lungs,"  why  then,  he  shifts  his 
ground  to  no  purpose,  for  there  is  no  case  of 
any  disease  which,  when  it  has  proceeded  to 
a  certain  extent,  can  be  cured." 

The  next  question  is  what  are  Tubercles  ? 
I  take  this  to  be  the  true  answer, — and  1 
wish  you  to  consider  it  well,  for  it  is,  or,  I 
should  rather  say  it  was,  until  I  took  the  lib-, 
ertyof  enlightening  the  profession,  totally  at. 
variance  with  their  notions  ;  some  of  them 
even  now  believing  tubercles  to  be  parasiti- 
cal animals  !  Gentlemen,  for  the  requisite 
lubrication  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cells  and  other  air- passages  of  the  lungs, 
there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  secretion. 
To  supply  this  secretion,  I  need  not  tell  you 
there  must  be  a  glandular  apparatus  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly a  number  of  minute  and  almost  im- 
perceptible Glands  in  reality'  intersperse  the 
entire  tissue  of  the  lungs — the  pulmonary  tis- 
sue, as  it  is  called — but  abound  more  partic- 
ularly in  the  upper  portion  of  it — that  iden- 
tical portion  in  which  pathologists  imagine 
they  have  detected  the  commencement  of  Con- 
sumption. But  what  they  call  the  com- 
mencement is  nothing  more  than  an  effect 
or  development  of  general  constitutional  dis- 
order. If  it  be  the  beginning,  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end — the  end  of  previous  repea- 
ted febrile  paroxysms  of  greater  or  Jess  inten- 
sity. During  such  constitutional  disorder, 
and  particularly  during  the  course  of  severe 
fevers — such  as  a  long  remittent  fever,   the 
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fevers  termed  small   pox,  measles,  and  the 
like,  these  minute  pulmonary  glands  become 
diseased,  there  being  a  previous  predisposition 
of  course  ;  in  other  words,  these  glands  be- 
ing the  original  weak  points  of  individuals 
having  the   consumptive   tendency.     Tuber- 
cles then  are  diseased   pulmonary  glands.— 
How  many  people  have  traced  the  Consump- 
tion of  their  children  to  the  smallpox  or  mea- 
sles— but  would  any  man  in  his   senses   say 
the  consumption  was  the  cause  of   these  fe- 
vers ?  Here  it  must  have  been  the  effect,  and 
so  also  it  may  be  the  effect  of  any  other  kind 
of  fever,  and  in  no  case  can  it  be  the   cause 
of  such  fever — though,  as  in  the  giving  way 
of  any  other  part  of  the  body,  the  local  dis- 
ease may  in  the  course  of  time  aggravate  and 
keep  up  the  febrile  state.     The  affected  gland 
is  in  this  instance  at  first  almost  microscopi- 
cally minute,  but  as  the  disease  advances,   it 
swells  and  becomes  of  a  reddish  gray  colour, 
or  it  may  at  once  take  on  a  suppurative   ac- 
tion— it  may  become  an  abscess  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  or  less  to  that  of    a  walnut 
or  more,  or  it  may  go  on  enlarging  to  any  ex- 
tent without  suppurating  or  becoming  an  ab- 
scess at  all — the  function  of  the  affected  lung 
in  this  case  being,  nevertheless,  as  complete- 
ly disturbed  as  it  it  did  take  on  the   suppura- 
tive state  ;  but  in   most   cases   of  consump- 
tive disease  both  kinds  of  disorganization  go 
on  at  the  same  time,  one  gland  or  cluster  of 
glands  suppurating,  and  sooner  or  later  burs- 
ting and  discharging  their  contents   into  the 
air-passages,  rendering  the  lungs  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  cavernous  and   hollow — 
another  gland  or  cluster  of  glands   swelling 
and  coalescing  so  as  to  fill   up  and  solidify 
the  air-cells  of  the  part  they  occupy.     These 
at  least  are  among  the  principal   changes   to 
be  found  in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  die  of 
consumption,  and  they  are  all,  as  1  have  al- 
ready said,  more  or  less  gradually  produced 
in  the  course  of  repeated  paroxysms  of  gen- 
eral remittenl  disorder.     The  matter  expecto- 
rated by  the  patient  consists  of  the   contents 
of  the  tuberculous  abscess,  and  more  or  less 
mucous,     sometimes    mixed    with    blood ; 
while  the  cough  is  at  one  moment  produced 
by  a  lodgment  of  matter  in  the  air-passages, 
at  another  it  is  an  effect  of  tjie  cold  air  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  ulcerated   surface   of 
the  diseased  lungs, — though  almost  every  pa- 
tient has  it  periodically  spasmodic.     To  un- 
derstand this  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  you 
have  only  to  observe  the  more  palpable  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in   the   glands  of    the 
Aleck  of  certain  patients.     These  glands  in 
the  healthy  living  subject,  can  neither  be  seen 
ftor  felt ;  but  apply  any  general  influence 
that  Bhall  excite  Fever  in  an  individual  pre- 
disposed to  glandular  disorder, — such  as  star- 


vation, exposure  to  cold,  or  the  abuse  of  mer- 
cury, and  what  do  you  find  ?  Why,  these 
very  glands  gradually  enlarge  and  form  tu- 
mours, which  tumours,  as  in  the  case  of  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs,  are  sometimes  of  a  solid 
kind,  and  when  examined  after  death  have 
the  same  reddish  grey  appearance,  but  more 
frequently  like  them  terminate  in  abscesses, 
the  contents  of  which,  so  far  as  mere  like- 
ness is  concerned,  are  the  identical  contents 
of  pulmonary  tubercles,  or  vomica,  as  these 
tubercles  are  sometimes  called.  In  the  one 
case,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  the  "Evil"  or 
"Scrofula,"  in  the  other  Phthisis  or  Consump- 
tion ; — the  difference  of  place,  and  the  degree 
of  importance  of  this  in  the  animal  economy, 
making  the  only  difference  between  them. — - 
In  still  farther  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  explanation,  I  may  mention  that  Louis 
and  others  have  detected  tuberculous  matter 
in  various  other  Glandular  parts  of  the  body 
of  patients  who  have  died  consumptive.  If 
it  be  objected  that  they  have  also  detected  it 
in  the  bo?ies,  I  answer,  bones  like  every  other 
part,  have  a  glandular  apparatus.* 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  Cure, 
and  from  what  we  have  already  said,  you 
must  be  aware;  that  however  curable  Pulmo- 
nary Consumption  may  be  in  the  commence- 
ment, in  the  later  stages — that  is,  where  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  lungs  is  de- 
stroyed— it  cannot  possibly  be  cured,  though 
even  in  this  case,  the  disease,  by  proper 
management,  may  sometimes  be  arrested. — - 
But  here,  instead  of  confusing  you  with  fine 
spun  differences  and  distinctions,  the  delight 
of  the  schoolmen,  I  shall  try  to  explain  my 
meaning  to  you  by  similitudes  ;  for  simili- 
tudes, in  the  words  of  Fuller,  are  indeed  "the 
windows  that  give  the  best  light" — Many  of 
you  doubtless  have  had  a  certain  portion  of  a 
tooth  slowly  consumed  by  disease,  which  dis- 
ease, [tooth- consumption  ?]  by  some  change 
in  your  manner  of  living,  or  otherwise,  has 
all  of  a  sudden  stopped,  and  the  remaining 
sound  portion  of  that  identical  tooth  has 
continued  to  be  useful  to  you  for  years  ! — 
Such  arrest  of  the  consumption  of.  a  tooth, 
I  have  often  myself  obtained  by  quinine  in- 
ternally administered  ;  and  Dr  Irving  of 
Cheltenham,  some  time  ago,  detailed  to  me 
two  cases  in  which  he  succeeded  with  that 
remedy.  Well,  then,  with  medicines  of  this 
class,  and  sometimes  even  without  any  med- 
icine at  all,  the  same  thing  may  take  place  in 

*  We  have  published  during  the  last  ten  years,  more 
than  20  000  copies  of  different  medical  woiks,  in  which 
we  have  given  precisely  the  same  views  of  the  origin 
of  tubercles;  not  only  in  the  lungs,  but  in  every  other 
part  cf  the  body  ;  and  the  Doctor  is  consequently  mis- 
taken in  suppposing  himself  to  b«  the  first  person  who 
had  attempted  to  "enlighten"  the  profession  on  thi» 
subject.— Editor. 
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the  lungs ;  and  I  have  known  persons  reach 
a  good  old  age,  who  had  portions  of  their 
lungs  destroyed,  but  who,  by  proper  medi- 
cine, and  attention  to  the  temperature  of  their 
chambers,  preserved  the  sound  parts  from  go- 
ing into  further  decay.  Such  persons,  at 
freater  or  less  intervals  of  time,  may  even 
e  free  from  the  graver  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption, and  only  commence  to  expectorate 
during  some  change  of  weather,  when  they 
have  slight  febrile  attacks,  but  these  will 
leave  them  again  on  the  return  of  warm 
weather. 
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INTRODUCTION— No.  IX. 

Decay.  Its  Nature.  A  Slow  Combustion. 
'Relation  of  Decay  to  Fermentation  and 
Putrefaction.  Its  use  in  the  Arts.  Bleach- 
ing. Manufacture  of  Vinegar  by  the 
quick  process.  Suggestions  for  improve- 
ments in  the  Fermentation  of  Beer  and 
Wine. 

The  immediate  and  most  energetic  cause 
of  all  the  alterations  and  transformations 
which  organic  atoms  undergo,  is,  as  I  have 
already  stated  in  the  preceding  introductory 
remarks,  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen. 
Fermentation  and  putrefaction  manifest  them- 
selves only  in  consequence  of  the  commence- 
ment of  a  process  of  decay  ;  their  completion 
is  the  restoration  of  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
Whilst  the  oxygen  is  in  the  act  of  combining 
with  any  one  of  the  elements  of  an  organic 
substance  the  original  state  of  equilibrium  of 
attraction  in  all  its  elements  is  destroyed,  the 
substance  descomposes>  resolving  itself, — 
all  the  molecular  attractions  being  again 
equalised, — into  a  series  of  newr  products, 
which  undergo  no  further  change  in  their 
properties  unless  further  causes  of  distur- 
bance or  alteration  are  brought  to  operate 
upon  them. 

Although  the  chemical  action  which  the 
elements  of  organic  atoms  exercise  upon 
each  other  in  fermentation  and  putrefaction 
balances  itself,  inasmuch  as  a  state  of  rest  is 
induced  between  the  attractions  of  the  new 
formed  products,  yet  this  equilibrium  does 
not  exist  with  respect  to  their  attraction  for 
oxygen.    The  chemical  action   of  oxygen 


upon  organic  substances  ceases  only  when 
the  capacity  of  the  elements  to  combine  with 
oxygen  is  exhausted.  That  action  consists 
in  nothing  more  than  the  affinity,  or  tendency 
of  the  oxygen  to  combine  with  those  ele- 
ments. A  perfect  equalisation  of  this  tenden- 
cy, therefore,  can  only  ensue  when  the  ele- 
ments, by  combining  with  oxygen,  have  form- 
ed such  products  as  are  totallyincapable  of  ab- 
sorbing any  additional  amount  of  oxygen. 
It  is  only  then  that  the  attractions  of  the  ele- 
ments oi  organic  substances  attain  a  perfect 
equlibrium  with  the  attraction  of  oxygen. 

Fermentation  or  putrefaction  represents 
the  first  stage  of  the  resolution  of  complex 
atoms  into  more  simple  combination ;  the 
process  of  decay  completes  the  circulation  of 
the  elements  by  transposing  the  products  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  into  gaseous 
compounds.  Thus  the  elements  constituting 
all  organised  beings,  which  previously  to 
participating  in  the  vital  process  were  oxygen 
compounds,  such  as  with  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, reassume  the  form  of  oxygen  compounds. 
The  process  of  decay  is  a  process  of  combus- 
tion taking  place  at  the  common  temperature,* 
in  which  the  products  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  of  plants  and  animal  bodies 
combine  gradually  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere. 

No  organised  substance,  no  part  of  any 
plant  or  animal,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle,  is  capable  of  resisting  the 
chemical  action  of  air  and  moisture  ;  for  all 
that  power  of  resistance  which  they  tempora- 
rily possessed  as  the  bearers  of  life,  the  me- 
dia of  the  vital  manifestations,  completely 
ceases  with  the  death  of  the  organism  ;  their 
elements  fall  again  under  the  unlimited  do- 
minion of  the  chemical  forces. 

The  clearing  of  the   primeval  forests  of 
America,  and  the  facilitated  access  of  air  to 
that  soil,  so  rich  in  vegetable  remains,  alters 
gradually,  but  altogether  its  constitution  ;  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  a  few  years  no  trace  of  or- 
ganic remains  can  be  found  in  it.     The  soil 
of   Germany  in  the   time  of   Tacitus  was 
covered  with  a  dense,   almost  impenetrable 
forest ;  it  must,  at  that  period,  have  exactly 
resembled  the  soil  of  America,and  have  been 
rich  in  humus,  and  vegetable  substances,  but 
all  the  products  of  vegetable  life  in  those 
primeval  forests  have  completely  vanished 
from    our   perceptions.     The    innumerable 
millions  of  molluscous  and  other  animals, 


*  In  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  attached  to  the 
word  decay,  from  its  being  in  vernacular  language  ap- 
plied to  several  processes  which  it  is  desirable  to  dis- 
tinguish, the  authoi  proposed  to  substitute  the  term 
hremacausis,  and  thishas  been  very  generally  adopt- 
ad  in  scientific  treatises,  being  a  convenient  mode  of 
expressing  the  relation  of  decay  to  ordinary  com  - 
bustion. 
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whose  remains  form  extensive  geological  for- 
mations and  mountains,  have,  after  death,pas- 
sed  into  a  state  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, and  subsequently,  by  the  continuous- 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  all  their  soft  parts 
have  been  transposed  into  gaseous  com- 
pounds, and  their  shells  and  bones,  their  in- 
destructible constituents,  alone  remain. 

[t  is  only  in  localities,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, where  the  access  of  oxygen  was 
limited  or  altogethor  precluded,  that  we  still 
find  distinct  remains  of  primeval  vegetables 
in  a  state  of  retarded  or  impeded  decay,  as 
for  example,  in  beds  of  turf  and  brown  coal. 

The  presence  of  water  and  a  suitable  tem- 
perature are  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
oxidising  process  of  decay,  just  as  they  are 
necessary  to  putrefaction  and  fermentation. 
Perfect  dryness,  or  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point,  suspends  all  processes  of  de- 
cay and  fermentation.     The  transmission  of 
decomposition   from  one  particle  to  another 
presupposes  a  change  of  place  ;  it  requires 
that  the  particles  should  possess  mobility  or 
the  power  of  free  motion,  and  this  is  imparted 
to  them  by  the  presence  of  water.     In  decay 
it  is  more  especially  a  certain  elevated  tem- 
perature which  increases  the  aptitude  of  the 
elements  of  organic  substances  to  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  great  number  of  organic  bodies,  when 
in  a  moist  state  are  capable  of  absorbing  oxy- 
gen, whilst  many,  and  indeed  most  of  them, 
are  per  se  entirely  deficient  in  this  property. 
If  we  place  wet  saw-dust,  or  moistened 
fragments  of  wood,  into  a  vessel  tilled  with 
atmospheric  air,  all   the   properties  of    the 
contained  air  become  in   a  very  short  time 
completely  altered.      If   a  lighted   splinter, 
which,  of  course,  would  burn  in  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  is  introduced  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  hours,  its  flame  will  be  imme- 
diately extinguished.     The  air  confined  in 
the   vessel,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  all   its  oxygen,  and   to  have   ac- 
quired an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
If  a  fresh  supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  made 
to  replace  this,  the  same  process  again  oc- 
curs, all  the  oxygen  becomes  converted  into 
carbonic  acid. 

In  the  process  of  bleaching  in  the  open  air, 
or,  as  it  i«=t  called  grass- bleaching,  we  have 
the  process  of  decay  applied  to  an  impor- 
tant purpose  in  the  arts  upon  a  large  scale. 
Linen  or  cotton  textures  consist  of  ordinary 
woody  fibre,  more  or  less  colored  by  extrane- 
ous organic  substances  which  were  either 
,  contained  in  the  plant  whence  the  fibre  has 
•  been  derived,  or  have  become  mixed  with  it 
during  the  processes  of  preparation. 


When  linen  or  cotton  fabrics  are  moistened 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the   light  of  the 
sun,  a  slow  process  of  combustion,  or  decay, 
immediately  begins  upon  the  whole  surface ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  linen  or  cotton   is  inces- 
santly   converted  into  carbonic  acid.     The 
weight  of  the  fabric  diminishes  every  second, 
precisely  because  it  is  in  a  state  of  combus- 
tion ;  all  the  coloring  matters  gradually  disap- 
pear and  with  them  a  considerable  amount 
of  woody  fibre,  their  elements  being  converted 
into  oxygen   compounds.      If  this  action  of 
air  and  light  upon  the  linen  or  cotton  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  time,  these  substan- 
ces lose  their  cohesion  and  become  converted 
into  a  matter  similar  to  that  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  this   matter  still  con- 
tinues to  decay  as  long  as  the  essential  con- 
dition of  this  change,  that  is  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  proceeds. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  plants  and 
animals  comport  themselves  towards  oxygen 
in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  beha- 


viour of  the  non-nitrogenous  principle  we 
have  spoken  of,  namely,  wToody  fibre.  Fresh 
meat,  as  well  as  the  first  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  plants,  by  fermentation,  that  is,  beer- yeast 
or  wine-yeast,  withdraw  oxygen  from  atmos- 
pheric air,  and,  like  woody  fibre,  yield  in 
return  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

When  the  Cemetery  of  the  Innocents  at 
Paris  was  removed  from  the  interior  of  the 
town  to  the  outside  of  the  barriers,  the  bur- 
ied corpses,  which  had  accumulated  to  a 
depth  of  sixty  feet,  were  found  to  a  great  ex- 
tent apparently  converted  into  fat.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  skin,  muscles,  cellular  tissue, 
and  tendons,  all  the  soft  parts,  and  even  the 
bones,  had  completely  disappeared,  leaving 
only  the  fat,  which  resisting^  longest  the  in- 
fluence of  decay,  remained  in  the  form  of 
stearic  acid.  This  human  fat  was  employed 
to  the  extent  of  many  tons  by  the  soap  boil- 
ers and  tallow-chandlers  of  Paris,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles. 

If  meat  be  suspended  in  running  water, 
or  buried  in  moist  earth,  nothing  of  it  will 
remain  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  except 
the  fat  which  it  contains. 

All  substances  susceptible  of  decay,  when 
in  a  moist  state,  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
light  at  the  common  temperature,  undergo 
precisely  the  same  change  as  they  would  if 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  dry  state,  that  is, 
they  absorb  oxygen,— they  undergo  com- 
bustion. 

Alcohol,  one  of  the  products  of  the  ferment- 
ation of  saccharine  vegetable  juices,  is  alto- 
gether incapable  of  undergoing  the  process 
of  decay ;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  wether 
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its  pure  state  or  mixed  with  water,  it 
evaporates  without  combining  with  oxygen. 
Alcohol  is  readily  inflammable  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  in  burning  is  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  It  is  obvious  that 
its  elements  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  ox- 
ygen ;  the  high  temperature  is,  however,  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  manifestation  of 
this  affinity.  Hydrogen  gas  and  many  other 
inflammable  substances,  are,  in  this  respect, 
precisely  similar  to  alcohol,  their  affinity  for 
oxygen  manifests  itself  only  at  certain  high 
temperatures. 

In  the  process  of  decay  it  has  been  like- 
wise observed  that  a  substance  undergoing 
this  state  of  elementary  transposition  exerci- 
ses a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  parti- 
cles of  an  adjacent  substance,  which  per  se, 
would  not  be  capable  of  passing  into  the 
same  state  of  change,  decay  or  transposition. 

Many  substances,  when  in  contact  with 
another  in  a  state  of  decay  manifest,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  an  affinity  for  oxygen  ; 
that  is,  they  enter  into  combination  with  this 
element,  at  this  low  temperature,  whilst  un- 
der other  circumstances  such  a  combination 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  far  higher  degree 
of  heat. 

The  active  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  com- 
bustion of  the  dacaying  substance,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  particles  of  other  substances  in 
contact  with  it ;  they  assume  its  characteris- 
tic state  of  activity  ;  they  like  it,  combine 
with  oxygen,  as  if  undergoing  a  real  com- 
bustion ;  but  how  this  is  effected  does  not 
appear  to  admit  any  further  explanation. — 
Contact  with  a  substance  in  decay  is  the 
chief  condition  of  decay  for  all  organic  sub- 
stances which  do  not  possess  the  power  of 
combining  with  oxygen  at  common  temper- 
atures. In  consequence  of  the  ensuing  com- 
bination of  its  elements  with  oxygen  the  tem- 
perature of  the  decaying  substance  rises 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  but 
great  as  the  influence  in  which  heat  exercises 
in  accelerating  the  process,  it  is  not  in  this, 
as  in  other  chemical  processes,  the  cause  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  affinity  for  oxygen. 

If,  in  a  vessel  filled  with  common  atmos- 
pheric air,  to  which  a  certain  amount  of 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  added,  a  linen  bag  be 
suspended,  filled  with  wet  saw-dust,  vegetable 
mould,  &c.  the  process  of  decay  will  con- 
tinue just  as  it  would  if  they  were  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  They  will  convert  the  sur- 
rounding oxygen  into  carbonic  acid.  But 
what  is  very  remarkable  in  this  case,  the 
hydrogen  also  participates  in  the  process,  it 
undergoes  decay ;  that  is,  from  being  in  con- 
tact with  decaying  substances  it  acquires  the 
power  of  combining  with  oxygen  at  the  com- 
mon temperature         there  be  a  sufficient 


amount  of  oxygen  present  all  the  hydrogen 
gas  is  converted  into  water. 

Other  inflammable  gases,  both  simple  and 
compound,  are  affected  under  these  circum- 
stances in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  hydro- 
gen. The  vapour  of  alcohol,  for  example, 
when  in  a  vessel  containing  wood  or  other 
substances  in  a  state  of  decay,  absorbs  oxy- 
gen from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  trans- 
formed into  aldehyde,  and  subsequently  into 
acetic  acid,  which  upon  assuming  a  fluid  state, 
is  withdrawn  from  the  further  influence  of 
the  oxygen. 

It  is  upon  this  power  of  substances  under- 
going decay,  to  increase  the  attraction  of  all 
organic  substances  for  oxygen,  and  especially 
the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  this  element,  that 
a  speedy  process  for  acidifying  alcohol  is 
based,  which  is  termed  the  "  quick  vinegar 
process." 

The  transformation  of  fermented  liquors 
into  vinegar  formerly  required  weeks,  and 
even  months  to  accomplish,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  access  of  the  air ;  we  can 
now  convert  alcohol  into  vinegar  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  and  this  is  effected  mainly 
by  making  brandy  diluted  with  water,  or  any 
other  weak  spirituous  liquor,  trickle  slowly 
through  casks  filled  with  wood  shavings,  and 
at  the  same  time  causing  a  slight  stream  of 
air  to  circulate  through  these  shavings.  This 
method  exposes  to  the  air  a  surface  of  alco- 
hol capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  by  many 
thousand  times  more  extensive  than  the  old 
method,  and  consequently  the  time  which 
alcohol,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  re- 
quires for  its  acidification  is  abridged  in  the 
same  proportion.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  process  it  is  usual  to  add  to  the  dilute 
spirit  a  small  quantity  of  some  substance 
containing  matter  capable  of  undergoing  the 
process  of  decay,  such  as  beer- wort,  hony, 
vinegar,  &c,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very 
short  time  the  surface  of  the  wood  shavings 
passes  into  a  state  of  oxidation,  and  from  that 
moment  effects  the  transformation  of  the 
spirit  into  vinegar  without  the  further  co- 
operation of  extraneous  decaying  matter. 

The  application  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  phenomena  attendant  upon  decay,  to 
the  manufacture  of  beer  and  wine,  is  easy 
and  obvious.  The  property  of  beer  and  wine 
to  be  converted  into  vinegar  when  in  contact 
with  the  air,  depends  invariably  upon  the 
presence  of  foreign  matters  which  transmit 
their  own  inherent  aptitude  to  absorb  oxygen 
to  the  particles  of  alcohol  in  contact  with 
them.  By  removing  completely  all  such  sub- 
stances from  wine  and  beer,  these  lose  alto- 
gether the  property  of  acidifying,  or  of  being 
converted  into  vinegar. 
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In  the  juice  of  grapes  pour  in  sugar  there 
remains,  after  the  completion  of  the  process 
of  fermentation,  that  is,  after  the  resolution 
of  the  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  a 
considerable  amount  of  nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents retaining  the  same  properties  which  they 
possessed  in  the  juice  previous  to  fermenta- 
tion. This  does  not  happen  with  the  juice  of 
the  grapes  of  southern  climates.  These 
grapes  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  this  substance  remains  undecom- 
posed  after  all  nitrogenous  matters  have  com- 
pletely separated  in  an  insoluble  state,  as 
yeast.  Such  wines  alter  very  little  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  ;  the  red  wines  of  this  kind, 
however,  acidify  because  their  colouring  mat- 
ter is  of  ready  mutability,  and  performs, 
when  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  part  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  grape- 
juice  which  remain  in  wine,  after  fermenta- 
tion, are  those  ferments  or  excitors  of  ferment- 
ation in  the  sugar,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken  in  previous  papers.  After  the  com- 
plete transformation  of  the  sugar  they  exer- 
cise upon  the  alcohol  exactly  the  same  effect 
as  the  decaying  wood,  they  are  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  ensuing  process  of  acidification. 

The  affinity  of  these  substances  for  oxygen 
is  very  powerful ;  during  the  short  space  of 
time  necessary  to  transfer  wine  from  one  cask 
into  another,  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
air,  and  induce  a  state  of  acidity  in  the  wine, 
which  goes  on  irresistibly  if  it  be  not  check- 
ed by  artificial  means,  ft  is  well  known 
that  this  check  is  practically  effected  by  sul- 
phuration.  A  piece  of  sulphur  is  burned  in 
the  cask  destined  to  receive  the  wine,  the 
contained  air  is  thus  deprived  of  its  oxygen, 
and  an  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  is  formed 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  oxygen.  This 
newly-formed  sulphurous  acid  is  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  moist  internal  surface 
of  the  cask.  Sulphurous  acid  possesses  a 
stronger  affinity  of  oxygen  than  the  excitors 
of  acidification  in  the  wine.  The  acid  is 
gradually  diffused  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cask  through  the  wine,  and  withdraws 
from  those  substances,  as  well  as  from  the 
wine  itself,  all  the  oxygen  they  have  absord- 
ed  from  the  atmosphere  and  thus  reconverts 
the  wine  into  the  state  in  which  it  existed 
previous  to  being  transferred  into  the  new 
cask.  The  sulphurous  acid  in  this  process 
becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
exists  as  such  in  the  wine. 

When  the  wine  is  strored  up  in  casks  to 
ripen,  a  constant,  although  very  slow  diffu- 
sion of  air  takes  place,  through  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
the  wine  is  incessantly  in  contact  with  a 
minute  amount  of  oxygen,  by   means  of 


which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  the 
entire  quantity  of  the  excitors  of  acidifica- 
tion, that  is,  the  nitrogenous  substances 
present  in  the  wine,  oxidise  and  separate  in 
the  form  of  a  sediment,  or  dregs,  termed 
under-j^east. 

The  separation  of  yeast  from  wine  or  beer, 
during  the  fermentation  of  grape-juice  or  of 
wort,  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
process  of  oxidation,  occurring  in  the  fermen- 
ting liquid.  The  nitrogenous  constituent 
of  barley  is  in  its  primary  state  insoluble  in 
water,  but  in  the  process  of  malting,  or  whilst 
the  grain  is  germinating,  it  becomes  soluble  in 
water,  it  assumes  the  same  condition  or  na- 
ture which  belongs  to  the  nitrogenous  constit- 
uent of  grape-juice  originally. 

Both  these  substances  lose  their  solubility 
in  wine,  or  in  beer,  by  absorbing  oxygen.  Ac- 
cording to  analyses  in  which  we  may  confide, 
made  with  regard  to  this  point,  wine-yeast, 
and  beer-yeast  are  far  richer  in  oxygen  than 
the  nitrogenous  substances  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

As  long  as  any  particles  of  sugar,  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  are  present  in  the  fluid 
together  with  these  nitrogenous  matters,  the 
fluid  itself  supplies  the  oxygen  required  for 
their  transformation  into  yeast  by  the  decom- 
position of  a  small  amount  of  the  sugar  or 
of  water.  This  oxidising  process  within  the 
fluid  itself,  which  causes  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  to  become  insoluble,  ceases  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  sugar;  but  it  is 
renewed  if  the  fluid  is  reconverted  into  a 
fermenting  state,  by  the  addition  of  new  por- 
tions of  sugar,  and  it  ensues  also  when  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  is  exposed  to  the  free 
access  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  latter  case 
separation  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  is 
effected  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  is 
thus  a  consequence  of  their  decay  or  slow 
combustion. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  presence  of 
nitrogenous  matters  in  alcohol  causes  the 
transformation  of  the  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
when  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  air ;  now 
it  is  owing  to  the  inequalities  in  their  relative 
affinities  for  oxygen,  that  during  the  matura- 
tion of  wine  in  the  storehouse  when  the  ac- 
cess of  air  is  extiemely  limited,  that  the  ni- 
trogenous substances  alone  oxidise,  and  not 
the  alcohol.  In  open  vessels,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  wine  would  become  con- 
verted into  vinegar. 

The  preceding  remarks  render  it  obvious 
that  if  we  possessed  any  means  of  preventing 
the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid 
we  should  be  able  to  preserve  wine  and  beer 
for  an  unlimited  period,  and  to  bring  these 
liquors  into  a  state  of  perfect  maturity ;  for, 
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under  such  circumstances,  all  those  substan- 
ces which  cause  wine  and  beer  to  acidify 
would  become  insoluble  by  combining  with 
oxygen,  and  separate  from  the  liquid,  and 
with  their  perfect  removal  the  alcohol  present 
would  altogether  lose  the  property  of  absor- 
bing oxygen. 

Experimental  art  has  discovered  a  means 
oi"  accomplishing  this  purpose  perfectly.  It 
consists  in  maintaining  the  fluid  at  a  low 
temperature  when  undergoing  fermentation. 
The  method  based  upon  this  principle,  and 
employed  in  Bavaria,  is  one  which  the  most 
perfect  theory  could  scarcely  have  surpassed 
in  certainty  and  simplicity,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  devise  one  more  in  accordance 
with  science. 

The  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid  by  contact  with  a  substance  in  a  state 
of  decay  occurs  most  rapidly  at  a  temperature 
of  35°  (=95°  Fahrenheit.)  At  lower  tem- 
peratures the  affinity  of  alcohol  for  oxygen 
decreases,  and  at  from  8°  to  10°  C.  (=  46° 
50"  Fahrenheit)  no  combination  with  oxygen 
takes  place  under  these  circumstances,  whilst 
the  tendency  of  nitrogenous  substances  to  ab- 
sorb oxygen'at  this'low  temperature  is  scarce- 
ly diminished  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  if  wort  is  fer- 
mented in  wide,  open,  and  shallow  vessels, 
as  is  done  in  Bavaria,  which  afford  free  and 
unlimited  aceess  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  this  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  8  to  10  degrees  (=  46°  to  50 
Fah.,)  a  separation  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents, i.e.,  the  excitors  of  acidification, 
takes  place  simultaneously  on  the  surface, 
and  within  the  whole  body  of  the  liquid  — 
The  clearing  of  the  beer  is  the  sign  by  which 
it  is  known  that  these  matters  are  separated. 
A  more  or  less  perfectly  complete  removal  of 
these  nitrogenous  substances,  however,  accor- 
ding to  this  method  of  fermentation,  depends 
upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  brewer. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  an  absolutely 
perfect  separation  of  them  is  attained  only  in 
rare  and  extremely  happy  instances.  Never- 
theless, the  beer  obtained  in  this  manner  is 
invariably  far  superior  in  quality  and  stabili- 
ty to  that  brewed  according  to  the  common 
method. 

The  exceedingly  favourable  influence 
which  the  adoption  of  this  principle  must 
exercise  upon  the  manufacture  of  wine  is 
indisputable.  It  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  a 
doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  rational  method  than  has  hitherto  been 
employed.  The  reason  that  it  has  not  long 
since  been  in  use,  and  that  the  growers  of 
wine  have  not  derived  from  it  the  great  ad- 
vantages it  is  calculated  to  afford,  is  obvi- 
ously their  imperfect  knowledge  respecting 


it ;  nay,  I  may  say  the  total  ignorance  of  the 
great  majority  of  wine-growers  and  man- 
ufacturers upon  this  point. 

Wine  prepared  by  this  method  will,  of 
course,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  wine 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  Bavarian 
beer  bears  to  common  beer,  in  the  fabrication 
of  which  the  same  amount  of  malt  and  hops 
has  been  employed.  In  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  the  same  quality,  the  same  maturity, 
may  be  attained  by  the  wine  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  result,  only  after 
long  and  protracted  storing.  If  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  period  for  the  manufacture 
of  wine  is  the  end  of  October,  just  at  the  cool 
season  which  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
fermentation  of  beer,  and  that  no  other  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion than  a  cool  cellar,  and  open,  wide, 
shallow  fermenting  vessels ;  and  further, 
that  under  all  circumstances  the  danger  of 
acidification  being  much  less  with  wine  than 
with  beer,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  success 
may  confidently  be  expected  from  the  appli- 
cation of  this  method.* 

The  method  employed  at  most  places  on 
the  Rhine  proceeds  upon  principles  the  very 
reverse  of  this  The  wine  is  left  to  ferment, 
not  in  cooclellars,  but  in  rooms,situated  much 
too  high  and  too  warm  ;  the  access  of  air  is 
completely  precluded  during  the  process  of 
fermentation  by  tin-plate  tubes,  confined 
with  water.  These  tubes  certainly  exercise 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wine  ;  they  are,  in  every  respect,  futile- — 
the  invention  of  some  idle  brain  ;  they  serve 
no  objects  and  yet  they  are  used  by  people 
who  are  too  idle  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  who  are  wholly  incapable  of  assigning 
any  reason  for  their  adoption. 


M.  Beau  has  never  witnessed  a  case  of 
spontaneous  acute  peritonitis  in  old  age. 
When  the  chronic  disease  has  been  observed 
at  this  period  of  life,  it  has  generally  been 
the  consequence  of  cancerous  (not  tubercu- 
lous) productions  within  the  abdomen. 


One  of  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  and 
wine-growers  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Baron 
von  Babo,  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated  April, 
1843,  "With  respect  to  the  application  of  the  Bavari- 
an method  of  fermentation  to  the  manufacture  of  my 
red  wine  last  autumn,  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
it  answered  excellently.  Our  wine-makers  cannot 
understand  the  matter,  clear  and  obvious  as  it  is,  that 
the  method  which  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
yields  most  excellent  results  in  the  manufacture  of 
beer,  should  be  equally  advantageously  applied  to 
making  wine. 

An  experiment  made  with  red  wine  in  the  autumn 
of  1841,  by  the  same  nobleman,  had  afforded  the  same 
favourable  results,  especially  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
wine.  Before  these  successful  experiments  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  Ted  wine  was  the  rock  upon 
which  this  method  would  founder,  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured of  its  universal  adaptation  to  the  manufactui« 
of  wines. 
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Mesmerism,— its  Cures. 


Cures  of  various  Diseases  with  Mesmerism,  by- 
different  Gentlemen. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Zoist. 

Sir. — I  send  you  the  following  accounts  of 
the  utility  of  mesmerism  in  diseases  treated 
not  by  myself.  The  first  is  written  by  my- 
self ;  the  others  by  the  gentlemen  who  did 
the  good.  I  remain,  yours,  &c, 

London,  June  26th  1844. 

John  Elliotson 

Allow  me  to  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Mrs.  Romers  charming  work,  called 
the  Rhone,  Darro  and   Guadalquiver  : 

"Shall  I  not  be  hailed  with  a  shout  of  de- 
rision when  I  declare,  that  I  verily  believe 
Petrarch  to  have  been  (all  unknown  to  him- 
self, and,  as  innocently  ignorant  of  his  pow- 
ers as  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
was,  who  had  been  making  prose  all  his  life 
sans  s'cn  doutcr)  a  most  expert  magnetizer? — 
I  ground  my  belief  upon  a  passage  in  his  life, 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  one  of  his  bi- 
ographers as  demonstrating  the  errors  into 
which  a  romantic  imagination  will  hurry  even 
a  mind  like  Petrarch's,  and  the  fond  credulity 
with  which  he  made  complete  abnigation  of 
fais  powers  of  reasoning  whenever  any  chance 
incident  occurred  of  a  nature  to  corroborate 
his  assertions  of  a  mystical  sympathy  exis- 
ting between  himself  arid  her  to  whom  his  af- 
fections were  exclusively  devoted. 

•"The  anecdote  sets  forth,  that,  one  day  at 
Avignon,  Petrarch,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
reciting  his  compositions  to  Laura,  read  to 
her  a  poem,  in  which,  under  suppositious 
names,  the  history  of  his  passion,  and  the 
misery  which  the  inflexible  virtue  of  its  fair 
object  had  inflicted  upon  him,  were  described 
with  a  truth  and  pathos  which  left  no  possi- 
bility of  misapprehension  in  the  mind  of  his 
listener.  Laura  understood  him  but  too  well, 
yet  she  abstained  from  uttering  any  remark 
to  that  effect.  When  the  poem  was  finished, 
along  silence  ensued;  during  which  the  eyes 
of  each  were  fixed  upon  the  other  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  so  intense  that  their 
very  souls  appeared  to  have  become  transfu- 
sed in  that  absorbing  glance.  At  that  time 
Laura  was  suffering  from  a  slight  opthalmia; 
and  it  so  chanced,  says  the  biographer,  that, 
on  the  following  day,  her  eyes  were  complete- 
ly restored  to  a  healthy  state,  while,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary coincidence,  those  of  Petrarch 
were  painfully  attacked  by  the  distressing 
malady  under  which  she  had  suffered.  Her 
lover,  however,  firmly  believed  that  the  force 
of  sympathy,  and,  more  especially,  the  ardent 
desire  he  had  felt,  while  gazing  upon  her  the 
preceding  day,  to  relieve  her  from  her  suffer- 
ings, had  given  him  the  power  to  transfer  them 
from  her  to  himself ;  for  such  was  his  faith 
in  the  strength  and  purity  of  his  love  for  her, 
that  he  believed  it  capable  of  performing  mir- 
acles in  her  favor. 

"Was  not  this  miracle,  however,  the  sim- 
ple agency  of  animal  magnetism,  directed  by 
those  two  most  powerful  engines  the  eye  and 


the  will  ?  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  have  so  frequently  seen 
magnetizers  affected  by  the  identical  symp- 
toms from  which  they  had  relieved  their  pa- 
tients, that  the  circumstance  of  Petrarch  hav- 
ing gained  the  opthalmia  of  which  Laura  had 
so  suddenly  been  cured  is  to  me  an  additional 
and  convincing  prooi,  that  the  occurrence 
which  he  had  fancied  to  be  a  miracle,  and 
which  his  historian  had  attributed  to  the  delu- 
sions of  an  overwrought  imagination,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one  of  those  physi- 
cal phenomena  of  which  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  example  in  the  practice  of  animal 
magnetism,  and  which  lorm  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  perhaps  inexplicable  characteris- 
tics of  magnetic  attraction  and  sympathy  in 
the  human  frame. 

Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
opinion  oi  this  accomplished  lady,  read  the 
following  narration. 

I  have  just  been  attending  a  youLglady  for 
an  affection  of  her  lungs,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Ashburner.  The  outer  half  of  the  white 
of  the  right  eye  became  slightly  inflamed,  and 
grew  very  gradually  worse  for  a  fortnight.  It 
then  got  much  worse  in  three  days,  the  aching 
being  changed  into  sharp  pains  both  in  the 
eye  and  the  temple  ;  and  the  inflamed  portion 
became  of  an  intense  and  uniform  red,  with  a 
palish  elevation  atone  spot  as  though  a  pus- 
tule would  form.  We  had  been  anxious  to 
distress  and  weaken  her  as  little  as  possible, 
but  were  now  compelled  to  take  some  mea- 
sure for  arresting  the  disease,  and  prescribed 
a  blister,  and  mercurial  m?dicine. 

She  was  so  agitated  at  hearing  of  our  pre- 
scription, that  neither  the  blister  was  put  on, 
nor  the  mercurial  taken.    Mr.  Atkinson,  be- 
ing a  friend  who  was  frequently  at  the  house, 
mesmerised  the  eye  the  same  night,   (Friday 
June  21  st.)     In  the  morning  I  found  she  had 
for  the  first  time  during  three  days  been  free 
from  the  darting  pains,  had  slept  all  night — a 
thing  she  had  not  done  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  that  the  eye  was  to  my  view  less  inflamed. 
He  mesmerised  it  the  next  night,  and  on  Sun- 
day she  was  still  free  from  all  the  darting  pains 
and  had  slept  all  night,  and  the  eye  was  de- 
cidedly better.     He  mesmerised  it  again  with 
all  the"  same  results,  and  on  Monday  she  had 
losteven  the  aching  which  she  suffered  for  a 
fortnight  before  the  darting  pains.     On  Tues- 
day, the  last  night's  mesmerisationhad  almost 
dissipated     the    inflammation  ;    and    to-day 
(Wednesday)  all  I  see  is  that  the  eye  has  been 
inflamed— there  is  just  a  vestage  left.    This 
is  as  decided  a  cure  by  mesmerism  as  ever  I 
have  witnessed.    No  means  but  mesmerism 
were  employed  ;  the  disease  was  severe,  and 
had  increased  up  to  the  moment  of  mesmeri- 
sation  ;  and  declined  immediately  after  the 
first  mesmirisation,  and  cleared  off  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  was  astonishing :  and  the  instan- 
taneous relief  of  the  pain  was  what  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  means 
so  admirably,  for  the  remedy,  unlike  others, 
neither  caused  pain,  inconvenience,  or  weak- 
ness. 
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COROLLARIES. 


1.  "During  health  the  system  is  animated  by  a  spi- 
ritual, self  moved  vital  power  which  preserves  it  in 
harmonious  order." 

2.  "It  is  only  by  means  of  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  morbific  agent,  that  our  spiritual  vital  poicer, 
can  be  diseaspd,  and  in  like  manner,  only  by  the  spir- 
itual (dynamic)  operation  of  medicine  that  health  can 
be  restored." 

3.  "The  homcepathic  healing  art  developes  for  its 
purpose  the  immaterial  (dynamic)  virtues  of  me- 
dicinal substances,  and  to  a  degree  previously  un- 
heard of,  by  means  of  a  peculiar  and  hitherto  un- 
tried process.  By  this  process  it  is  that  they  be- 
come penetrating,  operative,  and  remedial,  even  those 
that  in  a  natural  or  crude  state,  betrayed  not  the  least 
medicinal  power  upon  the  human  system." — 

Hahnemann 

It  was  the  magnetising  process  by  which  Hahne- 
mann increased  the  power  of  his  medicines,  and  the 
same  as  that  directed  and  practised  by  Clairvoyants, 
in  the  mesmeiic  state. 

At  one  time,  men  would  make  for  them- 
selves an  imaginary  incorporeal  something, 
which  guided  and  ruled  the  whole  system  in 
its  vicissitudes  of  health  and  disease  (Van 
Helmont's  Arckams,  Stahl's  Animal  Soul,)  ; 
at  another,  they  could  flatter  themselves  they 
had  discovered  the  secret  of  physical  constitu- 
tions and  temperaments,  as  well  as  of  the 
origin  of  particular  diseases  and  epidemics, 
in  the  constellations  of  the  stars,  in  an  in- 
fluence emanating  from  the  heavenly  bodies, 
many  millions  of  miles  distant ; — or  (accord- 
ing to  the  modern  wide-spread  notion,  based 
on  ancient  absurdities),  the  human  body,  in 
agreement  with  the  primeval  mystic  Trinity, 
developed  itself  in  triplicity,  presented  a 
miniature  of  the  universe  (microcosm-ma- 
crocosm) ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  great  whole,  miserably  defective 
as  it  is,  was  to  be  explained,  to  a  hair's- 
breadth.  That  which  had  baffled  clear  che- 
mistry and  physics,  dim,  self-unintelligible 
mysticism  and  frenzied  fancy  were  to  bring 
to  light :  where  young  natural  philosophy  had 
failed,  old  astrology  was  to  succeed. 

Thus  did  the  leaders  of  the  medical  sects 
and  their  followers,  whenever  they  sought  to 
analyze  health  and  disease,  and  its  cure, 
deviate  more  or  less  widely  from  the  truth ; 
and  the  only  use  of  piles  of  folios,  quartos, 
and  octavos,  which  cost  a  lamentable  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  energy,  is  to  frighten  us 
irom  indulging  in  a  like  explanation-mania, 
and  teach  us  that  all  such  immense  exertions 
are  nothing  but  pernicious  folly. 

Hahnemann. 


According  to  theory  founded  upon  an  in- 
numerable number  of  corresponding  facts 
the  magnetic  forces  pervade  all  space ;  are 
innate  in,  and  produce  motion  in  every  kind 
of  matter.  In  the  air  ;  in  odors  ;  in  fluids, 
and  solids  ;  in  the  solar  system,  and  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

These  forces  which  the  ancients  called 
male  and  female  spiritual  forces,  are  gener- 
ally imbued  more  or  less  with  minute  or 
evanescent  portions  of  different  kinds  of 
matter  of  the  bodies  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  which  apparently  modifies 
their  action  in  some  degree,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  hence  the  modern  names' 
of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  electro-magne- 
tism, &c. 

Besides  these  evidences  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  moderns  upon  this  subject,  they  call 
these  forces  a  fluid.  They  never  it  seems 
can  have  any  conception  of  any  thing  finer 
than  a  fluid — of  spirit,  without  attaching  to 
it  the  idea  of  a  fluid,  which  has  in  fact  no 
character  in  common  with  it.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  Columbian  Magazine, 
may,  however  give  them  some  new  and  im- 
portant views  of  this  interesting  subject. 

MESMERIC  REVELATION. 


BY   SDGAR   A.   POB. 


Whatever  doubt  may  still  envelope  the 
rationale  of  mesmerism,   its  startling  facts 
are   now  almost  universa  ly  admitted.     Of 
these  latter,  those  who  doubt  are  your  mere 
doubters  by  profession— an  unprofitable  and 
disreputable  tribe.     There   can   be  no  more 
absolute  waste  of  time  than   the  attempt  to 
prove,  at  the  present  day,  that  man,  by  mere 
exercise  of  will,  can  so  impress  his  fellow 
as  to  cast  him  into   an   abnormal  condition, 
whose   phenomena  resemble  very    closely 
those  of  death,  or  at  least  resemble   them 
more  nearly  than  they  do  the  phenomena   of 
any  other  normal  condition  within  our  cog- 
nizance ;  that,  while  in  this  state,  the  person 
so  impressed  employs  only  with  effort,  and 
then  feebly,  the  external  organs  of  sense,  yet 
perceives,  with   keenly  refined   perception, 
and  through  channels   supposed  unknown, 
matters  beyond  the  scope  of  the  physical  or- 
gans ;  that,  moreover,  his  intellectual-  facul- 
ties are  wonderfully  exalted  and  invigorated ; 
that  his  sympathies  with  the  person   so  im. 
pressing  him  are  profpund  ;  and  finally,  that 
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his  susceptibility  to  the  impression  increases 
with  its  frequency,  while,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, the  peculiar  phenomena  elicited  are 
more  extended  and  more  'pronounced. 

I  say  that  these — which  are  the  laws  of 
mesmerism  in  its  general  features — it  would 
be  supererogation  to  demonstrate;  nor  shall  I 
inflict  upon  my  readers  so  needless  a  demon- 
stration to-day.  My  purpose  at  present  is  a 
very  different  one  indeed.  I  am  impelled, 
even  in  the  teeth  of  a  world  of  prejudice,  to 
detail  without  comment  the  very  remarkable 
substance  of  a  colloquy,  occuring  not  many 
days  ago  between  a  sleep  waker  and  myself. 

I  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  mesmeri- 
sing the  person  in  question,  (Mr.  Vankirk,) 
and  the  usual  acute  susceptibility  and  exalta- 
tion of  the  mesmeric  perception  had  super- 
vened. For  many  months  he  had  been  la- 
boring under  confirmed  phthisis,  the  more  dis- 
tressing effects  of  which  had  been  relieved 
by  my  manipulations  ;  and  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  the  iifleenth  instant,  I  was  sum- 
moned to  his  bedside. 

The  invalid  was  suffering  with  acute  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  breathed  with 
great  difficulty,  having  all  the  ordinary  symp- 
toms of  asthma  In  spasms  such  as  these 
he  had  usually  found  relief  from  the  appli- 
cation of  mustard  to  the  nervous  centres,  but 
to-night  this  had  been  attempted  in  vain. 

As  I  entered  his  room  he  greeted  me  with 
a  cheerful  smile,  and  although  evidently  in 
much  bodily  pain>  appeared  to  be,  mentally, 
quite  at  ease. 

« I  sent  for  you  to  night"  he  said,  "not  so 
much  to  administer  to  my  bodily  ailment  as 
to  satisfy  me  concerning  certain  psychal  im- 
pressions which,  of  late,  have  occasioned 
me  much  anxiety  and  surprise.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  skeptical  I  have  hitherto  been 
on  the  topic  of  the  soul's  immortality.  I 
cannot  deny  that  there  has  always  existed, 
as  if  in  that  very  soul  which  I  have  been 
denying,  a  vague,  half  sentiment  of  its  own 
existence.  But  this  half  sentiment  at  no 
time  amounted  to  conviction.  With  it  my 
reason  had  nothing  to  do.  All  attempts  at 
logical  inquiry  resulted,  indeed,  in  leaving 
me  more  skeptical  than  before.  I  had  been 
advised  to  study  Cousin.  I  studied  him  in 
his  own  works  as  well  as  in  those  of  his 
European  and  American  echoes.  The 
"Charles  El  wood"  of  Mr.  Brownson,  for  ex- 
ample, was  placed  in  my  hands.  I  read  it 
with  profound  attention.  Throughout  I 
found  it  logical,  but  the  portions  which  were 
not  merely  logical  were  unhappily  the  initial 
arguments  of  the  disbelieving  hero  of  the 
book.  In  his  summing  up  it  seemed  evident 
to  me  that  the  reasoner  had  not  even  succee- 
ded in  convincing  himself.     His  end  had 


plainly  forgotten  his  beginning,  like  the  gov- 
ernment of  Trinculo.  [n  short,  I  was  not 
long  in  perceiving  that  if  man  is  to  be  intel- 
lectually convinced  of  his  own  immortality, 
he  will  never  be  so  convinced  by  the  mere 
abstractions  which  have  been  so  long  the 
fashion  of  the  moralists  of  England,  of 
France,  and  of  Germany.  Abstractions  may 
amuse  and  exercise,  but  take  no  hold  upon 
the  mind.  Here  upon  earth,  at  least,  philos- 
ophy, I  am  persuaded,  will  always  in  vain 
call  upon  us  to  look  upon  qualities  as  things. 
The  will  may  assent — Ihe  soul — the  intellect, 
never. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  I  only  half  felt,  and 
never  intellectually  believed.  But  latterly 
there  has  been  a  certain  deepening  of  the  fee- 
ling, until  it  has  come  so  nearly  to  resemble 
the  acquiescence  of  reason,  that  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  between  the  two.  I  am 
enabled,  too,  plainly  to  trace  this  effect  to  the 
mesmeric  influence.  1  cannot  better  explain 
my  meaning  than  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
mesmeric  exaltation  enables  me  to  perceive  a 
train  of  convincing  ratiocination — a  train, 
which  in  my  abnormal  existence,  convinces, 
but  which,  in  full  accordance  with  the  mes- 
meric phenomena,  does  not  extend,  except 
through  its  effect,  into  my  normal  condition. 
In  sleep-waking,  the  reasoning  and  its  con- 
clusion—  the  cause  and  its  effect — are  present 
together.  In  my  natural  state,  the  cause 
vanishing,  the  effect  only,  and  perhaps  only 
partially,  remains. 

These  considerations  have  led  me  to  think 
that  some  good  results  might  ensue  from  a 
series  of  well  directed  questions  propounded 
to  me  while  mesmerized.  You  have  often 
observed  the  profound  self-cognizance  evin- 
ced by  the  sleep-waker,  the  extensive  know- 
ledge he  displays  upon  all  points  relating  to 
the  mesmeric  condition  itself  ;  and  from  this 
self-cognizance  may  be  deduced  hints  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  a  catechism. 

I  consented  of  course  to  make  this  exper- 
iment. A  few  passes  threw  Mr.  Vankirk 
into  the  mesmeric  sleep.  His  breathing  be- 
came immediately  more  easy,  and  he  seemed 
to  suffer  no  physical  uneasinesss.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  then  ensued.  V.  in  the 
dialogue  representing  Mr.  Vankirk,  and  P. 
myself. 

P.     Are  j on  aslseep  ? 

V.  Yes — no  ;  I  would  rather  sleep  more 
soundly. 

P.  {After  a  few  more  pauses.)  Do  you 
sleep  now  ? 

V.     Yes. 

P.  Do  you  still  feel  the  pain  in  your 
heart  ? 

V.    No. 
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P.  How  do  you  think  your  present  ill- 
ness will  result  ? 

V.  {After  long  hesitation  and  speaking  as 
if  with  effort.)     I  must  die. 

P.     Does  the  idea  of  death  afflict  you  ? 

V.     (Very  quickly.)     No — no! 

P.    Are  you  pleased  with  the  prospect  ? 

V.  If  I  were  awake  I  should  like  to  die, 
but  now  it  is  no  matter.  The  mesmeric  con- 
dition is  so  near  death  as  to  content  me. 

P.  I  wish  you  would  explain  yourself, 
Mr.  Vankirk. 

V.  I  am  willing  to  do  so,  hut  it  requires 
more  effort  than  I  feel  able  to  make.  You 
do  not  question  me  properly. 

P.     What  ther.  shall  I  ask  ? 

V.     You  must  1  egin  at  the  beginning. 

P.  The  beginning  ?  but  where  is  the  be- 
ginning. 

V.  You  know  tnat  the  beginning  is  God- 
[This  was  said  in  a  low,  fluctuating  tone, 
and  with  every  sign  of  the  most  profound 
veneration.] 

P.     What  then  is  God  ? 

V.  (Hesitating  for  many  minutes.)  1 
cannot  tell. 

P.     Is  not  God  spirit  ? 

V.  While  I  was  awake  I  knew  what 
vou meant  by  "spiiit,"  but  now  it  seems  on- 
ly a  word — such  for  instance  as  truth,  beau- 
ty,— a  quality,  I  mean. 

P.     Is  not  God  immaterial  ? 

V.  There  is  no  immateriality — it  is  a 
mere  word.  That  which  is  not  matter  is  not 
at  all,  unless  qualities  are  things. 

P.     Is  God,  then,  material  ? 

V.  No.  {This  reply  startled  me  very 
much.] 

P.     What  then  is  he  ? 

V.  (After  a  long  pause  and  mutteringly) 
I  see — but  it  is  a  thing  difficult  to  tell.  [A- 
nother  long  pause.]  He  is  not  spirit,  for  he 
exists.  Nor  is  he  matter,  as  you  understand 
it  But  there  are  gradations  of  matter  of 
which  man  knows  nothing  ;  the  grosser  im- 
pelling the  finer,  the  finer  pervading  the  gros- 
ser. The  atmosphere,  for  example,  impels 
or  modifies  the  electric  principle,  while  the 
electric  principle  permeates  the  atmosphere. 
These  gradations  of  matter  increase  in  rarity 
oi  fineness,  until  we  arrive  at  matter  a  unpar- 
tided — without  particles — indivisible—one  ; 
and  here  the  law  of  impulsion  and  permea- 
tion is  modified.  The  ultimate,  or  unparti- 
cled  matter,  not  only  permeates  all  things  but 
impels  all  things— and  thus  is  all  things 
within  itself.  This  matter  is  God.  What 
men  vaguely  attempt  to  embody  in  the  word 
"  thought,"  is  this  matter  in  motion. 

P.  The  metaphysicians  maintain  that  all 
action  is  reducible  to  motion  and  thinking- 


and  that  the  latter  is  the   origin   of  the  for- 
mer. 

V.  Yes  ;  and  I  now  see  the  confusion 
of  idea.  Motion  is  the  action  of  mind — not 
of  thinking.  The  unparticled  matter,  or 
God,  in  quiescence,  is  (as  nearly  as  we  can 
conceive  it)  what  men  call  mind.  And  the 
power  of  self-movement  (equivalent  in  effect 
to  human  volition)  is,  in  the  unparticled 
matter,  the  result  of  its  unity  and  omniprev- 
alence  ;  hoiv,  I  know  not,  and  now  clearly 
see  that  I  shall  never  know.  But  the  unpar- 
ticled matter,  set  in  motion  by  a  iaw,  or  qual- 
ity, existing  within  itself,  is  thinking. 

P.     Can  you  give  me  no  more  precise  idea 
of  what  you  term  the  unparticled  matter  ? 

V.  The  matters  of  which  man  is  cogni- 
zant escape  the  senses  in  gradation.  We 
have,  for  example,  a  metal,  a  piece  of  wood, 
a  drop  of  water,  the  atmosphere,  a  gas,  cal- 
oric, light,  electricity,  the  luminiferous  eth- 
er. Now  we  call  all  these  things  matter, 
and  embrace  all  matter  in  one  general  defini- 
tion ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  there  can  be  no 
two  ideas  more  essentially  distinct  than  that 
which  we  attach  to  a  metal,  and  that  which 
we  attach  to  the  lilminiferous  ether.  When 
we  reach  the  latter,  we  feel  an  almost  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  class  it  with  spirit,  or 
with  nihility.  The  only  consideration  which 
restrains 'us  is  our  conception  of  its  atomic 
constitution  ;  and  here,  even,  we  have  to 
seek  aid  from  our  notion  of  an  atom,  posses- 
sing in  infinite  minuteness,  solidity,  palpa- 
bility, weight.  Destroy  the  idea  of  the  ato- 
mic constitution  and  we  should  no  longer  be 
able  to  regard  the  ether  as  an  entity,  or  at 
least  as  matter.  For  want  of  a  better  word 
we  might  term  it  spirit.  Take,  now  a  step 
beyond  the  luminiferous  ether — conceive  a 
matter  as  much  more  rare  than  the  ether  as 
this  ether  is  more  rare  than  the  metal,  and 
we  arrive  at  once  (in  spite  of  all  the  school 
dogmas)  at  an  unique  mass — at  unparticled 
matter.  For,  although  we  may  admit  infi- 
nite littleness  in  the  atoms  themselves,  the 
infinitude  of  littleness  in  the  spaces  between 
them  is  an  absurdity.  There  will  be  a  point, 
there  will  be  a  degree  of  rarity,  at  which  if 
the  atoms  are  sufficiently  numerous,  the  in- 
terspaces must  vanish,  and  the  mass  abso- 
lutely coalesce.  But  the  consideration  of 
the  atomic  construction  being  now  taken  a- 
way,  the  nature  of  the  mass  inevitably  glides 
into  what  we  conceive  of  spirit.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  it  is  as  fully  matter  as  before. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
spirit,  since  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what 
is  not.  When  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  formed  its  conception,  we  have  merely 
deceived  our  understanding  by  tlie  considera- 
tion of  infinitely  rarefied  matter. 
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P.  But,  in  all  this,  is  there  nothing  of  ir- 
reverence ?  [I  was  forced  to  repeat  this  ques- 
tion before  the  sleep-waker  fully  comprehen- 
ded my  meaning.] 

V.  Can  you  say  why  matter  should  be 
less  reverenced  than  mind  ?  But  you  forget 
that  the  matter  of  which  I  speak  is,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  very  "  min '"  or  "  spirit"  of  the 
schools,  so  far  as  regards  its  high  capacities, 
and  is,  moreover,  the  *«  matter"  of  these 
schools  at  the  same  time.  God,  with  all  the 
powers  attributed  to  spirit,  is  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  matter. 

P.  You  assert,  then  that  the  unparticled 
matter  in  motion,  is  thought  ? 

V.  In  general,  this  motion  is  the  univer- 
sal thought  of  the  universal  mind.  This 
thought  creates.  All  created  things  are  but 
the  thoughts  of  God. 

P.     You  say  "in  general." 
V.     Yes.     The  universal  mind  is  God. — 
For  new  individualities,  matter  is  necessary. 
P.     But  you  speak  of  "  mind"  and  "  mat- 
ter" as  do  the  metaphysicians. 

V.     Yes — to  avoid   confusion.      When  I 
ray  "  mind,"  I  mean  the  unparticled  or  ulti- 
mate matter ;  by  "  matter,"  I  intend  all  else. 
P.     You  were  saying  that  "  for  new  indi- 
vidualities matter  is  necessary." 

V.'  Yes  ;  for  mind  existing  unincorporate, 
is  merely  God.  To  create  individual,  think- 
ing beings,  it  was  necessary  to  incarnate 
portions  of  the  divine  mind.  Thus  man  is 
individualized.  Divested  of  corporate  inves- 
titure, he  were  God.  Now,  the  particular 
motion  of  the  incarnated  portions  of  the  un- 
particled matter  is  the  thought  of  man  ;  as 
the  motion  of  the  whole   is  that  of  God. 

P.  You  say  that  divested  of  the  body 
man  will  be  God  ? 

V.  (After  much  hesitation.)  1  could  not 
have  said  this ;  it  is  an  absurdity ; 

P.  (Referring  to  my  notes.)  You  did 
nay  that  "  divested  of  corporate  investiture 
man  were  God."  ' 

V.  And  this  is  true.  Man  thus  divested 
would  be  God — would  be  unindividualized.™ 
But  he  can  never  be  thus  divested — at  least 
never  will  be — else  we  must  imagine  an  ac- 
tion of  God  returning  upon  itself — a  pur- 
poseless and  futile  action.  Man  is  a  creature. 
Creatures  are  thoughts  of  God.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  thought  to  be  irrevocable. 

P.  I  do  not  comprehend.  You  say  that 
man  will  never  put  off  the  body  ? 

V.     I  say  that  he  will  never  be  bodiless. 
P.    Explain. 

N.  There  are  two  bodies—  Ahe  rudimen- 
tal  and  the  complete  ;  conesponding  with 
the  two  conditions  of  the  worm  and  the  but- 
terfly. What  we  call  "  death"  is  but  the 
painful  metamorphosis.    Our  present  incar- 


nation is  progressive,  preparatory,  tempora- 
ry. Our  future  is  perfected,  ultimate,  im- 
mortal. The  ultimate  life  is  the  full  design. 
P.  But  of  the  worm's  metamorphosis  we 
are  palpably  cognizant. 

V.  We,  certainly — but  not  the  worm. — 
The  matter  of  which  our  rudimental  body 
is  composed,  is  within  the  ken  of  the  organs 
of  that  body  ,•  or  more  distinctly  our  rudi- 
mental organs  are  adapted  to  the  matter  of 
which  is  formed  the  rudimental  body  ;  but 
not  to  that  of  which  the  ultimate  is  compo- 
sed. The  ultimate  body  thus  escapes  our 
rudimental  senses,  and  we  perceive  only 
the  shell  which  falls  in  decaying  from  the 
inner  form  ;  not  that  inner  form  itself  ;  but 
this  inner  form,  as  well  a."  the  shell,  is  ap- 
pr  eciable  by  those  who  have  already  acqui- 
red the  ultimate  life. 

P.  You  have  often  said  that  the  mesme- 
ric state  very  nearly  resembled  death.  How 
is  this  ? 

V.  When  I  say  that  it  resembles  death,  I 
mean  that  it  resembles  the  ultimate  life  ;  for 
the  senses  of  my  rudimental  life  are  in  abey- 
ance, and  I  perceive  external  things  directly, 
without  organs,  through  a  medium  which  I 
shall  employ  in  the  ultimate,  unorganized 
life. 

P.     Unorganized  ? 

V.  Yes  ;  organs  are  contrivances  by 
which  the  individual  is  brought  into  sensible 
relation  with  particular  classes  and  forms  of 
matter,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  classes  and 
forms.  The  organs  of  man  are  adapted  to 
his  rudimental  condition,  and  to  that  only; 
his  ultimate  condition,  being  unorganised,  is 
of  unlimited  comprehension  in  all  points  but 
one — the  nature  of  the  volition,  or  motion, 
of  the  unparticled  matter.  You  will  have  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  ultimate  body  by  conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  entire  brain.  This  it  is  not;  but 
a  conception  of  this  nature  will  bring  you 
near  to  a  comprehension  of  what  it  is.  A 
luminous  body  imparts  vibration  to  the  lu- 
miniferous  ether.  The  vibrations  generate, 
similar  ones  within  the  retina,  which  again 
communicate  similar  ones  to  the  optic  nerve. 
The  nerve  conveys  similar  ones  to  the  brain  ; 
the  brain,  also,  similar  ones  to  the  unparti- 
cled matter  which  permeates  it.  The  motion 
of  this  latter  is  thought,  of  which  percep- 
tion is  the  first  undulation.  This  is  the 
mode  by  which  the  mind  of  the  rudimental 
life  communicates  with  the  external  world  ; 
and  this  external  world  is  limited  through  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  organs.  But  in  the  ulti- 
mate, unorganized  life,  the  external  world 
reaches  the  whole  body,  (which  is  of  a  sub- 
stance having  affinity  to  bram,  as  I  have  said) 
with  no  other  intervention  than  that  of  an  in- 
finitely rarer  ether  than  even  the  luminifer- 
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cms ;  and  to  this  ether — in  unison  with  it — 
the  whole  body  vibrates,  setting  in* motion 
the  unparticled  matter  which  permeates  it. — 
It  is  to  the  abscence  of  idiosyncratic  organs., 
therefore,  that  we  must  attribute  the  nearly 
unlimited  perception  of  the  ultimate  life. — 
To  rudimental  beings,  organs  are  the  cages 
necessary  to  confine  them  until  fledged. 

P.  You  speak  of  rudimental  "  beings". — 
Are  there  other  rudimental  thinking  beings 
than  man  ? 

V.  The  multitudinous  conglomeration  of 
rare  matter  into  nebulas,  planets,  suns  and 
other  bodies  which  are  neither  nebulas,  suns, 
nor  planets,  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sup- 
plying pabulum  for  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
organs  of  an  infinity  of  rudimental  beings. — 
But  for  the  necessity  of  the  rudimental,  prior 
to  the  ultimate  life,  there  would  have  been 
no  bodies  such  as  these.  Each  of  these  is 
tenanted  by  a  distinct  variety  of  organic,  ru- 
dimental, thinking  creatures.  In  all,  the  or- 
gans vary  with  the  features  of  the  place  ten- 
anted. At  death,  or  metamorphosis,  these 
creatures,  enjoying  the  ultimate  life,  and  cog- 
nizant of  all  secrets  but  the  one,,  pervade  at 
pleasure  the  weird  dominions  of  the  infinite. 

As  the  sleep-waker  pronounced  these  lat- 
ter words,  in  a  feeble  tone,  I  observed  upon 
his  countenance  a  singular  expression,  which 
alarmed  me,  and  induced  me  to  awake 
him  at  once.  No  sooner  had  I  done  this, 
than,  with  a  bright  smile  irradiating  all  his 
features,  he  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and  ex- 
pired. I  noticed  that  in  less  than  a  minute 
afterwards  his  corpse  had  all  the  stern  rigidi- 
ty of  stone. 
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Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of  Parturition. 

*?  At  the  time  of  labour  a  new  principle 
supersedes  those  of  ascension  and  descent. 
This  gives  a  disposition  to  the  uterus  to  ex- 
clude whatever  is  contained  in  its  cavity,  and 
the  effect  produced  is  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
ergy of  the  principle,  and  to  the  power  of 
the  uterus.  A  perfect  intelligence  of  this 
principle,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  operation, 
would  probaly  be  of  infinite  use  in  practice, 
as  we  might  be  enabled  to  suppress  the  action 
thereby  occasioned  when  premature,  moder- 
ate it  when  too  violent,  strengthen  it  when 
too  feeble,  and  regulate  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  our  patients 
On  the  knowledge  we  at  present  have  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  principle  operates,  and 
the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  influenced, 
the  assistance  which  science  and  dexterity 


can  give  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition,  and 
in  preventing  abortions,  very  much  de- 
pends."— Benman. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  will  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  parturient  function  of  the 
uterus  has  been  an  unwritten  chapter  in 
physiology.  The  nature  and  causes  of  the 
motor  forces  which  expel  the  feet  as  have  been 
in  great  measure  lost  sight  of,  obstetricians 
having  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  an 
examination  of  the  mechanism  of  labour,— 
in  defining  the  mensuration  of  the  different 
diameters  of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  foetal  head, 
— and  in  settling  the  precise  axis  along 
which  the  child  passes.  These  are  points  of 
practical  moment,  inasmuch  as  by  a  know- 
ledge af  them  we  judge  if  the  passage  of  the 
head  can  be  accomplished  without  artificial 
assistance  ;  but  they  are  not  capable  of  more 
extended  application  to  the  management  of 
labour. 

The  motor  power  exerted  in  natural  partu- 
rition is  of  a  mixed  kind,  being  in  part  volun- 
tary, partly  dependent  on  emotion,  and  partly 
exato-motor.  Volition  is  generally  exerted 
in  the  latter  part  of  labour,  especially  in  la- 
bours subsequent  to  the  first,  the  voluntary 
effort  being  similar  to  the  voluntary  part  of 
the  act  of  defecation.  In  primipara  little 
voluntary  effort  is  made  unless  the  patient 
has  been  mal-advised. 

Emotion  is  chiefly  of  importance  as  modi- 
fying reflex  motor  action.  It  is  matter  of 
experience  that,  confidence,  hope,  fear,  anger, 
or  despair,  may  either  increase  or  diminish 
the  voluntary  and  reflex  actions  concerned  in 
parturition.  The  motor  forces  dependent  on 
emotion,  and  on  the  will,  are  intended  to  be 
accessory,  but  they  are  not  essential,  to  the 
exbulsion  of  the  child.  The  evacuation  of 
the  gravid  uterus  can  be  performed  perfectly 
by  reflex  motor  action  alone,  as  a  function 
of  the  true  spinal  system.  Delivery  may 
lake  place  during  the  coma  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, during  sleep,  paraplegia,  or  even 
after  the  death  of  the  mother,  when  the  func- 
tions of  the  cerebrum  are  either  suspended 
or  annihilated. 

It  may  be  stated  briefly  that  labour  con- 
sists of  positive  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  and 
the  vagina,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  ex- 
piration, and  contraction  of  the  uterus  and 
the  vagina;  all  excito-motor  phenomena, 
which  are  aided  by  volition,  and  modified  by 
emotion. 

To  give  the  proofs  that  the  act  of  parturition 
is  excito-motor : — 

1.  The  abdominal  segment  of  the  dragon- 
fly lays  eggs  after  its  separation  from  the 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  insect. 

2.  If  the  border  of  the  cloaca  in  the  hen  be 
irritated  with  a  few  grains  of  common  salt, 
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parturient  action  is  excited,  and  the  egg  ex- 
pelled. 

3.  Irritation  of  the  os  uteri  produces  abor- 
tion by  inducing  contractions  of  the  uterus. 

4.  The  coal  water  douche  upon  the  abdo- 
men excites  contractions  of  the  uterus  in  ute- 
rine inertia  and  in  uterine  haemorrhage. 

5.  But  the  most  positive  and  conclusive 
proof,  and  one  which  can  alone  be  accounted 
for  on  the  principle  of  reflex  action,  is  the 
fact  recognised  by  experienced  accoucheurs, 
that  the  application  oi  the  child  to  the  breast 
excites  distinct  uterine  contractions. 

6.  Equally  conclusive,  if  proved,  is  the  re- 
flex action  between  the  stomach  and  the  ute- 
rus. It  has  not  been  noticed  hitherto  as  such, 
but  I  believe  that  irritation  ofthe  gastric  di- 
vision of  the  pneumo -gastric  nerve  during 
labour  excites  distinct  uterine  contractions. 
This  subject  I  propose  to  treat  of  in  a  sepa- 
rate paper. 

I  reserve,  too  for  another  occasion,  the  in- 
quiry into  the  immediate  causes  which  give 
to  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  other  parts  concerned  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  foetus,  the  tendency  to  be  excited  in  such 
manner  as  to  produce  labour  at  a  particular 
time  ;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the 
phenomena  of  excito-motor  action  as  they 
acturlly  occur. 

In  the  present  place  1  insert  a  division  of 
natural  labour  into  three  stages,  in  accordance 
with  the  physiological  action  of  the  parts 
engaged  in  the  act  of  parturition.  My  read- 
ers will  be  enabled  to  judge,  from  the  argu- 
ment that  follows  it,  of  the  propriety  of  such 
an  arrangement. 

First  Stage. 

Dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  Commence- 
ment of  the  dilatation  of  the  vagina.  Con- 
traction of  the  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus. 

Second  Stage. 

Closure  of  the  glottis.  Closure  of  the  car- 
dia.  Forcible  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
expiration.  Contraction  of  the  uterus.  Com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  vagina. 


Closure  of  the  glottis 


Third   Stage. 

Closure  of  the  car- 
dia  Contraction  of  the  muscles  of  expira- 
tion. Contraction  of  the  uterus.  Contrac- 
tion of  the  vagina.  Probable  contraetion  of 
the  levatores  ani.  Dilatation  of  the  sphinc- 
ter ani. 

For  some  days  before  the  accession  of  the 
regular  pains  which  are  recognised  as  con- 
stituting labour,  the  fundus  and  body  of  the 
uterus  contract  upon  its  contents  in  an  equa- 


ble and  continuous  manner,  so  as  to  force  the 
head  of  the  child  low  down  into  the  pelvis, 
and  thus  the  patient's  size  is  considerably  di- 
minished. This  contraction  of  the  uterus  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  foetus.  The 
same  kind  of  unintermittent  contraction  is  ob- 
served in  certain  labours  where,  in  lieu  of 
regular  pains,  the  uterus  remains  for  many 
hours  firmly  contracted  round  the  foetus  with- 
out any  remission.  In  consequence  of  this 
kind  of  contraction,  and  the  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  the  cervix  uteri  in  the  latter 
months  of  pregnancy,  the  head  of  the  child 
becomes  placed  directly  inBcontact  with  the 
os  uteri,  the  portion  of  the  uterus  most  sensi- 
tive.— in  fact,  most  excitor  of  all  the  parts 
concerned  in  parturition.  At  the  same  time, 
or  nearly  so,  that  the  fundus  and  body  of  the 
uterus  contract,  the  os  uteri  commences  its 
dilatation. 

I  do  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  attempt 
to  decide  how  much  of  this  continuous  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus,  which  precedes,  and  min- 
gles with,  the  regular  pains  of  labour,  is  de- 
pendent on  the  direct  action  of  the  vis  nervosa; 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  irritability  of  the 
contractile  fibres  of  the  uterus..  Nor  shall  I 
attempt  to  define  the  modifications  of  true 
spinal  action  produced  by  the  development  of 
the  ganglionic  nerves  of  the  uterus  during 
pregnancy,  as  described  by  Dr  Lee.  The 
continuous  and  periodic  contractions  ought 
to  be  arranged  under  different  heads,  and  we 
must  probably  attribute  the  peiiodicity  of 
uterine  action  to  the  influence  of  the  gangli- 
onic system. 

When  labour  has  actually  commenced  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  the  cer- 
vix and  os  uteri,  and  the  vaginal  passage, 
are  in  high  degree  excito-motor.  The  inci- 
dent spinal  nerves  proceeding  from  these 
parts  are  the  principal  excitors  of  the  reflex 
actions  in  natural  labour.  Impressions  on 
any  part  of  their  extensive  surfaces  produce 
reflex-motor  action  in  the  uterus  itself,  or  in 
the  other  muscles  associated  with  this  organ 
during  parturition. 

The  motor  phenomena  of  labour  are,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  of  two  distinct  kinds, 
namely,  contraction  and  dilatation.  Con- 
traction of  the  uterus  and  of  the  abdominal 
and  other  muscles,  so  as  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  uterus,  and  dilatation  of  the 
outlet  of  the  uterine  cavity  and  the  whole 
vaginal  passage,  to  permit  the  exit  of  the 
child.  Subsequent  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
vagina,  contraction  of  this  part  occurs  Jo 
expedite  delivery ;  I  proceed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  treat  of  the  mode  in  which  the  dil- 
atation of  the  parts  is  affected — a  novel  and 
important  subject. 
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Positive   Dilatation  of  the   Os  and  Cervix 

Uteri,  and  of  Ike  Vagina,  during  Labour. 

Accoucheurs  have  noticed,  as  remarkable 
facts,  that  for  some  time  before  the  accession 
of  labour  and  during  its  first  stage,  the  os 
uteri  is  sensibly  dilated,  and  that  the  vagina 
dilates  long  before  the  mechanical  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  child  can  possibly  have  had 
.  any  share  in  the  process.  No  satisiactory 
attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  explain 
these  curious  phenomena.  The  study  of  re- 
flex-motor action  appears  to  afford  a  clue  to 
the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  to  point  out 
the  source  of  the  discrepancies  of  midwifery 
writers  on  this  point. 

Let  us  examine  other  physiological  actions 
which  resemble  the  dilatation  of  the  vagina 
and  os  uteri.  We  may  observe  that  in  the 
process  of  defecation,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  contract  so 
as  to  lessen  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  (and 
thus  exert  pressure  on  the  rectum,  which  has 
besides  its  own  independent  contraction)  there 
is  a  positive  dilatation  of  the  sphincter  am. 
The  faeces  could  not,  in  fact,  be  extruded  un- 
less the  sphincter  opened  during  the  instant 
of  the  action  of  the  other  muscies.  This  po- 
sitive dilatation  takes  place  in  the  involuntary 
action  of  the  bowels,  when  it  is  purely  a  re- 
flex act,  or  the  sphincter  may  be  dilated  by  a 
voluntary  effort.  Thus,  what  do  we  direct  in 
the  severe  pains  produced  by  the  impaction  of 
internal  haemorrhoidal  tumors  within  the 
contracted  sphincter  ?  We  recommend  the 
patient  to  strain  as  if  at  a  stool,  and  immedi- 
ately the  sphincter  dilates,  the  tumor  may  be 
returned  and  the  pain  departs.  The  old  ex- 
planation of  this  action  of  the  sphincter  was 
that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum 
dragged  the  sphincter  open  by  their  contrac- 
tion, though  the  sphincter  is  infinitely  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two. 

Dewees,  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  Rigby  have  thus 
explained  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  The 
latter  says,  "  it  does  not  dilate  merely  by  the 
mechanical  stretching  which  the  pressure  of 
the  membranes  and  presenttng  part  exert  upon 
it ;  it  dilates  in  consequence  of  its  circular 
fibres  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  that 
state  of  contraction  which  they  have  pre- 
served during  pregnancy ;  they  are  over- 
powered by  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  ute- 
rus, which,  by  their  contractions,pull  open  the 
os  uteri  in  every  direction."  There  is  here  no 
recognition  of  the  positive  dilatation  of  the 
cervix  uteri  for  which  I  am  contending.  Dr. 
Ramsbotham,  though  he  perceives  the  fal- 
lacy of  a  mere  mechanical  distention  of  the 
os  uteri  is  exceedingly  vague  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  matter.  His  words  are,  «'  Some 
physiologists  would  teach  us  to  believe  that 
dilatation  in  labour  is  entirely  a  mechanical 


act ;  that,  as  the  uterus  contracts,  it  propels 
the  head  first  through  the  os  uteri,  by  dilating 
it  mechanically,  then  through  the  vagina,  and 
lastly,  through  the  external  parts,  solely  by 
the  same  forcible  distention.  It  is  evident 
from  the  structure  of  the  organs  that  a  me- 
chanical dilatation  to  such  a  great  extent  never 
could  take  place  unless  a  corresponding  dis- 
position to  relax  were  given  them  at  the 
same  time  ;  therefore  we  must  consider  the 
dilatation  of  the  passages  not  entirely  depen- 
dent on  mechanical  distention,  but  that  it  is 
in  great  measure  to  be  referred  to  that  insti- 
tute of  nature  which  induces  them  to  become 
relaxed  and  softened  when  the  uterus  is 
about  to  commence  contraction."  The  "  dis- 
position to  relax"  is  a  positive  dilatation,  the 
"Institute  of  nature,"  the  reflex-motor  func- 
tion, now  first  applied  to  this  subject. 

To  give  another  illustration.  In  the  case 
of  deglutition,  the  act  of  swallowing  consists 
of  contraction  of  the  constrictors  of  the  pha- 
rynx, with  a  simultaneous  dictation  of  the 
cardia.  The  cardia  dilates  to  receive  the 
food  in  deglutition,  while  in  defacation  it 
contracts,  otherwise  the  contents  of  the  sto- 
mach would  be  expelled  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  rectum.  The  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  cardia  may  either  de- 
pend on  reflex  action  or  on  volition.  In 
swallowing,  in  defacation,  and  in  vomiting, 
the  action  of  the  cardia  is  purely  excito- 
motor ;  but  there  are  many  persons  who  can 
voluntarily  open  the  cardia  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  passage  of  gas  from  the  stomach  to 
the  pharynx.  Some  can  even  imitate  the  ru- 
minants, and  return  the  food  to  the  mouth  in 
the  same  manner. 

To  apply  these  physiological  facts,  all  of 
which  are  entirely  deduced  from  the  research- 
es of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  into  the  physiology 
of  the  true  spinal  system,  to  the  explanation 
of  the  process  of  parturition : — 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  before 
the  commencement  of  actual  labour  the  os 
uteri  sensibly  dilates  and  softens.  The  dila- 
tation at  this  time  can  neither  depend  on  any 
expulsive  force  brought  to  bear  against  it,  nor 
on  any  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres. 
It  is  confined  to  the  os  uteri,  and  must  be  es- 
sentially positive.  It  is  also  without  doubt  re- 
flex in  its  nature,  closely  resembling  the  open- 
ing of  the  cardia  from  the  presence  of  food  in 
the  pharynx,  though  it  takes  place  in  a  more 
gradual  manner.  The  whole  of  the  uterus  is 
composed  of  the  same  contractile  tissue,  and 
let  us  observe  what  would  be  the  result  if  the 
whole  organ  contracted  at  the  same  time. — 
The  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  would 
contract,  and  undoutedly  the  os  uteri  would 
close  firmly  if  there  were  any  contraction  of 
the  circular  fibre.      Let  those  who  think  the 
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body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus  could  overpow- 
er the  contraction  of  the  os  uteri,  consider  for 
a  moment  that  the  united  force  of  all  the  res- 
piratory museles  is  sufficient  to  force  the 
small  muscles  which  closes  the  glottis. 

During  the  recession  of  a  pain  the  os  uteri 
is  in  some  degree  closed,  even  when  its  dila- 
tation has  considerably  advanced.  There  is 
an  alteration  of  action  in  the  two  parts. 
When  the  expulsive  pain  comes  on,  and  the 
head  of  the  child  is  pressed  downward  by  the 
contraction  of  fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus, 
at  this  moment  the  os  uteri  is  most  widely 
opened.  In  fact,  this  dilatation  during  a  pain 
is  held  to  be  a  diagnostic  mark  of  the  true  la- 
bor-pain. If  the  uterus  contracts  forcibly 
without  any  distention  of  its  mouth,  the  pains 
are  said  to  be  false.  Nothing  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  this  as  evidence  of  positive 
dilatation. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  a  simple  physiological 
explanation  of  the  opening  ,oi  the  os  uteri 
previous  to  the  commencement  and  during  the 
continuance  of  uterine  contractions.  This 
function  continues  throughout  the  process  of 
natural  labor,  under  the  influence  of  reffex- 
motor  action,  and  is  a  beautiful  provision 
against  the  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

The  dilatation  of  the  vagina  before  the  head 
has  passed  through  the  os  uteri,  frequently 
considered  the  result  of  pressure  or  passive  di- 
latation, is  of  the  same  positive  kind.  It  is 
one  part  of  the  concatenation  of  events  by 
which  delivery  is  effected.  At  the  same  time 
that  active  contractions  are  going  on  in  the 
uterus,  a  positive  dilatation  is  going  on  in  the 
passages  through  which  the  foetus  has  to  be 
expelled.  When  the  second  stage  of  labor 
has  commenced,  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  acting  forcibly,  this  dilatation  of  the  vagi- 
na is  increased  by  the  effects  of  mechanical 
pressure.  I  shall  have  to  revert  to  this  point 
hereafter.  The  dilatation  commences  at  the 
os  uteri,  and  gradually  proceeds  downwards 
to  the  vulva ;  but  in  its  whole  course  it  dis- 
tinctly precedes  the  mechanical  pressure  of 
the  child  upon  the  part?. 

On  a  future  occasion  I  propose  to  examine 
whether  there  is  not  during  pregnancy,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  constrictor  vaginae,  a  develop- 
ment of  the  cellulo-fibrous  sheath  which  en- 
velops the  vagina,  and  which,  at  its  upper 
part  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous  structure 
of  the  uterus;  similar  in  kind,  though  not  in 
extent,  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  uterus. 
We  know  that  in  the  early  months  there  is 
contraction,  but  afterwards  a  dilatation  and 
even  protrusion  of  the  vagina ;  ana  during 
labor  not  only  is  its  diameter  increased,  but  its 
length  gecomes  greater.  These  would  form 
a  priori  reasons  for  believing  in  the  growth  of 
thetpart,  but  during  labor  the   contractile 


power  of  the  vagina  is  also  considerably  in- 
creased. The  exclusion  of  the  placenta  by 
the  action  of  the  vagina  alone,  is  a  proof  of 

this. 

Excito-motor  Action  of  the  Uterus. 

The  action  of  the  uterus  is  usually  periodic, 
consisting  of  intervals  of  contraction  and  re- 
laxation. The  fcetus  is  the  natural  stimulus 
of  the  uterus,  but  all  the  reflex  acts  which 
constitute  labor  may  be  excited  by  any  other 
irritation  of  the  uterus;  such  for  instance,  as 
the  presence  of  polypus  or  hydatids.  I  have 
known  the  uterus  ruptured  by  the  violence  of 
its  own  contractions  when  thus  excited.  The 
power  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  uterus  to  produce  reflex  action  of  the  or- 
gan, is  seen  when  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur 
is  introduced  in  the  operation  of  turning.  The 
introduction  of  the  hand  to  promote  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  placenta,  or  to  arrest  haemorrhage, 
by  causing  contractions  of  the  uterus,  are 
ol her  familiar  instances  of  excito-motor  action, 
though  they  have  not  been  accurately  recog- 
nised as  such. 

The  os  uteri  is  an  excitor  of  reflex  action  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  part  of  the 
uterus.  The  pains  of  labor  are  more  violent 
when  the  head  of  the  child  is  pressing  on  the 
os  uteri,  or  passing  through  it,  than  they  are 
before.  It  is  well  known  that  if  the  mem- 
branes are  broken  early,  and  the  water  evacu- 
ated so  as  to  permit  the  head  of  the  child  to 
press  on  the  os  uteri,  the  pains  are  much  in- 
creased in  severity  and  frequency,  though  the 
labor  is  often  tedious  in  consequence  of  the 
motor  force  being  expended  in  the  evacuation 
of  the  amniotic  fluid.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  premature  labor  is  induced  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  os  uteri.  Some  obstetric  authori- 
ties have  recommended  the  introduction  of  a 
plug  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  so  as 
to  irritate  the  os  uteri,  as  a  mode  of  procuring 
delivery  in  certain  cases.  Very  recently  it 
has  been  observed  that  even  the  ballottementt 
if  rudely  performed,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
abortion. 

In  natural  labor  the  presence  of  the  child 
only  excites  the  action  of  the  uterus  itself  du- 
ring the  first  stage  of  labor;  no  other  motor 
effort  of  an  expulsive  kind  takes  place,  either 
voluntary  or  reflex.  Those  cases  must  be 
considered  complicated  in  which  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  are  excited  to  contractions, 
or  in  which  spasmodic  actions  of  other  mus- 
cles occur  in  this  stage. 

The  Excito-motor  Actions  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Child  in  the  Vagina. 

When  the  second  stage  of  labor,  as  it  is 
termed,  has  commenced,  and  the  head  of  the 
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child  has  entered  the  vagina,  the  muscles  of 
the  respiratory  system  become  powerfully  ex- 
cited, in  addition  to  the  action  of  the  uterus. 
Accoucheurs  have  held  the  most  contradictory 
opinions  concerning  the  muscular  efforts 
made  in  this  stage  of  labor.  Many  look  on 
the  extra-uterine  contractions  as  entirely  vol- 
untary, while  others  hold  exactly  the  contrary 
opinion.  Thus,  Dr.  Ramsbothatn  says  that 
"  the  auxiliary  muscles  which  assist  the  ute- 
rus in  its  contractions  are,  in  a  great  degree, 
voluntary."  Dr.  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  voluntary 
action  in  parturition.  I  would  maintain  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  extra-uterine  muscular 
action  is  as  purely  excito-motor  as  that  of  the 
uterus  itself,  though  patients  frequently  mix 
up  voluntary  exertions  with  the  true  reflex 
actions,  so  as,  in  some  measure,  to  confuse 
them.  It  will,  however,  be  found  that  during 
a  severe  pain  they  have  no  power  to  arrest 
the  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
though  they  can  increase  their  intensity  by  an 
effort  of  the  will. 

That  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
is  involuntary  and  reflex,  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  T  may  here  instance  an  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  such  an  arrangement.  If  the  tre 
mendous  efforts  made  by  women  in  labor, 
often  for  many  hours  successively,  were  vol- 
untary, they  would  necessarily  produce  exces- 
sive fatigue;  whereas  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has 
shown  that  the  reflex  motions  are  of  greater 
energy  than  the  voluntary  molions,  and  con- 
tinue without  causing  the  same  degree  of 
weariness.  Jt  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  see 
delicate  and  emaciated  females,  with  little 
muscular  strength,  after  twenty-four  or  thirty 
six  hours  of  severe  labor,  appear  calm  and 
refreshed  immediately  their  delivery  is  ac- 
complished. 

During  the  severe  pains  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  vagi- 
na, the  glottis  is  closed,  so  as  to  fix  the  chest, 
and  the  cardia  and  sphincter  ani  are  also  shut, 
while  all  the  respiratory  muscles  are  acting 
as  in  forcible  expiration.  Closure  of  the 
glottis  is  an  important  feature  ;  but  in  severe 
pains,  it  is  as  perfectly  involuntary  as  it  is 
in  deglutition,  in  vomiting,  or  even  in  epilep- 
sy. When  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  patient  by 
voluntary  effort,  assisls  in  fixing  the  chest  by 
grasping  with  the  hands  and  planting  the  feet 
against  some  fixed  body.  Dr.  Ramsbotham 
supposes  that  the  diaphragm  acts  during  the 
expulsive  effort.  A  moment's  consideration 
will  show  the  fallacy  of  this.  The  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  those  of  the  glottis, 
the  intercostals,  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 
is  that  of  forcible  expiration  with  the  glottis 
closed.  Now,  the  diaphragm  is  the  great 
muscle  of  inspiration  ;  it  can  only  act  in  fil 


ling  the  chest.  During  the  parturient  efforts 
it  must,  therefore,  be  in  a  state  of  relaxation 
floating  between  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  so  as  to  render  them,  in  effect, 
as  one,  precisely  as  in  vomiting. 

These,  then,  are  the  true  distinctions  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  stages  of  labour. 
In  the  firstthe  excito-motor  action  is  confined 
to  the  uterus,  or  nearly  so  ;  in  the  second  it 
is  more  extensive.  The  only  obstetricians 
whom  I  can  discover  to  have  held  any  thing 
approaching  to  this  opinion  are  Wigand,  and 
after  him,  Dr.  Rigby  ;  but  they  refer  to  mere 
sympathy  between  the  vagina  and  the  abdom- 
inal muscles.  Dr  Rigby  is  the  most  explicit. 
He  considers  "  there  is  the  same  relation  be- 
tween these  muscles  (the  abdominal)  and  the 
vagina,  as  there  is  between  them  and  the 
rectum."  Tr.  Rigby  is,  however,  silent  a- 
bout  the  more  extended  muscular  actions  ex- 
cited through  the  vagina,  and  their  excito- 
motor  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Fleet- 
wood Churchill,  one  of  the  most  recent  wri- 
ters .on  midwifery,  expresses  himself  thus  : 
"  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  change  in  the 
character  of  the  pains,  nor  why  straining 
should  only  occur  in  the  second  stage.  Wi- 
gand attributes  it  to  the  sympathy  between 
the  abdominal  and  other  muscles.  It  certain- 
ly cannot  be  merely  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  fatal  head  in  the  vagina.  "  Besides  the 
support  afforded  to  the  uterus  in  the  parturient 
process,  by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  mus- 
cles, it  is  of  essential  service  in  another  mode. 
While  the  irritation  of  the  vagina  excites  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles, 
the  straining  thus  occasioned  tends  to  dilate 
the  vagina  itself.  This  seems  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  positive  dilatntion  of  the  vagina  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  as  independent  of  mechanical 
pressure,  is  chiefly  produced.  Women  can 
themselves  feel,  even  before  the  head  has  en- 
tirely descended  into  the  vagina,  that  at  each 
pain  there  is  a  straining,  a  sensation  of  mus- 
cular effort,  in  the  vagina  itself.  Manual 
examination  demonstrates  that  in  the  first, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  second  stage  of 
labour,  this  action  is  dilatation,  and  hot  con- 
traction. 

In  the  first  stage  of  labour,  when  the  head 
of  the  child  is  wholly  within  the  uterus,  and 
the  reflecto-motor  action  is  confined  to  this 
organ,  the  patient  is  generally  timid  and  irri- 
table, manifesting  considerable  impatience  of 
her  sufferings  and  alarm  for  the  result  But 
when  the  second  stage  has  commenced,  and 
the  descent  of  the  head  into  the  vagina  calls 
the  respiratory  muscles  into  action, the  woman 
is  no  longer  irresolute.  She  exhibits  a  re- 
markable change  from  timidity  to  confidence 
and  determination.    In  the  one  case  her  cries 
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are  frequent  and  distressing,  in  the  other  she 
remains  silent,  or,  at  most,  only  a  slight  cry 
escapes  her  on  the  subsidence  of  a  pain.  Yet 
her  sufferings  in  the  latter  are  equally  acute. 
Her  silence  may  bp  "aid  to  depend  on  the 
closure  of  the  glot'...,  ^at  the  change  of  mind 
is  evident  in  her  whole  physiognomy.  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  has  shown,  that  whatever  may 
be  their  seat,  the  manifestations  of  passion 
and  emotion,  are  invariably  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  true  spinal  system  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  purely  involuntary,  or  re- 
flex-motor efforts,  made  in  the  second  part  of 
labour,  exactly  represent  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  patient. 
The  involuntary  and  reflex  workings  of  the 
muscles  of  expression  are  precisely  those 
which  would  be  called  up  to  pourtray  the 
most  intense  degree  oi  mental  energy  and  res- 
olution. I  am  not  here  attempting  to  place 
these  facts  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
but  merely  marking  their  coincidence. 

When  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  the  va- 
gina, and  the  external  parts  is  accomplished 
and  while  the  respiratory  system  and  the  ute- 
rus unite  in  eneigetic  contraction,  anew  se- 
ries of  actions  commence  and  facilitate  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  child  and  afterwards  of 
the  placenta.  This  though  an  innovation  I 
have  ventured  to  call  the  third  stage  of  la- 
bour. It  consists  of  contraction  of  the  va- 
gina itself ;  retraction  of  the  perineum  over 
the  head  of  the  child,  assisted  probably  by 
contraction  of  the  levators  ani,  and  dilatation 
of  the  sphincter  ani,  which  in  the  previoi  s 
stages  remains  closed.  The  head  of  the  child 
is  generally  expelled  with  considerable  force 
at  once,  but  the  trunk  remains  for  a  short 
time,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  in  the  vaginia.  I 
believe  that  when  in  this  situation  it  has,  in 
great  measure,  escaped  from  the  action  of  the 
uterus,  and  is  expelled  by  the  contractions  of 
the  vaginia.  Tt  is  well  known  that  when 
the  placenta  has  descended  into  the  vagina, 
it  has  the  power  of  excluding  it  without  as- 
sistance. Indeed,  Den  man  recommends  that 
this  practice  should  be  followed  in  order  to 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  after-pains. 
This  action  of  the  vagina  would  certainly 
favour  the  idea  of  the  development  of  its  fi- 
brous covering  during  pregnancy,  as  its  con- 
.  tractile  power  is  very  slight  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  state. 

In  certain  cases,  irregular,  or  as  they  have 
been  termed,  metastatic  pains  occur,  and  prove 
embarrassing  to  t'^e  practitioner,  and  are  a 
real  impediment  to  the  progress  of  labour. 
They  sometimes  affect  the  bladder,  at  other 
times  the  abdominal  muscles,  but  not  syn- 
chronously with  the  uterus;  or  the  rectum, 
the  thighs,  and  other  parts,  the  uterus  being 
either  little  or  only  irregularly  affected.  They 


are  generally  dependent  either  on  the  visner* 
vosa  being  reflected  from  the  uterus  in  irregu- 
lar arcs,  or  the  irritation,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing from  the  foetus,  is  caused  by  fatigue,  gen- 
eral irritability,  a  loaded  state  of  the  stomach, 
the  rectum,  the  large  intestine,  or  the  bladder, 
according  as  the  case  may  be. 

Table  of  the   Act    of   Parturition   in 
First  Stage. 

I. 
The  Excitors. 
The  incident  nerves  proceeding  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  particularly  the 
os  and  cervix  uteri. 

II. 

The  Centric  Organ. 

The  medulla  spinalis. 

III. 

The  Motors. 

1.  The  motors  which  contract  the  fundus 
and  body  of  the  uteris. 

2.  The  motors  which  dilate  the  os  uteri 
and  the  vagina. 

Table  of  the  Act  of  Parturition  in  the 
Second  Stage. 

I. 
The  Tlxcitors. 

1.  The  incident  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus. 

2.  The  incident  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  vagina. 

3  In  numerous  cases  the  gastric  branch- 
es of  the  pneumogastric  and  the  incident 
nerves  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  become 
excitors  of  parturient  action.  It  remains  to 
be  decided  whether  these  facts  should  be 
classed  with  physiological  or  pathological 
phenomena. 

II. 

The  Centric  Organ. 

The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis 

III 

The  Motors. 

1.  The  motors  which  close  the  glottis. 

2.  The  motors  which  close  the  cardia. 

3.  The  motors  which  contract  the  uterus. 

4.  The  motor  nerves  of  expiratory  effort. 

5.  The  motors  which  dilate  the  vagina. 

Table  of  the  Act  of  Parturition  in  the 
Third  Stage. 

I. 
The  Excitors. 
The  same  as  in  the  previous  table. 
II. 
The  Centric  Organ. 
The  medulla  oblongata  and  spinalis. 
III. 
The  Motors. 
1.  The  motors  which  contract  the  vagina. 
2.  The  motors  which  dilate  the  sphincter  ani 
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3.  The  motors  which  contract  the  levatores 


am. 


4.  The  rest,  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
table. 

The  foregoing  does  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  a  sketch  of  this  interesting  and  hitherto 
unattempted  subject,  Future  opportunity  and 
observation  will,  I  trust,  enable  me  to  fill  up 
and  correct  this  imperfect  outline,  and  draw 
numerous  practical  deductions  from  the  facts 
I  have  detailed.  Now  that  the  physiological 
principle  which  presides  over  the  function  of 
parturition,  which  Denman  and  others  anti- 
cipated, is  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  true  spinal  marrow,  of  the  princi- 
ple which  presides  over  ail  the  acts  of  inges- 
tion and  egestion: — the  detection  of  which 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  though  the 
profession  has  been  tardy  in  appreciating  its 
importance,  or  I  should  not  at  this  late  period, 
twelve  years  from  its  discovery,  be  engaged 
in  the  first  attempt  to  apply  it  to  the  whole 
obstetric  art;  now  that  this  principle  is  re- 
cognized, the  entire  phenomena  of  natural 
pregnancy,  from  the  act  of  conception  (itself 
excito-motor)  to  the  return  of  the  uterus  after 
delivery  to  the  unimpregnated  state,  inclusive 
with  many  other  cognate  subjects  of  equal 
importance,  must  inevitably  be  treated  of  as 
the  physiology  of  the  uterus,  and  as  one 
branch  of  the  physiology  of  the  true  spinal 
system. 

Bolton -street,  Piccadilly,  May,  1844. 


THE   PERIODS 

REGULATING  THE  RECURRENCE  OF  VI- 
TAL PHENOMENA. 

Being  a  General  Summary  of  Previous  Con- 
tributions to  Proleptical  Science. 

By  Thomas  Latcock,  M.  D.,  Physician  to 
the  York  Dispensary. 


The  communications  I  have  made  to  the 
lancet  from  time  to  time  on  the  laws  of  pe- 
riodicity, as  exhibited  in  the  recurrence  of  vi- 
tal phenome  a,  have  been  published  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  and  extend  into  two  or 
three  volumes.  I  have  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  readers  of  my  previous  pa- 
pers such  a  general  view  of  the  whole  as 
may  assist  them  in  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  guide 
them  in  any  further  remarks  they  may  be  in- 
clined to  make. 

While  it  is  the  prerogative  of  reason  to 
look  both  "before  and  after,"  man  has  al- 
ways manifested  the  most  earnest  desire  to 
look  before  and  know  the  future.  Two 
means  have  been  adopted,  in  all  ages,  to  at- 


tain  this  end,  namely,  divination,  or  the  con- 
sultation of  supernatural  beings,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  and  the  observation  of  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  of  the  times  of  their  recurrence. 
It  must  have  been  soon  found  that  there  was 
a  regularity  in  the  latter.  Day  constantly 
followed  night,  and  night  day  ;  spring  succee- 
ded winter,  and  summer  succeeded  to  spring ; 
the  ebbing  tide  changed  into  the  flood,  and 
the  flood-tide  fell  to  the  ebb.  And  so,  also, 
with  physiological  phenomena  ;  the  infant 
grew  into  youth,  the  youth  became  a  man, 
and  manhood  sunk  gradually  into  the  decrep- 
itude o'  old  age.  Hence,  man  has  learnt  to 
predict  a  variet)7  of  events  in  nature  and  so- 
ciety with  absolute  certainty.  He  knows 
that  the  storms  of  winter  will  surely  pass  of 
way  and  be  succeeded  by  the  warmth  a- 
spring  ;  that  the  flood  tide  will  assuredly,  in 
a  fewT  hours,  be  at  ebb  ;  and  so,  also,  with  a 
variety  of  phenomena  implicating  the  indi- 
vidual, as  the  duration  of  pregnancy,  the  re- 
currence of  the  hour  of  sleep,  &c.  Now, 
ail  natural  phenomena  being  finite,  must  be 
periodic,  b;cause  the  time  withm  which  they 
are  circumscribed  js  itself  a  period  and  capable 
of  division  into  less  periods.  The  science 
which  investigates  the  laws  of  recurrence  of 
events  involving  individuals  and  societies  of 
men,  measures  their  periods,  and  applies  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  to  practical  uses  in 
connection  with  the  sciences  of  medicine  and 
of  political  and  social  economy,  is  the  sci- 
ence which  [  have  termed  proleptics, — an 
anticipation,  to  anticipate;  seize  before. — 
Proleptics,  then,  is  the  science  of  anticipa- 
ting events. 

Of  course  the  science  of  proleptics  recog- 
nises no  mysterious  or  supernatural  agency 
more  than  is  recognized  in  astronomy,  or  any 
other  natural  science  ;  it  is  founded  altogeth- 
er on  the  observation  of  phenomena,  with 
special  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they 
arise.  That  order  may  be  ascertained  by 
pure  observation,  or  may  be  calculated  from 
p  inciples  and  laws  already  known,  or  may 
be  inferred  from  the  relations  of  cause  and 
effect 

In  predicting  proleptically  the  return  of  an 
ague-tit  we  are  guided  by'  pure  observation  ; 
from  this  source  we  know  that  if  the  fever 
be  a  quotiuUri  the  febrile  paroxysm  wrtll  re- 
turn next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  as  surely  as 
the  sun  will  rise  after  having  set,  and  we  an- 
ticipate it  accordingly.  In  like  manner  we 
know  that  in  a  malarious  district  we  may 
expect  to  have  bilious  remittents  in  summer, 
quotidians  and  tertians  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  quartans  in  winter. 

Proleptics  is  not  limited  to  periods  of  any 
particular  duration  ;  it  applies  itself  alike  to 
periods  of  hours  or  of  thousands  of  years. — 
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It  is  within  its  provence  to  investigate  the 
changes  induced  in  the  earth  and  in  society 
at  the  completion  of  grand  cycles,  as  well 
as  the  changes  induced  during  a  single  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  on  its  axis  or  round  the 
sun.  It  concerns  itself  with  all  astronomi- 
cal phenomena,  because  they  are  eminently 
periodic  ;  it  traces  the  laws  oi  recurrence  of 
cosmic  and  telluric  changes  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  influence  of  those  changes  on 
man,  either  as  an  individual  or  in  society. — 
Proleptical  science  is  not  confined  to  circu- 
lar phenomena,  for  it  sees  polarity  and  oscil- 
latory movements  in  regularly  recurring  e- 
venls.  The  impulse  given  to  human  socie- 
ty by  an  exoteric  force,  as,  for  example, 
"when  meteorological  changes  induce  destruc- 
tive epidemics,  may  continue  long  after  the 
cause  has  passed  away,  just  as  a  pendulum 
swings  backwards  and  forwards  after  the 
hand  that  put  it  in  motion  is  remove^.  | 
What  happens  to  societies  will  occnr  also  to 
individuals. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  brief  outline, 
that  proleptics,  being  eminently  a  practical 
science,  hesitates  not  to  draw  its  data  from 
every  available  source.  It  watches  the  pro- 
gress of  geological  science,  that  from  what 
has  happened  it  may  deduce  what  terrestial 
changes  will  happen  in  future,  and  when. — 
It  cultivates  meteorology  to  find  out  the  law 
of  recurrence  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
knowing  how  much  the  latter  influence  man's 
condition  under  all  circumstances, — his  health 
fcol,  personal  comfort,  relief  if  diseased,  or 
his  social  prosperity  and  progress.  It  con- 
siders man  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of 
organized  beings,  and  seeks  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  recurrence  of  vital  phenomena 
in  all  nature,  that  it  may  apply  that  know- 
ledge in  administering  to  the  relief  and   cure 


of  man  when  sick,  and  to  his  comfort  when 
well. 

Having  premised  these  explanatory  obser- 
vations I  will  subjoin  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tributions I  have  made  to  the  science.  I 
would  wish  to  observe,  however,  that  these 
contributions  were  made  principally  with  the 
objpct  of  placing  it  on  a  true  foundation,  and 
of  constituting  a  nucleus  round  which  future 
observations  might  be  arranged.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  reference  to  the  paper  alluded  to, 
that  I  have  divided  periodic  vital  phenomena 
into  three  classes,  namely,  the  exoteric,  eso- 
teric, and  endexoteric,  the  first  comprising 
those  resulting  from  causes  internal  and  prop- 
er to  the  organism  ;  the  second  those  resul- 
ting from  causes  external  to  and  independent 
of,  the  organism  ;  and  the  third  those  com- 
pounded of  the  two. 

The  esoteric  series  of  periodic  changes 
commence  with  conception  and  the  first  de- 
velopment of  the  ovum,  and  goes  on  until 
death, — the  major  periods  involving  and  be- 
ing constituted  by  the  minor.  ,  They  are 
marked  by  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  in  the 
embryo  and  foetus,  by  the  reproduction  or 
shedding  of  the  latter  in  infancy  and  youth, 
and  by  physiological  changes  recurring  at 
larger  intervals—the  septenary  periods — in 
after  life.  After  birth  the  periods  become,  in 
a  great  measure,  endexoteric,  the  exoperiodic 
influences  coming  then  into  operation,  and 
complicating  the  esoperiodic  changes.  They 
are  marked  in  animals  by  a  variety  of  phe- 
nomena, and  the  periods  are  of  diversified 
length,  just  as  we  observe  in  the  recurrence 
of  meteorological  changes.  The  primary  u- 
nit  is  a  day  of  twelve  hours,  comprising  one 
barometic  maximum  and  one  minimum.  A 
tabular  view  will  best  illustrate  the  order  of 
the  minor  periods,  deduced  from  a  multitude 
of  observations. 


I- — The  Esoteric  and  Exoteric  Periods. 

1.  Two  minor  periods,  including  a  )  __  (  A  lunar,  barometric,  or  meteorological 
maximum  and  minimum j        )      day. 

2.  Two  barometric  or  lunar  days.      =     A  solar  day. 

3.  Seven  solar  days —     A  lunar  week. 

4.  Four  weeks ==     A  lunar  month. 

II. —  The  Endexoteric  Periods. 

In  marking  these  I  shall  take  the  periods  of  fevers  as  the   most   familiar  example,  al- 
though cdl  periodic  physio'ogical  phenomena  illustrate  them. 
Let  a         =  the  barometric  or  lunar  day. 
Then  a        =  the  term  of  a  bi-quotidian  and  of  certain  physiological  acts. 
2  a         =  the  diurnal  or  quotidian  period. 
A  a        =  the  tertian  period. 
6  a        =  the  quartan  period. 
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As  in  agues  the  interval  is  calculated  from  the  beginning  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  the  unit  of  the  second  series  must  comprise  the  time  occupied  by  the  last 
paroxysm,  as  well  as  the  period  of  intermission,  so  that  we  have  6  axa=7  a,  or  one 
week  of  seven  days  of  12  hours  ;  let  6  represent  this  period. 


Then  6 
26 

46 

6  6 
6  6*26 
tients. 


=  the  half-week  of  physiological  periods  and  the  fourth  day  of  fevers. 

=  one  week,  and  the  seventh  day  oi  fevers. 

=  fourteen  days,  a  physiological  period,  and  a  critical  day  in  fevers. 

==  a  minor  menstrual  period,  and  the  limit  of  a  "  twenty  one  day  fever." 

=  the  menstrual  period,  and  its  analogue  in  hsemorrhoidal  and  neurotic  pa- 


Thus,  then,  the  minor  periods  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  multiples  of  four  basic  units. — 
1.  The  day  of  twelve  hours  ;  2.  The  day 
of  twenty-four  houis  ;  3.  The  week  of 
twelve  hour  or  lunar  days  ;  4.  The  week 
of  solar  days.  If  any  of  these  be  multi- 
plied by  2,  3,  or  4,  or  by  4,  6,  8,  the  pro- 
ducts yield  all  the  observed  periods  of  men- 
struation, four  weeks  being  the  normal  peri- 
od. Of  course  the  catamenial  excitement  is 
only  indicative  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown, 
— Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men, p.  44,)  of  a  nisus  in  the  ovaria,  and 
marks  the  period  when  an  ovum  or  ova  are 
expelled.  In  fact,  the  processes  of  genera- 
tion and  development  display  throughout  the 
most  striking  examples  of  periodicity.  Sim- 
ilar multiples  give  the  periods  of  mixed  fe- 
vers, the  cycle  of  paroxysms  observed  in  in- 
termittents,  gout,  &c. 

The  preceding  are  the  minor  periods  of  de- 
velopment, the  esoteric  series  commencing 
with  conception,  and  so  regularly  on  unless 
broken  up,  and  a  new  series  be  begun,  by 
some  powerful  influence  on  the  system.  It 
is  by  these  periods  that  we  can  theoretically 
explain  the  period  of  incubation  of  contagi- 
ous and  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  by  these, 
too,  that  we  can  understand  the  "  singular 
coincidences"  observed  in  families,  as  to 
death,  time  of  sickening  from  contagious  fe- 
ver, &c,  the  period  of  conception  of  the 
mother  being  a  common  point  to  which  the 
esoteric  periods  of  the  offspring  can  be  refer- 
red in  virtue  of  these  periods  being  precisely 
alike  as  to  the  date  of  conception,  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  life  undergo  similar  vi- 
tal changes  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  exoteric  a- 
gencies,  and  undergo  the  same  series  of  eso- 
teric changes.  The  coincidences  of  this 
kind  have  been  attributed  to  animal  magne- 
tism, and  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  reality 
of  the  zoo-magnetic  force. 

The  seasonal  and  annual  changes  and  the 
period  of  utero-gestation  and  of  foetal  life, 
are  intermediate  between  the  preceding  and 
the  major  periods  of  development.  The  term 
of  foetal  life  is  composed,  both  as  regards  the 


parent  and  offspring,  of  minor  esoteric  peri- 
ods, consisting  either  of  the  week  of  seven 
lunar  days,  oi  the  week  of  seven  solar  'days, 
but  generally  the  latter.  The  analogous  pro- 
cess in  insects  occupies  the  whole  life,  from 
the  vivification  of  the  ovum  to  the  imago 
state,  and  its  minor  periods  are  marked  by 
the  evolution  of  the  animal  from  the  ovum 
the  successive  moults,  and  the  chrysalis  state. 
This  period  of  embryonic  and  fetal  life  is  of 
varying  length  in  insects,  reptiles,  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammals,  but  is  always  a  multi- 
ple of  a  lunar  or  solar  day,  and  always  hep- 
tal,  orreferrable  to  7. 

The  intermediate  periods  above  alluded  to 
pass  insensibly  into  the  major,  and  the  major 
periods  complete  the  whole  period  of  life. — 
The  primary  unit  of  the  latter  is  a  solar  year, 
subdivided  into  four  portions,  by  the  equi- 
noxes and  solstices,  which  constitute  two 
means,  one  maximum,  and  one  minimum. — 
All  the  preceding  have  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  minor  have  reference  to  the 
individual  exclusively.  The  basic  unit  of 
years  has,  however,  a  bearing  upon  man,  as 
constituting  society,  and  is  the  unit  limiting 
the  periods  of  those  esoteric  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  spread  and  mortality  of  epidem- 
ics, and  induce  physiological  mutations  on  a 
large  scale,  as  well  in  man  as  in  animals, 
and  vegetables,  through  their  action  on  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

To  recapitulate,  according  to  the  facts  pre- 
viously stated,  the  periods  upon  which  oth- 
ers must  be  calculated  are  the  following: — I. 
The  barometric  or  lunar  day  ;  2.  The  solar 
day;  3.  The  lunar  week;  4.  The  solar 
week;  5.  The  lunar  month  ;  6.  The  solar 
year,  with  its  four  subdivisions;  7.  The 
week  of  years,  or  septenary  period  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  lunar  cycle  of  eighteen  years,  with 
one  maximum  and  one  minimum.  Probably 
others  will  be  added  to  these,  as,  for  example 
a  lunar  year,  with  five  or  six  subdivisions,  a 
large  cycle  of  years,  &c.  I  think,  however, 
facts  sufficiently  numerous  have  been  stated 
to  point  out  those  just  enumerated,  as  the 
periods  round  which  future  observations 
should  be  grouped. 
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CASE  OF  OVARIAN  DROPSY 
In  which 

Tapping  was  performed  Seventy-eight  times. 
By  J.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  ovarian  dropsy  or  tumour  ; 
some  practitioners  contending  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  diseased  ovary  and  others  for  palli- 
ative and  constitutional  measures,  as  less 
likely  to  endanger  the  patient's  life.  The  fol- 
lowing case  will  go  some  way  to  prove  how 
often  the  operation  of  paracentesis  abdominis 
may  be  performed  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic 
life,  or  its  enjoyments.  The  subject  of  the 
present  paper  was  always  prepared,  five  or 
six  days  after  tapping,  to  go  about  her  usual 
avocations  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  frequent 
places  of  amusement,  and  this  she  preferred 
to  leading  an  inactive  life. 

Mrs.  Herapath,  aged  fifty-three,  of  John- 
son-street, Westminister,  came  first  under  my 
care  in  the  latter  part  of  1836  ;  she  had  previ- 
ously consulted  medical  men  of  authority, 
and  had  followed  their  prescriptions,  but  with 
no  diminution  of  bulk.  Eventually  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  tap  her,  and  from  that 
time*  till  May  last  she  had  been  operated  on 
no  less  than  seventy-eight  times,  by  me  seventy- 
tv:o  times.  The  fluid  at  first  abstracted  was 
grumous,  opake,  and  highly  charged  with  al- 
Duminous  matter,as  proved  by  the  common  test 
and  the  quantity  averaged  about  six  gallons. 
For  the  last  twenty  times  the  fluid  had  been 
nearly  one-half  less,  its  specific  gravity  con- 
siderably diminished,  nearly  colorless  and 
transparent,  and  almost  wholly  void  of  albu- 
men ;  and  I  would  observe  that  her  healt;. 
seemed  to  have  been  better  when  the  quantity 
of  discharged  albumen  was  larger.  I  must 
here  remark  that  the  treatment  employed  by 
me  to  moderate  the  effusion  of  the  liquid  in 
the  ovarian  sac, — acupuncture,  friction,  diu- 
retics, mercurials,  pressure,  change  of  air, — 
were  one  and  all  attempted  at  various  times, 
according  to  circumstances,  but  with  no  defi- 
nite results.  There  was  an  interval  of  nearly 
five  months  from  the  first  operation  to  the  sec- 
ond ;  from  this  to  the  last  the  period  gradual- 
ly lessened,  till  three  weeks  were  as  much  as 
it  was  possible  for  the  patient  to  enduie  the 
distention  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  owing  to  the 
great  inconvenience  in  the  epigastrium,  and 
the  constant  rejection  of  all  food,  it  was  found 
imperatively  necessary  to  evacuate  the  fluid 
at  the  above  mentioned  period. 

The  part  of  the  abdomen  commonly  select- 
ed by  me  for  the  operation  of  paracentesis  ab- 
dominis was  midway  b^ween  the  umbilicus 
and  the  os  pubis,  and  the  area  within  which  it 
was  performed  was  six  inches  by  four,  suppo- 


sing the  length  to  lie  between  the  iliac  bones. 
From  experience  of  its  propriety  I  always 
carefully  avoided  wounding  the  external  epi- 
gastric arteries  or  veins,  and  through  this 
precaution  much  of  the  haemorrhage  which 
usually  follows  the  incision  of  the  lancet 
was  prevented,  and  which,  on  several  occa- 
sions at  first,  entailed  on  the  patient  needless 
fatigue  and  faintness. 

On  the  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  left  ovary  alone  was  diseased, 
enlarged,  and  full  of  cysts,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  filled  with  gelatineous  matter  the 
right  being  in  its  normal  condition  The 
abdominal  viscera  generally  were  healthy, 
and  the  only  cause  of  her  death,  in  my  opin- 
ion, appeared  from  mechanical  obstruction 
offered  to  the  food  by  the  rapidly-accumula- 
ting fluid,  and  the  excessive  exhaustion  con- 
sequent thereon.  There  was  great  emaciation 
of  the  whole  body.  The  weight  of  the  tu- 
mour was  five  pounds,  and  perfectly  unattach- 
ed. At  a  future  time  I  will  enter  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  comparitive  value  of  the  plans 
of  treatment  pursued  in  this  case. 

Romney  House,  Westminister. 

"New  Magnetic  Fluid." 

M.  M.  Thilorier  and  Lafontaine  have  pre- 
sented to  the  academy  a  memoir  containing 
the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
they  have  lately  made,  and  which,  they  say, 
establish  the  existence  of  a  new  impondera- 
ble fluid.  This  fluid,  which  they  call  ner- 
vous, is  classed  by  them  between  electricity 
and  magnetism.  M.  Arago  has  undertaken 
to  go  through  the  experiments  with  the  au- 
thors, and  to  report  on  them  to  the  academy. 
The  experiments  quoted  were  made  with  a 
galvanometer. — London  Lancet. 

The  smallest  wonders  in  science  are  so 
thankfully  received  in  Europe  by  the  grasp- 
ing multitude  who  have  to  depend  upon  a 
certain  school  of  savans  for  a  supply,  that 
the  latter  are  induced  to  resort  to  every  spe- 
cies of  ingenuity  to  furnish  it.  They  will 
take  old  discoveries,  "familiar  as  their  garters" 
and,  with  scarcely  a  change  of  pattern,  en- 
velope them  in  new  pretensions,  label  them 
with  new  names,  and  pass  them  off  as  pro- 
found and  invaluable  originalities  !  "  A  new 
Magnetic  Fluid  .'"  Why  not  discover  a  new 
kind  of  day  light  ?  "  A  new  Nervous  Fluid.'' 
Why  not  announce  an  entirely  new  sort  of 
blood,  in  the  whole  ancient  creation  ? 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  professional 
men,  of  the  slightest  claims  to  character, 
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should  descend  to  such  puerilities,  and  scarce- 
ly less  so  that  any  work  of  reputation  should 
announce  them,  unaccompanied  by  ridicule. 
There  cannot  be  a  man  of  science,  or  even 
of  general  reading,  in  the  whole  civilized 
world,  really  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
magnetic  influence,  in  some  modification  or 
other,  has  long  been  adduced  by  a  host  of 
experimenters,  in  almost  every  country, 
as  the  influence  (clumsily  called  "  fluid") 
which  operates  upon  the  nervous  system, 
and  endows  it  at  once  with  sensibility  and 
motive  power.  The  claim  is  at  least  as  old 
and  as  notorious  as  the  demonstrations  of 
Galvani,  and  while  it  has  been  maintained 
by  innumerable  applications  of  electricity 
and  electro-magnetism,  the  abstract  identity 
of  every  form  of  magnetism,  called  electrici- 
ty, and  electro-magnetism,  with  the  old  and 
simple  forces  of  metallic-magnetism,  is  now 
scarcely  disputed.  Yet  these  learned  French- 
men crown  themselves  with  wreaths  and 
plumes  for  having  ascertained  the  existence 
of  this  nervous  fluid  by  the  ordinary  galva- 
nometer !  They  say  it  is  neither  electric 
nor  magnetic,  but  something  intermediate. — 
Since  they  discovered  it  by  the  galvanometer, 
perchance  it  is  galvanic  !— and  if  they  should 
pursue  their  discovery  to  this  brilliant  con- 
clusion, they  may  next  favor  us  with  a  lu- 
minous distinction  between  the  three  "fluids" 
here  contending  for  the  honor  of  their  pa- 
tronage. 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  the  Editor  of  this  Medical  Journal  has 
pursued  a  system  of  practice  based  entirely 
upon  the  fact,  more  clearly  understood  and 
explained,  which  these  gentlemen  have  now 
the  excessive  modesty  to  submit  to  the  world 
as  a  recent  discovery  of  their  own.  We 
have  asserted,  exemplified,  and  demonstrated 
it,  in  various  distinct  works  upon  the  subject, 
of  which  tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  circulated  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
It  has  been  diffusively  illustrated  in  every 
number  of  this  Journal,  which  is  read  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  for  the  most  over- 
whelming proofs  of  this  fact,  collected  within 
brief  limits,  we  need  only  refer  the  reader 
to  the  masterly  "  lecture  on  the  magnetism  of 


the  human  body,"  by  Professor  R.  W.  Gibbs, 
M.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  published  in  the 
2nd  and  3d  numbers  of  this  Journal. 

MESMERISM. 

A  Young  Lady  of  this  city  was  magnetized 
a  few  evenings  since  by  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
after  exciting  the  organs  of  combativeness, 
destructiveness,  self-esteem,  and  firmness,  at 
short  intervals  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  he 
attempted  to  awake  her,  but  his  success  was 
only  partial.  He  could  not  awake  these  or- 
gans, or  calm  the  storm  he  had  raised ;  for  she 
continued  the  pugilistic  exercise  of  her  arms 
through  the  night.  The  next  morning  she 
was  induced  to  accompany  a  young  Lady  to 
our  office  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  pow- 
er of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine  upon  her. 
On  an  examination  of  the  case  we  found  the 
spasmodic  actions  of  her  arms  very  strong. 
The  positive  button  was  then  placed  on  the 
back  of  her  neck,  and  the  negative  held  in 
her  hand  under  the  full  power  of  the  Ma- 
chine during  a  few  minutes,  but  it  produced 
little  or  no  effect  upon  her.  A  clairvoyant 
happened  to  come  in  at  this  time,  and  we  in- 
stantly put  her  into  the  somnicient  state,  and 
directed  her  attention  to  the  young  Lady, 
when  the  Clairvoyant  placed  her  hands  on 
the  same  organs  in  her  own  head,  and  ob- 
served that  the  brain  appeared  to  be  diseased 
in  those  places  ;  and  when  we  inquired  how 
diseased  ?  she  observed  "  the  brain  looks 
darker,  or  higher  colored  in  these  places." 

Her  magnetiser  at  our  suggestion  now  at- 
tempted to  put  her  other  organs  to  sleep  again, 
but  failed.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
after  she  was  mesmerised,  the  spasms  of  her 
arms  were  observed  to  be  less  violent,  and  on 
the  third  day  they  disappeared. 

INFLUENCE  OF  OPIUM  ON  THE  CATA- 
MENIAL  FUNCTIONS. 

Dr.  M'Cune  Smith  records  in  the  New- 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  five  or  six  cases 
in  which  the  habitual  use  of  opium  seemed  to 
cause  a  suspension  of  the  menstrual  func- 
tions, without  producing  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. He  hence  infers  that  its  use  is  in- 
dicated when  such  effect  is  required. 
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ON  THE  INORGANIC  CONSTITUENTS  OF 
PLANTS. 

By  Drs.  H.  Will  and  R.  Fresenius. 

In  pursuing  the  investigations  sketched 
out  in  his  works  on  Animal  and  VegetaVe 
Physiology,  Professor  Liebig  has  entrusted 
to  the  able  hands  of  his  assistants  in  the  Gi- 
essen  laboratory  the  task  of  devising  a  meth- 
od for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  deter- 
mination of  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
vegetable  substances.  The  question  to  be 
determined  is  what  are  the  essential,  indis- 
pensable ingredients  and  what  are  the  sub- 
stances which,  being  present  in  the  soil,  en- 
ter into  the  organisms  of  plants,  and  are  left 
in  the  ashes,  and  yet  are  unnecessary  to  the 
vital  processes  of  the  plants  ?  In  order  to 
obtain  an  answer  to  this  question  which 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  physiologist  and 
the  agriculturist,  analyses  must  be  made  of 
the  acids  of  plants  grown  under  every  varie- 
ty of  circumstance  and  condition.  Before 
these  analyses  could  be  made  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  a  method,  simple  and  sure,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  chemists,  and  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  interesting  investigations  into 
the  ashes  of  particular  plants  and  parts  of 
plants  in  which  Drs.  Will  and  Fresenius 
have  been  engaged,  they  have  presented  such 
a  method  to  chemists.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  this  valuable  paper  : — 

"  The  analysis  of  De  Saussure  and  oth- 
ers, inasmuch  as  they  were  not  in  possession 
of  means  sufficiently  accurate  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  many  elements  present,  are 
no  longer  tiust worthy  De  Saussure  first 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  such  investiga- 
tions, and  Berthier  discovered  that  the  com- 
position of  the  ashes  of  plants  depends  in  a 
measure  upon  the  properties  of  the  soil,  but 
while  the  latter  found  that  the  ashes  of  the 
same  kind  of  wood  grown  upon  different 
soils  varied,  he  also  discovered  that  the  ash- 
es of  different  kinds  of  plants  grown  upon 
the  same  soil  are  dissimilar,  and  that  plants, 
either  of  the  same  or  related  species,  when 
grown  upon  the  same  soil,  yield  ashes  either 
identical  or  very  similar. 

Plants  take  up  all  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  soil,  but  to  subserve  their  vital  pro- 
cesses they  select  the  suitable  materials,  so 
that  vegetable  organisms  take  up  and  appro- 
priate the  necessary  elements.  Hence  in  an- 
alysing ashes,  substances  will  be  found 
which  have  not  entered  into  the  composition 
of  any  organ  or  part  of  the  plant,  but  are 
only  accidentally  present  in  the  juices  ;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  prevent  such  matters  from 
being  found  in  the  ashes,  together  with  that 
capable  of  assimilation. 

Nature  has  provided  in  the  seeds  of  plants 
as  in  the  eggs  of  birds,  and  the  milk  of  ani- 


mals, every  thing  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  infant  being,  so  long  as  it  is  in- 
capable of  deriving  its  sustenance  from  with- 
out. The  indispensible  mineral  food  of 
plants,  therefore,  will  be  found  almost  pure 
in  seeds. 

The  ashes  of  the  seeds  of  the  cerealia,  the 
leguminosts,  the  cruciferce,  and  the  conifer  a, 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  phosphates  of 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  with  variable  quan- 
tities of  silicia  and  sulphates.  But  these  ash- 
es do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  contain 
only  mere  traces  of  chlorides. 

The  ashes  of  th^  seeds  of  the  oak,  the 
chesnut,  and  other  trees,  of  which  the  seeds 
abound  in  starch,  but  contains  no  fat,  effer- 
vesce strongly  with  acids.  They  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonates  which  have 
been  formed  during  the  combustion,  from 
salts  of  vegetable  acids,  and  they  contain  al- 
so phosphates.  The  amount  of  chlorides, 
silica,  and  sulphates,  is  very  small  in  these 
ashes. 

From  these  facts  it  must  be  concluded 
that  the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphate  are 
indispensible  to  the  cerealia,  and  that  the  oak 
and  the  chesnut  require,  besides  these  phos- 
phates, alkalies  and  earth  not  combined  with 
mineral  acids. 

It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  distinguish 
between  essential  and  non-essential  constitu- 
ents of  ashes.  Various  mineral  substances 
and  variable  amounts  of  them  are  required 
by  plants  during  trie  several  stages  of  their 
growth.  Nothing  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants  can  be  deemed  unessential,  but  we  can 
distinguish  between  those  constituents  which 
have  been  already  assimilated  by  the  plant 
and  those  which  exist  in  its  juices  unassimi- 
lated.  Some  of  the  latter,  however,  only  a- 
wait  the  further  progress  of  growth  in  order 
to  subserve  their  proper  purpose.  Thus,  al- 
kaline chlorides  and  sulphates,  are  always 
present  in  ashes  ;  they  always  exist  as  solu- 
ble compounds  in  vegetable  juices  ;  they  do 
not  themselves  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  organs,  but  they  yield  some  of  their  ele- 
ments. The  bases  of  the  salts  of  vegetable 
acids  are  probably  derived  from  chlorides, 
the  latter  being  decomposed.  But  their  elec- 
tro-negative element  being  unimportant,  these 
chlorides  may  probably  be  replaced  by  other 
compounds  of  the  same  bases,  provided  the 
latter  be  equally  soluble,  and  not  injurious  to 
the  vital  textures  of  the  plant.  The  quanti- 
ties of  chlorides  are  very  variable,  and  this 
without  their  being  replaced  by  any  other 
substance  ;  they  are,  therefore,  probably  un- 
essential. The  quantity  of  sulphates  found 
in  the  ashes  depends  in  some  measure  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  ashes.  The  sulphur 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  plant 
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may,  by  a  strong  heat  and  free  access  of  air: 
be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  during  the 
combustion.  -  On  the  other  hand,  an  insuffi- 
cient heat,  with  the  subsequent  addition  of 
an  acid,  may  evolve  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
In  order  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
ashes  we  must  heat  them  until  all  the  sulphu- 
rates are  completely  oxidised. 

Carbonic  acid  and  charcoal  are  generally 
accidental  constituents  of  ashes,  having  their 
origin  in  the  combustion.  Some  seeds,  how- 
ever, contain  carbonates.  The  amount  of 
carbonaceous  matter  and  carbonic  acid  in 
ashes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bases, 
present,  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 

Bases.  Bodies  combined  with  Bases. 


Potass. 

Soda. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Peroxide  of  iron. 

Oxide  of  manganese. 

Alumina. 


Chlorine. 
Iodine. 
Bromine. 
Fluorine. 

Acids. 
Silicic  acid. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid. 


All  these  acids  and  bases,  except  iodine, 
bromine,  fluorine,  and  oxide  of  manganese, 
are  found  in  almost  all  ashes  of  plants.  Al- 
umina is  said  by  many  chemists  to  be  found 
in  vegetable  ashes.  De  Saussere  states  that 
the  ashes  of  the  bilberry,  the  pine,  and  the 
oleander,  contain  17.5,  14.8,  and  28.8  per 
cent,  of  alumnia,  but  he  mistook  the  phos- 
phates for  alumina,  because  when  he  made 
other  analyses  to  determine  the  amount  of 
phosphates,  he  found  no  alumina,  or  only  a 
trace.  Pure  alumina  is  insoluble  in  solution 
of  phosphoric  and  carbonic  acid.  The  phos- 
phate of  peroxide  of  iron  found  in  plants 
which  is  equally  insoluble  with  alumina,  is 
probably  laken  up  as  phosphate  of  protoxide 
which  is  soluble  in  solution  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  traces  of  alumina  foum!  in  ashes  of 
plants,  are  probably  derived  from  some  adhe- 
ring dirt  not  having  been  carefully  removed 
previously  to  combustion.  This,  no  doubt, 
also  gives  rise  to  the  presence  of  sand. 

In  some  parts  of  Germany  grain  is  steeped 
in  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  order  to 
prevent  blight  ;  this  accounts  for  the  pres- 
ence of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  plants ;  it  may 
also  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  salts  of 
copper  in  the  soil,  but  is  only  an  accidental 
constituent  of  vegetable  ashes. 

A  large  number  of  analyses  are  necessary 
ere  a  classification  of  plants,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  their  ashes  can  be  accurately 
made.  For  the  present  purpose  they  may  be 
arranged  into  three  groups. 

A.  Ashes  rich  in  alkaline  and  earthy  car- 
bonates ;  to  this  belong  woods,  lichens,  since 
these  contain  salts  of  organic  acids. 


B.  Ashes  abounding  in  the  phosphates  of 
alkalies  and  earths,  as  the  ashes  of  seeds. 

C.  Ashes  rich  in  silica.  The  gramineae, 
equisetaceae,  &c,  belong  to  this  group. 

This  classification  is  not  to  be  considered 
more  than  an  approximation.  The  ashes  of 
mistletoe  (viscum  album,)  the  ashes  of  the 
seeds  of  the  oak,  and  chesnut  contain  both 
carbonates  and  phosphates.  Those  of  mili- 
um sativum  (millet,)  oats,  and  barley,  a- 
bound  in  silica,  and  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  placed  in  either  the  second  or  the 
third  class. 

According  to  the  beautiful  law  of  substi- 
tution established  by  Professor  Lrebig  the 
predominance  of  potass  or  lime  in  the  ashes 
of  a  p  ant  depends  upon  the  bases  existing 
in  the  soil.  Tobacco  would  generally  be 
considered  to  belong  to  the  lime  plans,  but 
recent  analyses,  which  are  highly  interesting 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  substitution,  prove 
that  when  grown  in  a  soil  abounding  in  pot- 
ass, tobacco  would  equally  belong  to  the  pot- 
ass plants. 


ROYAL  MEDTCO-BOTANICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Thursday,  June  27th,  1844. 

Henry  Cope,  Jr.,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


After  some  discussion,  a  communication 
on  the  atropa  belladonna,  from  Mr.  Ley, 
was  read. 

In  this  essay,  Mr.  Ley  endeavoured  to 
point  out  that  belladonna  was  not  of  so  dead- 
ly a  nature  as  its  name,  and  the  dread  enter- 
tained of  it  by  the  profession  and  the  public 
would  lead  one  to  suppose,  and  he  quotes 
several  cases  to  show  that  a  fatal  result  rare- 
ly attend?'  its  ingestion.  He  observes  that  its 
effects  are  rapid  and  constant,  therefore  if 
understood,  most  highly  valuable.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  in  seeing  and  describing  them  so 
clearly  that  future  observers  shall  recognise 
the  same  results  from  m?dicinal  doses.  For 
this  purpose  ihe  variety  of  the  observations 
recorded,  and  even  the  varieties  of  language 
in  which  the  narratives  are  clothed,  become 
useful  information  for  future  observers,  to 
test  and  reject  that  which  is  least  precise  and 
perfect.  In  testing  the  medicinal  influence 
of  a  medicine  by  which  we  seek  to  relieve 
pain,  spasm,  and  irritability  of  system,  and 
to  procure  sleep,  its  approximation  1o  or 
secession  from  opium  in  its  action  on  the  sys- 
tem, will  iorm  a  very  good  standard  to  judge 
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of  its  effects,  and  tried  by  this  test,  Mr.  Ley 
has  found  that  the  action  of  opium  and  bella- 
donna is  very  similar.  He  has  himself  taken 
belladonna,  and   has  given  it  irequently,  in 
doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  a  grain,  and  in 
describing  its  action,  instead  of  saying  that  ;t 
diminishes  sensation,  irritability,  and  arterial 
action,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  influence,  he 
believes  that  it  increases  them  all,  and  that 
the  peculiar  action  of  the  remedy  being  ex- 
hausted, reaction  takes  place  and  its  effects, 
to  wit,  diminution    of  sensation,   irritability 
and  arterial  action  follow.     He  observes,  thai 
soon  after  taking  a  grain  of  the  extract,  there 
is  a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  diffused, 
novel  sensation  over  the  whole  body,  which 
excites  the  attention  forcibly  and  unpleasant- 
ly. Saliva  is  secreted  in  diminished  quantity. 
The  nervous  excitement  becomes  absolutely 
painful,  with  restlessness,  and  with  the  at- 
tempt to  move,  giddiness,  with  an  affection  of 
the  cerrebrum,  become  evident.     There  is  dif- 
ficulty in  swallowing,  and  the  voice  becomes 
hoarse  ;  it  is  as  if  the  action  of  the  parts  were 
impeded  by   great  j  loss    of   the    lubricating 
moisture  of  the    mucous    membranes.     The 
sight  is  affected  and  indistinct,  and  the  eye 
has  the  same  sensation  (perhaps  of  coldness) 
that  is  felt  over  the  body      The  lids  become 
dry,  and  the  general  sensation  is  similar  to 
that  experienced  after  long  watching.     Pain 
in  the  bowels  may  occur,  and  perhaps  an 
evacuation    may    take    place,    but    neither 
purging  nor   diuresis  is  caused  by  it.     Sore- 
throat  and   redness  of  the  skin,  resembling 
scarlatina,  is  sometimes  produced,  and  inor- 
dinate menstrual  discharge  may  occur  sud- 
denly in  females.     The  attention  is  so  entire- 
ly abson  ed  by  the  peculiar  sensation,  and  the 
irritability  of  system,  that  no  pursuit  can  be 
followed  ;  the  eye  can  see,  but  is  indisposed 
to  maintain  attention  to   the   object,  and  the 
ear  has  sensation,  and  heais  peculiar  noises. 
The  disposition  to  with  iraw  from  all  the  ex- 
citements of  passing  influences  becomes  ac- 
tive, and  the  retirement-like  weariness  brings 
repose.     In  this  stage  of  excitement  Mr.  Ley 
observes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  an   in- 
creased   arterial  action    approaching  inflam- 
mation ;  and  this  being  the  first  and  immediate 
action  of  the  remedy,  we  ought  to  reckon  the 
rapid    subsidence    or  evanescence  of   these 
effects  among  the  virtues  of  the  medicine.     In 
Dr.  Pereira's  opinion  belladonna  is  not  fitted 
for  plelhoric  constitutions,  nor  for  febrile  and 
acute  inflammatory  cases,  in  which  Mr.   Ley 
coincides,  but   he  thinks  it  may  be  rendered 
so  by  combination  with  other  medicines,  or 
by  preceding  its  use  by  blood-letting.     It  has 
been  his  habit,  he  says,  to  produce  the  excite- 
ment, and  to  allow  the  reaction  to  go  on  un- 
.dkturbed  for  a  day  or  two.    He  expects  more 


benefit  in  the  second  or  third  day  of  inaction 
than  from  the  immediate   effect  of  the  drug. 
In  this  way  relief  is  experienced  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  in  toothach.  &c,  when  the  state 
of  excitement   has  passed  away.     A  decided 
astringent  effect  is  produced  by  the  exhibition 
of    belladonna  in  some   chronic  discharges 
from  the  mucous  membranes,  and  the  secre- 
tion in  ulceration  of  the  trachea  is  diminished, 
and  the   cough  relieved   by  it ;  various  vesi- 
cular eruptions  on  the  skin  is  also  removed 
by  it,   and  when  the   contents  of  the  vesicle 
have  become  semi-purulent,  the  true  skin  ul- 
cerated, the  ulcer  being  deep  and  devoid  of 
healthy  granulations,  the  edges  being  under 
the  influence  of  the  creeping  vesicle,  a  single 
grain  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  will  annihi- 
late the  eruption,  and  the  ulcer  will  immedi- 
ately assume  a  healthy  appearance.     This  in- 
fluence is  well  exemplified  by  that  affection 
of  the  finger  where  the  cuticle  is  raised  by  a 
semi-purulent  fluid  round  the  nail.     The  cu- 
ticle being  removed  the  circle  will  still  be  en- 
larged by  the  separation  of  fresh  cuticle,  and 
the  denuded  surface  pours  out  a  copious  dis- 
charge.    The  effect  of  one  dose  of  belladonna 
is  to  dry  the  denuded  surface,  so  that  the  dis- 
ease no  longer  exists,  and  this  is  effected  with 
so    much    rapidity   as  almost  to  seem  like 
magic. 

Mr.  Ley  quotes  two  cases  from  Mr.  Liston's 
practice  in  University  College  Hospital,  in 
one  of  which  minute  doses  of  belladonna 
cured  an  attack  of  erysipelas  in  two  or  three 
days ;  and  in  the  other,  a  case  of  small  ul- 
cerations on  the  legs,  aggravated  by  a  scald, 
and  attended  by  much  inflammation  and  fever, 
after  the  fever  was  subdued  the  belladonna 
also  speedily  effected  a  cure.  In  conclusion 
Mr.  Ley  adverted  to  the  difference  presented 
by  the  extracts  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  and 
stated  that  he  had  found  a  scaly  black,  tobac- 
co-smelling extract,  most  efficacious  for  ex- 
ternal application.  This,  he  considers,  may 
be  owing  to  the  mixture  of  the  fruit  with  the 
leaves,  or  to  the  adulteration  of  the  extract 
with  some  other  drug,  and  in  that  case  he 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  try  the 
adulterated  drug  itself. 


ANALYSES  OF  BLOOD  IN  DISEASES. 

Dr.  Scharlau,  of  Settin,  having  sent  to 
Professor  Liebig  some  specimens  of  blood 
drawn  from  patients  suffering  from  various 
diseases  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  a- 
mount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  determined, 
Professor  Liebig  entrusted  the  investigation 
to  Dr.  Herman  Hoffman.  The  specimens,  as 
sent  to  Giessen,  were  inclosed  in  waxed  pa- 
per, having  been  dried  and  coarsely  powder- 
ed.   They  were  examined  by  the  usual  meth- 
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od  of  organic  combustion  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per, the  following  results  were  obtained. 

Ashes.  Carbon.  Hydrogen 

1.  Blood  from  a  patient 
laboring  under  pneu- 
monia which  was 
drawn  from  the  arm 
and  exhibited  a  buffy 

coat  (1st  bleeding)  .  .4.365  57.428  8.615 

2.  Do.  do  another  spe- 
cimen (2nd  bleeding)  4.081  52.280 

3.  Do.     another  speci- 
men (1st  bleeding  .  .  3.880  51.966  8  543 
(2nd  bleeding)  ....  3.784  51.149  7.832 

4.  Typhus  3.90154.954  8.542 

5.  Tubercular  phthisis ; 

no  buffy  coat  4.026  53.734  7.451 

6.  Typhus  abdomina- 
lis,  fifth  day  ;  from 

the  arm  3.209  50.901  8.925 

7.  Do.  do.  second  day, 
from   the  arm    (1st 

bleeding)  3,108  54,184  8,493 

(2nd  bleeding)  3,479  55,295  7,945 

8.  Do.  from  the  head      4,702 

9.  Do  from  the  venacava3,509  49.281  7,217 

10.  Do.  do.  do.      3,960  45,575  7,897 

11.  Do.  from  the  aorta     4,184 

—  Liebigs  Annalem. 


Tabular  View  of  One  Hundred  and  Eigh- 
ty Cases  of  Tubercle  of  the  Lungs  in  Child- 
dren,  with  some  remarks  on  Infantile  Con- 
sumption. 

By  P.  Hennis  Green,  M.  B. 
The  author  commences  his  paper  by  observ- 
ing that  the  remarks  appended  to  the  tabular 
view  are  rather  intended  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  infan- 
tile consumption  from  phthisis  of  adults, 
than  to  give  any  complete  history  of  phthisis 
in  the  young  subject. 

The  main  character  which  distinguishes 
the  phthisis  of  children  from  that  of  adults 
is  this, — in  children  the  tubercular  deposit 
occupies  a  much  larger  surface  of  the  lung, 
is  more  rapidly  secreted,  and  complicated 
with  tubercular  disease  of  the  organs  more 
frequently  than  in  the  adult. 

Having  briefly  described  the  varieties  of 
tubercular  deposit  in  the  lungs  of  children, 
the  author  gives  some  statistical  results  rela- 
tive to  crude  tubercle  and  caverns,  as  deduced 
from  his  table. 

The  complications  of  pulmonary  tubercle 
in  the  child  are  numerous  and  varied.  The 
author  compares  his  own  results  with  those 
given  by  M.  Louis  for  the  adult,  and  shows 
the  proportion  in  which  various  other  organs 
were  affected  with  tubercular  disease. 
The  symptoms  are  referred  to  two  varieties, 


one  occurring  in  children  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  resembling  the  disease 
in  adults ;  the  other  affecting  younger  chil- 
dren, and  presenting  several  peculiarities.  In 
the  acute  form  of  this  latter  variety  the  patient 
is  often  cut  off  long  before  the  disease  has 
arrived  at  the  stage  of  cavern,  while  the  wide- 
spread and  rapid  diffusion  of  tubercular  de- 
posit may  excite  in  the  head  hydrocephalus, 
or  meningitis  ;  in  the  chest,  pleurisy  ;  in  the 
abdomen,  peritonitis;  and  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  tubercular  ulceration.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  this  variety  the  author  remarks  that 
the  signs  of  cavern  are  very  frequently  ab- 
sent altogether,  and  that  this  absence  may  de- 
pend on  the  seat  of  the  cavity  (middle  or 
lower  lobe,)  or  the  small  calibre  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes. 

The  author  next  examines,  successively, 
the  rational  symptoms,  and  indicates  the  pe- 
culiarities which  may  attend  each.  With  re- 
gard to  haemoptysis,  he  observes  that  it  is  not 
so  rare  a  symptom  as  many  eminent  authori- 
ties assert. 

The  question  of  diagnosis  having  been  dis- 
cussed, the  author  concludes  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  bronchial  phthisis.  The  me- 
chanical and  physiological  effects  produced 
by  the  enlarged  glands  on  the  neighbouring 
tissues  and  organs  are  first  pointed  out  ,•  the 
symptoms  are  then  indicated,  and  the  author 
sums  up  with  some  valuable  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the  diagnosis  of  its  variety. 

The  author  does  not  enter  into  the  question 
of  treatment,  which  he  regards  as  merely 
palliative,  but  he  states  his  belief  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  we  have  a  much 
greater  chance  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
incipient  tubercle  in  the  child  than  in  the 
adult. 

The  Society  adjourned  until  November 
next. 


On  the  Exclusion  of  the  Atmospheric  Air  in 
the  Treatment  of  Certain  Local  Diseases. 
Some  years  ago  I  attended  a  fatal  case  of 
peritonitis.  On  a  post-mortem  examination 
I  was  struck  with  the  florid  red  appearance  of 
those  parts  of  the  intestines  which  were  con- 
tiguous and  adherent  to  the  abdominal  parie- 
tes,  and  the  perfectly  pale  condition  of  those 
other  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  were 
contiguous  and  adherent  to  each  other.  Both 
surfaces  were  equally  covered  with  a  layer  of 
rather  opake  and  moderately-consistent  co- 
agulable  lymph.  I  could  only  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  same  intestine  by  supposing  that 
one  was  affected  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  atmospheric  air,  whilst  from  the 
other  this  gas  was  excluded. 
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Exclusion  of  Atmospheric  Air,  fyc. 


It  is  usual  in  the  Parisian  hospitals  to  trust 
the  treatment  of  pleuritis  greatly  to  the  appli- 
cation of  cataplasms.  I  confess  that  when  I 
first  heard  of  this  mode  of  treatment  J  thought 
it  trifling.  I  have  since  considered  that  these 
cataplasms  may  entirely  exclude  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  air,  and  thus  prove  of  real 
efficacy.  But  whatever  may  be  the  rational, 
the  fact  remains  as  I  have  stated  it,  and  where 
the  treatment  of  pleuritis  consists  greatly  in 
the  application  of  mere  cataplasms,  a  post- 
mortem in  this  disease  is  scarcely  or  not  to  be 
obtained,  so  generally  do  the  patients  recover. 

[  have  now  to  add  a  fact  from  my  own  per- 
sonal experience.  I  have  recently  seen  the 
most  satisfactory  result,  both  in  pleuritis  and 
peritonitis,  from  the  assiduous  application  of 
cataplasms  of  powdered  linseed. 

It  is  probably  by  the  exclusion  of  the  atmos- 
pheric air  that  other  remedies  for  imflamma- 
tory  diseases  act ;  the  various  plasters,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  even  blisters  have  this  effect. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  insinuate  that  they 
have  no  other.  Cataplasms  may  further  act 
by  their  warmth  and  moisture.  The  nitrate 
of  silver  possesses  some  extraordinary  power 
over  the  actions  which  constitute  or  coincide 
with  inflammation.  But  certainly,  more  ad- 
hesive plasters  have  an  efficacy  in  cases  of 
chronic  chest  affection,  in  lumbago,  sciatica, 
and  other  forms  of  rheumatism,  in  neuralgia, 
and  even  of  scirrhus,  which  cannot  be  easily 
explained. 

One  of  my  patients,  a  martyr  to  extensive 
sciatica,  was  disired  to  envelope  the  limb  in 
adhesive  plaster.  He  was  a  joiner  and  an 
ingenious  man  He  prepared  the  common 
stocking  material  with  glue,  dissolved  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  to  two  pints  of  water, 
and  had  it  spread  over,  when  dry,  with  galba- 
num  plaster,  a:d  if  this  exuded  it  was  dusted 
with  flour.  By  the  steady  application  of 
this  plaster  his  severe  rheumatism  was  cured. 

I  was  once  informed  by  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian that  he  had  prescribed  adhesive  plaster 
to  be  applied  over  a  scirrhous  tumour  of  the 
mamma.  It  remained  adherent  for  years,  and 
the  disease  remained  stationary.  The  plaster 
then  separated,  and  from  thai  period  the  dis- 
ease pursued  its  devastating  progress. 

Certain  modes  of  the  treatment  of  burns 
consist  in  excluding  the  influence  of  the  at- 
mospheric air. 

Some  affections  of  the  face  are  remedied  by 
applying  a  layer  of  gelatine.  Isinglass  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  is  applied 
with  a  camel's-hair  pencil,  and  allowed  to  dry. 
1  have  just  witnessed  some  very  remarkable 
effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  which  I  will 
communicate  hereafter. 


On  the  Microscopical  Characters  of  Milk  and 
the  use  of  the  Microscope  in  the  choice  of 
a  Nurse. 
Recent  inquiries  have  shown  that  human 

milk,  examined  by  the  microscope,  presents 

different  characters  : — 

1.  Large  globuled. 

2.  Small  globuled,  generally  "pulverulent" 
milk. 

3.  Milk  of  medium-sized  globules. 

None  of  these  are  found  in  this  fluid  to  the 
complete  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  first 
variety  is  the  most  nutritive,  and  the  others 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  globules.  The 
microscope,  then,  will  enable  us  to  determine, 
in  doubtful  cases,  whether  a  given  milk  be  of 
a  strong  or  weak  class,  and  will  guide  the 
physician  in  the  choice  of  a  nurse  whenever 
the  question  turns  on  the  advisability  of  one 
or  other  of  these  kinds.  Milks  differ  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  size  of  their  globules,  but 
also  of  the  abundance  of  these  ;  high  or  low 
amount  of  globules  signifies  richness  or  poor- 
ness of  the  milk  generally. — British  and 
Foreign  Review. 


Mineral  Marmoratum,or  Paste,  to  fill  Hollow 
Teeth. 
Take  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  forty- 
eight  grains ; 
Pure  caustic  lime,  forty-two  grains  ; 
finely  pulverised.     Mix   rapidly  in 
a  mortar. 
The  powder  soon  becomes  moist;  it  must 
therefore  be  brought  as  quickly  as   possible 
into  the  cavity  of  tne  tooth,  wmich  has  been 
cleaned  and  dried ;  the  powder  is  to  be  well 
pressed  into  the  cavity,  smoothed  off,  and 
moistened  on  its  surface. 

TOOTH   POWDERS. 

Take  Powder  of  red  bark. 

Bole  armeniac,   sifted,  of   each  one 

ounce  ; 
Powder  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Bicarbonate  of  soda,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  two  or  three  drops. 
Mix. 
This  is  an  excellent  tooth-powder,  unobjec- 
tionable in  every  respect. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  substituted 
for  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  precipitated 
carbonete  of  lime ;  but  the  solubility  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  renders  it  preferable. 


Oases  reported  for  the  Dissector  by  A.H.— M-D. 

Montgomery,  Orange,  Co.,  N.  Y 
llth  April,  1844. 
Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood, 

My  Dear  Sir,— I  was  called  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1842,  to  visit  T.  K.  of  Ulster 
County,  in  this  State.    He  was  a  young  man 
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of  sanguine  temperament,  good  physical  and 
mental  endowments,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
he   present   sickness,  had  enjoyed  uninter- 
rupted good  health.      He  was  18  years. of 
age,  and  by  avocation  a  farmer. 

His  illness  commenced  Sept.  3d,  1841, 
with  swelling  in  the  left  knee,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  in  its  fellow  also,  both  joints  being 
very  painful.  These  swellings  continued  for 
a  few  weeks  and  then  subsided,  leaving  stiff- 
ness, languor,  &c.  Seven  weeks  after  the 
swelling  of  the  knees  had  subsided,  the  shoul- 
ler  and  hips  became  similarly  affected. — 
ChiJls,  fevers,  and  head-aches  immediately 
followed.  The  family  physician  being  called 
pronounced  the  disease  Rheumatism,  and  pla- 
ced the  patient  under  the  usual  antiphlogistic 
treatment.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  disease  continued,  but  was  erratic  in  its 
character,  sometimes  attacking  the  chest,  then 
the  head.  In  July,  the  throat  and  tongue  be- 
came swollen,  pus  formed  under  the  tongue, 
afterwards  the  chin,  and  then  the  cervical 
glands  swelled  and  suppurated.  The  pain 
in  the  left  knee  and  hip,  at  length  gave  way 
to  counter  irritation,  blisters,  &c.  and  from 
the  use  of  porter,  the  strength  gradually  aug- 
mented, enabling  him  to  sit  up.  But  thus 
far  the  use  of  the  left  limb  was  not  recovered, 
at  the  same  time  at  this  period,  great  tume- 
faction and  edema  took  place  ;  in  this  state 
bandages  were  applied,  and  in  September 
the  formation  of  pus  was  discovered  ;  on  the 
15th,  the  abscess  was  opened,  by  incision  in 
the  thigh,  about  midway,  on  the  outside  ;  on 
the  23d,  another  abscess  which  had  formed 
on  the  opposite  side  broke  ;  on  the  20th  of 
October  he  was  again  able  to  sit  up,  and  on 
the  1st  of  November,  could  walk  with  the 
aid  of  crutches. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  while  walking 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall,  by  which  the 
thigh  was  fractured  6  inches  above  the  knee. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  limb  was  pla- 
ced in  splints,  the  ulcer  continuing  to  dis- 
charge. 

About  the  1st  of  January  1842,  the  pa- 
tient exhibited  all  those  symptoms  that  indi- 
cate the  ebbing  of  the  tide  of  life,  and  that 
usually  follow  suffering  from  a  protracted, 
and  painful  disease.  He  had  a  dry  hacking 
cough,  the  hectic  fever  appeared,  the  frame 
was  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  and  two  addi- 
tional abscesses  had  formed,  and  become 
running  ulcers.  The  usual  remedies  of  blis- 
tering, creating  counter  issues,  and  prescri- 
bing Iodine,  Hydriodate  Potassa,  Extract  of 
Sarsaparilla,  Blue  Pill,  Spanish  Rob  !! — 
Swain's  Panacea,  &c,  &c,  constituted  the 
treatment  until  February,  at  wThich  time  1 
was  called  in. 

When  I  first  saw  the  patient  he  was  sub- 


ject to  colliquative  sweats,  his  cough  was  ob- 
stinate, and  his  pulse  seldom  varied  from  120. 
The  whole  left  limb  displayed  the  presence  of 
great  tumefaction,  particularly  the  llliac  re- 
gion. The  tubercular  character  of  the  dis- 
ease was  plainly  indicated  by  these  symptoms 
which  were  exceedingly  unfavorable.  He 
was  also  subject  to  great  pain,  which  contin- 
ued without  any  visible  abatement,  or  inter- 
val of  ease.  Large  doses  of  morphine  were 
administered  to  quiet  him,  and  as  he  and  his 
friends  remarked  "  to  smooth  the  passage  to 
the  grave."  For  17  weeks  he  had  not  left 
his  bed,  the  pain  of  moving  being  too  great 
to  be  endured.  He  had  availed  himself  of 
the  services  of  several  experienced  surgeons 
and  physicians,  some  of  whom  had  pronoun- 
ced him  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

From  the  condition  of  the  patient  when  I 
wras  called  in  I  felt  the  responsibility  to  be 
almost  terrible  ;  however  I  entered  upon  my 
duty,  trusting  for  success  solely  on  those 
principles,  which  for  many  years  past  you 
have  been  laboring  to  establish. 

Upon  a  careful  examination,  I  found  the 
diagnosis  to  be  tubercula  of  the  left  knee, 
(white  swellings,)  half  the  former  implicated 
with  tubercula  of  left  lung,  liver,  throat, 
heart,  stomach  and  mesentery,  accompanied 
with  a  total  loss  of  appetite. 

On  the  patient  being  placed  under  my 
charge,  all  former  prescriptions  were  thrown 
aside.  The  diseased  limb  was  bandaged 
smoothly  from  the  instep  to  the  knee,  and 
wetted,  with  a  strong  solution  of  Sal  Ferri, 
Capsia  &c,  at  the  same  time  fermenting  poul- 
tices were  applied  to  the  thigh  every  evening. 
[  prescribed  a  pill  morning  and  evening,  and 
covered  the  whole  thigh  with  a  plaster.  I 
also  placed  one  on  the  lumbar  region,  to  be 
taken  off  at  night,  however,  and  the  poultice 
applied. 

Under  this  the  magnetic  treatment,  12  days 
from  its  commencement,  the  appetite  returned, 
the  palpitations  ceased,  and  the  pulse  assu- 
med a  healthy  standard.  In  three  weeks  the 
cough  and  expectoration  ceased,  the  tumefac- 
tion subsided,  pus  of  a  more  healthy  char- 
acter was  discharged,  and  in  one  week  more 
the  patient  wras  able  to  sit  up.  In  July  he 
could  walk  with  the  aid  of  sticks,  and  con- 
tinued to  improve  steadily.  In  December 
last  the  ulcers,  four  in  number,  gradually  clo- 
sed up,  and  swelling  with  some  pain  follow- 
ed. To  alleviate  this,  one  of  the  ulcers  near 
the  knee  was  re-opened,  and  serous  matter 
with  exfoliation  of  carious  bone  was  dis- 
charged. 

Since  the  re-opening  of  the  ulcer  near  the 
knee  rhe  patient  has  improved  rapidly.  At 
this  time  he  is  able  to  walk  without  incon- 
venience, and  labor  at  his  business  although 
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not  so  well  as  before  his  illness.  Indeed 
this  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  patient 
when  I  was  called  in,  was  in  an  almost 
hopeless  state,  diseased  in  his  entire  system, 
and  emaciated  to  a  skeleton,  therefore  the 
cure. must  necessarily  be  very  slow,  almost 
as  much  so  as  is  the  growth  from  infancy  to 
manhood.  I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  be 
thus  explicit,  in  order  to  show  the  error  in 
judgment  that  occured  at  the  commencement 
of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  mistakes  in 
treatment  that  followed.  He  owes  his  life 
to  your  remedies." 


"  Mr.  M.  R.  of  Orange  County,  New- York, 
had  been  out  of  health  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  received  the  professional 
services  of  8  or  10  different  physicians  from 
whom  he  obtained  little  or  no  relief.  About 
the  first  of  last  February,  I  was  called  in  to 
see  him,  and  on  examination  detected  tuber- 
cula, — 

1st — in  the  left  lung.  2nd — in  the  stomach. 
3d — in  the  kidneys.  4th — in  the  spleen,  and 
5th — in  the  large  intestines.  6th — in  the 
brain. 

"In  addition  to  this  wretched  condition  of 
the  body,  he  was  also  affected  with  Hyper- 
trophia  of  the  heart,  liver,  &c.  The  actio- 
of  the  heart  was  very  much  diseased,  the 
most  gentle  exercise  being  followed  by  a 
prostration  nearly  approaching  to  absolute 
exhaustion.  The  most  trifling  emotion  of 
the  mind,  the  least  surprise,  as  the  entering 
of  a  stranger  into  his  room,  was  attended 
with  the  most  violent  and  painful  palpita- 
tions, so  great  at  times  as  to  threaten  imme- 
diate dissolution. 

Nor  was  this  all  the  disease  from  which 
the  patient  suffered ;  his  spine  was  curved  lat- 
erally,with  an  excavation  on  the  left  side,  ow- 
ing to  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  and  inter- 
costal muscles,  with  perfect  immobility  of 
the  left  side,  as  indeed,  could  not  be  other- 
wise ;  this  state  was  accompanied  with  an 
extreme  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs, 
so  great,  in  fact,  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of 
their  Junctions.  The  offices  of  nature  were 
entirely  suspended,  except  under  the  influ- 
ence of  medicine.  The  patient  was  in  contin- 
ual pain  about  the  region  of  the  pleura,  and 
sleep  could  only  be  procured  by  large  doses  of 
morphine.  In  addition  to  this,  for  more  than 
a  twelvemonth,  he  suffered  from  headache 
without  intermission.  In  this  state  he  had 
been  confined  for  nearly  two  years,  seldom 
leaving  his  room,  and  was  emaciated  to  the 
last  degree,  when  I  was  consulted.  The 
gentlemen  who  had  preceded  me,  and  who 
are  the  most  eminent  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  and  deservedly  so,  had  placed  him 


under  the  antiphlogistic  treatment;  indeed, 
the  first  symptoms  were  those  of  pleurisy, 
and  in  consultation  with  them  they  recom- 
mended an  adherence  to  the  course  of  treat- 
ment prescribed  for  inflammatory  disease. — 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  I  resolved  to 
attempt  the  magnetic  remedies  as  prescribed 
by  Dr.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  having  applied  them 
before  in  many  cases  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results  ;  under  this  treatment  ihe  patient 
soon  exhibited  signs  of  improvement,  and  has  ■ 
continued  to  mend  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent. He  no  longer  suffers  from  pain,  his  ap- 
petite has  returned,  his  sleep  healthy  and  re- 
freshing, and  his  appearance  favorable  ;  and 
so  far  as  the  radical  cure  of  the  complication  of 
disease  described  is  concerned,  he  has  now 
entirely  recovered  his  health ;  he  is  able  to 
walk  about  his  farm,  eat  the  ordinary  food 
provided  in  a  farmer's  household,  and  can 
ride  a  number  of  miles  on  horseback  without 
fatigue.  The  magnetic  treatment  has  rescu- 
ed him  from  what  was  literally  a  "  living 
death." 


AMERICAN     MEDICAL    STUDENTS     AND   THEIR 
HABITS. 

We  extract  the  following  very  gratifying 
observations  from  a  late  number  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Medical  Examiner : — 

"  The  improvement  in  education  and  gene- 
ral character  of  the  medical  studeuts  at  the 
colleges  in  Philadelphia  within  the  last  few 
years  is  the  comon  subject  of  remark  with 
all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging. 
There  are  at  this  time  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  of  these  young  gentlemen  in 
this  city, — connected  from  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands,  sur- 
rounded by  the  temptations  of  a  large  city, 
and  without  the  restraining  presence  of  pa- 
rents and  relations, — as  quietly  and  diligently 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  any 
grey-heaed  philosophers  that  ever  congrega- 
ted together.  They  afford  an  example,  in- 
deed, to  the  young  men  of  other  professions 
in  the  place,  which  it  would  be  profitable  for 
them  to  follow.  Among  other  evidences  of 
their  self-denial  and  rigid  determination  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  is  their 
voluntary  association  as  members  of  a  tem- 
perance society,  on  the  principle  of  total  ab- 
stinence. Early  in  the  session  of  last  year, 
such  a  society  was  formed  among  them,  and 
embraced  a  considerable  number;  the  present 
winter  a  similar  movement  was  made  early 
in  the  session ;  two  public  meetings  have 
been  held,  at  which  nearly  all  the  students  in 
the  city  were  present,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber signed  the  pledge." 
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TieRotary  Magnetic  Machines,  and  the  Duo- 
dynamic  treatment  of  Diseases. 
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The  savage  Rotary  Magnetic  Machines  are 
of  different  sizes,  and  are  fitted  into  neat  ma- 
hogany  cases,  including  the   battery.     The 
case  of  the  first  size  is  ten  inches  long,  five 
wide,  and   three  deep.     The  second   size  is 
eight  inches  long,  four  wide,  and  three  deep. 
The  third  size  is  seven  inches  long,  three  wide, 
and  two  and  a  half  deep.     The  fourth  size 
is  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  three  wide,  and 
one  and  a  half  deep.     The    instruments  are 
set  on  the  covers  in  magnetising,  as  seen  in 
the  figure,  and  are  made  in  a  very  superior 
style ;  are  jewelled  and  run  in  the  best  manner. 
A, case;  B,  the  cover;  C,  sheet    copper 
vessel ;  E,  sheet  copper,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  is  soldered  on  the  bottom  of  the  cop- 
per vessel  C ;  D,  copper  piece  connected  with 
the  zinc  between  the  copper  surfaces,  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  F,  cyl- 
inder of  copper  wire  ;  G,  magnet  and  arma- 
ture; e,  e,  conductors   to  the    armature;  c, 
negative,  and  a,  positive  button  for  magneti- 
sing. 

A  great  many  physicians,  as  well  as  many 
private  families,  have  been  testing  the  effects 
of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machines  during  the 
last  six  months,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
they  are  very  generally  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  they  have  obtained,  but  complain 
much  of  the  imperfection  of  the  old  instru- 
ments— of  the  bungling  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  made — of  their  liability  to 
get  out  of  order — of  the  difficulties  in  run- 
ning them,  and  of  the  necessity  of  frequent 
resort  to  the  aid  of  blacksmiths,  gunsmiths, 
&c.  &c. 


It  was  useless  to  talk  to  the  manufactur- 
ers of  these  machines  on  the  propriety  and 
importance  of  manufacturing  a  more  perfect 
instrument,  so  long  as  those  that  were  eoarse 
and  cheap  couid  be  sold  at  a  great  profit. 
To  obviate  these  objections,  we  were  at  last 
compelled  to  employ  a  jeweller  to  make  the 
machine  represented  in  the  engraving  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  under  our  direction,  as 
mentioned  in  our  last  number. 

These  machines  are  made  upon  a  new  and 
mathematical  arrangement  of  a  new  princi- 
ple in  Duodynamics,  are  very  light,  neat  and 
portable,  and  will  last  a  life  time. 

It  has  been  the  great  object  of  those   who 
have  before  planned,  or  constructed  the  Rota- 
ry Magnetic  Machines,  to  make  them  in  a 
manner  to  obtain  the  greatest  or  most  severe 
shocks,  and  for  this  purpose,  large  machines 
or  instruments  were  supposed  to  be  necessa- 
ry, and  those  ideas  were  very  natural,  espe- 
cially in  those  having  large  organs  of  mar- 
vellousness.     They  proceeded   upon  the  er- 
roneous principle  "  that  the  greater  the  ma- 
chine the   greater   the   power,"    or  that  the 
power  increases  pari-passu  with  the  size  of 
the  machines,  whereas  the   reverge  of  this 
proposition  is  true ;  for  the  power  of  these 
instruments  increases  as  their  size  decreases 
— other  things  being  equal,  as  is  seen  on  a 
comparison  of    the  old   machines   with  the 
Savage   instruments.      The    motions  of  the 
forces    from   the   latter  are  continuous  and 
agreeable,  and  produce  the  most   violent  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  of  the  poles  ol  the 
organs,  without  the  severe  and  painful  shocks 
of  the  former,  which  are  more  or  Jess  injuri- 
ous, and  always  very   unpleasant  to  adults, 
and  are  borne  with  great  difficulty  by  chil- 
dren. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  cases  in  which 
these  shocks  do  a  positive  injury,  like  the 
electrical  machines.  The  value  of  these 
machines  consequently  increases  as  the  shocks 
decrease,  or  as  the  motions  of  the  forces 
from  them  are  more  continuous,  other  things 


being  equal.  It  was  a  principal  object  in  the 
plan  upon  which  the  Savage  machines  are 
constructed  to  avoid  these  shocks,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  it  was  in  a  great  degree  sue- 
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cess'f ul ,  but  not  perfectly  so.  We  have  how- 
ever at  last  succeeded  in  our  object,  by  having 
a  cross  or  four  or  more  arms  to  the  shaft  of 
the  armature  as  seen  in  the  figure,  with  a  cor- 
responding number  of  breaks  or  pole  chan- 
gers, and  adjusting  screws,  which  make  ihe 
motions  of  the  forces  continuous.  The  ar- 
matures and  pistons  are  gilded,  the  battery  im- 
proved, and  their  power  and  value  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  price  of  these  improved  machines  is 
$20,  while  that  of  the  others  remain  the 
same  as  before,  or  #18  for  the  largest  size, 
and  $15  for  the  2d  and  3d  size,  although 
they  are  improved  by  the  cross  and  adjusting 
screws,  which  increase  the  power  of  these 
machines,  and  make  the  forces  more  continu- 
ous. 

The  figure  drawn  below  the  engraving  is 
intended  to  represent  the  direction  of  the  for- 
ces as  they  proceed  from  the  buttons  in  mag- 
netising—a,  the  negative  button,  repels  and 
expands,  while  the  positive  button,  b,  attracts 
and  contracts.  Besides  the  negative  force 
exerts  an  alkaline,  and  the  positive  an  acid 
influence  upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
body,  and  hence  the  importance  of  a  scien- 
tific application  of  the  buttons  in  diseases  of 
the  different  membranes,  or  of  the  serous  and 
mucous  surfaces. 

The  form  of  the  buttons  for  magnetising, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  metals  of  which 
they  are  made,  is  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance. Brass  cylinders  were  connected  with 
the  machine,  and  held  in  the  hands  to  show 
the  power  of  the  instrument,  before  we  ap- 
plied the  buttons  seen  in  the  figure.  It  was 
then  a  mere  toy,  but  is  now  an  important  and 
indispensable  instrument  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  Besides  these  buttons,  we  have 
found  other  forms  very  useful  in  magnetising 
the  eye,  and  in  some  cases  of  disease  of  the 
uterus,  urethra,  &c,  and  these  are  now  for- 
warded with  the  machines. 

Effects  of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machines. 

In  describing  the  effects  of  these  machines 
in  the  April  and  July  numbers  of  this  work, 
we  were  very  cautious  in  our  commendations 
of  this  new  mode  of  treating  diseases,  as  a 


sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  since  we  com- 
menced magnetising  with  these  instruments 
to  obtain  a  full  and  unbiased  view  of  the 
subject.  We  had  many  doubtful  cases  under 
treatment,  the  result  of  which  could  not  then 
be  known.  Among  these  there  were  some 
of  the  worst  cases  of  distortion  of  the  spine, 
and  lumber  abscess  in  children,  of  from  one 
to  eight  vears  old,  we  have  ever  seen.  Some 
of  these  cases  were  complicated  with  disease 
of  the  sacrum,  hip  joint,  mesentery  or  lungs. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  are  now  cured,  and 
all  the  others  are  so  far  advanced  in  the  cure, 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  entire  recov- 
ery. 

The  great  number  of  lateral  curvatures  of 
the  spine,  and  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the 
machines  in  these  cases,  continue  to  excite 
the  greatest  interest.  The  cases  we  are  now 
magnetising  have  continued  from  one  to 
twenty-eight  years,  and  many  of  them  are  of 
the  worst  description,  yet  they  are  all  advan- 
cing to  an  erect  position.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  extent  of  the  curvatures  has  been 
so  great  as  to  cause  a  displacement  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  stomach,  spleen  and  intestines. 
The  heart  beats  in  the  right,  and  is  not  heard 
in  the  left  side,  while  the  left  lung  occupies 
its  position.  The  stomach  and  spleen  are 
depressed,  and  crowded  into  the  left  or  right 
side,  and  displace  the  intestines,  but  as  the 
spine  becomes  more  erect,  they  gradually  re- 
sume their  natural  positions  These  are  all 
cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  muscles, 
or  rheumatism,  in  which  white  swellings  are 
often  formed  under,  over  and  around,  the 
shoulder  blades,  on  the  hips — the  side  of  the 
lumber  vertebra?,  and  sometimes  on  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  spine. 

Young  females  who  have  rheumatism,  are 
always  in  danger  of  such  a  deplorable  result. 
The  disease  is  easil}  distinguished  ;  for  if  a 
person  has  rheumatism — no  matter  what  part 
of  the  body  or  limbs  is  affected  by  it — pres- 
sure with  the  fingers  upon  the  intervertebral 
spaces  of  the  cervical  vertebras  will  produce 
pain  more  or  less  severe,  in  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of.  the  disease.  In  cases  of  rheu- 
matism, acute  or  chronic,  affecting  the  head, 
face  or  limbs,  the  machine  is,  and  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be,  invaluable.  Nearly  all  the  cases 
of  dizziness  in  the  aged,  are  cases  of  rheu- 
matism, and  are  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  palsy  or  apoplexy,  which  may  be  easily 
reduced,  and  their  lives  prolonged  by  the  use 
of  this  instrument.  Rheumatism  may,  and 
does  attack,  one  or  both  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  as  it  does  a  finger,  hand  or  arm,  and 
may  paralyze  them  in  the  same  manner,  or 
the  spasms  from-this  cause  may  be  so  strong 
as  to  rupture  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain, 
as  they  frequently  do ;  when  the  blood  flows 
into  the  sinuses,  and  ventricles,  or  forms  de- 
posits in  its  substance,  as  every  physician 
knows,  who  distinguishes  diseases  by  the 
magnetic  symptoms. 

In  all  the  cases  of  disease  of  the  organs 
the  machine  is  of  great  service,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  treat- 
ment, among  which  are  some  cases  of  amen- 
orrhea, chlorosis,  leucorrhcea,  and  prolapsus 
uteri,  &c. 

We  have  used  the  instrument  in  one  severe 
case  of  bilious  fever  with  great  success.     It 
reduced  the  pain  in  the  head,  stomach,  liver, 
and  back,  with  the*  paroxysms  of  fever,  in 
the  most  prompt  manner.     In  examining  this 
case,  severe  pain  was  produced  by  pressure  on 
the  sub-occipital  nerves  connected   with  the 
brain,  and  pressure  on  the  ganglions  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  in   the  intervertebral   spaces 
connected  with  the  stomach,  liver,  secum,  and 
small  intestines,  produced  the  same  effect, 
showing  it  to  be  a  case  of  acute  tubercula  of 
the  serous  surfaces  of  these  organs,  instead 
of  a  case  of  gastro-enterete,  or  acute  disease 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  of  these  organs. — 
These  magnetic  and    invariable    symptoms 
which  point  to  the  disease,  like  the  needle  to 
the  pole,  are  always  present  in  bilious,  re- 
mittent, congestive,  yellow,  and  nervous  fe- 
vers.    We  have  always  found  them  in  every 
case  we  have  seen  from  the  great  lakes,  to 
theBalize  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  we 
have  published  and  circulated  more  than  20,- 
000   copies  of  different  medical  works,   in 
which  these  symptoms  are  delineated ;  yet 
the  Professors  of  Astrology  in  our  Medical 
Colleges  call  these  fevers,  cases  of  disease  of 
the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  in- 


testines, from  the  aspects  of  the  tongue  and 
urine,  and  the  color  and  odor  of  the  stools, 
as  in  other  cases  of  disease,  and  continue  to 
teach  such  nonsense  to  the  students  of  medi- 
cine. They  have  even  had  the  address  to 
induce  grave  legislators  (tell  it  not  in  Gotham) 
to  pass  laws  to  prevent  any  person  from 
practising  physic  until  his  head  was  full  of 
such  absurdities,  as  seen  by  their  sign  manu- 
al. 

In  two  cases  of  para1  y sis,  in  consequence 
of  prostrated  fever;  one  of  the  entire  left 
arm  and  hand,  and  the  other  of  the  extensor 
muscles  of  the  left  leg;  the  machine  has  had 
the  happiest  effect. 

The  first  was  a  case  of  a  little  girl  aged 
eight  years.  She  had  bilious  fever  when  she 
was  four  years  old,  during  which  time  the 
left  arm  was  observed  to  be  paralysed  ;  since 
which  time  it  hung  by  her  side  like  a  rag 
without  the  least  power  in  the  muscles  of 
her  arm,  hand  or  shoulder. 

On  the  first  application  of  the  buttons  to 
the  hand  and  shoulder  ;  about  two  months 
since  she  raised  her  elbow  two  or  three  inches, 
and  she  can  now  flourish  a  cane  with  the 
same  hand. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  young 
gentleman  aged  20  years.  He  had  bilious 
and  then  typhus  fever,  more  than  a  year 
since,  and  when  beginning  to  recover,  found 
he  was  unable  to  raise  the  left  leg.  Various 
remedies  were  resorted  to  including  the  spring 
and  bandage,  without  the  least  effect.  We 
commenced  magnetising  the  leg  about  ten 
weeks  since  under  the  full  power  of  the 
machine,  which  he  bore  every  day  without 
the  least  uneasiness,  or  any  apparent  effect 
during  three  weeks.  He  however  soon  be- 
gan to  raise  his  toes,  and  then  his  foot,  and 
next  his  leg,  and  in  about  eight  weeks  from 
the  time  we  first  commenced  magnetising  him 
he  began  to  walk  without  his  cane. 

A  recent  but  bad  case  of  paralysis,  of  the 
right  arm,  of  a  mechanic  aged  28  years  was 
cured  with  the  action  of  the  machine  in  a- 
bout  two  weeks.  We  have  al^o  apparently 
cured  in  the  same  way,  four  cases  of  recent 
and  partial  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  face, 
in  one  of  which  there  was  slight  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm  and  leg. 
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These  cases  of  paralysis  were  not  com- 
plicated with  disease  of  the  organs,  and  re- 
quired no  medicine.  We  have  also  had 
three  or  four  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles about  the  ankles,  approaching  what  is 
called  club  feet  that  required  no  medicine, 
but  nearly  all  of  the  other  cases  we  have 
had  since  we  commenced  magnetising  with 
the  machine  have  required  medicine.  ■ 

We  have  tried  faithfully  to  cure  chronic 
diseases  of  the  organs  with  the  machine  a- 
lone,  but  have  failed  in  every  case  of  any 
importance,  and  were  at  last  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  aid  of  medicines  applicable  to 
the  cases,  when  the  disease  has  given  way, 
and  such  patients  have  recovered  their 
healths  much  sooner  than  they  have  before 
when  under  the  influence  of  medicine  alone. 
Besides  many  recover  when  in  the  last 
stage  of  the  disease,  who  could  not  do  so 
under  the  influence  of  medicine  alone. 

We  have  also  observed  the  daily  effects  of 
the  machine  alone,  on  tubercular  and  mu- 
cous disease  of  the  throat  and  eyes,  and  al- 
so its  combined  action  with  medicine  in  these 
cases  where  we  could  see,  as  well  as  hear, 
of  the  daily  and  weekly  progress  of  the 
cure,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  more  correct 
prognosis  of  the  progress  of  the  cure  in  the 
lungs  or  other  organs,  and  the  results  have 
been  so  palpable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
great  importance  of  combining  the  action  of 
the  machine,  with  other  remedies  in  diseases 
of  the  brain,  throat,  heart,  lungs,  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  kidneys  and  uterus,  as  well 
as  diseases  of  the  spine,  muscles  and  joints 
of  the  limbs. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the  ma- 
chine in  a  great  number  and  variety  of  cases, 
it  appears  that  its  extraordinary  effects  must  be 
imputed  mostly  to  its  power  of  restoring  lost 
motion,  by  its  action  upon  the  magnetic  or- 
ganization of  the  system. 

In  acute  or  inflammatory  diseases  the  mo- 
tion of  the  forces  along  the  membranes  or 
substance  of  an  organ,  are  obstructed  at 
some  point,  when  the  motions  of  the  fluids 
in  the  blood  vessels,  are  instantly  impeded 
and  accumulate  around  that  point  and  distend 
it.    The  forces  from  the  machine  if  soon  ap- 


plied, re-establish  the  motions  of  the  forces  in 
the  membrane  or  substance,  and  consequent- 
ly the  motions  of  the  accumulated  fluids, 
and  health  is  re-established  in  the  most  prompt 
manner. 

In  chronic  diseases,  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  us  are  very  different.  The  motions 
of  the  forces  along  the  minute  lymphatic  and 
absorbent  vessels  of  the  serous  surfaces  be- 
come obstructed,  when  the  motions  of  the 
fluids  in  these  vessels  are  impeded,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  them  and  in  the  lymphatic  or  se- 
creting glands  and  distend  them,  or  the  fol- 
licles or  excreting  glands  of  the  mucous  sur- 
faces are  distended  in  the  same  manner. — ■ 
The  strength  of  the  magnetic  organization  of 
the  glandular  system  of  these  different  sur- 
faces of  an  organ,  limb,  or  other  structure  is 
consequently  increased  ;  while  that  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  system  is  decrea- 
sed in  the  same  proportion  ;  for  the  strength 
of  the  body  or  of  a  limb,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  strength  of  their  magnetic  organi- 
zation ;  the  muscles  being  the  mere  pullies 
and  ropes  by  which  it  moves  the  body,  head, 
eyes,  or  limbs. 

Besides,  acute  diseases  announce  their  ad- 
vent, as  thunder  does  a  storm,  while  chronic 
diseases  advance  stealthily  and  slowly,  and 
rarely  excite  the  attention  of  their  victims — 
guardians,  or  their  attendant  professors  of 
Astrology,  until  these  tuberculations  in  one 
case,  and  vegetations  in  the  other,  has  gain- 
ed great  advantages  in  age  and  strength,  and 
it  must  consequently,  and  does  require  a  much 
longer  time  to  reduce  and  restore  lost  motion 
in  these  regular  organizations,  than  that  of 
mere  accumulations  of  fluids,  as  in  the  case 
of  acute  diseases. 

If,  however,  we  commence  magnetising  in 
the  first  stage  of  chronic  diseases,  they  are 
reduced  very  fast  as  in  the  cases  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  physicians  should  not 
do  so  as  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing chronic  diseases  with  facility  and 
certainty  in  the  first  as  well  as  the  last  stage. 

Besides  restoring  lost  motion  the  Savage 
Rotary  Magnetic  Machines  (at  least)  opens 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  increases  the 
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strength,  and  these  effects  of  these  instru- 
ments are  very  constant,  and  uniformly  no- 
ticed by  these  patients. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  we  have  magneti- 
sed including  the  case  of  fever,  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  use  medicine  of  some  kind, 
or  that  indicated  by  the  disease,  and  such  pa- 
tients have  not  only  recovered  much  faster 
than  they  usually  do  under  the  old  treatment 
but  a  great  many  entirely  recover  their  health 
in  cases  in  which  the  common  aJopathic  and 
homoeopathic  remedies  and  a  great  variety  of 
quack  medicines   have  entirely  failed. 


The  following  is  a  postcript  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  L.  D.  Fleming,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

"July  4, 1844. 

"  I    commenced    treating    Mr.  S ,  oj 

New  Vernon,  for  a  tumor,  or  enlarged  lym- 
phatic gland,  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  had  continued 
there  9  or  10  years.  I  Magnetised  it  with 
the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine  6  or  8  times  in 
as  many  weeks,  when  it  suppurated,  and  by 
the  1st  of  September  the  cure  was  complete. 
The  effect  of  the  instrument  was  the  same 
upon  a  similar  tumor  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum  of  30  years  standing." 


The  Curability  of  Cerebral  and  Spinal 
Softenings. 
.Though  numerous  observations  have  fully 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  this  occur- 
rence, Dr.  Bennett  considers  that  the  anato- 
mical marks  or  appearances,  by  means  of 
which  pathologists  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
monstrate the  fact,  are  very  fallacious.  The 
slight  indurations  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  nervous  substance  are  spoken  of  by  some 
authors  as  cicatrices — a  term  he  thinks  whol- 
ly inapplicable  to  them.  Durand-Fardel  al- 
ludes to  the  softening  resembling  chalky  milk, 
as  a  proof  of  the  passage  of  the  lesion  into 
a  state  of  cure,  and  Dr.  Sims  speaks  of  the 
fawn-colored  cavities  as  evincing  the  same 
fact.  In  one  case  of  hemiplegia  of  long 
standing,  in  which  the  chalky  milk-softening 
was  found,  the  granules  of  the  exudation- 
corpuscles  were  seen  to  be  large,  equa]  in 
size,  and  very  transparent,  in  fact  presenting 
a  very  unusual  appearance ;  it  is  not  improb- 
able, therefore,  that  the  granules  were  un- 
dergoing absorption;  and  consequently  that 
the  opinion  of  Durand-Fardel  may  be  correct. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  appearances  described 


by  Dr.  Sims  were  met  with  in  one  case,  but 
here,  on  the  application  of  the  microscope, 
numerous  exudation-corpuscles  and  granu- 
les were  met  with,  precisely  similar  to  those 
seen  in  parts  undoubtedly  affected  with  acute 
inflammation.  Intense  rigidity  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body  also  existed,  without 
any  other  lesion  than  this  which  could  at  all 
account  for  it.  Dr.  Bennett's  opinion  there- 
fore is,  that  the  fawn-colored  spots  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Sims  are  no  evidence  of  the  cure 
of  inflammatory  softening. — Medico- Chirur- 
gical  Revieiv. 

OBSERVATIONS  IN  MIDWIFERY. 
-     BY  TYLER  SMITH,  M.  D. 


The  Spinal  Uterine  Actions  excited  through 
the  medium  of  the  Stomach. 

Uterine  action  may  be  excited  in  three  dif- 
ferent modes : — 

I.  By  the  direct  action  of  the  vis  nervosa 
from  the  central  organ,  the  spinal  marrow,  in 
the  direction  of  the  motor  nerves  distributed 
to  the  uterus. 

II.  By  the  immediate  action  of  the  uterus 
itself,  in  virtue  of  its  own  irritability,  on  the 
application  of  an  appropriate  stimulus. 

III.  By  the  reflex  action  of  the  vis  nervo- 
sa, along  incident  nerves,  proceeding  to  the 
central  organ,  and  from  thence  reflected  by 
motor  nerves  to  the  uterus. 

It  is  to  one  variety  of  the  latter  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed  as 
such,  that  I  am  desirous  of  drawing  attention, 
namely,  the  uterine  action  excited  through  the 
medium  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the 
stomach. 

1  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  therapeutic 
treatises  of  Drs.  Paris,  Christison,  Pereira,  and 
A.  T.  Thompson,  for  any  reference  to  a  mo- 
tor action  of  the  uterus,  dependent  on  the  ap- 
plication of  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach.  They 
make  the  common  remark  that  emetics  should 
not  be  given  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnan- 
cy, but  the  rationale  of  this  contra-indication 
has  been,  that  the  straining  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  concussion  would  prove  in- 
jurious It  has  also  been  the  general  belief 
that  stimulants  excite  contractions  of  the  ute- 
rus, but  this  has  been  explained  by  their  sim- 
ple exciting  effects  on  the  system  generally. 
Another  fact  observed,  namely,  that  sickness 
or  nausea  favors  the  dilatation  of  the  uterus, 
has  been  thought  to  depend  on  the  general 
effects  of  nauseants,  and  not  on  a  particular 
action  on  the  uterus. 

In  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  idea  of  a 
spinal  action  from  the  stomach  to  the  uterus, 
or  even  a  sympathy  acting  in  this  direction, 
has  completely  eluded  the  writers  on  materia 
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medica.  The  converse  of  this,  the  action  of 
the  uterus  on  the  stomach  has  been  well  un- 
derstood, and  the  knowledge  of  reflex  motor 
action  supplies  the  true  explanation.  Prac- 
tical accoucheurs,  have,  however,  recorded 
numerous  facts,  showing  that  excitation  of 
the  gastric  nerves  is  usually  followed  by  ute- 
rine contraction,  but  none  of  them  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  such  facts  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  reflex  motor  action. 

Among  the  proverbial  philosophy  of  the 
lying-in -room,  nothing  is  more  popular  or 
more  true  than  that  "  sick  labors  are  al- 
ways safe."  I  believe  the  explanation  of  ihis 
to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  irritation 
of  the  stomach  promotes  the  actions  of  the 
uterus,  increasing  both  its  contractions  and 
the  dilatation  of  its  mouth.  Jn  the  first  place 
I  proceed  to  consider  briefly  the  evidence  of 
the  former  kind  of  action. 

Uterine  Contractions  excited  through  the  Me- 
dium of  the  Stomach. 

Dr.  Rigby  observes  that  "  a  sudden  drink 
of  cold  fluid  will  generally  excite  contractions 
of  the  uterus,  owing  to  the  close  sympathy 
which  exists  between  it  and  the  stomach." 

Heat,  as  well  as  cold,  is  a  powerful  excitor 
of  reflex  motor  action.  It  was  the  old  prac- 
tice, and  is  still  the  rule  with  nurses  and  oth- 
ers, to  give  patients  warm  drinks  from  time 
to  time  during  labor,  with  a  view  to  strength- 
en the  pains. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  about  the 
proper  mode  of  exhibiting  the  ergot  of  rye, 
but  it  is  singular  that  almost  all  accoucheurs 
consider  the  warm  or  cold  infusion  to  be  most 
efficacious.  Is  not  this  because  either  the 
warm  or  cold  liquid  tends  to  excite  the  uterus, 
and  in  this  manner  adds  to  the  power  of  the 
ergot?  Without  doubting  the  specific  action 
of  the  ergot,  I  may  adduce,  in  favor  of  this 
opinion,  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Headland,  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Medical  So- 
ciety, to  the  effect  that  he  knew  a  gentleman 
who  had  kept  a  table  of  the  relative  effects 
of  the  ergot,  and  warm  brandy  and  water, 
and  had  found  them  nearly  equal  in  power. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  taking  warm  flu- 
ids into  the  stomach  immediately  excites  after- 
pains  when  delivery  has  taken  place. 

Spontaneous  sickness  sometimes  occurs  in 
uterine  haemorrhage,  and  excites  uterine  con- 
tractions. With  reference  to  this  point.  T 
quote  the  following  interesting  passage  from 
Den  man : — 

When  patients  have  suffered  much  from 
loss  of  blood,  they  will  often  have  a  sndden 
and  violent  fit  of  vomiting  ;  and  sometimes, 
under  circumstances  of  such  extreme  debility, 
that  I  have  shrunk  with  apprehension  lest 


they  should  have  been  destroyed  by  a  leturri 
or  increase  of  the  haemorrhage,  which  1  con- 
cluded would  be  an  inevitable  consequence 
of  so  violent  an  effort.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  apprehension  ;  for  although  the 
vomiting  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
the  injury  which  the  constitution  has  suffer- 
ed by  the  haemorrhage,  yet  the  action  of  vom- 
iting contributes  to  its  suppression,  and  to  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  patient ;  perhaps  by 
some  revulsion,  and  certainly  by  exciting  a 
more  vigorous  action  of  the  remaining  pow- 
ers of  the  constitution,  as  is  proved  by  the 
amendment  of  the  pulse,  and  of  all  other  ap- 
pearances, immediately  after  vomiting,  which 
I  have  therefore  in  some  cases  attempted  by 
gentle  means  to  promote." 

Though  the  true  modus  operandi  of  vomit- 
ing is  not  given  in  this  passage,  it  is  clear 
from  the  context  the  writer  was  aware  of  its 
causing  uterine  contraction,  for  he  remarks 
that  "during  faintness  the  advantage  arising 
from  contraction  of  the  uterus  is  obtained  ; 
for  this  acts,  or  make?  its  efforts  to  act,  in 
sleep,  during  faintness,  and  sometimes  even 
after  death."  He  adds  that  the  nausea  pro- 
duced by  medicines  "  has  by  no  forced  con- 
struction been  considered  an  artificial  imita- 
tion of  faintness,  and  found  serviceable,  and 
medicines  have  been  given  expressly  for  this 
purpose"  in  cases  of  haemorrhage. 

In  cases  of  abortion  from  excessive  vomit- 
ing in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  I  be- 
lieve the  accident  is  caused  by  the  uterine 
contractions  it  excites,  and  not  by  the  concus- 
sion of  the  system,  or  the  spasmodic  action 
of  the  abdominal  and  other  muscles  as  gene- 
rally supposed. 

Dilatation  of  the  Os  Uteri  through  the  Medi- 
um of  the  Stomach. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  nausea  or  vom- 
iting to  relax  the  uterus  in  common  with  oth- 
er parts  of  the  body,  is  of  very  ancient  date. 
Dr.  Ramsbotham,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  to  recognize  a  practice  founded 
on  this  idea.  This  physician  observes,  "  Un- 
der a  state  of  preternatural  rigidity  of  the  os 
uteri,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  with- 
out any  cause,  and  independent  of  an y  means 
being  used,  sudden  relaxation  takes  place  and 
from  that  time  the  labor  progresses  with 
much  greater  rapidity.  This  favorable  alter- 
ation in  the  condition  of  the  organ  is  general- 
ly accompanied  by  sickness,  and  I  always 
hail  an  attack  of  vomiting  under  such  circum- 
stances, provided  there  be  no  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  present,  as  the  harbinger  of  a  for- 
tunate change.  I  have  stated  above  that 
emetics  have  been  recommended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  dilatation  of  the  ute- 
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rine  mouth,  under  the  erroneous  idea  that 
the  vomiting  was  the  cause  of  the  softening 
observed;  but  that  artificial  vomiting  induced 
with  this  view  had  disappointed  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  advocates.  Antimony,  neverthe- 
less, taken  in  doses  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
feeling  of  nausea,  has  been  exhibited  in  these 
cases  with  marked  advantage."  In  another 
passage  Dr.  Ramsbotham  repeats  that  nause- 
ating doses  of  emetic  tartar  are  of  service  in 
dilating  the  os  uteri.  I  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion, but  not  with  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
arrived  at.  The  action  of  the  uterus  on  the 
stomach  is  recognized  by  him,  but  not  the  re- 
ciprocal action  of  the  stomach  on  the  uterus. 
Hence  the  contradiction  involved  in  Dr. 
Ramsbotham's  view  of  the  subject.  He  con- 
siders the  idea  that  vomiting  causes  dilatation 
to  be  erroneous,  and  yet  admits  that  nausea 
is  of  marked  benefit  in  dilating  the  os  uteri. 
If  nausea  have  the  power  of  dilating  the  os 
uteri,  then  emetic  substances  must  per  conse- 
quence be  a  cause  of  uteiine  dilatation.  The 
difficulty  is  solved  if  we  recognize  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  two  organs  what  Sir  C.  Mans- 
field Clark  called  a  double  sympathy,  in  oth- 
er words,  a  double  reflex  action  ;  in  fact,  if 
we  believe  that  irritation  of  the  uterus  excites 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  that  these,  in  turn, 
excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  through  the 
medium  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Other  physicians  besides  Dr.  Ramsbotham 
have  testified  to  the  effect  of  emetic  tartar  in 
dilating  the  os  uteri.  We  may  illustrate  its 
action  on  this  part  by  referring  to  the  more 
extensive  effects  of  nausea  and  vomiting  on 
the  system. 

Emetics  have  been  commonly  looked  on  as 
relaxing  all  the  soft  tissues,  and  in  this  gen- 
eral relaxation  the  active  dilatation  of  a  reflex 
kind  which  they  cause  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  has  been  completely  merged.  I  be- 
lieve that  nausea  dilates  the  os  uteri  under 
the  influence  of  reflex  action,  but  I  further 
believe  that  a  more  extended  view  than  this 
may  be  taken  of  the  action  of  vomiting,  and 
that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  the  means  of 
dilating  all  the  contractile  orifices  and  canals 
of  the  body  in  cases  where  dilatation  is  re- 
quired. In  all  irritations  of  mucous  ducts 
and  canals,  either  nausea  or  vomiting  is  ex- 
cited, and  accompanies  the  attempt  to  eject 
the  cause  of  irritation  ;  or,  more  properly, 
we  may  term  it  a  provision  for  effecting  their 
expulsion.  In  this  sense  the  power  of  vom- 
iting to  dilate  the  sphincters,  or  contractile  pas- 
sages, assumes  the  utmost  importance  ;  its 
object  being  to  remove  all  obstructions  from 
the  mucous  surfaces.  It  dilates  the  oesopha- 
gus, the  cardia,  the  lips,*   the  gall-ducts,  the 


*  This  is  more  particularly  seen  in  the  vomiting  of 
infants,  in  which  the  opening  of  the  mouth  in  sickness 
is  as  clearly  a  reflex  act  as  its  closure  in  sucking. 


Eustachian  tubes,  the  ureters,  the  urethra, 
the  cervix  vesicae,  the  sphincter  ani,  probably 
also  the  bronchial  tubes,  and,  as  I  believe  the 
os  uteri  and  vagina  during  labor.  All  this  is 
not  evident  in  ordinary  vomiting,  because 
some  of  the  parts  are  closed  by  voluntary  ef- 
fort ;  but  in  excessive  sickness,  or  where  vo- 
lition is  suspended,  as  in  the  combination  of 
vomiting  with  syncope,  such  an  extended  ac- 
tion of  the  spinal  system  occurs.  In  vomit- 
ing the  cardia  and  oesophagus  are  always  di- 
lated, and  I  believe  that  in  cases  where  there 
is  no  preternatural  rigidity,  the  os  uteri  is  di- 
lated by  vomiting  in  parturition.  It  is  also 
certain  that  in  severe  vomiting,  and  in  the 
vomiting  of  children,  the  faxes  and  urine  are 
sometimes  expelled.  It  is  likewise  known 
that  obstructions  of  the  Eustachian  tubes, 
and  biliary  and  renal  calculi,  are  often  dislod- 
ged during  a  fit  of  vomiting.  This  has  been 
referred  to  concussion,  but  it  would  be  more 
physiological  to  attribute  it,  in  great  measure, 
to  a  positive  dilatation  of  these  canals. 

Diaphoresis  is  a  very  constant  attendant  on. 
vomiting,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall 
believes  every  perspiratory  pore  to  be  endow- 
ed with  its  sphincter,  which  is  relaxed  and 
contracted  to  different  causes.  According  to 
his  view  the  sweating  of  sickness,  or  from 
drinking  warm  fluids,  would  depend  on  the 
dilatation,  by  reflex  action  of  the  innumera- 
ble sphincters  of  the  cutaneous  surface ;  and 
the  cutis  anserina  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague, 
or  on  the  application  of  cold,  would  be  owing 
to  their  contraction. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  pursuing 
this  train  of  reasoning  I  would  deny  that 
simple  relaxation  is  really  caused  by  vomiting 
and  nausea.  We  know  that  a  strangulated 
hernial  tumor  is  sometimes  reduced  during 
the  continuance  of  nausea,  which  it  was  pre- 
viously impossible  to  reduce ;  and  we  know 
that  volition  is  impaired,  and  the  power  of 
the  voluntary  muscles  enfeebled  by  nausea; 
but  we  are  also  aware  that  while  the  volun- 
tary muscles  are  thus  affected,  those  concern- 
ed in  vomiting  under  the  influence  of  spinal 
action,  are  powerfully  contracted.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  soft  tissues  and  the 
voluntary  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  sphincters, 
and  muscular  canals  are  in  a  state  of  positive 
dilatation  as  long  as  vomiting  or  nausea  con- 
tinues. 

We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  distinc- 
tion between  relaxation  of  the  muscles  under 
the  influence  of  the  cerebrum  and  the  con- 
traction of  those  under  the  control  of  the 
spinal  marrow  during  vomiting.  We  must 
likewise  recognize  the  difference  between  pas- 
sive relaxation  of  the  soft  tissues  generally, 
and  the  positive  dilatation  of  the  sphincters 
under  spinal  influence.    Without  admitting 
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such  distinctions  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  effects  of  gastric  irritation  on  the  uterus 
in  prodncing  at  the  same  time  contraction  and 
dilatation. 

There  is  another  subject  related  to  the  pre- 
sent which  I  propose  to  consider  on  a  future 
occasion.  J  mean  the  vascular  and  sensory 
connection  between  the  stomach  and  the  ute- 
rus, particularly  in  the  direction  from  the 
stomach  to  the  uterus.  This  will  embrace 
the  effects  of  nauseants  and  other  gastric  ex- 
citants in  increasing  and  producing  the  cata- 
menia ;  the  action  of  emetics  in  puerperal 
fever ;  the  power  of  dyspepsia  as  a  cause  of 
dysmenorrhea,  amenorrhcea,  chlorosis,  steril- 
ity, abortion,  and  other  important  points  of  a 
practical  nature. 

Bolton  street,  June  7, 1844. 

The  subject  of  the  above  article  will  be 
better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  dia- 
gram of  the  magnetic  organization  of  the 
human  system  in  the  last  or  July  number  of 
this  Journal,  as  traced  by  the  Rotary  Mag- 
netic Machine,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  a 
magnetic  axis  exists  between  the  cerebellum, 
the  organ  of  motion,  and  the  uterus,  and  the 
stomach  and  uterus,  or  a  direct  magnetic  con- 
nection between  them,  without  any  regard  to 
the  spinal  nerves.  There  is  also  a  direct  con- 
nection between  antagonist  muscles,  by  means 
of  magnetic  axes,  and  all  these  axes  are  so 
connected  as  to  concentrate  their  power  up- 
on the  uterus.  There  is  no  other  way  by 
which  such  a  tremendous  power,  as  is  seen 
in  many  cases,  can  be  made  to  bear  upon  the 
uterus. 


Case  of  Complicated  Ovarian  Disease. 


By  Charles  Hogg,  Esq.,  M..R.  C.  S,,  Lon. 

Jane  Rickets,  aged  55,  Brick  Lane,  Old- 
etreet-road,  consulted  me  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1841.  She  then  complained  of  obtuse  pain 
over  the  whole  right  hypochondriac  region, 
extending  to  the  scapula  of  the  same  side ; 
pulse  feeble ;  tongue  coated  with  a  brownish 
fur;  appetite  bad;  acidity,  with  flatulence 
and  constipation  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  on 
exertion,  but  no  fixed  pain  in  the  chest,  ex- 
cept in  the  inter  scapular  region  already  allu- 
ded to  ;  complexion  sallow,  and  the  general 
health  much  inpaired  ;  considerable  morbid 
sensibility.    On  examination   the  liver  felt 


hard  and  considerably  enlarged,  painful  on 
pressure.  In  the  abdominal  region  there  was 
considerable  enlargement,  and  fluctuation 
was  distinctly  perceptible.  The  urine  was 
scanty,  pale,  but  sometimes  turbid,  and  depos- 
ting  a  sediment ;  a  very  trifling  quantity  of 
albumen  was  discoverable  by  the  ordinary 
tests  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
Her  general  health,  for  several  years  back, 
had  been  indifferent;  she  was  considered  tem- 
perate in  her  habits.  Large  doses  of  extract 
of  taraxacum,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  occasionally  three  grains 
of  blue-pill,  with  five  of  compound  extract  of 
colocynth,  apparently  restored  the  liver  to  a 
healthy  state.  She  also  took  a  vapour-bath 
twice  a  week.  The  digestive  organs  regained 
their  former  vigour ;  with  this  her  usual 
strength  ;  both  the  skin  and  kidneys  performed 
their  functions  healthily. 

Iodine,  in  its  various  preparations,  was  em- 
ployed, also  diuretics,  hydragogue  cathartics 
&c  ;  but  notwithstanding  every  effort  the  wa- 
ter accumulated,  and  I  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  tapping  on  the  21st  of  April  of  the 
same  year  On  proceeding  to  the  operation 
I  found  to  my  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Sparke,  who  saw  the  case  two 
or  three  times,  a  hernia  about  the  size  of  a 
full-grown  child's  head,  protruding  an  inch 
below  the  umbilicus.  It  was  easily  reduci- 
ble after  bandaging  and  twenty-five  quarts  of 
fluid  were  drawn  of.  The  consistence  of 
this  fluid  was  about  that  of  olive  oil,  horribly 
offensive,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color. 

I  now  discovered  the  existence  of  what 
the  general  swelling  had  prevented  me  from 
ascertaining  earlier,  viz  ;  a  lobulated  tumour 
extending  beyond  the  pelvic  into  the  abdomi- 
nal region  ;  measuring,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
estimate,  ten  inches  in  length  by  five  or  six 
in  breadth.  It  was  extremely  tender  on  pres- 
sure, and  even  on  touch,  although  no  pain 
was  complained  of  on  repose. 

Moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  had 
recourse  to,  and  the  vapor  bath  continued. 
The  recovery  was  rapid,  and  as  she  became 
apparently  in  excellent  health  and  spirits;  I 
had  begun  to  hope  that  permanent  good  had 
been  done.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1841, 
she  again  requested  my  attendance  ;  the  ab- 
dominal enlargement  was  as  great  as  before. 
Twenty-five  quarts  were  again  removed,  the 
fluid  was  less  offensive  in  smell,  consistence, 
and  colour  than  before.  The  former  treat- 
ment was  resumed,  with  the  same  effect,  that 
is,  the  general  health  alone  was  benefitted  ; 
the  fluid  now  secreted  more  rapidly,  which 
obliged  me  to  remove  it  every  fourth  or  fifth 
week,  until  the  number  of  operations  a- 
mounted  to  twenty  nine,  thus  making  alto- 
gether one  hundred  and  seventy  gallons  of 
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fluid  which  had.  been  abstracted.  I  have  un- 
fortunately mislaid  my  memorandum  of  the 
specific  gravity.  About  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary, 1844,  unfavourable  symptoms  began 
to  appear,  which  were  ushered  in  by  alternate 
rigors  and  hot  fits  ;  face  flushed ;  pulse  un- 
usually feeble,  at  times  scarcely  perceptible; 
she  complained  now  of  violent  pain  in  the 
right  hip,  which  did  not  yield  to  either  gener- 
al or  local  applications,  vomiting,  cold  pers- 
pirations, and  at  last  she  died  on  the  8th  of 
the  present  month. 

Examination,  Twenty-six  Hours  after  Death 
The  body  was  by  no  means  emaciated ; 
after  removing  about  ten  quarts  of  fluid,  the 
abdomen  was  laid  open.  Instead  of  the  usual 
appearance,  the  omentum  presented  small 
pieces  of  greenish  fatty  matter.  No  traces  of 
inflammation  to  any  extent  were  observable  ; 
the  parietal  peritoneum  was  much  thickened 
and  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence.  The  liver 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  of  a  dark-slate 
colour.  On  an  incision  being  made,  there 
gushed  out  a  dark  grumo-purulent  fluid, 
having  a  most  offensive  smell.  The  organ 
seemed  to  have  become  one  extensive  abscess, 
but  little  of  its  parenchyma  remaining.  The 
lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  pancreas,  spleen,  did 
not  exhibit  any  appreciable  marks  of  disease. 
On  first  examination  the  ovaries,  uterus,  &c , 
appeared  one  mass  of  disease,  connected  by 
thin  membranous  bands  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  On  carefully  separating  the  tumor 
from  its  adhesions,  the  uterus  and  Fallopian 
tubes  were  found  free  from  disease ;  there  was 
more  vascularity  found  than  in  the  natural 
and  healthy  state.  The  patient  was  supposed 
to  have  some  disease  in  the  uterus  twelve 
months  before  I  saw  her,  and  was  treated  for 
some  time  with  reference  to  such  disease. 
The  tumor  itself  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  cells ;  their  exact  structure  could  not  well 
be  ascertained,  as  they  seemed  as  if  crushed 
into  each  other.  The  diseased  ovarian  mass 
was  very  vascular,  several  of  the  arteries 
were  of  considerable  calibre ;  it  appeared  to 
be  about  the  fourth  of  the  size  which  it  pre- 
sented when  noticed  after  the  first  tapping. 

I  have  occupied  too  much  space  already  to 
make  many  reflections  on  the  case.  I  was 
most  surprised  at  the  state  of  the  liver  ;  after 
the  first  three  months  I  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose there  was  much  disease  existing  in  that 
organ  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  The 
marked  improvement  in  the  general  health 
and  strength  led  me  to  suppose  that  the  he- 
patic disease  had  been  overcome. 
Finsbury-place  South,  March  19,  1844. 

Astonishing  effect  of  Electricity  in 
curing   Hysterical   Locked  jaw.—  The 


following  account  of  the  efficacy  of  this  ex- 
traordinary remedy,  we  should  do  wrong  in 
withholding,  though  it  should  never  again 
prove  effective.  We  have  the  account  from 
some  friends  who  chanced  to  be  present,  and 
saw  the  patient  eating  the  first  meal  she  had 
taken  in  five  days,  a  few  minutes  after  the 
spasm  had  ceased.  She  had  been  previously 
nourished  by  drawing  milk  through  the  ap- 
ertures of  the  closed  teeth,  through  which 
the  edge  of  a  knife  could  be  passed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  The  young  woman  was 
thus  affected  in  consequence  of  exposure  to 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  was  completely  recover- 
ed by  the  Electro  Galvanic  aparatus  applied 
to  both  angles  of  the  jaw.  The  machine  had 
not  made  forty  revolutions,  when  the  jaw 
opened  to  its  full  and  natural  width.  We 
learn  that  it  has  been  successfully  applied  for 
many  nervous  diseases  of  the  eye;  also  in  a 
case  of  poisoning  by  laudanum,  where  two 
entire  ounces  had  been  swallowed.  In  this 
case  the  patient  was  revived  by  the  machine, 
and  collapsed  alternately,  during  five  hours, 
the  intervals  becoming  shorter  till  speech  was 
re-established.  Curvature  of  the  spine  has 
also  yielded  to  its  power.  Indeed  its  proper 
application  is  as  varied  as  diseases  of  gener- 
al debility  and  irregular  nervous  action,  ft 
was  applied  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Dixon,  of  5  Mer- 
cer street. 

N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce, 
September  1, 1844. 

Note* — We  saw  this  case  soon  after  the  jaws  were 
opened  and  she  had  eaten  her  first  meal. — Editor. 


THE  "TRAITEMENT   ARABIQTJE" 

IN  OESTINATE  CASES  OP 

SKIN     DISEASES. 


By  G.  M.  Dangerfield,  M.  D.,  Newport. 

The  very  remarkable  success  I  observed  to 
follow  the  under-mentioned  novel  treatment 
in  some  of  the  worst  and  most  obstinate  ca- 
ses of  chronic  cutaneous  affections  in  the 
south  of  France,  induces  me  to  make  it 
known  to  the  profession  through  the  medi- 
um of  The  Lancet.  Most  medical  men  in 
extensive  practice  can  testify  as  to  the  obstin- 
acy of  certain  cutaneous  affections,  and  will 
appreciate  any  mode  of  treatment  calculated 
to  aid  them  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  a 
cure  when  all  ordinary  means  have  failed ; 
such,  from  the  few  cases  1  have  seen,  I  am 
induced  to  hope  will  be  the  result  of  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  if  perseveringly  carried  out. 
[  have  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  proving 
its  efficacy  in  this  country,  but  would  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  profession  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  having  the  advantage  of 
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hospital  discipline  to  carry  it  out,  believing  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  investigate  the  merits  of  any 
treatment  likely  to  relieve  those  obstinate  ca- 
ses of  cutaneous  disease  which  render  the 
patient's  life  a  misery  to  him,  and  often  defy 
the  utmost  exertions  of  our  art. 

These  means  consist  in  a  treatment  known 
in  France  by  the  name  of  Traitement  Arab- 
ique, — composed  of  pills,  an  electuary,  a  de- 
coction, and  a  particular  diet  (diele  seche.) 
The  pills  are  the  following :  — Quicksilver, 
bichloride  of  mercury,  of  each  half  a  drachm  ; 
senna,  pellatory  of  Spain ,  agaric,  of  each  one 
drachm. 

The  bichloride  and  quicksilver  are  first 
rubbed  together,  the  vegetable  substances  are 
then  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  all 
mixed  with  the  mercury,  until  the  globules 
have  disappeared;  then  made  into  a  mass 
with  honey,  and  divided  into  four  or  six  grain 
pills.  The  electuary  consists  of- — Sarsapa- 
rilla  root,  six  ounces;  China  root  (squine,) 
three  ounces ;  dried  nut  shells,  (ecorce  de 
noisettes  torrifiees,)  one  ounce ;  cloves,  two 
drachms.  Reduce  all  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
make  an  electuary  with  honey.  The  decoc- 
tion : — Sarsaparilla  root,  two  ounces ;  water, 
three  pints.     Boil  to  a  quart,  and  strain. 

The  diet,  which  particularly  appears  to  in- 
fluence the  treatment,  consists  in  the  patient 
confining  himself  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  or 
forty  days  (seldom  more)  rigorously  to  the 
following  regimen :  avoiding  all  other  sub- 
stances, he  shall  eat  only  cakes,  biscuits,  and 
dried  fruits,  such  as  nuts,  walnuts,  figs,  al- 
monds, &c.  To  drink  no  fluid  of  any  de- 
scription, except  decoction  of  sarsaparilla 

This  severe  regimen,  however,  cannot  al- 
ways be  enforced  in  very  debilitated  subjects ; 
hence  in  these  extreme  cases  a  broiled  mut- 
ton-chop may  be  allowed  once  a  day, but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  has  been  rarely 
necessary.  The  medicines  are  administered 
in  the  following  manner : — 

A  pill  is  given  every  night  and  morning, 
followed  by  a  wineglassful  of  the  decoction ; 
an  hour  after  the  pill  a  drachm  of  the  electu- 
ary, gradually  increased  to  six  drachms,  is  to 
be  taken,  the  decoction  being  drunk  at  inter- 
vals during  the  day. 

The  mode  of  treatment  must  vary,  of 
course,  according  to  the  age  and  temperament 
of  the  patient,  and  the  intensity  and  duration 
of  the  disease.  The  practitioner  must  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment  as  to  augmenting  or 
diminishing  the  dose  of  the  pills,  when  to 
suspend  or  recommence  them ;  in  a  word,  it 
is  for  him  to  modify  but  not  to  diverge  more 
than  possible  from  the  rules  laid  down  until 
the  disease  is  removed. 

There  is  one  remark  I  would  make  relative 
to  the  pills,  as  the  cause  of  their  requiring  the 


constant  attention  of  the  practitioner  depends 
upon  their  producing  frequently,  sooner  or 
later,  salivation.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
this  effect  commonly  depends  upon  their  be- 
ing recently  prepared,  and  that  when  they 
have  been  made  two  or  three  months,  such 
accidents  rarely  take  place.  This  depends 
doubtless  upon  the  constant  contact  of  the 
bichloride  with  the  quicksilver  and  other  in- 
gredients, it  becomes  modified  in  its  chemical 
conditon,  and  loses  more  or  less  its  corrosive 
qualities,  and  hence  is  more  adapted  for  its 
present  application. 

My  sole  object  in  bringing  this  treatment 
before  the  profession  is  a  desire  to  hear  of  its 
merits  being  put  to  the  test  of  experience. 
In  the  few  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  it  em- 
ployed (cases  of  maculae  syphiliticae,  syphil- 
itical  psoriasis,   idiopathic  chronic  eczema, 
psoriasis)  it  was  singularly  successful,  after 
the  ordinary  remedies  had  failed,  and  I  may 
remark  that  it  has  now  stood  the  test  of  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  inveterate  character  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  Montpellier  and  Marseilles.     The 
most  singular  part  of  it  is,  that  in  some  ca- 
ses of  syphilitic   psoriasis,  where  mercury 
pushed  to  salivation,  decoction  of  the  woods, 
mercurial  bath,  nitric  acid  lotions,  &c,  had 
been  administered  without  permanent  benefit, 
the  employment  of  the  traitement  Arabique 
was  successful,  and  that  in  the  short  space  of 
four  or  five  weeks.     These  are  points  for 
reflection,  and  it  will  be  for  experience  to  de- 
termine how  far  the  withdrawal  of  all  fluids 
from  the  diet,  with  the  exception  of  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla,  can  influence  the  action  of 
the  preparations  of  mercury,  for  these  cases 
had  a  syphilitic  origin,  and  mercury  had  been 
given  previously  a  fair  trial.     Again,  what 
is  the  modus  operandi  m  those  cases  where 
no  syphilitic  taint  exists?  and  it  has  been 
found  as  serviceable  in  those  as  in  the  former. 
The  humoral  pathologist  may  account  for  it 
by  arguing  that  the  action  of  the  skin  will  be 
modified  by  the   quantity   of  the  circulating 
fluid  being  diminished,  on  the  principle  that 
a  supply  of   fluid  to  the  blood  is  necessa- 
ry to  exudation,  &c. ;  and  "those  who  have 
dined  off  dry  food  or  laboured  in  the  tropics 
will,  perhaps,  admit  of  both  force  and  truth 
in  the  remark."     To  diminish  the  blood  and 
alter  its  constituents  are  decidedly  depletory 
acts,  and  thus  local  inflammatory  action  may 
be  removed;  and  the  diaphoretic  action  of 
the  sarsaparilla,  &c,  may  equalise  the  hu- 
moral distribution,  and  thus  tend  to  restore  a 
healthy  action  of  all  the  functions.     Mercu- 
ry, it  is  true,  excites  certain  secretions,  but 
modifying  morbid  ones  restores  the  balance, 
and  both  subsiding  together,  health  and  nat- 
ural actions  are  restored.    Without  attempt- 
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ing,  however,  to  explain  the  operation,  leav- 
ing that  to  an  abler  pen,  I  place  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  profession,  trusting  that 
some  one  may  have  the  means  ere  long  of 
confirming  or  removing  the  favourable  opin- 
ion I  have  formed  of  its  merits. 


MEMORY  : 
Its  Influence  and  Importance  as  a  source  of 
action  in  animals. 

By  J.  Johnson  Kelso,  M.  D.,  Lisburn. 


Besides  the  influence  of  memory  as  a 
source  of  action  in  animals,  the  consideration 
of  which  is  here  more  immediately  to  engage 
us,  there  are  very  obviously  and  distinctly 
these  other  influences  in  addition  : — 

1 .  Instinct ; 

2.  Intellectual  action,  or  ratiocination  ; 

3.  Mental  feeling,  or  emotion. 

Of  these  latter  sources,  or  principles  of  ac- 
tion, instinct  only,  as  we  shall  find,  is  entire- 
ly independent  of  an  exercise  of  memory  in 
leference  to  prior  sensations  or  impressions. 
Therefore,  when  in  addition  to  the  direct  and 
unequivocal  influence  of  memory,  whose  ex- 
tensive diffusion  through  the  animal  kingdom 
we  shall,  it  is  hoped,  be  able  satisfactorily  to 
establish,  we  take  into  account  its  indirect 
influence,  as  manifested  through  processes  of 
intellectual  action,  or  a  species  of  reasoning 
and  mental  feeling  or  emotion,  the  vast  im- 
portance of  this  faculty,  as  a  stimulant  and 
guide  of  action  in  many  different  genera  and 
tribes  of  animals,  at  once  discloses  itself, 
challenging  very  forcibly  detailed  inquiry  and 
exposition.  It  is  certainly  only  consistent 
with  ordinary  correctness  to  refer  phenomena 
to  their  proper  causes,  and  this  equality  in 
the  psychical  and  in  the  physical  world. — 
But  certain  it  is  that  almost  all  recent  wrters 
on  instinct,  of  any  degree  of  celebrity,  have 
referred  many  phenomena  to  this  peculiar  in- 
fluence, which  more  or  less  evidently  pertain 
to  an  operation  of  memory,  or  the  intellectu- 
ality of  the  animals;  this,  undoubtedly,  is  an 
error  which  imperatively  calls  for  correction, 
at  least  as  far  as  may  be.  Hence,  in  order 
to  place  the  subject  in  a  proper  light,  to  dis- 
tinguish those  actions  which  are  the  result  of 
memory  from  those  that  belong  to  instinct, — 
in  a  word,  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
truth  from  error,  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  go  somewhat  largely  into  details  ; — to 
review  not  only  the  phenomena  of  memory  in 
animals,  and  those  active  mental  manifesta- 
tions connected  with  their  nature,  involving, 
as  an  essential  condition,  an  exercise  of  this 
faculty,  but  also  the  principle  of  instinct  itself, 


and  its  immediate  consequences  or  effects. — 
With  a  view  to  this  important  object,  the  fol- 
lowing communications  are  placed  at  the  op- 
tion of  The  Lancet  ;  and,  although  the 
ground  which  we  shall  have  to  traverse  is,  as 
will  be  apparent,  rather  extensive,  and  rich 
besides  in  topics  of  no  ordinary  interest,  still 
I  hope  not  to  trespass  too  largely  on  the  val- 
uable space  of  that  journal. 

Memory,  as  is  perfectly  clear,  pertains  not 
exclusively  to  the  mental  or  intellectual  con- 
stitution of  man ;  it  exhibits  itself,  also,  in 
some  degree,  in  many,  very  many,  of  the 
lower  animals,  influencing,  or  guiding  and 
controlling  their  actions  to  an  extent  little 
short,  probably,  of  that  of  the  power  of  in- 
stinct itself. 

With  reference  to  all  the  higher  species  of 
animals,  the  indications  of  the  influence  of 
memory  are  numerous,  indeed,  and  most  un- 
equivocal ;  and  it  may  be  stated  here,  gene- 
rally, that  in  them,  equally  as  in  ourselves, 
it  constitutes  the  main-spring  of  all  those  ac- 
tions that  have  conventionally  been  denomi- 
nated intelligential.  But,  in  regard  to  the 
more  humble  and  essentially  instinctive  or- 
ders and  tribes  of  creature  life,  the  existence 
and  active  play  of  this  faculty,  as  evidenced 
in  certain  of  their  actions,  has,  tacitly  at 
least,  been  hitherto  altogether  denied,  though 
as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  quite  erroneously. 
In  a  word,  as  a  source  or  principle  of  action 
both  in  vertebrated  and  invertebrated  animals 
the  influence  of  memory,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, through  processes  of  comparison  and 
combination,  has  been  hitherto  either  wholly 
overlooked,  or  only  casually  and  incidental- 
ly adverted  to  in  explanation  ;  and  by  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  has  the  ques- 
tion received  that  degree  of  attention  which 
its  importance  most  undoubtedly  demands. 

The  different  sources,  or  principles  of  ac- 
tion in  animals,  we  have  just  now  indicated, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  instinctive  and  non-instinctive 
Of  the  latter,  it  has  been  equally  observed, 
that  mc  mory  is  either  the  sole  spring  or  agent, 
or  the  chief  and  indispensable  actuating  pow- 
er, or  rather  element  of  those  composite  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  which  constitute  the 
source  of  numberless  and  infinitely  varied 
actions,  habitual  or  incidental,  in  many  diff- 
erent genera  and  tribes  of  the  lower  orders 
of  creation. 

It  may  be  as  well,  then,  briefly  to  advert, 
in  the  commencement,  to  those  actions  which 
are  the  result,  not  of  memory  per  se,  but  of 
mental  or  intellectual  processes  necessarily 
involving  an  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  some 
degree,  and  they  may  not  inappropriately  be 
viewed  here  under  the  general  head  of 
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ANIMAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

That  there  are  many  different  species  of 
the  lower  orders  whic;  i  habitually  will  and 
perform  many  actions  that  are  admirably  sui- 
ted to  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, — and 
these  often  remote  and  obscure,  and  known 
to  us  only  by  repeated  observation,  or  experi- 
ence and  reflection,  and  reasoning  on  the  in- 
ductive principle, — is  a  proposition  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  there  are  few,  now-a-days, 
who  would  be  disposed  seriously  to  call  in 
question.  And  as  actions  of  this  kind  can 
never,  with  any  pretensions  to  common  accu- 
racy, be  considered  as  at  all  pertaining  to  the 
power  either  of  instinct,  or  of  memory  per  se, 
— far  less,  certainly,  to  mental  feeling  or  e- 
motion, — they  have,  very  correctly,  been  re- 
ferred to  processes  of  intellectual  action  or 
rationality  ;  implying  equally  an  exercise  of 
these  essential  powers  or  elements  of  reason 
— comparison  and  combination,  and  memory 
or  recollection  of  previously  experienced  sen- 
sations, or  acquired  perceptions. 

It  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  opinion  of 
both  Descartes  and  BufTon,  that  animals  are 
nothing  more  than  automata — mere  pieces  of 
artificial  mechanism,  insensible  equally  to 
pleasure  and  to  pain,  and  incapable  of  internal 
feelings  or  emotions,  as  well,  of  course,  as 
processes  of  ratiocination,  implying  an  exer- 
cise of  several  distinct  mental  faculties — akin 
to  those  of  which  we  are  susceptible  ourselves. 
If  this  were  the  case,  the  objects  of  creation 
would  for  ever  remain  a  dark  and  unfathom- 
able mystery.  But  the  very  reverse  happens 
to  be  the  fact.  I  shall,  I  feel  persuaded,  be 
able  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  animals  are  suceptible,  in  some 
degree,  not  only  of  the  common  feeling  of 
enjoyment,  but  of  several  distinct  mental 
feelings,  or  emotions,  analogous  to  those 
which  agreeably  or  disagreeably  influence 
ourselves.  I  cannot,  too,  but  think  myself 
capable  of  establishing,  quite  clearly,  the 
fact  of  many  animals  of  different  orders, 
genera  and  species,  being  influenced  and  gui- 
ded in  their  actions  to  an  extent  not  general- 
ly known  or  conceded  through  an  operation 
of  memory  in  reference  to  prior  sensations 
or  impressions,  felt  and  remembered.  Fur- 
ther, I  shall  be  able,  I  feel  convinced,  satis- 
factorily to  show  that  many  animals  of  all 
the  higher  orders  and  classes  are  possessed, 
in  addition,  generally,  to  great  natural  saga- 
city, of  limited  powers  of  reasoning  from 
premises  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  the  consider- 
ation and  illustration  of  the  latter  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  question  to  which, 
with  permission,  we  now  propose  to  turn  ; 
and,  commencing  with  insects,  the  ants  may 
be  first  noticed  as  furnishing  us  with  some 


unequivocal  indications  of  the  influence  not 
only  of  strong  natural  sagacity,  but  apparent- 
ly of  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  memory. 

I  may  here  drop  the  subject  for  the  present 
and,  with  permission,  will  resume  it  in  an 
early  publication. 

Lisburn,  April  29,  1844. 


Physometra  or  Tympanitis  of  the  Uterus. 

MM.  Stoitz  and  Naegele,  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  practitioners  in  the  diseases  of  fe- 
males of  the  present  day,  at  the  medical 
congress  held  at  Strasbourg,  1842,  expressed 
their  belief  that  tympanitis  of  the  uterus  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  alleged  cases  of  its 
occurrence  were  apocryphal.  M.  Lisfranc 
has  seen  several  cases  in  which  physometra 
was  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  extrane- 
ous matter  included  in  the  uterus.  In  one  of 
these  cases  the  womb  extended  three  inches 
above  the  pubes,  and  occupied  nearly  the 
whole  transverse  diameter  of  the  hypogas- 
trium  ;  on  examining  the  uterus  with  the  fin- 
ger in  the  vagina,  the  otner  being  applied  on 
the  hypogastrium,  he  felt  a  tumour  of  extra- 
ordinary elasticity;  during  the  manipulation 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  suddenly  dilated,  a 
volume  of  gas  escaped  with  considerable 
noise,  and  the  abdomen  resumed  its  natural 
size ;  the  uterus,  however,  remained  slightly 
dilated,  and  at  short  intervals  audibly  expell- 
ed portions  of  air.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days  a  fleshy  mole  was  expelled.  M. 
Lisfranc  argues,  that  as  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of'  the  intestinal  canal  indisputably  of- 
ten secretes  air,  it  is  unreasonable  to  deny 
that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  may 
also  do  the  same  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion, that  any  gas  generated  in  the  womb 
when  its  cervix  is  not  mechanically  obstruct- 
ed must  escape,  he  observes,  that  every  sur- 
geon who  has  had  much  experience  in  ex- 
amining the  uterus  must  have  often  observed 
the  remarkable  facility  which  the  inferior  or- 
ifice of  the  uterus  contracts." 

The  reviewer  remarks  that  M.  Lisfranc 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  any  case  in 
which  the  tympanitis  was  purely  dynamic, 
that  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
traneous substance  in  the  womb.  He  refers 
to  a  case,  however,  which  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory on  this  point.  In  this  instance,  dur- 
ing three  years,  gas  had  been  freely  genera- 
ted, though  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  any  other  foreign  body  in  the 
womb.  The  abdomen  became  at  certain  in- 
tervals distended  and  returned,  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  gas,  to  its  former  size. — British 
and  Foreign  Review. 
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Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  by  Ligature. 

Two  cases  of  this  formidable  operation 
have  been  recently  recorded,  one  by  Dr.  Es- 
selman,  in  an  American  journal,  quoted  in 
the  Medical  Gazette  ;  the  other  by  Dr.  Too- 
good,  in  the  Provincial  Journal.  The  first 
was  the  case  of  a  married  lady  who  had  la- 
boured under  disease  of  the  womb  from  the 
date  of  her  first  confinement,  twelve  years 
previously.  It  was  finally  determined  to  re- 
move a  polypus  like  tumour  which  was 
found  occupying  the  vagina.  A  ligature  was 
applied  and  tightened  every  morning,  for 
eighteen  days,  at  which  time  the  tumour  came 
away,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  her  physician, 
instead  of  a  polypus,  proved  to  be  the  uterus 
itself,  much  reduced  in  size  by  ulceration 
and  strangulation. 

The  patient,  thus  accidentally  deprived  of 
her  womb,  did  well ;  at  each  monthly  period, 
however,  she  suffered  from  cerebral  conges- 
tion. 

The  case  related  by  Dr.  Toogood  was  that 
of  a  single  lady  who  had  suffered  for  many 
years  from  what  was  called  a  prolapsus  of 
the  uterus.  It  was  ultimately  found  impos- 
sible to  give  the  patient ,  relief  by  the  usual 
remedies,  and  "a  careful  examination  having 
shown  that  the  neck  of  this  large  mass,  as  it 
entered  the  vagina,  rather  diminished  in  size," 
it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  whole. 

"The  mass  removed  was  about  two  pounds 
weight,  the  shape  of  the  uterus,  but  its  struc- 
ture much  altered  in  character,  the  cavity 
being  quite  obliterated,  and  the  os  uteri  be- 
come almost  cartilaginous."  The  patient  re- 
covered, and  "  on  examination  no  uterus 
could  be  discovered,"  nevertheless,  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  and  the  description  of  the 
mass  removed,  excites  some  suspicion  as  to 
its  nalure. 

We  should  hesitate  before  recieving  "  it  as 
an  additional  example  of  the  safety  and  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  uterus  under  certain 
circumstances." 


REMEDIES  FOR    NEURALGIA. 
By  R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.S  A.,  &c. 


In  reference  to  a  notice  of  mine,  which  ap- 
peared some  time  since  in  The  Lancet,  of 
certain  "Remedies  for  Neuralgia,"  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale has  courteously  mentioned  two  cases, 
which  he  states  to  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  the  application  of  the  infusion  of 
tobacco  ;  and,  he  adds,  "it  appears  to  me  that 
an  extract  might  be  prepared  from  tobacco, 
which,  being  mixed  with  simple  cerate,  would 
be  a  convenient  form  for  frictions." 

In  the  category  of  antagonist  "unsuccess- 
ful remedies,"  recorded  by  me  in  my  work  on 
"Tie  Douloureux,"  I  find  a  mention  of  this 


extract ;  and  I  also  find  that  tobacco,  in  all 
its  forms  and  modes  of  preparation, — its  cata- 
plasms of  dried  leaves,  tincture,  infusion,  ex- 
tract,— have  all  been  resorted  to,  at  different 
periods,  by  the  despairing  practitioner. 

The  potassio-tartrate  of  antimony,  also 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Chippendale,  has  been 
often  tried,  and  almost  as  frequently  rejected 
as  useless.  Dr.  Scott  was  the  first,  1  believe, 
to  propound  this  remedy, — upon  what  princi- 
ple it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  and 
Magri,  following  the  wake  of  an  empirical 
practice,  applied  compresses  moistened  with 
a  strong  solution  of  tartarised  antimony,  un- 
til redness,  approaching  to  pustulation,  had 
been  produced.  These  two  agents,  Mr. 
Chippendale  has  cited  as  having  been  sim- 
ultaneously employed;  the  example,  I  can 
assure  him,  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one ; 
and  I  cannot  but  congratulate  him  for  repu- 
diating the  doctrines  which  would  enforce 
the  adoption  of  such  heterogeneous,  conflict- 
ing elements  in  combination. 

In  sober  truth,  tobacco  was  designed  for  a 
far  less  noble  purpose  than  the  cure  of  neu- 
ralgia, and  Mr.  Chippendale  will,  I  am  sure, 
pardon  me  for  stating,  that  I  rather  doubt 
whether  or  not  the  cases  to  which  he  has 
alluded  were,  ipso  facto,  anything  more  than 
neuralgia  notha,  or  a  spurious  kind  of  rheu- 
matic tic.  lean  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
the  peripheral  pangs  of  true  ganglionic  irrita- 
tion can  be  appeased  by  any  measure  that 
falls  short  of  at  once  striking  at  the  root  and 
origin  of  the  evil. 

Having  now  encountered  a  vast  variety  of 
these  maladies  in  all  their  phases,  in  their  va- 
rious complications,  and  in  all  stages  of  their 
manifestations,  from  the  functional  forrri  of  a 
few  day's  growth,  to  the  hideous  organic  va- 
riety of  thirty  years ;  and  having,  as  far  as 
these  opportunities  have  enabled  me,  search- 
ed diligently  into  matters  connected  with  their 
history,  past  and  present,  and  traced  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  accompanying  pathogno- 
monic symptoms,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
expressing  a  decided  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  That  peripheral  neuralgia  never  occurs 
as  a  primary  idiopathic  affection,  but  that 
(independent  of  organic  disease,)  its  invaria- 
ble source  may  be  ascribed  to  irritation  of  the 
ganglionic  centres. 

2.  That  this  condition  is  transmitted  by  di- 
rect communication,  irrespective  of  the  laws 
of  "sympathy." 

3.  That  (functional)  tic  is  an  affection  pe- 
culiarly amenable  to  constitutional  treatment. 

4.  That  local  applications,  whether  seda- 
tive or  stimulating,  anodyne  or  destructive^ 
are  more  frequently  detrimental  than  sanative 
in  their  operation. 
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Dr.  Copland,  in  the  last  number  of  his 
"Dictionary  of  Practica  Medicine,"  a  work 
which  has  been  applauded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  whole  profession,  states  that 
"Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Dr.  Allnatt  have  prais- 
ed the  decided  exhibition  of  croton  oil  as  a 
purgative"  in  cases  of  neuralgia.  A  few 
words  will  suffice  to  explain  upon  what  prin- 
ciple I  have  recommended  the  adoption  of 
this  agent. 

I  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  em- 
ploy croton  oil  uncombined,  or  with  a  view 
to  obtain  its  purgative  effects.  In  fact,  so 
minute  and  subdivided  are  the  doses  requisite 
to  ensure  its  remedial  action,  as  to  preclude 
altogether  the  idea  that  its  salutary  operation 
resides  in  the  power  it  possesses  of  produc- 
ing catharsis.  Croton  oil  is  a  specific  purga- 
tive ;  that  is,  its  properties  are  equally  man- 
ifested whether  externally  applied  on  an  ab- 
sorbing surface  laid  over  the  abdomen  in  the 
form  of  a  cataplasm,  or  exhibited  internally. 
The  active  principle — the  tigline — is  absorb- 
ed, and  is  carried  by  the  circulating  mass  of 
the  blood  into  direct  contact  with  the  disor- 
dered tissues.  Its  modus  operandi  is  still  a 
mystery. 


ABSURDITIES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 
We  have  before  stated  that  one  of  the 
chief  objects  in  establishing  this  Journal  was 
to  expose  and  correct  the  errors  in  medical 
science,  which  a  long  course  of  prescription 
seems  to  have  sanctioned  as  if  incontroverti- 
ble. 

These  errors  pervade  all  the  branches  of 
medical  science,  while  the  number  in  each, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  carried,  are 
almost  incredible.  One  of  the  most  common 
subjects  of  misrepresentation,  is  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  simplest  functions  in  animal 
physiology.  We  have  a  delectable  specimen 
of  the  ignorance  and  folly,  which  charac- 
terize a  class  of  men,  profesing  to  be  learn- 
ed, to  base  every  thing  upon  unerring  facts, 
and  to  reason  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  inductive  philosophy,  in  the 
little  article  of  which  this  notice  is  introduc- 
tory. Though  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
respectable  Journals  of  Medicine,  a  greater 
absurdity  was  never  uttered  in  the  name  of 
science. 

To  call  the  effete  matters  which  are  habit- 
ually thrown  off  from  the  emunctories  of  the 
human  system,  animal  secretions,  is  a  per- 


version of  language,  which  the  common  sense 
of  every  reflecting  man,  would  prevent  hi& 
using.  Every  one  knows  that  secretion  and 
excretion  are  very  different  terms,  and  imply 
very  different  duties. 

The  merest  tyro  in  physiology,  is  aware 
that  the  former  is  a  result  of  the  function  of 
the  lymphatics,  that  through  it  the  f  abulum 
of  life  is  supplied,  and  that  its  products  are 
invariably  transmitted  to  the  heart,  and  thence 
into  the  general  circulations.  The  excretions 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  debris  of  the  general 
man;  they  are  the  portions  of  the  system, 
which,  having  fulfilled  their  duties  are  thrown 
off  as  excrementitious.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  functions,  is  so  simple  and 
obvious  that  every  pretender  to  scientific 
knowledge  ought  to  recognize  it  at  a  glance  ; 
and  yet  we  see  medical  writers,  and  medical 
teachers,  as  the  Professors  in  our  Colleges, 
in  the  constant  practice  of  confounding 
them  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same. 

The  error  in  this  instance,  is  not  one  of 
very  great  importance  ;  and  we  only  allude  to 
it  as  illustrative  of  the  absurdities,  which 
those  accustomed  to  copy  their  opinions  from 
authority  are  prone  to  fall  into.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  equal  powers  of  repulsion  and 
attraction,  in  animal,  as  in  all  other  matter,, 
which  we  have  taught  for  many  years, 
would  if  generally  known,  prevent  the  com- 
mission of  such  errors. 

ON  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES  AND  THEIR  SECRETION 

Mucous  is  found,  on  microscopic  exami- 
nation, to  be  composed  of  a  viscid  stringy 
fluid,  and  of  a  solid  matter,  that  consists 
chiefly  of  shreds  of  the  epithelium.  It  i& 
sometimes  acid,  and  at  other  times  alkaline, 
Donne  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  mucous 
membranes  :— 1.  Those  that  are  analogous 
to  the  skin,  which  furnish  a  frothy  acid  se- 
cretion ;  for  example,  the  lining  of  the  vagi- 
na. These  acid  mucous  membranes,  which 
our  author  calls  false,  never  exhibit  any  vi- 
bratory cilia  on  their  surface.  2.  True  mu- 
cous membranes — as  that  of  the  bronchi — 
which  secrete  a  fluid  that  possesses  alkaline 
properties,  is  viscid,  and  contains  mucous 
globules  :  these  are  supplied  with  vibratory 
cilia.  3.  Intermediate  mucous  membranes, 
which  secrete  a  mixed  kind  of  mucous  :  of 
this  kind  are  those  which  exist  around  the 
orifices  of  the  mouth,  nose,  anus.  kc.—Med. 
Chir.  Review. 
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NOTICE. 

This  number  completes  the  First  Tolume  of  this  Journal,  and  it  is 
consequently  accompanied  with  an  Index.  The  commendations  of  the 
course  we  have  pursued  in  conducting  it,  from  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  profession,  who  have  become  tired  and  ashamed  of 
the  old  visionary  theories  and  practice  of  the  schools,  and  the  patronage 
which  has  been  extended  to  it,  has  encouraged  us  to  publish  another 
Volume,  quarterly,  the  first  number  of  which  will  be  out  on  the  First  of 
January  next. 

The  introduction  of  the  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine,  in  the  duodynam- 
ic treatment  of  diseases,  has  marked  a  new  era  in  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery.  We  have  sold  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  machines  to 
physicians  during  the  past  three  months,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  re- 
ceive from  those  who  are  using  them,  any  information  that  may  be  new 
and  useful  in  the  use  of  these  instruments,  for  the  next  and  succeeding 
numbers. 

H.  H.  SHERWOOD,  M,  D. 
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